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ORIGIML  COMMUNICATIOM 


ARTICLE    I. 

Parisian  Hospitals — ilidr  more  striking  features  and  advantages — 
suggestions  to  American  Students  of  Medicine  who  mag  intend  to 
prosecute  their  studies^  in  PariSj  ^c.  By  Thomas  A.  Means, 
M.  D.J  Oxford,  Georgia — now  in  France. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Hospitals  of  Paris,  is  so 
little  known  in  America,  that  I  design  to  give,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  either  interested  directly  or  indirectly,  an  abridged 
account  of  this  system  of  "  Public  Assistance,  its  doings  and 
its  advantages,  believing  that  some  good  may  be  derived  from 
the  details  furnished,  especially,  by  those  whose  intention  it  is 
to  visit  Paris,  in  the  pursuit  of  Medical  knowledge. 

It  has  been  my  purpose,  since  my  arrival,  (8th  October  last,) 
to  communicate  something  upon  this  subject,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  correct  information,  I  have  paid  marked  at- 
tention, both  in  and  out  of  the  Hospitals.  Personal  observa- 
tion, therefore,  as  well  as  private  instruction  from  reliable 
quarters,  have  enabled  me  to  gain  much  of  interest,  as  well  as 
value,  relative  to  these  peculiar  and  most  interesting  benevo- 
lent institutions.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I 
venture  to  submit  for  insertion  in  your  Journal,  the  following 
article,  trusting  that  the  facts  which  it  reports,  may  not  be 
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without  value  to  some,  who  may  follow  me  to  thU  trans-At* 
lantic  seat  of  Medical  learning. 

The  words  Hospice  and  Hospital  are,  with  us,  often  con- 
founded, and  are  regarded  as  one  and  the  same,  but  when 
rightly  known  and  considered,  deserve  a  separate  classification. 
An  Hospice  is  not'un-like  an  English  Alms-house ;  is  created 
and  endowed  by  private  legacies  or  donations,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Counsel  de  Sur- 
veiUance,  consisting  of  20  members,  appointed  by  the  National 
Convention,  over  whom  the  prefects  of  the  Seine  and  Police 
preside.  They  decide  all  measures  administrative,  and  regu- 
late ^^heir  private  funds,  property,  &«.,  be.  The  majority  of 
these  institutions  make  certain  requisitions,  before  an  entrance 
can  be  eftected,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  medical  attention ; 
such  as  absolute  poverty,  decrepitude  and  orphanage,  while 
but  little  is  rer^uired  from  the  less  indigent,  save  the  payment 
of  a  sum,  regulated  by  the  comfort  and  position  of  rooms, 
quality  of  linen,  bedding,  &c.  Thus,  moderate  circumstances 
obtain  moderate  accommodations.  I  may  also  add,  that,  per- 
sons who  are  not  diseased,  and  who  are  anxious  to  curtail 
their  expenses,  are  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  par  jour,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  ad  Ubitum^  or  until 
their  funds  are  exhausted.  Thus,  those  whose  income  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  save,  during  a  twelve  month,  one  half  of 
the  expense,  that  a  life  in  a  boarding  house  would  absolutely 
require.  Ilospitale,  as  Hospices,  are  under  the  control  of  fad- 
mmstration  General  de  VAssistance,  PuhUque;  yet  they  do  not 
limit  the  number  of  their  inmate^,  nor  regard  their  condition, 
moral 'or  financial,  nor  their  malady.  There  are  two  grand 
divisions  of  these  institutions,  the  former,  under  the  head  of 
General  or  Public,  and  the  latter,  special  or  private,  while 
both  are  considered  Assistance  PubUque^  without  any  special 
difference,  save  the  requisitions  for  admittance  as  mentioned 
above.  Civil  Hospitals,  too,  may  be  classed  under  the  same 
general  head,  yet  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  There  is  a  Bvreau  Central  d' Administra- 
Hon.  consisting  of  twelve  Physicians  and  six  Surgeons^  who 
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relieve  each  other  in  the  discharge  of  special  duty.  This  body 
18  empowered  with  exclusive  privileges,  rejecting  or  admitting 
any  patient  (after  examination)  they  may  see  proper,  and  if 
the  disease  is  worthy  of  attention^  a  card  of  admission  is  given, 
stating  the  nature  of  the  malady,  occupation,  age  and  resi- 
dence of  the  patient.  This  must  be  presented  to  the  Director 
of  the  Hospital,  who  assigns  the  ward  confined  more  particu- 
larly to  the  disease  with  which  he  may  be  affected. 

The  principal  Surgeons  or  Physicians  attached  to  each  Hos- 
pital, may  grant  admission,  in  urgent  cases,  with  the  signature 
of  the  Director  only,  and  to  effect  this  end,  morning  consulta- 
tions, Sunday  excepted,  are  given  at  10  o'clock,  after  the  regu- 
lar ward  service,  to  which  hundreds  flock  for  advice,  many 
with  the  simplest  affections  possible.  Children,  upon  Thurs- 
day of  each  week,  are  vaccinated ;  to  the  parents  ,of  whom,  a 
sum  of  two  or  three  francs  is  given,  and  those  not  having  un- 
dergone this  operation,  are  excluded  from  all  the  public 
schools,  within  the  confines  of  Paris,  a  precaution  it  would  be 
well  to  establish  in  America,  and  thereby  prevent  that  public 
panic  which  throws  a  whole  community  or  town  into  confu- 
sion, even  when  the  simplest,  varioloid  makee  its  appearance. 

The  number  of  Hospitals,  exclusive  of  Hospices,  are,  at 
present,  26,  with  an  aggregate  of  22,482  beds ;  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  patients  of  all  ages  and  sex,  are  admitted  annually, 
out  of  which,  4,600  are  constantly  under  treatment,  or  cure : 
while  the  number  of  Hospices  are  14 — 4,044  beds ;  patient's 
annually  admitted,  4,400;  2,000  under  treatment,  and  the 
mortality  1  in  19.  The  yearly  expenses  incurred  by  these, 
amount  to  not  less  than  12,000,000  francs,  or,  $2,400,000. 
From  their  property,  consisting  of  lands,  houses,  funds,  kc, 
&c.,  comes  the  revenues,  including  the  tax  levied  upon  Thea- 
tres,  and  other  places  of  amusement,  together  with  the  annual 
contribution  of  the  Government.  All  this  is  in  itself  insuflS- 
cient  to  supply  the  funds  disbursed,  which  deficit  is  made  up 
from  the  Public  Treasury,  without  an  additional  levy  upon 
Theatres,  etc.  Besides  the  various  HSpiiaux  des  maladies  ac* 
'  imlksy  there  are  many  others  termed  SociitSs  des  Chariiis^ 
among  which  I  may  xa^nWon  SociHc  Medico  Philanlhropiqne ; 
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Soririr  yalfotvd  dc  Vaccine:  Socicic  Medical  da  Temple;    Socieit' 
Medical  f/'Avcouchnncnl ;    Mc^sohs  des  Sa:urs  Vardes  Maladies^ 
etc.,  kii.     'riicsc  give  out-door  employment  to  indigent  fami- 
lies and  blind  persons,  and  gather  up  poor  children  for  Chris- 
tian education,  Catliolie  or  Pi'otestant,  besides  teaching  them 
a  trade.     They  also  contribute  to  the  Ai^ile  de  la  Providence^  an 
institution  set  apart  for  old  persons,  with  a  cost  of  600  francs, 
each.     The  Minister  of  the  Interior  also  pays  out  of  the  pub- 
He  fund  1o,(MM)  francs,  annually,  for  its  support.     The  most 
peculiai',  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  these  Institutions, 
is  that  of  tlu^  Hospice  dcs  Infants  Trouvers^  instituted  by  St. 
Vincent  dc   Paide,   between  the  year  30  and  34  of  the  16th 
century  :  the  i»eculiaritic8  of  which,  consists  in  the  singular, 
yet  ciicctivc  method,  of  receiving  the  foundlings.     Upon  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  there  is  a  flanked  buttress  or  tower: 
within  this  recess  is  suspended  a  large  basket  or  box,  called  a 
^^tour"  attached  to  a  rope  which  moves  upon  a  pully,   inside 
the  building.     A  bell  is  also  hung  within,  the  choi'd  of  which 
reaches  tlie  ground  without.     Upon  this  being  rung,  the  tour 
is  turned  and  lowered  by  those  within,  to  receive  any  child 
that  may  have  been  deposited  in  it,  without  attempting  to  as- 
certain the  person  or  pai-ent.     There  was  a  bill  presented  to 
the  Legislature,  for  the  suppression  of  this  humane  custom, 
but  public  opinion  cried,  "down  with  all  opposition,"  and  by 
an  Imperial  decree,  issued  in  '54  it  was  withdrawn,  and  since 
tllen,  it  has  been   more  generally  adopted.     It  would  not  be 
amiss  to  fttatc  that,  for  two  years,  between  the  date  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  the  time  when  the  bill  for  its  suppression  was  intro- 
duced, its  operation  had  been  mainly  discontinued.     In  con- 
sequence thereof,  the  number  of  infanticides,  either  before  or 
after  birth,  were  greatly  augmented — in  the  ratio  of  7  to  10, 
while  in  many  localities,  they  were  doubled  and  even  trebled. 
The  natural  temerity  and  peculiar  weakness  of  the  sex,  indu- 
ced this  crime  of  infanticide,  from  an  innate  dread  of  having 
their  names  exposed,  by  those  ever  ready  to  condemn  their 
misfortunes.     Thus  driven  to  dispair,  artd  oftentimes  to  mad- 
ness, they  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  child,  either  be- 
fore or  after  parturition,  and  thus  escape  public  scandal. 
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By  the  means,  however,  of  the  tours  mentioned,  tlicv  jiro 
led  to  withhold  from  committinii:  so  heinous  an  act,  and 
prompted  hy  that  maternal  tenderness  so  characteristic  <»f  wo- 
man, induced,  privately,  to  give  into  the  hands  of  the  chari- 
tajble,  the  little  one  their  misfortune  had  induced  them  to  con- 
ceal. 

The  number  of  these  institutions  have  considerably  dimin- 
ished since  1830,  owing  principally  to  the  increase  o\*  Maison's 
Pitbliques  d' Accoachcments,  to  which  the   unfortunate  females 
may  repair  without  fear  of  public  exposure,  as  well  as  receiv- 
ing all  necessary  management  and  treatment  during  their 
child-bed  state.  .  Many,  no  doubt,  possessing  less  of  care  than 
aftectiou,  present  their  oft'spring,  as  subjects  of  charity,  rather 
than  undergo  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  rearing  and  sup- 
porting them.     There  are  other  establishments  designed  to  ef- 
fect like  purposes,  in  operation  in   some  parts  of  Franco, 
termed  Colonies  d' Agiicultures^  supported  principally  by  the  in- 
habitants oF  the  district,  or  department  in  which  such  an  in- 
stitution exists.     The  number  of  foundlings  received  i!i  the 
Hospice  des  EnfanU  (roueers,  annually  amounts  to  400,  and  the 
mortality  1  in  10.     The  Administration  dc  rAssistunre  Pffhb'f/ttr^ 
with  a  philanthropic  spirit,  which  is  highly  commendable, 
have,  of  late,  if.  appeal's,  extended  their  sphere  ot  usefulness, 
and  have  accomplished  much  towards  the  education  of  found- 
lings, by  introducing  into  their  system  of  administration  cer- 
tain domestic  instruction.     Thus,  boys,  when  at  the  age  of  10 
or  14,  are  bound  apprentices  to  some  trade,  whei-e  tiiey  i-emain 
ii  term  of  yeai*s,  regulated  by  their  proficiency.     They  are, 
then,  set  at  liberty,  with  a  small  donation.     Girls  are  likewise 
received— a  limited  number,  however — who  are  taught  those 
useful  bmnehes  of  industry  best  adapted  to  their  sphere  in 
life.    Foundling  girls  who  have  served  their  term  of  years, 
with  a  character  unimpeached,  receive,  upon  marrying,  a  sum 
of  100  francs,  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  institution,  as 
well  as  their  aid  in  forwarding  arrangements  for  a  decent  and 
lawful  "/ioce." 

ITospicc  drs  Orphrlinsh  an  institution,  as  its  name  imports, 
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set  upart  for  the  protection  and  care  of  children  who  have 
neither  relations  nor  guardians.     These  are,  in  the  French 
sense,  considered  orphans,  and  alonfe  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  institution.     Besides,  as  an  asylum  for  orphans,  they 
have  appended  to  their  code  of  management,  a  clause  grant- 
ing certain  privileges  to  poor  families,  who,  upon  falling  sick, 
are  allowed  to  place  their  ofepring  in  the  institution  until  they 
are  themselves  cured ;  and  if  they  die,  their  children  are  pro- 
perly cared  for,  taught  the  elementary  branches,  and  placed 
out  to  learn  a  trade  until  21  years  of  age,  when  they  are  re- 
turned to  their  relation  or  guardian  who  may  claim  them. 
Those  under  the  age  of  12,  falling  ill,  are  transferred  to  JlSpi^ 
til  des  Enfanis  Malades,  or  the  nearest  Hospital  within  the  ar- 
rondissement.    Notwithstanding  the  imniense  number  of  hos- 
pitals, hospices,  charitable  institutions,  and  those  confined  to 
the  treatment  of  special  diseases,  such  as  cutaneous,  mental, 
&c.,  there  is  not  one,  nor  so  much  as  a  ward,  set  apart  for.cfe- 
eases  of  the  eye^  but  the  patients  are  scattered  throughout  the 
various  '^salleSj''  thus  placing  them  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  him  who  seeks  to  gain  information  upon  so  important,  and 
yet  so  much  neglected  branch  of  the  profession.     There  are 
four  eye  clinics,  gotten  up  by  private  enterprise,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  those  of  MM.  Sichel  and  Desmarres. 
The  former,  although  younger,  and  less  experienced,  has  had, 
during  the  past  V^inter  and  spring,  a  much  larger  class  than 
the  latter.     This  justly  merited  popularity  has  excited  a  spirit 
of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Desmarres,  who,  hitherto,  occupied 
a  position  almost  isolated,  and  was  held  up  as  the  Appollo 
among  Occulists,  and  the  profession  generally. 

Sichel  is  a  man  of  rather  unprepossessing  manuere,.yet  mild 
and  patient  in  his  devotedness  to  the  interest  of  his  class ;  has  . 
no  bigotry,  and  urges,  dogmatically,  no  opinions;  nor  is  he 
inflated  with  that  curse  of  human  nature — ^self  pride. 

Desmarres,  possessed  with  a  zeal  and  energy  peculiar  to  the 
man,  has  worked  his  w^y  to  eminence,  without  opposition, 
and  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  upon  the  diseases  of 
this  one  organ.     Yet,  he,  like  most  other  .^peeialisiis^  knows  too 
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much.  No  credit  is  given  his  pupils  for  their  kuowledge,  let 
them  be  ever  so  proficient  or  prompt  in  answering.  He  mocks 
and  chuckles  at  the  simplest  blunder  made,  and  should  a  cor. 
rect  answer  be  given,  his  vocabulary  of  objections  would  iin- 
mediately  supply  words  for  an  abruptly  expressed,  and  direct- 
ly opposite  opinion.  He  takes  great  pride  in  contradicting 
the  views  of  such  men  as  Velpeau,  Andral,  Jielaton,  Mal- 
gaigne,  and  others,  before  his  class,  while  he  quotes  them  with 
all  due  defference  outside  his  clinic.  This  "  hmnc  estinie  de  ltd 
mime*'  has  done  him  much  injury,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
for,  withal,  he  has  thrown  more  light  upon  this  one  branch  ot 
the  profession,  perhaps,  than  any  one  who  has  preceded  him. 
A  stodent,  in  this  department,  by  paying  a  sum  of  30  francs 
is  entitled  to  a  full  course  of  two  months,  with  the  privilege 
of  examining  the  patients  for  himself  until  he  is  satisfied. 

Most  of  the  hospitals  are  on  an  immense  scale,  and  so  mo 
magnificent  I  may  mention  Lariboisiere,  as  heading  the  list, 
completed  in  1854.  It  contains  612  beds — ventilation  most 
perfect — and  is  more  in  keeping,  externally,  with  a  Royal  resi- 
denee,  than  an  asylum  for  the  sick. 

SL  Lotas  is,  perhaps,  larger  than  any  single  hospital,  and  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  cutaneous  diseases,  although  urgent  surgi- 
cal cases  and  acute  disorders  are  admitted.  It  was  built  by 
Henry  IV.,  in  1602,  and  contains  858  beds ;  La  Chariie,  Hotel 
DieUy  and  Im  Ptiiiy  containing,  respectively,  494,  810,  624, 
beds,  are  also  large  and  commodious.  Ventilation,  however, 
in  the  four  last  mentioned,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in 
then:  original  construction  and  arrangement.  Since  '52,  how- 
ever, many  valuable  improvements  and  alterations  have  been 
made,  both  as  regards  proper  ventilation  and  convenience. 
The  utmost  cleanliness  prevails  throughout  the  whole — due  to 
the  unceasing  industry  and  vigilance  of  that  praiseworthy  sect 
called  Sosurs  de  Chariti^  who  devote  their  entire  lives  to  the 
care  of  the  sick,  without  the  least  remuneration.  Many  other 
Hospitals  might  be  mentioned,  as  equally  worthy  of  note,  yet 
I  will  desist,  as  my  article  is,  I  fear,  already  too  much  ex- 
tended. Each  Hospital  contains  an  amphitheatre — some  two 
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in  which  clinical  lectures  are  given,  gratuitously,  from  9  to  10 
o-clock  each  day,  commencing  in  Novepiber,  and  ending  in 
August.  A  simple  ticket  is  all  that  is  required  for  admittance, 
which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Hospital,  upon 
the  presentation  of  your  Medical  Diploma,  or  a  certificate 
trom  a  Pmfessor.  This  requisition  is  not  fully  carried  out, 
nor  is  one  in  fifty  demanded  of  a  student  of  medicine,  save  at 
La  Pitie,  and  then  it  may  be  avoided. 

The  requisitions,  before  a  student  cait  receive  the  title  of 
M.  D.,  are  strict  and  imperative. 

He  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age ;  must  present  the  reg- 
istration of  his  birth ;  a  certificate  from  the  civil  authorities, 
of  his  unexceptional  moral  deportment — also  one  from  his 
parent  or  guardian,  announcing  the  step  he  has  taken,  together 
with  his  Diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.  He  is  moreover 
required  to  undergo,  previous  to  his  medical  studies,  a  tho- 
rough examination  in  Greek,  Latin,  Rhetoric,  History,  Philoso. 
phy.  Mathematics,  and  the  Physical  Sciences.  To  obtain  the 
Diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  must  be  examined  upon 
Arithmetic,  Geometry^  Elchieiitry  Algebra^ — through  simple 
equations,  Mechanics^  Elements  of  Pht/sies,  Chepu'stry  and  Na- 
tural History,  After  this  thorough  and  impartial  drilling,  he 
must,  before  entering  the  medical  green  room,  take  what  are 
termed  subscriptions,  17  in  number,  for  fifteen  of  which,  he 
must  pay  7r)0  francs,  (50  each),  the  16th  35  francs;  a  thesis, 
diploma  and  seal,  165  francs,  together  with  130  francs,  for  the 
7th,  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  inscription.  The  remainins: 
eleven  are  not  exacted;  thus  making  a  sum  total  of  1,100 
francs,  or  3220. 

There  is  an  examination  culled  examin  dc  Jin  cVannev  which 
takes  place  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  while  the  ex- 
amin de  doctoral  is  passed,  after  the  last  payment  for  an  inscrip- 
tion has  been  made.  The  studies  required  from  a  foreign  stu- 
dent are  similar  to  those  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Prance, 
and  when  presenting  himself  for  examination,  the  elementary 
or  secondary  branches,  such  as  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Mathe- 
matics, &c.,  are  passed  by,  under  the  supposition  that  he  has. 
fully  studied  and  prepared  himself  in  other  Universities,     His 
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Diploma  must  be  presented  as  a  certificate,  before  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  exchange,  will  be  granted  him.  The  absolute  and 
necessary  expenses  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  regular  French 
student,  save  the  payment  of  100  francs,  each,  for  a  thesis, 
seal,  and  Diploma,  together  with  100  francs  for  six  "  certificates 
cCaptUude.'*  There  are  three  members  of  the  Faculty  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  to  conduct  these  examinations,  the  final 
of  which,  are  entirely  practical,  and  are  examined  at  the  bed- 
side, save  that  of  Midwifery.  Two,  four  or  six  cases,  as  they 
may  think  proper,  are  selected,  upon  which  the  applicant  is 
required  to  give  the  prognosis,  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 
Those  preceding  upon  Anatomy,  are  conducted  over  the  dead 
body  :  thus,  for  instance,  an  arm,  leg,  or  any  other  member  is 
selected,  who  is  required  to  dissect  it  in  presence  of  the  tribu- 
nal ;  give  the  particular  and  relative  position  of  bones,  mus- 
cles, nerves,  vessels,  &c.  The  remaining  subjects,  upon  which 
he  is  to  be  examined,  are  drawn  from  an  urn,  so  that  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  what  is  to  come.  This  is  doubtless  done  to 
prevent  a  student  from  adopting  any  one  disease,  as  a  spedalUy, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  med\cal  studies.  He  is  therefor/a 
compelled  to  know  irell  every  branch  contained  in  the  catalogue 
of  Medical  studies.  His  thesis  must  be  written  and  printed 
in  French,  and  w\\  open  defence  of  the  views  set; forth  therein, 
must  be  given  in  presence  of  those  constituted  his  judges. 
Before  taking  finally  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  must  have  served 
the  last  t\v el ve  months  of  his  course  in  an  Hospital.  Thus, 
briefly,  are  the  requisitions  before  the  title  of  "Doctor  of 
Medicine''  can  be  granted  to  any  applicant  by  the  French 
Schools.  It  is  an  ordeal,  yet  not  so  frightful  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, for  many  who  are  passed,  are  led  by  favor  or  prefer- 
ment, answer  more  promptly  or  assume  an  air  of  confidence 
that  wins  upon  the  professors,  while  he  who  is  less  fluent,  less 
gassy,  or  less  prompt  in  answering,  is  turned  aside,  although 
intrinsically  more  deserving  than  his  successful  opponent. 
Thus,  withal,  their  nglecs  obligatoires,  the  French  Schools  are 
uot without  ubjeelions.  Impudence  and  ready  speech,  even, 
in  our  Republic,  often  elevate  one  farbeyond  his  actual  merit 
—while  he,  whose  mind  as  well  as  tongue,  has  to  be  flogged 
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into  activity,  sinks  infinitely  lower  after  his  coup  d'essai,  than 
before. 

The  FaculU  de  Medicine  is  a  body  of  26  professors  appointed 
by  Government,  with  fixed  salaries,  ranging  from  7,500  to 
10,000  francs.  A  Dean  is  also  appointed  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  whose  duties  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Dean's  office 
in  America,  save  in  the  exercise  of  a  more  absolute  power : 
such  as  convoking  the  Faculty  and  suspending  its  action,  or 
any  Course  cf  Lectures  he  may  see  proper. 

There  are  also  24  ^'agr^giSj''  choSen  by  competition,  and  are 
nothing  more  than  Vice  Professors.  They  are  privileged  to 
Lecture,  conduct  a  chemical  service,  or  follow  the  wards,  in 
absence  of  the  regular  Professor.  I  give,  as  a  note  of  refer- 
ence, a  list  of  the  Professorships  and  their  names  attached  : 
Anatomy,  Denonvilliers  ;  Pathological  Anatomy,  Chruveillier ; 
Physiology,  Berard ;  Surgical  Pathology,  Cloquet ;  General  Pa- 
ihohgy  and  Therapeutics,  Andral;  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica,  GrisoUe ;  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Adelon ;  Hygienic 
Medicin,  Bouchardat ;  Phanuzcy,  Soubeiran ;  Organic  Chemistry y 
Wurtz;  Medical  Natural  Philosophy,  GsLvervet ;  Medical  Natural 
History,  Moquin  Tandon ;  Clinical  Surgery,  Velpeau,  Nelaton, 
Jobert,  and  Becquerel ;  Operations  and  Bandages,  Malgaigue ; 
Clinical  Medicin,  Peorry,  Bouillaud  Rostan,  and  Trousseau ; 
Clinical  Obstetrics,  Paul  Dubois  ;  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Fe- 
males and  Children,  Moreau ;  Medical  Pathology,  DumeriL 
This  body  regulates  all  matters  pertaining  to  Medicine.  They 
exercise  absolute  power,  and  are  only  under  the  control  of 
the  Government.  Every  position,  from  Interne  to  Professor,  is 
determined  by  what  are  termed  concoiiri<,  or  test  of  scholarship ; 
and  should  any  vacancy  occur,  it  must  be  filled  by  him  who 
has  but  succeeded  in  his  concour,  not  because  he  may  have 
served  a  term  of  even  three  score  and  ten  yeara  as  an  Interne, 
Externe,  or  Agrege,  nor  yet  by  preference,  nor  reputation. 
This  system  of  concours  is  made  the  test  then,  and  in  some 
respects  a  rigorous  one.  There  are  certain  preferences,  how- 
ever, allowed  him  who  hai*  numbered  his  twentieth  or  twenty- 
first  year  as  professor  in  an  Hospital,  yet  should  he  seek 
another,  left  vacant,  either  by  death  or  resignation,  he  must 
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gain  his  position  through  the  ume  de  scruiin,  and  not  by  con- 
cours.  Among  the  more  prominent  features  in  the  medical 
schools  of  Paris,  are  the  advantages  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  an  item  not  inconsiderable.  Here  a  student  may  prose- 
cute his  medical  studies  for  any  number  of  years,  without  the 
cost  of  two  francs,  unless  he  intends  graduating,  and  then  a 
sum  of  J240  only  is  required.  Six  years  is  the  period  fixed 
for  a  full  course,  including  two  years  of  preliminary  study, 
commencing  with  the  medical  alphabet  and  ending  with  a 
printed  thesis,  the  smiles  of  the  Medical  Board,  a  Seal  and  Di- 
ploma. Everything  is  free  of  access.  Lectures  are  given  in 
the  ecole  Pratique  and  School  of  Medicine,  commencing  at  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  closing  at  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  from  the  first 
of  November  to  the  first  of  August.  Gratuitous  lectures  are 
also  given' upon  various  medical  subjects  throughout  the  qiui' 
trier  Latin.  Dissections  are  not  allowed,  either  at  ecole  Pra- 
tique or  Clamari,  the  only  two  general  dissecting  rooms  in  the 
city,  during  the  summer  months;  yet,  courses  upon  Operative 
Sargery  are  permitted  after  a  special  permit  has  been  granted 
the  demonstrator  by  the  Counceil  de  SurveUlance. 

The  student,  leaving  America  for  the  Paris  schools,  should 
first  have  obtained  his  diploma,  (medical),  and  a  knowledge  of* 
(he  French  language^  a  partial  knowledge  at  least;  for  while  the 
former^  acting  as  a  passport,  serves  to  render  his  position,  as  a 
physician,  easy  and  unembarrassed,  the  latter  supports  his  con  j 
fidence  and  protects  him  from  impositions.  His  diploma  is 
often  demanded  of  him.  Should  he  fall  sick  and  have  occa- 
sion  to  purchase  drugs  of  a  Pharmaceiijtist,  not  one  ounce  can 
he  obtain  without  first  presenting  either  his  diploma  or  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  practising  physician. 

The  greatest  drawback,  however,  to  an  English  or  American 
student,  is  the  language,  a  most  important  consideration,  and 
one  I  fear  that  is  too  much  neglected.  If,  before  reaching 
France,  he  should  have  gained  so  much  as  the  elementary 
principles  only,  that  in  itself  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  him.  By  following  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  the  Clinical 
lectures,  beside  instructions  and  examinations,  for  himself,  of 
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the  patients,  he  will  have  gained,  before  the  first  five  months, 
much  of  value  to  him — information  that  one  or  two  years'  stu- 
dy in  America  could  not  give.  Occasionally,  a  young  man 
who  has  chosen  Paris  for  a  home  for  at  least  a  twelve  month, 
is  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  can  master  the  language 
in  from  two  to  four  months.  To  effect  this,  he  shuts  himself 
up,  pours  over  his  French'  exercises  with  an  assiduity  truly 
fatiguing,  seldom  enters  an  Hospital,  unless  for  recreation, 
but  believes,  by  this  mechanical  coui*se  of  study,  he  will  have 
gained  the  key,  the  oil,  and  the  air  of  a  native  Frenchman, 
by  the  wane  of  the  first  moon.  This  assumption,  pro- 
voked by  self-confidence,  leads  him  to  suppose  that  not  one 
expression  falls  from  the  lips  of  Professors  or  patients,  that  he 
cannot  fully  interpret — mot  a  mot  This  is  altogether  a  false 
impression,  and  one  that. instead  of  advancing  his  interest 
either  in  a  medical  or  social  point  of  view,  throws  him  back 
in  the  scale  of  advancement,  besides  robbing  him  of  his  most 
valuable  moments — moments  that  might  have  been  profitably 
spent  in  a  free  intercourse  with  the  masses.  Some  fete  there 
are,  I  will  admit,  who  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  within  the 
space  of  three  months  to  iindersiand  with  tolerable  facility, 
but  who,  when  attempting  to  speak,  make  most  hideous  blun- 
ders, more  especially  in  the  construction  and  disposition  of 
the  partitive  articles  and  prepositions.  Let  five  months  pass, 
and  he  will  tell  you  he  knows  less  of  tjie  language  he  sup- 
posed he  knew  than  in  the  first  two  weeks  or  ten  days.  I  do 
not  intend  this  to  discourage  others  from  coming  here,  but 
merely  to  put  them  upon  the  qui  vivc,  and  above  all  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  language  at  home.  I  would 
deferentially  advise,  also,  that  a  student  should,  by  all  means, 
bring  his  English  works,  at  least  upon  Surgery,  Physiology, 
Obstetrics  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  for  he  will  find  them  in- 
valuable aids,  especially  during  the  early  pj^rt  of  his  medical 
course.  After  he  has  learned  to  read  with  facility,  he  can 
consult  those  of  French  authors.  While  noticing  the  difficul- 
ties that  one  must  necessarily  encounter,  I  must  not  omit  that 
of  living,  taken  in  an  American  sense.  Everything  from  the 
most  ordinary  necessities  to  the  smallest  luxuries,  are  exorbi- 
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tantly  high,  and  in  scarcely  one  article  is  there  an  exception 
to  the  remark.  You  will  be  told,  doubtless,  the  contrary,  but 
you  should  prepare  yourselves  with  a  sicrpliis  for  emergencies, 
let  the  dream  of  ease,  comfort,  good-living,  &c.,  be  what  it 
may.  Books,  (unbound,)  gloves,  and  icine  are  about  the  only 
cheap  articles  of  merchandise.  Notwithstanding  these  incon- 
veniences, a  life  among  the  Hospitals  is  aplesant  though  la- 
borious one. 

Withal,  France  stands ^r5<  in  Medicine  and  Surgery;   its 
Hospital  system  botte  rregulated ;  its  requisitions  for  gradua- 
tion more  severe,  and  its  board  of  instruction,  coupled  with 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  medical  investigation,  places  her  far 
beyond  any  other  country.     England,  I  fear,  has  some  national 
characteristics  which  must  ever  act  as  drawbacks  upon  her 
success  in  attempting  to  rival  her  sister  across  the  channel. 
She  has,  it  is  ti-ue,  turned  out  many  distinguished  men  in  the 
profession,  and  has  done  much  towards  the  advancement  of 
medicine,  but  by  whom  ?      Men  of  poverty  and  low  birth  ? 
Rarely  ever  but  by  men  claiming  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Lords  or  Dpchesses ;  thus,  if  one  drop  of  royal  sang  can  be 
detected  in  his  genealogy,  he  is  at  once  favored  and  promoted. 
Lineage,  not  worth  or  merit,  are  the  requisites  for  promotion 
or  advancement.     There  is  one  feature  in  the  French  schools 
I  would  wish  to  see  adopted  in  those  of  America ;  that  is,  the 
absence  of  all  applause,  filth,  tobacco  juice,  disorder,  and  an 
excess  of  wine.     The  most  profound  silence  in  the  wards  and 
amphitheatres  is  observed,  almost  to  a  fault.     What  an  oppo- 
site state  of  things  exists  in  a  majority  of  our  schoolg,  North 
and  South.     Repeated  applause  is  tolerated,  if  not  approved. 
A  spirit  of  restlessness  too  often  manifests  itself,  with  a  cen- 
surable inattention  to  the  valuable  instructions  of  the  worthy 
professor,  who  is  sometimes  compelled  to  lecture  while  a  por- 
tion of  his  class  are  either  taking  a  private  game  at  cards,  sat- 
isfying the  inner  man  with  a  mess  of  pea-nuts,  and  strewing 
the  hulls  about  the  floor,  or  it  may  be,  indulging  in  a  quiet 
slumber ;  and  yet,  we  would  not  turn  censor  morum^  and  criti- 
cise the  habits  ot  our  compeers  in  the  honored  land  of  our 
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commoii  nativity.  No  !  no  !  while  we  would  gladlysee  Ameri- 
can students  surpassed  by  none  on  earth,  and  would  gladly 
hail  any  rational  improvement,  we  are  too  young  to  censure, 
and  have  no  taste  for  the  work.  Facts  and  opinions  then, 
have  been  frankly,  perhaps  too  frankly,  given,  but  should  the 
hasty  and  unsystematised  suggestions  here  furnishe*d,  aid  any 
of  my  beloved  young  countrymen  in  their  attempts  to  prose- 
cute their  medical  studies  abroad,  and  especially  in  the  great 
French  capital,  I  shall  be  amply  compensated  for  supplying 
these  details. 


ARTICLE    11. 


Something  ^^new  undei' the  Sun!*'  Negro  Testimony  vs.  the  &i- 
ence  of  Medicine !  A  learned  Professor  of  Medicine  inirodtic* 
ing  an  old  African  Slave  to  his  Medical  Class  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  his  Experience  and  Opinion  in  the  settlement  of  a  oofUro- 
verted  physiological  qicestion.  By  J.  Boeing,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  an  editorial  notice 
in  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  a7ui  Surgery^  for  August, 
1857,  of  the  Lecture  delivered  by  me,  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco,"  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
course  of  Lectures  in  the  "  Atlanta  Medical  College,"  in  which, 
while  the  writer  shrinks  from  being  understood  as  "  defend- 
ing the  use  of  Tobacco,"  or  as  being  the  apologist  of  those 
who  do  use  it,"  he  disingenuously  seeks  to  cast  opprobrium  upon 
the  Lecture,  and  parry  its  force,  by  reference  to  a  former  dis- 
cussion, in  which  he  ^d  taken  the  very  position  here  disclaim- 
ed, and  in  the  defence  of  which  he  had  introduced  to  his  Med- 
ical Class  an  old  African  slave,  for  the  purpose  of  invoking 
his  experience  and  qpinian. 

He  tells  us,' that  having  introduced  "Old  George,"  who 
was  then  "  ninety-seven  years  of  age,  he  asked  him,  *  What 
a  man  ought  to  do,  and  live  on,  to  attain  his  great  age,  and 
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yet  be  hale  and  strong/  "  Interesting  teacher  and  pupil ! — 
The  old  teacher  answered,  "  he  ought  to  eat  plenty  of  bacon, 
com  bread,  and  cabbage,  and  work  from  Monday  morning 
until  Saturday  night  in  the  open  field."  The  student  then 
asked  his  sable  teacher, — 

"Do  you  drink  any  sort  of  spirits  V 

George — "  Not  much — never  did  drink  mneh  ;  never  drunk." 

"Do  you  use  tobacco  V 

(Jfor^re—"  Yes  Sir/' 

"How  do  you  use  it  ?" 

George — "  Smoking  it  in  pipe  and  chewing  it." 

"  Do  you  use  much  ?" 

George — "Always  smoking  or  chewing,  except  when  eating." 

"  What !  not  when  you  are  sleeping  ?*' 

George — "  No  !  I  don't  chew  it  while  I  sleep,  but  it  is  there 
in  my  mouth,  ready  forme  when  I  wake.  I  always  go  to  sleep 
with  tobacco  in  my  mouth/' 

"How  long  have  you  used  tobacco  ?" 

George — "  About  ninety  years.'* 

"You  have  a  wife?" 

George — "Yes,  I  have  my  seventh  wife  now." 

"How  many  children  have  you  had  ?" 

George — "  I  don't  know  how  many  I  have  buried,  but  a  great 
many.    I  have  only  ihirty-seven  living/' 

Here  the  instructions  concluded,  the  pupil,  evidently  being 
well  instructedj  and  satisfied  with  his  attainments.  The  im- 
pressions of  this  African  eloquence  seem,  indeed,  indelibly 
written,  and  singularly  influential  even  to  the  present  moment. 
]B[ut  are  we  to  understand  that  the  chewing  and  smoking  to- 
bacco, the  number  of  wives  cTijoyed^  or  the  numerous  children 
begotten,  or  the  whole^  together  with  bacon,  corn-bread  and 
cabbage,  and  hard  work,  furnish  the  means  of  attaining  so  * 
great  an  age  with  vigor,  such  as  George  developed  ?  I  sup- 
pose the  whole  are  .to  be  taken  into  the  account,  especially  the 
large  number  of  wives,  or  women^  to  whom  the  old  man  had 
^joyed  access,  and  the  remarkable  proficiency  developed  of 
begetting  children,  since  they  are  so  particularly  enumerated, 
and  some  of  them  italicised  by  the  (then)  student,  now  learned 
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professor^  and  that  he  who  would  share  like  blessings  with 
"good  old  George,"  must  adopt  his  means  for  their  "attain- 
ment." Is  the  proposition  adopted  ?  Having  been  denied  the 
advantages  of  such  instructions,  I  cannot  venture  on  the  one 
hand  to  adopt  the  doctrines ;  nor,  on  the  other,  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  so  forcibly  inculcated. 
I  surrender  the  point  without  discussion.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
approachable. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  first  instance  in  which  I 
have  been  routed  by  unanswerable  arguments  of  the  kind, 

A  short  time  since,  while  engaged  in  a  case  of  midwifery, 
in  the  country,  the  placenta  being  extracted,  a  company  of 
wise-looking  old  matrons  demanded  that  it  should  be  burned, 
affirming  from  "  experience,"  that  unless  this  was  done  the 
patient  would?  "  flood."  The  argument  was  resistless,  I  surren- 
deredf  and  forthwith  pitched  the  after-birth  into  the  fire. — 
While  it  was  broiling  and  hissing  on  the  coals,  one  of  the 
company,  an  expert  in  the  "  third  degree"  of  self-invportancej 
said  to  me,  "  Doctor,  do  you  know  Jis^  what  will  stopflooden  ?" 
I  was  "  stumped,"  and  asked  her  if  she  knew  of  such  a  reme- 
dy. "  Well,"  she  said,  "  let  the  woman  swallow ./is<  two  drops 
of  the  blood  in  that  ar  cord,  and  thar's  an  eeud  o'  floodeu." 
It  was  too  much.     I  was  vanquished,  and  yielded  the  field. 


ARTICLE    III, 


A  Case  of  Menorrhagia  and  Treatment:    By  E.  C.  Moyer,  M. 
D.,  of  Talbotton,  Geo. 

Mrs.  S — ,  aged  43  yfears ;  nervo-bilious  temperament ;  the 
mother  of  two  children,  who  died  in  infancy,  consulted  me  in 
August,  185$,  in  reference  to  her  alarming  condition.  She 
was  suffering  from  great  exhaustion,  from  excessive  Menor- 
rhagic  discharge.  I  found  her  in  the  following  condition : 
Excessive  nausea,  pain  in  the  head,  cold  extremities,  loaded 
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tongue,  constipated  bowels,  pulse  130  per  minute,  accompa- 
nied with  disgust  for  all  kinds  of  aliment,  and  an  inability  to 
retain  anything  taken  per  oris.     The  bowels  were  opened  by 
enemeta.     I  ordered  Opium,  grs.  iij ;  Acetate  Plumbi,  grs.  xij  ; 
Calomel,  grs.  vj,  divided  into  six  pills,  one  to  be  given  every 
two  hours;  mustard  plaster  to  the  epi-gastrium.  , The  use  of 
the  piUs  increased  the  already  deathly  nausea  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  require  their  discontinuance ;  ordered  acid  sulph. 
Aromatic,  20  drops,  in  a  half  wine  glass  sweetened  waterj 
every  two  hours.     The  stomach,  after  tolerating  a  few  doses, 
rejected  it,  though  given  in  combination  with  infusion  of  rose 
leaves,  and  in  every  form  that  it  could  be  administered.    Al- 
though the  frequent  application  of  mustard  plasters  and  turpen- 
tine poultices  were  made,  and  finally  a  large  blister  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, it  in  no  degree  lessened  the  nausea.    I  then  ordered 
the  following  mixture :  Saturated  Tr.  Opii,  Si ;  Acid  Nitric 
pure.  Si ;  Fiat  Mist,  10  drops  in  half  wine  glass  of  the  infu- 
sion of  roses,  every  five  hours ;  the  nausea  became  instantly 
relieved,  and  the  hemorrhage  rapidly  declined,  and  Mrs.  S — 
soon  regained  her  wonted  health  and  vigor. 

On  the  13th  day  of  August,  one  year  from  the  menorrhagic 
attack  just  referred  to,  I  was  called  in  great  haste  to  see  Mrs. 
8—,  who,  on  my  arrival,  informed  me  that  she  had  been  flood- 
ing sixteen  days,  not  profusely,  until  within  the  last  few  hours. 
I  found  the  menorrhagic  discharge  to  be  very  great.  She  was 
exceedingly  pale,  extremities  cold,  pulse  140  per  minute,  bow- 
els constipated,  tongue  heavily  coated,  and  dreadful  nausea. 
I  gave  ten  grs.  Blue  Mass,  followed  in  four  hours  with  an  active 
dose  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  acidulated  with  Sulph,  Acid, 
and  its  action  promoted  by  enemas  of  cold  water,  which  in 
some  slight  degree  relieved  the  nausea,  which,  however,  soon 
returned  in  all  its  former  severity  and  urgency.  A  large  blis- 
ter to  the  epigastrium  afforded  no  relief  from  her  suffering ; 
the  Nitric  Acid  and  Tr.  Opii  were  given  as  in  a  former  attack, 
Aromatic  Sulph.  Acid,  Acetate  Plumbi  and  Opii,  Ergot  in  Tr. 
in  powder  and  in  infusion,  alum  and  rose  water,  pulv.  Kino 
Alum,  Tannin  and  Opium,  each  in  their  turn  were  given, 
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without  the  least  relief  to  the  nausea,  or  in  arresting  the  men- 
orrhagic  discharge.  Injections  per  vaginum  and  per  annum 
with  ice  cold  water  were  made  every  two  or.three  hours.  In- 
jections per  vaginum  of  Alum  water,  sol.  Acetate  Lead,  Tanic 
Acid  and  Kreasote,  Acetate  of  Zinc,  sulphate  of  Zinc,  tincture" 
of  the  Sesquichloride  of  Iron,  2  drms.  to  •  oz.  water,  each  in 
their  turn,  were  thoroughly  used  without  in  the  least  checking 
the  hemorrhage.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease  and  sufferings 
of  my  patient,  I  found  her  greatly  exhausted,  almost  ex-san- 
guine, unable  to  retain  anything  taken  per  oris,  except  dram 
doses  of  McMinn's  Elixir  of  Opium.  On  the  9tli  day  of  my 
attendance,  and  25th  day  of  the  hemorrhage,  I  found  the  womb 
to  be  greatly  enlarged,  four  times  its  natural  size,  A  vaginal 
examination  with  the  speculum  uteri,  revealed  an  ulcer,  in- 
volving the  entire  ostince^  the  size  of  an  half  dollar,  bleeding 
profusely.  I  applied  a  stick  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  to  the 
whole  ulcerated  surface,  which  only  partially  arrested  the 
hemorrhage  for  a  few  hours.  I  cauterized  the  ulcer  several 
times  with  a  solution  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver,  10  grs.  to  the 
ounce,  with  no  better  effect.  I  applied  the  Acid  Nitrate  of 
Mercury  for  several  days ;  the  ulcer  did  not  improve  in  the 
least  under  its  use.  Hemorrhage  continued  unabated  ;  Tan- 
nin and  Kreasote,  the  Sulphate  and  Acetate  of  Zinc  were  each 
m  thtu  111  in  used,  mth  but  little  if  any  benefit.  I  then  used 
tiuct.  Ferrij  Chloridi,  drops  ij  to  4  oz.  water,  and  the  hemorr- 
hage was  instantly  arrested  as  if  by  magic.  The  ulcer  soon 
assumed  a  liealthy  appearance,  and  under  the  daily  use  of  the 
black  wasJi,  rapidly  healed.  The  nausea  disappeared,  together 
with  disgust  for  food.  A  generous  diet  was  prescribed,  and 
the  following  Tonic  Aperient :  ]^ — Infusion  of  Gentian,  Jviij  ; 
Infusion  Rose  Leaves,  Jviij  ;  Sulphate  Magnesia,  Sj  ;  Sulphate 
Fcrri,  grs.  xxx ;  Acid  Sulph.  Dilute,  3ij ;  Fiat.  Mist,  wine 
glass  full,  three  times  daily.  Occasionally  a  pill  oi  Blue  Mass, 
Ext.  Hyosciam  and  Lupuline  was  given,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  action  on  the  liver.  Under  the  above  treatment  Mrs.  S — 
rapidly  recovered  her  usual  health,  strength  and  spirits,  hav- 
ing been  confined  to  her  bed  fifty  days,  requiring  nineteen- 
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twentieths  of  the  time  the  constant  attention  ot  her  physician. 
On  the  2d  day  of  last  March,  seven  months  from  the  last 
attack,  I  was  again  summoned  in  haste  to  see  Mrs.  S — .    On 
my  arrival,  I  found  her  suffering  from  a  recurrence  of  another 
more  severe  attack  of  Menorrhagia,  all  the  former  symptoms 
greatly  aggravated,  with  the  addition  of  a  pain  in  the  right 
hypochondrium  and  right  shoulder,  unable  to  lie  on  the  left 
fflde,  suffering  from  dreadful  nausea  and  fear  of  immediate 
dissolution ;  liver  greatly  engorged  and  torpid,  spleen  much 
enlarged.      An  examination  per  vaginum,  with  the  speculum 
uteri,  revealed  a  perfectly  sound  uteri,  and  a  profuse  hemorr- 
hagic discharge  from  the  uterine  cavity ;  the  womb  was  slightly 
enlarged  and  anteverted.    In  order  to  arouse  the  liver  to  action, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  disengorge  it,  I  gave  ten  grains  of 
calomel  with  Ext.  Hyosciamus  and  Lupulin,  followed  in  four 
hours  with  a  full  dose  *of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  acidulated 
with  a  few  drops  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  the  operation  of  the  bow- 
els being  aided  by  repeated  enemas  of  cold  water.    After  the 
bowels  were  fully  unloaded,  I  gave  60  drops  of  McMinn's 
Elixer  of  Opium,  the  only  form  of  opium  which  the  stomach 
would  or  could  tolerate^  indeed,  the  stomach  would  instantly 
eject  every  kind  of  aliment  and   medicine.    I,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious attack,  applied  mustard*  plasters,  turpentine  poultices, 
and  a  large  blister  to  the  epigastrium,  wi^h  no  relief  to  the 
constant,  distressing  and  urgent  nausea,  irf  consequence  of 
which,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  adminis- 
tration of  every  remedial  agent  per  oris,  except  an  occasional 
dose  of  McMinn's  Elixer  of  Opium.    I  used  injections  of  ice 
cold  water  evei7  three  or  four  hours  per  anum ;  I  kept  the 
vaginal  canal  constantly  packed  tight,  with  my  favorite  Tam- 
pon (tow)  either  dry  or  saturated  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  following  astringent  lotions :  Acetate  Plumbi,  Acetate  or 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  Sulphate  of  Alum ;    Tannin  and  Kreasote 
and  the  tinct  Perri  Chloride,  4  drms.  to  8  oz.  water.      I  also 
kept  the  uterine  orifice  constantly  plugged  with  tow.    Her 
hips  were  elevated,  room  cool  and  dark,  and  the  most  perfect 
quietude  enjoined ;  yet,  with  all  the  above  precautions,  day 
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after  day,  and  night  after  night  passed,  each  day  and  night 
finding  my  patient  no  better,  but  gradually  growing  worse, 
until  the  sixteenth  dayu)f  my  constant  bedside  attendance  was 
reached,  my  patient  no  better,  but  infinitely  growing  worse, 
in  the  most  imminent  danger,  prostrated  from  irritation,  and 
the  long  and  unchecked  hemorrhagic  discharge,  almost  articulo 
mortis.  In  this  alarming  state  of  things  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
Every  effort  heretofore  had  been  unavailing,  perfectly  abortive. 
In  this  extremity,  I  felt  that  I  had  one  more  resource  left.  I 
resolved  to  try  it,  although  its  use  might  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  yet  I  felt  that  the  end  justified  the  means, 
viz  :  to  inject  the  cavity  of  the  womb  with  the  Nitrate  of  Sil- 
ver. Having  no  suitable  instrument,  I  passed  a  male  silver  ca- 
theter through  four  inches  of  a  No.  10  gum  elastic  catheter, 
leaving  two  inches  above  the  end  of  the  silver  catheter,  into 
which  I  inserted  the  point  of  a  two  inch  glass  syringe,  charged 
with  a  solution  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver,  10  grs.  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  I  injected  with  much  force  into  the  uterine  cavity, 
its  contents  ;  and  to  my  inexpressible  delight,  as  by  magic,  the 
heuioiiiuii^e  was  instantly  arrested.  The  injection  caused 
much  nausea  and  pain,  which  was  sooji  relieved  by  100  drops 
McMuuu's  Elixir  of  Opium.  There  was  a  slight  return  of  the 
hemoi iliage,  the  next  day.  I  repeated  the  injection  ;  Mrs.  S. 
experienced  but  trifling  pain,  no  nausea;  the  hemorrhage 
ceased,  together  wTth  the  nausea,  neither  afterwards  returned. 
I  contiuiicd'the  mercurial  preparation  with  ext.  Hyosciamus 
and  Lnpiiline  every  third  or  fourth  night,  followed  in  the 
morning  ^^  ith  a  good  dose  of  Sulphate  Magnesia,  acidulated 
with  Sulphuric  Acid.  In  conjunction  with  the  following 
Tonic  Aperient,  T^  Infusion  Genitian,  Jviiss;  Infusion  Roses, 
Sviiss  ;  S}  rup  Rhacadas,  5i ;  Sulphas  Ferri  grains,  Magnesia 
Sulphas,  ^5i;  Acid  Sulph.  Dilute,  3ii;  Fiat  Mist,  Dose,  a 
wine  glass  full,  three  times  a  day,  aided  by  a  generous  diet. 
Mrs.  S.  Rapidly  regained  her  former  health  and  vivacity.  And 
although  she  has  menstruated  regularly,  she  has  suffered  no 
reniru  of  the  hemorrhagic  symptoms,  and  to-day,  12th  Au- 
gust, 1857,  she  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  better  health  and  spirits, 
than  for  the  last  25  years. 
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I  regard  the  hemorrhagic  attacks,  in  the  cases  referred  to, 
as  purely  cases  of  passive  Menorrhagia,  modified  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  uterus.  The  stomach  in  an 
highly  irritable  condition,  (sympathetically  aftected,)  the  liver 
torpid -and  greatly  engorged,  and  the  womb  slighly  enlarged 
and  ante  verted.  Indeed,  I  conceive  that  the  large  majority  of. 
the  cases  of  monorrhagia  are  of  the  passive  kind ;  if  not  80 
primarily,  they  become  so  secondarily,  from  the  force  of  cir-* 
cumstances.  In  addition  to  the  above  phm  of  treatment,  I 
would  suggest  the  free  use  of  acidulated  drinks,  mustard  plas- 
ter, or  blister  between  the  shoulders,  cold  hip  bath,  where  the 
patient  is  able  to  take  it,  or  the  cold  spunging  the  entii'e  body 
every  morying,  and  after  wiping  the  person  entirely  dry,  fric- 
tion to  be  freely  made  with  a  salt  towel,  and  a  most  generous 
diet  In  concluding  this  report,  I  must  enter  my  protest 
against  the  too  free  use  of  astringents,  per  vaginum ;  in  most 
cases  I  believe  them  worse  than  useless ;  from  long  experience, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  S.,  I  am  convinced  that  astrin- 
gent lotions  injected  into  the  vaginal  cavity  create  an  irrita- 
tion in  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  and  act  injuriously 
upon  the  principle  of  "  ubi  irritatio  ibi  fluxus." 


ARTICLE    IV. 

Chloroform    By  J.  S.  Weatherly,  M.  D.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

No  remedy  in  the  Materia  Medica,  I  opine,  is  more  potent 
for  good,  if  properly  used,  than  Chloroform  ;  and  yet,  it  seems 
to  be  distrusted,  and  to  be  entirely  discarded  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  profession.  They  say  that  its  use  is  fraught  with 
danger.  So  it  is,  and  so  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  any  pow- 
erful remedy.  Suppose  the  ghosts  of  all  those  dead  from  the 
abuse  of  opium,  mercury,  &c.,  were*  arrayed  in  solemn  order, 
and  made  to  pass  before  the  vision  of  our  profession  !  Me- 
thinks  the  line  of  Banquo's  ghosts  would  be  small  in  compar- 
ison to  the  long  line  that  would  shake  their  bony  fingers  in 
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solemn  warning  to  the  young  Galens  of  our  profession ;  to 
beware  of  these  potefit  remedies.  And  yet,  I  presume  it 
would  take  more  than  the  eloquence  of  a  "Weller,  sr.,  to  his 
son  Samivel,  ''  to  beware  of  the  vidders/'  added  to  the  testi- 
mony of  ghosts,  to  induce  us  to  lay  aside  these  powerful  and 
.  excellent  remedies.  Who  would  be  willing  to  see  his  patient 
writhing  in  pain  from  spasm  of  the  colon,  and  not  give  him 
upiuhu  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  powerful  remedy  and  must 
not  be  tampered  with  ?  We  want  powerful  remedies  to  fight 
disease  witli.  .  It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  extinguish  a  fire 
by  blowing  at  it  with  our  breath,  when  we  know  that  water  is 
its  uatiwal  antagonistic  force,  and  is  sure  to  subdue  it  if  used 
in  sufficient  quantities.  Yet,  some  will  look  on  a  poor  woman 
going  into  convulsions,  from  an  irritable  os  uteri,  and  never 
use  the  only  remedy  that  oflers  the  greatest  certainty  of  relief. 
Let  us  digress  a  little,  and  consider  for  a  few  moments  the 
terror  of  the  lying  in  chamber.  A  delicate,  nervous  woman, 
after  suffering  a  continually  exciting,  or  more  properly,  an  ex- 
haustiug*  influence,  upon  her  nervous  system  for  nine  months, 
arrives  at  tlie  proper  period  for  her  confinement.  The  os  uteri 
commences  to  dilate,  pain  comes  on,  every  nerve  is  quivering 
with  excitement.  The  influence  is  carried  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow.  The  machine  is  already  out  of  order  from 
over-work.  The  natural  smooth  flowing  nervous,  current  is 
disturbed,  and  the  woman  is  thrown  into  convulsions.  Just 
as  we  have  convulsions  from  nervous  exhaustion  after  bleed- 
ing, or  from  any  other  cause  which  detracts  the  natural  stimu- 
lus from  tlie  brain.  The  physician  is  sent  for  ;  it  is  a  case  of 
puerperal  eonvulsious.  His  mind  reverts  back  to  the  ponder- 
ous tomes  in  his  library,  the  great  authors  from  whom  he  h^s 
been  drinking  in  medical  lore,  and  who  from  their  misty  heights 
have  been  shining  upon  and  illuminating  his  pathAvay  of  dark- 
ness. Ho  is  lost  in  thought  for  a  moment,  and  a  moment 
only.  Perhaps  he  is  thin^king  of  the  awful  responsibility  of 
his  position.  Life  !  human  life  !  is  depending  on  him  ;  he  is 
thus  to  battle  with  death  itself.  Well  may  he  think.  Ah  ! 
he  has  it  now;  the  hooks  say  bleed  for  convulsions,  and  he 
bleeds.     For  what?     Because  the  books  say  so,  and  he  wants 
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his  patient  to  die  according  to  authority.     What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?     The  bleeding  exhausts  still  niore  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system,  renders  them  still  more  susceptible,  and  the  con- 
vulsions increase.     Another -bleeding,  and  more  convulsions. 
The  woman  dies,  from  what  ?     The  convulsions  or  the  bleed- 
ing.    Suppose  now  (as  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  in  some  five 
or  six  cases,)  a  handkerchief  moistened  with  chloroform  is  ap- 
plied to  the  nose ;  the  woman  breathes ;  those  irritable,  worn- 
out  nerves  quiet  down  ;  she  sleeps  gently  and  quietly — *'  sleep 
that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eyes" — brings  rest  to  the 
nervous  system,  and    "  affords  the   only  boon  the  wretched 
mind  can  feel,"     The  influence  of  the  chloroform  is  carried  to 
every  part  of  the  system  ;  the  rigid  os  uteri  dilates,  and  by  a 
little  careful  manipulation  the  patient  is  delivered  of  a  plum}) 
crying  babe.     All  is  well  now  ;  the  patient  and  friends  grati- 
fied, and  the  physician  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  life.     Again  :  I  have  seen  patients  (lying  in)  who  were 
worn  out  by  irregular  and  spasmodic  pains,  where  no  progress 
was  being  made  towards  delivery,  and  the  patient  gradually 
sinking  from  nervous  exhaustion.      They  were  placed  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  as  if  by  magic,  the  pains 
would  become  expulsive,  and  the  woman  bo  delivered  quickly 
and  safely.     This  is  no  fancy  sketch.     I  am  satisfied  from  ex- 
perience that  we  have  no  remedy  so  sure  of  controlling  con- 
vulsive diseases,  especially  in  females  and  children,  as  chloro- 
form.    I,  of  course,  do  not  advocate  its  indiscriminate  use. 
There  are  cases  where  it  would  not  be  proper  to  use  it,  and 
others  where  it  comes  in  merely  as  an  adjunct.     If  convulsions 
are  dependent  on  inflammation,  of  course  use  remedies  for 
subduing  it ;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  especially  in  puer- 
peral convulsions,  there  is  anything  else  except  inflammation. 
The  nervous  system  is  exhausted  from  continued  excitement. 
You  wish  to  rest  it ;  for  you  know  by  that  means  it  will  be 
invigorated  and  resume  its  natural  actions.     And  among  all 
the  remedies  for  procuring  this  rest,  quickly  and  speedily, 
none  are  equal  to  chloroform.     I  intended  to  enumerate  other 
forms  of  disease,  for  which  I  have  used  chloroform,  but  have 
not  the  time  at  present. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

On  the  xise  of  BelladonnOy  in  arresting  the  secretion  of  milk.  By 
J.  H.  CoNNALLY,  M.  D.  Barnesville,  Georgia,  April  10th, 
1857. 

Allow  me,  through  the  columns  of  your  Journal,  to  relate 
the  following  case  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  Belladonna,  in 
an'esting  the  secretion  of  milk.  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Southern  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal,  where 
two  cases  bad  been  treated  successfully  with  that  Medicine. 

When  first  it  met  my  eye,  I  did  not  think  much  upon  the 
subject;  but  sincfe  then  I  have  had  occasion  to  try  the  remedy 
in  the  following  case :  I  was  called  a  few  days  since,  to  a  ser- 
vant belonging  to  Mrs. ,  w^ho  had  been  delivered  of  twins, 

some  days  previous  to  that  time.  The  "  little  ones''  lived  only 
a  few  moments  after  birth.  On  examination  of  the  mother,  I 
found  the  breasts  very  much  enlarged,  knotty  and  quite  ten- 
der; pulse  fall  and  bounding;  stomach  nauseated,  with  con- 
siderable headache.  I  gave  her  some  Medicine  to  tranquilize 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  then  applied  the  breast  pump ; 
but  it  was  so  very  painful,  and  the  lactiferous  ducts  were  so 
completely  obs  ructed  with  what  the  patient  termed  "curdled 
milk,'*  that  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  it.  I  then  ordered  v. 
grains  of  Belladonna  to  be  dissolved  in  5i  of  warm  water,  and 
applied  to  the  areola.  This  was  done  twice  during  the  night, 
with  considerable  relief  to  the  patient. 

On  my  visit,  the  next  evening,  I  found  that  the  tumefication, 
with  all  unpleasant  symptoms,  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  patient  declared  herself  quite  well.  I  did  not  perceive 
any  ill  effects  from  the  use  of  this  medicine.  The  lochia 
flowed  regularly  on,  and  ceased  at  the  regular  time,  with  sub- 
sidence of  all  unhealthy  action.  If  this  proves  as  effectual  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  in  some  few  cases  that  have  been  related, 
it  is,  certainly,  a  great  discovery,  and  worthy  the  notice,  of 
every  Physician. 
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Sudden  Deaths  in  the  Puerperal  state,  from  Dynamic  Lesions  of  the  Ner- 
vous Centers,  etc.  Translated  by  the  Editors,  from  i'  Union  Medicate 
de  la  Gironde  de  Bordeaux, 

[concluded.] 

3d.  Lively  Moral  Impressions. — Some  observations  of  sudden  death  in 
the  puerperal  stnte  have  been  attributed  to  a  lively  moral  impression. 
Although  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  occurred  have  been  ob- 
scure, we  must  not  pass  them  by  in  silence,  and  we  will  still  see  that  the 
Dervons  system  is  the  chief  moving  cause.  Under  the  influence  of  preg- 
naocy,  <tbe  affective  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  woman  are  modified, 
and  present  a  thoufand  and  one  aspects;  the  least  emotion,  a  lively  mor- 
al impression,  makes  its  report  throughout  the  whole  economy.  This 
modifieatioDy  which  supervenes  in  the  nervous  system  of  the-  woman  who 
has  conceived,  i^  such  that  it  exalts  her  sensibility  and  renders  her  more 
susceptible  to  tlie  action  of  physical  and  moral  causes.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Mac  Clinlock  contains  two  examples  of  sudden  death  in  consequence  of 
this  lively  moral  emotion.  *'  In  a  great  number  of  cases,"  says  he,  "  in 
which  a  state  of  collapse  and  prostration  shows  itself,  the  patients  had 
presented,  sometime  formerly,  a  particular  moral  state,  a  kind  of  fatal 
presentmient,  which  contributed  to  this  fatal  termination.''  That  a  long 
preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  a  dominant  idea,  must  exercise  a  marked 
depressive  influence  on  the  vital  energy,  is  a  fact  known  by  all  physicians, 
tod  of  which  we  might  cite  a  great  number  of  examples. 

*'I  am  convinced  of  this  fact,''  says  Ramsbotham,  that  the  existence 
of  constant  despair  daring  the  latter  period  of  the  pregnancy  has  a  most 
marked  influencn  in  diminishing  the  happy  effects  of  those  powers,  by 
▼irtae  of  which  are  completed  the  necessary  changes  which  follow  labor." 
Travers  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that,  among  the  women  recently  deliv- 
ered we  observe  cases  which  certainly  demonstrate  the  grievous  influence 
of  this  depressing  cause,  and  in  support  of  which,  he  reports  two  facts, 
uf  which  I  cite  only  the  following : 

Observaticn  1 2th.  A  young  lady,  happily  married,  impreased,  proba* 
bly,  by  some  sorrowful  and  unexpected  accident  supervening  in  the  circle 
of  her  friends,  had  manifested,  from  the  commencement  of  her  pregnancy, 
t  fear  of  dying  in  her  accottchement,  and  although  there  was  no  ground  for 
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this  belief,  her  fears  increased,  so  as  greatly  to  alarm  her  relations  and 
friends.  She  was  delivered  by  a  very  careful  and  experienced  physician, 
who  was  related  to  her.  The  labor  was  ea.%y  and  natural  in  all  respects ; 
it  was  not  accompanied  by  any  uniavorable  circumstance ;  the  infant  w&s 
dead-born,  incompletely  developed.  The  mother  died  suddenly,  six  hours 
after  delivery.  The  body  was  examined,  and  did  not  present  any  tiace 
of  lesion. —  Union  Medicale,  1853. 

In  the  puerperal  state,  the  imagination  of  the  woman  is  more  excitable, 
more  disposed  to  be  alarmed;  her  morals  and  sentiments  receive  profound 
and  particular  modifications. 

These  disorders  of  the  moral  and  afifective  faculties  are  very  pro- 
nounced, and  they  are  as  much  more  so  as  the  education,  mode  of  life, 
and  organization  have  impressed  on  her  a  greater  excitability. 

How  many  women,  who,  under  the  influence  of  pregnancy,  and  even 
after  delivery,  are  a  prey  to  distressing  dreams,  spasms,  sadness,  spleen^ 
melancholy,  and  to  a  state  of  moral  excitability  difficult  to  calm  }  It  is 
sufficient,  in  this  state  of  puerperal  susceptibility,  to  have  a  light  occa- 
sional causa,  the  least  emotion  of  joy  or  pain,  to  produce  the  gravest  con- 
sequences in  a  very  short  time.  Such  is  the  case  cited  by  M.  Dehoos, 
which  was  communicated  to  him  by  M.  Nelaton. 

Observation  13th.  Fifteen  days  after  a  natural  accouchement^  a  young 
lady  from  pure  precaution,  continued  to  keep  her  bed.  Her  father  came 
to  see  her,  and  talked  some  time  with  her;  she  was  very  well.  Tbo 
nurse  went  to  the  door  with  the  father,  and  when  she  returned  to  the 
bedside  of  the  lady  she  found  her  dead.    There  was  no  autopsy. 

Here  is  another  fact  of  the  same  kind,  communicated  to  me  lately  by 
Dr.  Charmois,  of  the  department  of  Bayou  : 

Observation  14th.  On  the  l5th  October,  '56,  I  was  called  to  the 
house  of  Capt.  M.  G.  to  observe  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  sud- 
denly. This  lady,  aged  34  years,  had  an  excellent  constitution.  Deliv- 
ered twelve  days  previously,  very  happily,  the  lochia  had  been  abundant. 
She  had  not  experienced  any  accident.  This  lady  was  of  a  very  great 
sensibility ;  to  such  a  degree  that  one  day,  from  a  simple  contrariety, 
while  she  had  her  menses,  they  were  arrested  and  did  not  return  for  six 
months.  She  received  a  letter  from  her  husband,  who  had  been  absent 
from  the  beginning  of  her  pregnancy,  in  which  he  announced  his  arrival 
on  this  day.  She  was  greatly  excited.  At  nine  a.  m.,  she  received  bim 
without  manifesting  very  great  joy  ;  she  conversed  all  day  with  him. 
About  seven  p.  m.  was  placed  in  another  bed,  and  suddenly  fainted  [and 
died.     All  means  usually  employed  were  useless.     I  arrived  two  hours 
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li^erward  to  look  on  a  dead  body.     She  was  fat;  and  her  face  did  not 
show  any  traces  of  suffering. 

Id  presence  of  all  these  observations,  so  full  of  interest;  can  we  not 
ask,  if  some  of  these  cases  of  death,  not  yet  explained,  abd  that  we  have 
Dot  wished  to  relate,  for  fear  of  making  our  paper  too  long,  are  not  due 
to  one  of  these  lively  moral  emotions  ?  There  are,  we  know,  some  ob- 
scure facts,  whose  explanation  seems  to  belong  as  much  to  psychology  as 
to  physiology,  in  which  the  most  exercised  scalpel,  and  all  the  means  of 
^  investigation  of  anatomical  analysis,  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
causes.  It  would  bo  a  vain  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  pathological . 
anatomist  to  try  to  find  constantly  a  material  alteration,  palpable  in  the 
organs  to  explain  these  fatal  terminations  in  the  woman  who  is  confined, 
or  who  is  still  under  the  influence  of  the  puerperal  state.  The  pathologi- 
cal anatomist  'm  forced  to  recognize  his  inability  there,  or  perhaps  his 
means  of  experiment,  insufficient  and  confined,  force  him  to  stop.  It  is 
permitted  to  the  physiologist  to  study  the  mechanism  of  these  moral 
causes,  in  the  development  of  certain  diseases,  and  in  the  production  of 
'  several  deaths.  Pain  and  joy  kill,  and  this  truth  is  not  only  of  the  do- 
main of  poetry,  but  it  belongs  as  entirely  to  that  of  surgery  in  general. 
The  moral  apparatus  of  the  woman  has  its  education,  its  disposition,  its 
proper  dbeascs.  If  tlio  cerebro-spinal  mass  is  identical  in  all  as  to  its 
anatomical  organization,  it  must  be  for  its  effects,  its  manife^ations,  its 
language  ;  it  is  modified,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  explains  to  us  why,  in  the  puerperal  state,  with  some  nervous 
and  excitable  women,  their  imagination,  more  easy  to  be  moved,  more 
susceptible  of  exaltation,  abandons  itself  more  easily  to  all  the  excess, 
perverts  itself  and  goes  astray.  We  find,  in  the  work  of  M.  Eoissac,  on 
Meteorology,  a  brilliant  parallel  of  these  kinds  of  organization.  ^^  We 
see,",  says  he, ''  certain  constitutions  drawn  from  these  delicate  influences, 
and,  for  example,  those  persons,  in  quite  a  large  number,  who  feel  and 
thirst  as  they  digest,  whom  physical  storms  no  more  than  moral  accidents 
either  trouble  nor  divert  from  their  accustomed  way,  and  whoso  life  en- 
closed in  the  realities  of  fositiveismy  neither  know  the  digression  of  imagi- 
nation, nor  the  multiform  shades  of  sensibility. 

The  preceding  reflections  are  applicable  to  these  natures.  Shall  I  say 
unhappy  ?■  Shall  I  say  privileged  ?  For  whom  the  sum  of  happiness 
and  of  suffering  is  double,  from  their  manner  of  feeling  them  ;  they  ap- 
ply themselves  to  those  sensitive  intellectual  persons  for  whom  a  light 
thorn,  physical  or  moral,  b  a  sharp  harpoon ;  to  those  persons,  in  fine, 
devoted  to  stuJy  and  contemplation,  anxious  for  the  past,  gloomy  for  the 
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future,  and  more  or  less  oppressed  by  the  tcedium  vitcRy  which  penetratos 
the  heart,  as  the  worm  the  caliz  of  the  flower  or  the  fruit  ripened  by 
summer.^' 

As  to  the  etiology  of  sudden  deaths,  in  consequence  of  moral  emotions 
during  the  puerperal  state,  wo  do  not  make  a  false  approach  when  we 
compare  them  to  the  sudden  deaths,  the  coosequencc  of  physical  pain 
and  nervous  exhaustion.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  nervoi^s  system,  worn 
out  also,  no  longer  sends  to  the  necessary  organs  for  the  support  of  life 
the  influx  which  is  indispensable  to  maintain  in  play  the  wheels  of  the 
economy.  The  causes  of  death  in  consequence,  of  lively  moral  emotions 
exist,  according  to  Cullen,  in  the  brain.  According  to  Bcchat,  the  moral 
emotions  affect  the  brain  but  secondarily ;  it  is  the  heart  which  ceases  to 
act  the  first  in  these  cases,  and  after  it,  the  death  of  the  other  organs ; 
the  emotion  of  joy  or  pain  bears  on  it  specially  their  influence,  and  as 
soon  as  its  movement  is  arrested,  very  soon  all  the  parts  become  immova- 
ble. 

Whether  it  may  be  from  a  cause  in  the  heart  or  brain  that  death  takes 
place,  it  is  none  the  ^ss  true  that  it  is  always  under  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system,  from  a  dynamic  lesion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  organ  to 
which  man  owes  the  place  he  occupies,  in  the  animal  scale. —  Cincinnati 
Medical  Observer. 


The  Medical  Treatment  of  Insanity.  By  M.  H.  Kanney,  M.  D.,  Red- 
dent  Physician  of  the  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  BlackweU's 
Island. 

Read  before  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintende^Us  of  American  In^ 
stitutionsforthe  Insane,  May,  1857. 

In  presenting  my  views  relative  to  the  medical  treatment  of  Insanity, 
I  shall  be  very  brief,  tracing  only  the  general  outlines  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  me  in  a  few  of  the  best-marked  forms  of  this  disease. 

The  object  of  the  report  is  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
different  members  of  the  Association  on  this  subject,  to  attain  which  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  particular  disease 
described.  The  treatment  of  insanity  is  the  great  desideratum,  although 
in  fact  subjects  of  secondary  importance  arc  much  more  frequently  dis- 
cusded.  The  peculiar  ideas  entertained  by  the  members  as  to  ventillation, 
the  construction  of  water- closcls,  &c.,  are  generally  understood;  but  I 
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ftm  unable  to  say  that  there  is  an  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of 
practice  in  any  one  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  determine  the  exact  treatment  which  should  be  pursued  in 
a  particular  case,  but  the  general  principles,  at  least/that  govern  our  course 
in  a  certain  defined  form  of  mental  derangement,  can  be  given  as  well  as 
in  the  treatment  of  physical  diseases  generally.  I  assume  that  there  are 
conventional  terms,  which  convey  to  the  mind  definite  ideas  of  certain 
forma  of  disease  which,  when  referred  to,  suggest  a  group  of  associated 
S  ^symptoms  that,  taken  collectively,  constitute  a  distinct  variety.  It  is  only 
to  a  few  of  such  well-known  and  recognized  forms  that  reference  will  be 

made. 

In  insanity  no  new  faculties  are  created,  but  those  already  exbting  are 
modified  by  the  conditions  of  exaltation,  depression,  or  perversion.  Tho 
type  of  the  different  varieties  of  disease  may  be  found  in  the  normal  state 
of  the  mind.  This  consideration  aflPords  important  aid  in  distinguishing 
one  form  of  mental  disease  from  another. 

I  shall  first  refer  to  Acute  Mania.  The  physiological  type  of  this  dis- 
ease  is  given  more  nearly  in  anger  marked  by  violence  than  in  any  other 
state  of  mind.  The  leading  characteristics  are,  impassioned,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual exaltation  (the  one  exhibited  by  perversion,  the  other  by  delu- 
sioo,)  the  rapid  flow  of  ideas,  violent  gesticulation,  disposition  to  over- 
throw or  destroy  the  furniture  of  the  room,  sleeplessness,  and  wild  expres- 
sion of  the  eye  and  countenance,  betraying  great  disquiet  of  mind.  Un- 
doubtedly the  term  of  acute  mania  recalls  a  certain  grouping  of  symptoms, 
and  conveys  more  accurate  notions  of  the  condition  than  would  the  minute 
description  of  an  individual  case,  since  by  abstraction  the  essentials  in 
particular  instances  have  been  selected  and  combined  to  form  the  general 
idea.  Taking  it  as  granted  that  the  form  referred  to  is  fully  recognized, 
the  medical  treatment  will  be  briefly  considered.  *  A  careful  examination 
mnbt  be  made  into  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  the 
fonctional  disturbance  of  any  organ  that  might  aff'ect  the  brain.  The  suc- 
cess following  treatment  depends  much  upon  the  care  exercised  in  the 
doty.  The  patient  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  excluded  from  all  excite- 
ment. In  most  oases  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  disor  - 
ed,  to  correct  which  an  active  cathartic  should  be  prescribed.  For  this 
purpose  the  combination,  hydrarg.  sub.  mur.  gr.  x,  pulv.  jalap,  gr.  xx, 
may  be  administered,  and  if  tho  patient  be  of  iull  habit  a  grain  of  tarta- 
rized  antimony  may  be  added.  The  skin  is  often  dry  and  unclean,  re- 
qairing,  after  catharsis,  a  warm  bath,  and  pulv.  ipecac,  c.  gr.  x,  the  fol- 
lowibg  night.  On  the  succeeding  day,  if  the  patient  be  plethoric  and 
there  seem  to  be  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  commence  with 
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ant.  et  potass,  tart.;  gr.  ss.  ier  in  die,  which  should  be  gradually  increased 
until  nausea  follows  ;  cold  applications  may  be  made  to  the  head,  and  spts. 
ammon.  ascetat.,  or  spts.  seth.  nit.  to  act  upon  the  secretions.  If  there 
be  unnatural  rapidity  in  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  still  persistiilg,  tinct. 
verat.  virid.  gtt.  v,  ad.  x,  bis  in  die,  may  be  substituted  for  the  tartar 
emetic.  If  for  several  days  the  patient  .continue  violent,  ol.  tiglii.  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  behind  the  ears;  selecting  for  this 
a  proper  time  in  the  advance  of  the  disease,  a  full  eruption  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  marked  improvement.  As  soon  as  the  prominent  symptoms  of 
violence  yield,  morph.  sulp.;  gr.  ss.  iet  in  dit^  is  substituted  for  the  reme- 
dies before  specified,  or  if,  at  the  time  of  admission,  the  patient  be  ema- 
ciated and  apparently  prostrated,  either  morphia  ojr  opium  is  given  direct- 
ly after  the  warm  bath.  Under  these  circumstances  a  full  diet  is  urged, 
and  if  with  restlessness  and  high  excitement  an  anaemic  state  of  the  brain 
is  believed  to  exist,  a  supply  of  meat  rich  in  fat  is  liberally  furnished. 
Beer  and  milk-punch  take  the  place  of  other  drinks.  Tonics,  such  as 
ferri  carb.,  potass,  iodid.,  &c.,  have  a  favorable  action,  and  even  quinine 
is  occasionally  admissible.  When  violent  paroxysms  are  separated  bj 
lucid  intervals,  as  in  recurrent  mania,  quinine,  in  doses  three  times  a  day 
during  the  quiet  period,  has  been  found  highly  beneficial. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  use  of  this  article  by. a  paper  read 
before  this  Association  three  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Tyler.  Since  then  I  have 
often  used  quinine  in  cases  of  the  recurrent  form  of  insanity  with  decided 
success.  In  many  the  lucid  interval  was  prolonged,  the  paroxysm  less 
severe,  and  in  few  instances  complete  recovery  was  the  result.  If  mas- 
terbation  was  suspected  as  a  cause,  free  applications  of  croton  oil  were 
made  to  the  penis  and  scrotum. 

Amenorrhoea  is  a  frequent  cause  of  mania  in  girls  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  25,  while  in  later  life  menstrual  disturbances  usually  produce 
melancholia.  Mania  from  this  source  yields  readily  to  proper  treatment 
The  tr.  al.  et  myrrh,  to  remove  constipation,  LugoFs  solution,  or  some 
other  form  of  iodine,  with  stimulating  applications  to  the  mamm»,  effect, 
ordinarily,  a  cure  in  two  or  three  months.  In  that  form  of  mania  in 
which  little  violence  exists — -the  patient  seeming  like  one  inebriated,  yet 
moved  by  that  same  mischievous  propensity  that  is  found  in  a  variety  of 
nymphomania,  opium  in  large  doses  controls  quite  effectually  the  undue 
exhilaration  of  spirits.  The  common  course  is  to  commence  with  tinct. 
opii.,  1  dr.  itr  in  die^  which  b  doubled  at  the  expiration  of  the  first,  or 
even  increased  to  three  drachms,  if  found  necessary,  at  the  end  of  the  se* 
cond  week.  From  the  peculiar  state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
these  large  doses  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  produce  little  sensiblo  effect 
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ftdde  from  aUajing  the  exoitement  and  occassioning  active  emisis  and  ca- 
tharsis. These  last  conditions  render  it  often  necessary  to  omit  the  medi- 
ome  for  a  daj. 

Melancholia,  the  lypemania  of  Esquirol,  is  another  form  of  mental  dis* 
ease  readily  recognized.  The  elementary  type  is  found  in  fear,  sorrow, 
or  grief,  as  exhibited  by  a  mother  in  tbe  loss  of  her  child,  or  in  impend- 
ing calamity.  The  peculiar  marks  whiph  distinguish  this  afiection  are  ex- 
altation of  the  sentiment  of  sorrow,  entire  concentration  of  mind  on  one 
idea  or  class  of  ideas,  and  an  inability  to  direct  the  attention  to  any  thin^ 
i^not  immediately  connected  with  that  which  wholly  absorbs  the  mind.  It 
is  frequently  dependent  on  some  bilious  or  uterine  derangment,  and  in  the 
selection  of  medicines  attention  should  be  directed  to  this  fact.  To  cor- 
rect the  secretions  mass,  hydrarg.,  or  the  hydrarg.  cum  cret&,  may  boused. 
Where  a  sufficient  alterative  effect  has  been  produced,  opiates  in  small 
doses  are  indicated.  The  object  is  to  partially  remove  the  intense  grief 
or  fear  which  characterizes  this  form  of  disease.  Morphia  in  small  doses 
may  for  a  long  time  be  continued.  During  its  administration  gentle  laxa- 
tives will  be  required ;  for,  aside  from  the  effect  of  opiate,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  constipation.  The  patient  generally  refuses  a  proper  amount  of 
nourishment,  leaving  the  vital  powers  greatly  reduced,  and  requiring  tonics 
and  stimulants — such  as  ferri  carb.,  porter;  ^c.  If  a  propensity  to  com- 
mit suicide  exist,  the  occasional  application  of  blisters,  or  ung.  antimon. 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  lessens  much  the  danger  of  such  an  occurrence. 
It  may  afford  benfit,  in  part,  by  relieving  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  but  principally  from  the  substitution  of  a  real  for  an  imaginary 
trouble. 

Of  the  remaining  forms  of  Insanity  Dementia  alone  is  that  which  I 
DOW  shall  consider.  Its  fundamental  type  or  analogous  exists  in  natural 
dullness  of  intellect.  The  leading  characteristic  is  an  enfeeblement  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  or  even  a  complete  obliteration  of  their  manifes- 
tations. Dementia  is  usually  a  sequel  of  mania  or  some  acute  affection  of 
the  brain ;  rarely  an  idiopathic  disease.  Moral  treatment  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  in  mania,  or  melancholia,  yet  a  judicious  use  of 
medicines  will  aid  much  in  tbe  restoration  of  reason.  To  relieve  anaemia, 
nntritious  diet  and  the  free  use  of  chalybeates  are  requisite.  The  object 
is  to  supply  the  brain  its  proper  stimulous  by  enriching  the  blood,  and 
thus  arou.ing  its  dormant  excitability.  As  the  muscle  loses  its  contrac- 
tile powur  from  long  inaction,  so  may  the  brain,  although  uncharged  in 
Btruciure,  cease  to  perform  its  proper  functions,  from  previous  long-con- 
tbiQcJ  di.Hease.  The  phosphates  of  iron  and  manganese  become  valuable 
io  this  disease  by  furnishing  the  necessary  amount  of  phosphortis  for  gen- 
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eratiDg  the  nervous  force.  In  a  few  iostaoces  rapid  improvement  has  fol- 
lowed the  use  of  cannahis  indica,  which  seems  to  have  a  special  tendencj 
to  stimulate  the  senses,  and  excite  the  moral  qualities.  Those  cases  in 
which  dullness  of  intellect  depends  on  a  congestive  condition  of  the  brain 
are  benefitted  by  counter  irritants,  such  as  blisters;  ung.  antimon.,  or  ol. 
tiglii  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  most  favorable  results  occa- 
sionally follow  accidental  sloughing  from  the  application  of  tartarized  an- 
timony, while  the  same  efifect  may  occur  from  an  extensive  abscess. 

Such  are  my  views  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  course  to  be  pursued  in 
treating  the  foregoing  forms  of  insanity,  each  individual  case  requiring, 
however,  modifications  of  treatment  corresponding  to  the  particular  cause, 
age,  sex,  temperament,  condition  of  system,  &c.  Adopting  the  somatic 
theory  as  to  the  proximate  cause  of  insanity,  that  the  material  part,  the 
braiu;  is  the  seat  of  disorder,  while  the  immaterial  is  not  subject  to  change, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  medicines  should  not  exert  a  controlling  in- 
fluence over  this  disease.  Not  only  is  the  physical  organization  directly 
afifected  by  medicinal  agents,  but  over  the  mind  itself  the  manifestation 
of  the  immaterial  through  the  medium  of  the  brain  is  subjected  to  their 
restoring  influence.  Narcotics,  especially,  seem  to  act  immediately  on 
the  brain;  producing  a  marked  physical  effbot.  Some  excite  the  senses^ 
others  produce  in  the  intellect  the  most  brilliant  images,  and  a  few  exert 
their  influence  over  the  moral  faculties.  ,  The  first  effect  of  opium  is  to 
allay  the  passions,  not  only  by  lessening  directly  the  most  violent  anger 
and  poignant  grief,  but  also  by  occupying  the  attention  with  fanciful  and 
pleasant  imagery^  tending  to  induce  cheerfulness  and  contentment.  Hy- 
oscyamuS;  on  the  contrary,  is  supposed  to  arouse  anger  and  jealousy,  while 
belladonna,  in  large  doses,  occasions  gloomy  thoughts  and  dejection  of 
mind.  Stramonium  affects  the  senses  primarily,  and,  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties, disposes  to  convulsive  merriment.  From  the  use  of  cannabis  the 
activity<of  the  senses  is  increased,  and  the  most  surprising  delusions  fol- 
low, which  may  continue  long  after  the  immediate  stimulus  has  passed 
away.  The  effects  of  narcotics  are  not  more  fully  understood,  bat  suffi- 
cient is  known  of  them  to  call  for  a  careful  discrimination  in  their  use. 
It  is  well  settled  that  they  act  6n  the  mind,  and  that  each  has  some  pe- 
culiar characteristic  distinguishing  its  action.  If  this  be  granted,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows  that  with  a  knowledge  of  the  change  produced  by  this 
class  of  remedies  on  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  a  proper  selec- 
tion for  the  individual  case  must  be  attended  with  good  results. 

In  thus  presenting  my  views  it  must  not  bo  understood  that  I  advocate 
entire  reliance  on  medicinal  agents  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.     The 
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adoption  of  proper  hygienic  rales  is  cssentiul,  as  in  physical  disease  gen- 
erally. Moral  treatment)  including  employment,  amusements,  the  estab- 
lishment of  rogolar  habits,  ^c,  is  also  a  most  important  auxiliary  to  rc- 
eoTorj.  This  is  particularly  true  where  derangement  of  mind  has  ex- 
isted for  years.  But  while  admitting  the  importance  of  moral  treatment, 
I  would  avoid  an  over-estimate  of  its  mechanical  part,  and  carefully  in- 
vestigate not  only  the  laws  of  physical  action,  but  the  influences  of  medi- 
cine on  the  manifestations  of  mind,  that  our  noble  profession  may  not  be- 
come simply  an  art. — American  Jaurnal  of  Insanity. 


From  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chimrgical  Review. 
Review  of  Nature  and  Art  in  the   Cure   of  Disease,     By   Sir  Joiix 
Forbes,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  Oxen.,  F.  R.  S.,  FeUow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  Queen's  Household,  &c.,  &c. — 
London,  1857.     pp.  264. 

The  inquiry  which  Sir  John  Forbes  suggests,  as  to  the  relative  powers 
of  Nature  or  Art  to  cure  Disease,  is  one  that  involves  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions affecting  the  science,  the  practice,  the  polity,  and  the  ethics  of  me- 
dicine. The  regiminal  treatment  of  disease  is  by  no  means  an  invention 
of  modem  date,  but  its  merit,  as  opposed  to  a  more  decidedly  medicinal 
treatment,  divided  the  ancients,  as  it  has  formed  a  subject  of  discussion 
in  more  recent  times.  The  public  have  also  ever  been  alive  to  the  ques- 
tion, in  evidence  of  which  we  would  only  quote  one  lay-author,  who,  in 
the  '  History  of  Foundling,'  observes  : 

**  If  the  number  of  those  who  recover  by  physic  could  be  opposed  to 
that  of  the  martyrs  to  it,  the  former  would  rather  exceed  the  latter.  Nay, 
some  are  so  cautious  on  this  head,  that  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  killing 
the  patient,  they  abstain  from  all  methods  of  curing,  and  prescribe  noth- 
ing but  what  can  neither  do  good  nor  harm.'' 

Fielding  evidently  thought  Nature  was  not  to  be  trusted,  for  he  con- 
tinues : 

"  I  have  heard  some  of  these  with  great  gravity  deliver  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  Nature  should  be  left  to  do  her  own  work,  while  the  physician  stands 
by,  as  it  were,  to  clap  her  on  the  back,  and  encourage  her  when  she  doth 
well." 

The  subject  is  one  that  every  tyro  in  the  profession  occasionally  reflects 
upon ;  but  it  is  essentially  one  upon  which  the  opinion  of  men  who  rank 
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highest  in  the  profession,  by  the  length  of  their  experience,  or  the  labors 
by  which  they  have  achieved  distinction,  deserves  to  be  listened  to  with 
the  most  respectful  attention.  The  book  before  us  is  the  production  of 
one  who,  after  having  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  fifty 
years,  feels,  to  employ  his  own  words,  that  his  profession  has  claims  on 
him  for  much  more  than  he  has  hitherto  been  able  to  give  it,  but  that  be 
is  called  upon  now  to  communicate  any  information  he  may  possess^  if  he 
is  to  communicate  it  at  all. 

"  In  doing  so,^'  he  continues,  **  I  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the 
feeling  of  solemnity  which  naturally  accompanies  any  act  that  is  to  be 
the  last  of  its  kind.  And  in  this  mood  I  wonld  fain  regard  the  present 
work  in  the  light  of  A  Legacy  to  my  younger  brethren,  which,  slight  as  it 
is,  may  not  be  found  altogether  unworthy  of  their  acceptance.  I  would 
indeed  bequeath  it  in  full  confidence  of  its  value,  if  I  might  reckon  on 
its  being  received  in  the  same  way  as  the  Legacy  of  the  Pot  of  Gold  in 
the  fable  was  received  by  the  rustic  testator's  sons.  If  my  book — 
though,  like  the  old  man's  vineyard,  really  containing  'in  itself  no  gold 
— should  only  lead  to  the  zealous  cultivation  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  the  result  could  not  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cultiva- 
tors. For,  on  the  profounder,  more  critical,  and  purer  study  of  Nature 
as  manifested  in  disease,  rest,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  hopes  of  im- 
provement in  the  medical  art )  and  to  this  study  the  spirit  of  my  book 
may,  at  least,  lead  the  way  and  give  the  initiative,  if  its  actual  contents 
are  found  of  less  importance." 

The  error  which  the  author  regards  as  the  great  taint  of  medical  sci- 
ence, and  which  he  combats  throughout  this  book,  is  a  want  of  trust  in 
the  powers  of  Nature  to  arrest  the  process  of  disease,  and  a  consequent 
overweening  faith  in  remedial  agents  as  the  sole  means  of  cure.  His 
main  object  is  to  endeavor  to  expose  these  misconceptions,  so  as  to  impress 
the  minds  of  the  younger  and  less  prejudiced  members  of  the  profession 
with  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  principles  advocated,  and  also  to 
prepare  a  work  which  might  convey  to  educated .  members  of  the  general 
public  a  juster  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  disease,  and  the  true 
characters  and  powers  of  the  medical  art.  Dealing  professedly  in  deduc- 
tions of  which  the  premises  are  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  reader,  we 
fear  that,  however  intelligible  the  author  may  render  his  views  to  profes- 
sional readers,  the  unprofessional  reader  will  fail  to  appreciate  them,  be- 
cause the  first  elements — the  actual  observation  of  disease — will  be  want- 
ing to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  justness  of  Sir  John  Forbes's  remarks. 
The  current  theories  of  the  day  generally  ooze  out  sufficiently  to  infect 
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the  lay  public ;  a  true  theory  of  disease,  one,  to  use  Mr.  Spencer's  words, 
of  which  the  negation  would  be  both  false  and  inconceivable,  once  estab- 
lished among  our  Asklepiadai,  and  the  public  would  not  fail  speedily  to 
be  imbued  with  so  much  knowledge  as  would  be  good  for  them.  Until 
our  own  banquet  is  secured,  we  do  better  not  to  invite  strangers  to  the 
feast;  bat  we  may  prepare  them  against  the  happy  consummation,  by 
placing  before  them  such  sound  and  wholsome  fare  as  they  can  safely  di- 
gest. Let  the  public^  high  and  low,  be  instructed  in  the  plain,  wcllim. 
j^roved  facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology ;  let  them  leari>  the  wonders  of 
our  healthy  fabric,  and  the  greater  marvels  of  the  functions  that  minister 
toHfe;  and  thus  prepared,  we  will  inducF  them  into  the  inner  shrine, 
when  we  ourselves  have  raised  the  veil.  Our  duties  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  high  calling  demand  an  humble,  earnest,  and  assiduous  devotion  to 
the  study  of  Nature  in  health  and  disease ;  we  may  thus  ultimately  suc- 
ceed in  understanding,  to  the  full  of  man's  capacity,  workings  that  are 
yet  mysterious ;  we  may  thus  obtain,  at  last,  what  is  the  very  starting 
point  of  Sir  John  Forbes'  Theory  of  Therapeutics — A  Natural  History 
of  Disease. 

But,  though  we  may  be  a  long  way  from  the  goal,  we  must  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to  arrive  at  an  in- 
terpretation of  disease,  such  as  the  author  shadows  forth ;  Physiological 
Pathology,  which  forms  the  title  of  more  than  one  work  of  distinction  of 
recent  date,  has  for  its  object  the  search  into  the  relation  of  the  morbid 
processes  of  disease  to  the  analogous  process  of  health ;  or  into  the  mode 
in  which  the  normal  changes  of  the  body  are  perverted,  in  the  disturb- 
ances constituting  a  deviation  from  health.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  metamorphosis,  of  tissues,  now  so  often  employed  ?  (s  it  not  ap- 
plied equally  in  physiological  and  in  pathological  conditions,  and  do  we 
not  know  that  that  metamorphosis  passes  through  an  endless  variety  of 
phases,  both  in  health  and  disease ;  but  that  the  transition  is  often  im« 
poceptible,  shewing  the  non-essentiality  of  disease  as  a  separate  entity^ 
and  proving  that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  the  same  elements  go  to  make 
up  the  sum  of  disease  that  previously,  in  a  somewhat  different  order,  con- 
stituted the  normal  state  of  health  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  essential  features  of  pneu- 
monia consists  in  the  arrest  of  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs ; 
physiology  instructs  us  that  a  certain  average  of  chlorides  passes  off  by 
the  urine  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  pathology  informs  us  that  an 
individual  laboring  under  certain  symptoms,  termed  inflammation  of  the 
hmg  tissue,  the  renal  secretion  yields  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  thit 
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constitueat ;  we  conclude  that  by  restoring  the  secretion  of  chlorides  by 
the  kidneys,  wo  shall  relieve  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  promote  the 
restoration  of  the  various  disturbed  functions  to  their  healthy  condition. 
The  practical  question,  then,  comes  to  be,  whether  we  may  or  may 
not  rely  exclusively  upon  the  natural  powers  to  aid  in  its  rc-cstablishment, 
or  whether  we  may  trust  Nature  herself  to  effect  it. 

Again,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  person  wasting  under  a  tubercular  dis- 
ease, in  which  hectic  and  colliquative  sweats  and  diarrhoea  are  sapping 
the  vital  powers ;  wo  know  that  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  is  going  - 
on  so  rapidly  that,  if  left  to  herself.  Nature  will  speedily  wear  out  that 
thinning  frame,— may  we  still  place  our  faith  in  the  tendency  of  disease 
to  overcome  its  own  evil,  or  in  the  unaided  physiological  powers  to  cast 
out  the  demon  ?  or  may  we  come  to  her  aid  with  such  helps  as  the  study 
of  Nature  has  proved  to  be  conducive  to  an  arrest  of  that  excessive  meta- 
morphosis, and  thus,  if  not  save  life,  yet  prolong  its  span  ?  Or,  to  select 
a  still  more  striking  example,  as  capable  of  more  positive  synthetic  and 
analytical  proof: — in  metalic  poisoning,  where  all  the  tissues  of  the  body 
arc  impregnated  with  the  metal,  and  where  disease  is  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  foreign  substance  in  the  muscles,  the  brain,  the  bones, 
what  results  are  certain  to  occur  if  Nature,  unaided,  is  required  to  cure 
the  disturbance  of  function,  the  disease,  that  ensues  ?  Will  Nature  eli- 
minate the  lead  that  causes  the  Burtonian  line,  or  does  she  not  rather  wait 
for  Art  to  come  in  with  her  sulphur  or  her  iodide  of  potassium,  to  expel 
the  enemy,  who  had  effected  so  secure  a  lodgment  that  she  alone  would 
never  have  mastered  him  ? 

These  are  some  of  numerous  instances  that  may  be  already  alledged  as 
indicative  of  the  means  by  which  we  may  rationally  aid  Nature  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  3  while  especially  the  last  two  are  brought  forward 
to  show  that  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  physiological  forces  of  the 
system,  do  not  suffice  to  restore  health  to  the  sufferer.  We  look  forwaid 
with  confidence  to  the  time  when  the  range  of  Art  will  1)6  still  further 
increased,  and  her  relation  to  Nature  still  more  accurately  defined.  But  of 
one  thing  we  are  as  certain  as  Sir  John  Forbes  could  desire  us  to  be,  that 
unless,  in  all  our  remedial  administrations,  we  consult  the  laws  of  physi- 
ology, and  seek  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  inherent  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  remove  disease,  we  shall  ever  fail  to  bo  masters  of  our  art,  and 
shall  go  about,  ourselves  blind,  seeking  to  direct  the  blind.  The  real 
question  in  therapeutics  is,  what  can  Nature  do  unaided  ? — can  she  do  it 
in  the  most  expeditious  way  alone  ? — does  she  require  some  artificial  as- 
sistance, or  is  she  altogether  unable  to  restore  health  without  the  inter- 
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vention  of  art  ?  In  the  above  instance  we  have  sought  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  ways  by  which  we  may  assist  nature.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  diseases,  Nature,  that  is,  the  physiological  process — tend  to 
remove  disease  by  restoring  the  natural  balance  of  the  powers  j  in  many 
she  does  so  most  expeditiously,  if  left  to  herself;  in  many  the  processes 
may  be  facilitated  if  we  adopt  the  hints  which  the  balance  and  the  test- 
tube  afford ;  in  some  she  appears  overcome  by  the  noxious  influence,  and 
to  succumb,  unless  a  powerful  antidote  be  administered,  which,  by  neu- 
^tralizing  the  poison,  enables  the  physiological  influences  again  to  assert 
their  power,  and  to  restore  the  balance  of  health. 

We  are  tempted  to  place  before  the  reader  a  formula  by  which  we  have 
sought  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  and  to  students  the  various  points  of 
view  under  which  we  may  regard  diseased  processes,  and  which  has  ap- 
peared to  us  to  facilitate  the  rationale  of  our  therapeutical  applications. 

If  we  represent  the  normal  constituents  of  the  body  by  a,  h,  c,  d,  e, 
and  assume  that  in  health  they  occupy  the  relation  to  one  another  of 
a-l'b'l'C-l'd'l'c,  disease  may  be  regarded  as  taking  place  in  one  of  three 
ways,  which  may  as  readily  be  represented  by  an  algebraic  formula. — 
Either  the  constituents  are  simply  deranged,  and  they  come  to  occupy  a 
different  mutual  relation ;  or  an  elision  of  one  or  more  of  the  elements 
may  take  place ;  or  thirdly,  a  foreign  element  may  bo  superadded.  In 
the  first  case  the  different  forms  of  disease  may  be  as  numerous  as  the 
changes  that  can  be  effected  in  the  relative  position  of  the  elements,  and 
instead  of  the  formula,  a-|-6-|'c-|-c^-|-e,  we  may  find  them  in  the  relation 
of  a-l'd'l-e-l'h-l'C,  or  of  h'\-d-\-c\'e-\'a,  and  in  many  others.  It  is  man- 
ifest  that,  if  anywhere  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  this  category  will 
probably  be  the  one  in  which  we  shall  find  the  most  numerous  instances 
of  what  Sir  John  Forbes  terms  the  power  of  Nature  in  curing  disease, — 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  interference  of  medicinal  agents  will  be  less  ne- 
cessary, because,  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  proper  condition  as  regards 
noxious  influences,  by  allowing  th«  powers  of  his  constitution  to  find 
their  proper  balance,  the  derangement  of  the  constituents  of  health  will 
be  rectified.  It  becomes  a  question  for  further  inquiry,  whether  it  is  not 
a  due  and  legitimate  prerogative  of  Art  to  ascertain  that  Nature  is  able 
to  achieve  certain  results,  when  the  conditions  are  granted,  and  to  grant 
those  conditions.  We  are  willing  at  once  to  confess  that  since  our  first 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  medicine  we  have  abhorred  the  doctriao 
that  our  art  consisted  exclasively  in  the  administration  of  pills  and  po- 
tions.    To  return. 

Our  second  category — that  in  which  an  elision  of  ono  or  more  of  tho 
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elements  occurs — would  be  represented  thus,  b-\'c\'d-\-e,  or  a-|-6-|-«,  or 
let  E  represent  the  elements  in  their  normal  strength  and  order,  the  above 
two  instances  would  stand  thus  respectively :  E—  a,  and  E — {c-\-d) .  The 
inquiry  to  be  made  in  this  case  in  regard  to  therapeutics  would  be, 
whether  the  powers  of  Nature  would  be  adequate  to  restore  the  deficiency, 
or  whether  it  would  be  requisite  to  supply  the  element  which  we  found 
wanting  by  artificial  means,  or,  in  other  words,  by  drugs.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  here  again  the  physician  will  often  do  little  more  than  place 
Nature  in  a  position  to  work  out  her  own  salvation ;  but  at  the  same  timo^ 
he  may,  by  the  judicious  administration  of  the  deficient  element,  mate- 
rially expedite  the  process.  To  take  a  familiar  instance.  The  blanched 
lip  and  the  pale  tongue  of  an  anasmio  patient  challenges  us  to  prescribe 
a  salt  of  iron,  because  we  know  that  element  to  be  wanting  to  restore  our 
patient  to  hejilth.  By  hygienic  means  alone,  by  fresh  air,  improved  diet, 
and  cold  sponging,  the  system  may  be  enabled  to  take  up  from  the  food 
the  necessary  iron  without  medicines }  but  we  all  know  that  either  we 
cannot  place  our  patient  in  circumstances  in  which  the  hygienic  means 
are  available,  or  that  the  process  is  very  tedious,  and  will  be  much  expe- 
dited by  the  administration  of  five  grains  of  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron 
three  times  daily,  half-an-hour  after  meals.  Then,  naturally,  both  the 
patient  and  the  physician  agree  that  the  citrate  of  iron  shall  be  taken. 

In  our  third  category  we  place  those  forms  of  disease  in  which  we  dis- 
cover a  new  clement  superadded  to  the  normal  constituents.  This  can 
be  nothing  else  than  a  poison,  which  may  be  of  an  organic  or  an  inor- 
ganic character.  The  formula  here  would  be  (a-|-6-|-c-|-cZ-|-c-I-)-|-a:  or 
-1-y  ;  or,  representing  the  normal  elements  collectively  as  £',  the  formula 
would  stand  i7-]-x  or  -|-y.  The  duty  of  the  medical  man  here  would 
manifestly  be  first  to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  x  or  y,  and  then  to 
determine  upon  its  best  mode  of  elimination.  The  same  question  arises 
as  was  put  before.  Do  the  powers  of  Nature  suflSce  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  or  do  they  not  ?  No  one,  we  think,  will  affirm  generally  that 
they  suffice ;  while  probably  every  medical  man  of  experience  will  read- 
ily admit  that  in  many  instances  the  unassisted  powers  of  Nature  will 
secure  the  elimination  of  the  x  or  the  y.  But  we  claim  for  the  medical 
man  the  right  to  place  Nature  in  the  right  position  to  develop  her  own 
powers,  and  we  all  know  that  the  intervention  of  the  physician  for  that 
purpose  is  often  most  essential,  as  Nature  does  not  herself  always  assert 
her  right  to  be  heard  in  her  own  cause.  Were,  it  otherwise,  probably 
neither  Sir  John  Forbes'  book  nor  this  Review  would  have  been  written. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  instances  in  proof  of  the 
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statement  that  unaided  Nature— i.e.,  Nature  without  physic,  setim  stric- 
tiore — is  often  inadequate  to  secure  the  elimination  of  x  or  y,  and  that 
without  the  eliminant,  x  or  y  will  continue  to  infest  our  patient's  tissues, 
racking  his  nerves,  exhausting  his  vigor,  turning  his  muscles  into  fat. 
There  may  be  a  medium  between  these  two  extremes  ;  we  may  know  that 
Nature  will  suffice  to  remove  the  poison,  but  we  know  also  that  in  its 
passage  through  the  system  it  will  leave  an  idelible  impression,  or  that 
much  time  will  be  wasted  by  the  process ;  and  we  have  an  agent  at  hand 
which  will  accelerate  the  movement  of  the  elements,  and  secure  a  more 
rapid  evolution  of  x  or  y,  shall  we  therefore  not  employ  it  because  Na- 
ture might  have  carried  out  the  work  alone  ?      Not  to  allow  the  employ- 
ment of  the  drug  under  such  circumstances  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
wilful  rejection  of  the  boons  accorded  to  us  by  Him  from  whom  Nature 
has  her  source.       Omne  simile  daudicat,  and  a  limp  may  probably  be 
discovered  in  any  and  every  theory  that  was  ever  proposed ;  therefore, 
we  guard  ourselves  against  the  charge  of  representing  all  diseased  actions 
by  the  above  formulae.      Before  concluding  this  brief  exposition,  wo 
would  merely  add,  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  may  be  tempted  to  fol- 
low out  our  method  more  into  detail,  that  the  three  categories  would,  even 
theoretically,  necessarily  often  pass  into  one  another ;  thus,  whether  an 
element  were  deficient,  or  a  new  one  superadded,  in  either  case  the  re- 
maining elements  might  change  places  in  a  manner  represented  by  the 
first  category ;  or  an  element  might  be  wanting,  while  a  foreign  constitu- 
ent were  superadded ;  it  is  clear  that  by  going  into  a  detailed  comparison 
between  individual  forms  of  disease  and  the  formulaa,  we  should  often 
meet  with  very  complex  arrangements;  these  we  have  at  present  nothing 
to  do  with,  as  it  is  not  our  wish  to  dilate  upon  a  mathematical  representa- 
tion of  disease,  but  simply  to  show  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  regard 
the  various  demands  made  by  diseased  processes  upon  the  therapeutical 
interference  of  medicine. 

We  think  that  by  the  above  analysis  we  have  rendered  to  ourselves 
more  clear  what  may  be  expected  of  Nature  in  Sir  John  Forbes'  sense, 
what  of  Art.  Still,  before  proceeding  to  a  further  examination  of  Sir 
John's  views,  we  would  protest  against  that  assumed  antithesis  being 
made  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  medical  profession  at  large. — 
Many  there  undoubtedly  are  who  think  that  without  medicine  no  disease 
can  be  well  cured  ;  but  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  great  bulk  of  all  edu- 
cated members  of  the  profession — and,  thanks  to  modern  progresp,  we 
may  hope  that  that  comprises  the  majority  of  till  its  members — consider 
themselves  rather  as  ministers  and  interpreters  of  Nature  than  as  Titans 
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who  arc  engaged  in  a  constant  warfare  with  her  vicious  inanifeBtations. 
That  interpretation  may  often  be  erroneous,  but  the  attempt  to  discover 
it  i^rgues  for  the  fact  that  the  medical  man  does  not  desire  to  place  bis 
art  in  contrast  with  Nature. 

If  we  arc  right  in  assuming  these  remarks  to  apply  very  generally  to 
medical  men  of  the  present  day,  we  by  no  means  assert  that  such  ten- 
dencies have  always  prevailed ;  the  fact  that  they  did  not  prevail  some 
years  ago,  in  this  country  at  least,  was  proved  by  the  animated  opposition 
which  the  enlightened  views  of  Sir  John  (then  Dr.)  Forbes  excited  when 
put  forth  in  1845,  in  an  article  on  Homoeopathy,  Allopathy,  and  Young 
Physic.  Twelve  years  are  but  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time  in  the 
development  of  a  nation,  or  of  an  important  integral  part  of  a  nation,  yet 
any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  feelings,  and  views,  and  the  general 
state  of  education  of  medical  men,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  will,  we 
think,  bear  us  out  in  the  opinion  that,  scientifically  and  ethically,  great 
onward  strides  have  been  made.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  cour- 
ageous advocacy  by  Sir  John  Forbes  of  views  much  opposed  to  the  pre- 
judices of  a  large  class  in  the  profession,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to- 
wards the  reformation  of  the  drugging  system.  Most  sincerely  do  we 
thank  him  as  a  benefactor  of  his  profession  and  of  mankind.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  we  are  far  from  arriving  at 
that  goal  of  certainty  which  we  all  desire  to  attain  ;  and  we  would  will- 
ingly enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  relative  powers  of  Nature  and  Art  in 
tht  cure  of  disease.  Sir  John  appreciates  the  difficulties  that  impede  the 
attainment  of  this  desirable  end,  but  speaks  more  lightly  of  them  than 
we  think  the  case  justifies. 

'*The  main  obstacles  ....  lie  rather  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  subjects  are  presented  to  them  than  in  the  subjects  themselves.  When 
we  have  the  proper  field  for  investigation  before  us,  there  is  very  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  positive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  power 
possessed  by  Nature  in  relieving  and  curing  dbeases.  The  phenomena 
to  be  observed  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  complex ;  the  facts 
are  easily  obtained,  and  the  deductions  are  both  facile  and  sure.  All  that 
is  requisite  to  insure  a  positive  and  pure  result  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
take  care  that  no  artificial  interference  disturbs  the  organic  processes  go- 
ing on ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  observe  and  chronicle  progressive 
events.  It  is  a  case  of  simple  observation  throughout;  no  sifting  of  pre- 
mises, no  elimination  of  causes,  no  grouping  or  balancing  of  effects  being 
requisite  to  insure  u  just  conclusion.  The  just  conclusion —the  exact  val- 
uation  or  appreciation  of  the  power  under  examination— is  enunciated  in 
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the  simple  fact  indioating  what  has  been  the  issue  of  the  organic  pro- 
cesses eoDstitnting  the  disease.  The  sum  total  of  beneficial  modification 
of  the  morbid  processes,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  amounting  to  a 
complete  or  an  imperfect  cure,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  exclusive 
work  of  Nature;  in  other  words,  of  the  conservative  powers  inheirent  in 
the  living."— (p.  25.) 

The  author  admits  that  there  arc  difficulties  in  finding  the  proper  field 
for  study ;  but  this  we  do  not  regard  as  so  serious  a  difficulty  as  the  de- 
termination of  where  medicinal  interference  commences,  and  where  it 
ceases.     All  writers  on  materia  medica  claim  baths,  hot  and  cold,  as  be- 
longing to  the  armamentarium  medicorum  ;  the  regiminal  physician  would 
probably  claim  them  as  coming  within  the  pale  of  regiminal  treatment, 
though  we  should  be  inclined  to  assert  that  the  natural  man  abhors  the 
cold  bath,  and  only  learns  to  love  it  by  degrees.     The  application  of  ice 
externally  and  internally  is  a  powerful  remedy,  but  may  belong  to  either 
party ;  poultices  to  the  surface  or  the  mucous  membranes  (in  the  shape 
of  mucilaginous  beverages)  are  instances  of  a  similar  kind;  ripe  fruits, 
raw  or  cooked,  are  regiminal,  but  their  acids  and  neutral  salts  adminis- 
tcred  in  solution  would  be  eschewed,  because   they  would  come  to  the 
house  by  aid  of  the  apothecary's  boy.      We  quote  these  instances  in  no 
spirit  of  levity,  but  to  show  that  the  question  is  not  in  reality  so  much 
one  to  be  settled  by  two  opposing  parties— the  medicinal  and  the  regi- 
minal physicians— but  that  the  inquiry  to  be  prosecuted  must  and  may 
be  carried  out  contemporaneously  by  all  who  are  anxious  to  elevate  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  place  it  on  a  sure  basis.    No  humane  physician 
would  consent  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  case  of  neuralgia  under  purely 
regiminal  treatment,  when  he  knows  that  a  grain  of  morphia  will  arrest 
the  pain  and  give  rest  to  the  sufferer;    nor  would  he  allow  a  patient  s 
health  to  continue  to  deteriorate  because  he  did  not  choose  to  administer 
a  drachm  of  the  oil  of  male  fern  for  the  removal  of  taenia  which  infest  his 
intestine.      Those,  and  numerous  other  instances  of  a  similar  character, 
would  have  to  bo  eliminated  before  fixing  either  the  dbeases  or  the  drugs 
which  were  to  form  the  subject  of  study.      Thus  the  question  necessarily 
becomes  more  and  more  narrowed,  and  at  last  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  what  we  have  to  investigate  is  rather  how  much  or  how  httle  influence 
individual  drugs  are  able  to  exert  upon  certain  dbeases  than  that  we  de- 
clare ourselves  followers  of  this  or  that  banner.      When  we  examine  the 
author's  statements  with  regard  to  the  "  instruments  of  the  medical  art. 
we  gather  that,  although  so  powerful  an  advocate  of  an  essentially  regi- 
minal •  eatmen.  ..f  disease,  he  by  no  means  despises  or  rejects  the  exhi- 
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bition  of  drugs ;  thus,  in  speaking  ot  alteratives,  he  says,  '*  the  class  con- 
tains some  remedies  of  positive  and  evident  po^er;^'  he  lauds  opium  and 
its  products;  as  being  ^^  some  of  the  noblest  instruments  of  the  medical 
art,"  and  says  that  '^  the  class  contains  a  good  many  other  agents  of  an- 
alogous though  inferior  value."  Of  genetica  he  says  that  the  "  class  con- 
tains only  three  or  four  drugs,  but  they  possess  a  positive  power  of  greater 
or  less  extent."  Scarcely  a  class  is  passed  in  review  of  which  not  some- 
thing more  or  less  favorable  is  said ;  we  doubt  much  whether  a  physician 
who  believes — may  we  not  say  knows  .^ — that  he  has  command  of  a  reme- 
dy of  *^ obvious  and  admirable  power,"  would  refuse  to  allow  his  patient 
all  the  relief  the  drug  can  afford,  in  order  that  he  might  test  whether  the 
unaided  powers  of  Nature  sufficed  to  remove  the  disease  he  labors  under. 

The  reader  will  naturally  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
of  the  book  under  consideration  reconciles  the  apparent  contradiction  in- 
volved in  his  all  but  unlimited  faith  in  the  powers  of  Nature  to  cure  dis- 
ea.se,  on  the  one  hand,  and  bis  laudation  of  drugs,  as  exhibited  in  our  last 
remarks,  on  the  other.  We  will  quote  his  own  words  in  reply,  merely 
premising  that  Sir  John  terms  the  system  he  advocates.  Auxiliary  or  mild 
treatment  J  rational  expectancy. 

^'  This  modification  of  the  indirect  physiological  method  of  treating  dis- 
eases (more  especially  acute  diseases,)  I  regard  a?  at  once  the  most  phi- 
losophical, the  safest,  the  surest,  and  the  most  successful  of  all  tho  forms 
it  assumes In  the  first  place,  it  completely  recognizes  the  auto- 
cracy of  nature  in  the  cure  of  acute  diseases,  and  proceeds  on  the  princi- 
ple that  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious,  to  attempt  to  suppress  or 
greatly  to  modify  the  morbid  processes  by  strong  measures  of  a  pertarba- 
tive  or  exhaustive  kind. 

'*  The  indications  which  this  mode  of  treatment  seeks  to  fulfil  are 
chiefly  the  following : — 1st.  To  place  the  diseased  body  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances  for  the  development  and  exercise  of  its  own  con- 
servative powers,  by  the  institution  of  a  proper  regimen,  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  of  that  term.  2d.  To  endeavor  thereby,  or  through  the 
use  of  medicaments,  to  remove  such  obstacles  to  the  favorable  action  of 
the  conservative  and  restorative  powers  as  may  be  removable  without  the 
risk  of  checking  or  injuriously  perverting  them.  3d.  Applying  these 
measures  under  a  watchful  supervision ;  not  to  attempt  by  any  vigorous 
measures  to  alter  the  course  of  the  morbid  processes  so  long  as  they  seem 
to  keep  within  the  limit  of  safety,  and  when  they  transgress,  or  threaten 
to  transgress  this  limit,  only  then  to  endeavor  to  modify  them  by  such 
mild  measures  as,  if  they  fail  in  doing  good,  cannot  do  much  harm.     4th. 
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To  be  .on  the  watch  against  possible  coutingcncies,  which  may  demand 
the  employment  of  measures  of  exceptional  activity,  whether  in  the  form 
of  regimen  or  medicine,  and,  when  required,  to  apply  such  measures  with 
the  necessary  vigor.'' — (p.  239.) 

So  far  as  this  method  combats  the  purely  empirical  proceedings  and  the 
treatment  a  la  Sangrado  that  we  all  have  seen,  we  most  heartily  concur 
with  Sir  John  Forbes,  and  we  think  that  if  he  had  much  familiar  inter- 
course with  physicians  of  less  than  twenty  years'  standing,  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  judging  of  their  practice,  he  would  find  that  the  prevailing 
fault  is  not  so  much  a  tendency  to  trust  over  much  in  drugs,  as  to  be 
sceptical  of  their  utility.  There  is  a  scepticism  which  leaves  its  holder 
in  a  slough  of  despond — a  scepticism  which,  having  no  positive  basis 
whatever,  vacillates  with  the  wind  of  public  opinion  or  with  the  accidents 
of  daily  life.  The  medical  man  whose  knowledge  is  of  a  calibre  to  allow 
him  to  become  the  prey  of  such  scepticism,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
unfortunate  man  under  the  sun,  for  no  professional  act  of  his  can  be  at- 
tended with  any  degree  of  moral  satisfaction ;  he  will  be  inclined  to  say 
with  Dr.  Cayol,  ^'  Les  systemes  en  medicine  sont  les  idoles  auzquelles  on 
sacrifie  des  victiraes  humaines."  But  there  is  another  scepticism,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  all  men  of  science,  which  co-exists  with  the  warm- 
est love  of  his  profession  and  a  full  faith  in  the  powers  of  his  art,  in  the 
heart  of  the  zealous  and  earnest  physician ;  it  is  the  skepticism  which 
leads  him  to  be  auspicious  of  his  own  observations  and  of  his  deductions, 
until  by  repetition  and  by  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  by  others 
he  has  placed  his  conclusions  on  the  firmest  basis  upon  which  a  scientific 
fact  can  rest.  Such  is  the  scepticism  which  has  ever  distinguished  the 
most  elevated  in  our  ranks, — we  think  that  the  general  advancement  of 
the  profession,  and  the  greater  humility  which  that  increased  knowledge 
has  brought  with  it,  have  spread  more  generally  that  form  of  scepticism 
which  we  would  uphold  as  a  laudable  feature  of  our  times.  Still  we  are 
also  satisfied  that  while  many  of  the  views  advocated  by  Sir  John  Forbes 
are  in  a  great  measure  the  views  held  by  the  majority  of  physicians  of  the 
present  day,  we  have  a  more  positive  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  limits 
of  the  powers  of  Nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  real  uses  of  drugs 
on  the  other,  in  the  cure  of  morbid  states,  than  has  been  possessed  by  our 
predecessors.  If  we  keep  to  the  path  we  arc  pursuing,  and  continue  to 
seek  to  interpret  Nature  correctly  in  all  her  phases,  making  Physiology 
our  main  instruct itfs  in  the  manifestations  of  disease,  but  not  disclaiming 
any  aid  obtainable  from  all  the  handmaidens  of  the  physician,  we  shall 
pass  safely  througli  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  dogmatism  and  false 
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scepticism.  We  shall  retain  our  faith  in  the  powers  of  Nature  to  cure 
disease,  but  we  shall  no  less  continue  to  believe  that  *'  the  Lord  hath  cre- 
ated medicines  out  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them." 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  sought  rather  to  indicate  the  spirit 
that  pervades  Sir  John  Forbes'  book  than  to  give  our  readers  a  summary 
of  its  contents.  With  its  spirit  we  cordially  sympathize,  for  it  is  a  spirit 
of  earnest  hatred  of  all  quackery,  of  manly  affection  for  the  high  objects 
of  our  common  profession.  We  cannot  deny  that  the  author  appears  to 
ns  to  underrate  the  value  of  medicines,  but  so  long  as  with  us  the  profes- 
sional man  and  the  tradesman  are  blended  together,  and  Government 
takes  quackery  under  its  special  protection,  so  long  there  will  be  little  risk 
of  drugs  falling  generally  into  disrepute  ;  and  we  may  say  of  Sir  John, 
as  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  that 

''  E'en  bis  errors  leant  to  virtue's  side." 

With  this  reservation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that  we  cordially 
agree  with  the  author's  general  views,  and  recommend  his  "Legacy"  to 
all  medical  men  who  earnestly  seek  for  truth  in  the  daily  practice  of  their 
surpassingly  interesting  profession. 


From  the  Virginia  Medical  .Journal. 
The  "  Hotel  Endemic^'*  at  Washington 

We  have  refrained  from  any  remarks  upon  the  sickness  which  prevail- 
ed at  the  National  Hotel  in  Washington,  during  January  and  February 
last,  while  without  other  data  respecting  it  than  the  vague  and  unauthen- 
ticated  statements  of  newspapers.  The  official  investigations,  which  have 
since  been  instituted,  enable  us  to  place  on  record  the  plain  facts  of  the 
case.  These,  as  they  were  elicited  by  a  committee  on  the  board  of 
health,  are  concisely  stated  in  a  letter,  from  the  pen  of  the  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  Washington  Medical  College. 

The  greater  number  of  those  persons  who  were  attacked  with  the  '^  ho- 
tel sickness,''  were  attended  by  Drs.  Boyle  and  Hall.  We  reproduce  in 
full  the  testimony  of  the  latter  before  the  board  of  health.  The  opinion 
of  its  learned,  sagacious,  and  experienced  author  will  have  great  weight 
with  medical  men,  though  it  may  not  satisfy  an  excited  public  sentiment, 
which  prefers  to  view  the  hotel  calamity  as  a  new  Guy  Fawke's  plot, 
rather  than  a  solemn  lesson  that  hygienic  laws  cannot  be  violated  with 
impunity : 
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Testimony  of  l)r,  James  C,  Hall. — I  am  a  practbing  physician  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  I  saw  one  of  tho  first  cases  of  the  disease  that  re- 
cently made  its  appearance  in  the  National  Hotel.  The  patient  occupied 
a  room  in  the  fourth  story,  and  was  afiected  with  diarrhoea,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  irritahle  stomach.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 
About  the  first  of  February  I  was  called  to  see  other  cases,  the  weather  at 
that  time  being  extremely  cold.  Usually  the  disease  would  make  its  first 
appearance  in  the  morning,  the  patient  having  retired  at  night  apparently 
well.  Profuse  operations,  always  presenting  the  same  aprcarance,  *  *  * 
and  of  a  frothy  or  yeasty  appearance,  accompanied  with  much  flatus.  If 
the  diarrhoea  were  checked  by  opiates  or  astringents,  vomiting  supervened, 
and  if  the  vomiting  ceased  the  purging  returned.  There  was  some  pain, 
but  not  that  characterbtio  of  inflammation  ;  rather  that  caused  by  dis- 
tension from  flatus.  In  some  protracted  cases  there  was  pain  upon  pres- 
sure, but  not  the  pain  of  acute  inflammation.  There  was  a  great  thirst 
and  a  desire  for  acid  drinks.  Sometimes  there  were  cramps,  but  no  en- 
teritis. Farinaceous  diet  was  the  best.  The  stools  did  not  present  the 
appearance  of  metallic  poisoning.  I  have  seen  repeated  attacks  of  dys- 
entery and  cholera  in  houses,  attributed  to  filth,  but  they  did  not  present 
the  same  appearances  as  this  disease. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  disease  at  the  National  Hotel  was  caused  by 
metallic  poisoning.  Poisoning  by  a  metallic  substance  acts  as  a  local  ir- 
ritant, causing  pain,  tormina,  tenesmus  *  *  *  *  not  a  profuse  diarrhoea, 
and  the  disease  proceeds  steadily  either  to  terminate  favorably  or  fatally. 
I  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  that  has  prevailed  at  the  National 
Hotel  is  a  blood  poison  taken  into  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the 
lungs ;  that  is,  a  miasm  pervading  the  atmosphere  of  the  hotel.  It  may 
possibly  also  have  been  absorbed  by  the  food  from  the  atmosphere.  I 
think  that  closing  the  sewer  at  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and 
Sixth  street  causes  the  noxious  air  contained  in  the  sewer  to  pass  into  tho 
hotel  and  disseminate  itself  throughout  the  whole  house.  The  heating 
apparatus  is  so  constructed  as  to  assist  in  disseminating  the  vitiated  air  of 
the  cellars  throughout  the  house.  The  room  immediately  above  the 
heater  is  particularly  offensive.  There  is  a  flight  of  stairs  coming  directly 
up  from  the  wash  room,  and  the  steam  and  vapor  arising  therein  cause  a 
current  of  heated  air  to  ascend  the  stairway,  which  also  causes  the  efflu- 
via to  be  distiibuted  throughout  the  house.  During  the  mild  weather  in 
February,  the  disease  entirely  ceased  for  two  weeks,  the  house  being  well 
ventilated  by  the  windows  remaining  open  ;  but  when  the  cold  weather 
returned  and  the  house  was  closely  shut,  the  disease  again  made  its  ap- 
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pearance  more  violently  than  before.  T  drank  freely  of  the  water  used 
in  the  hotel,  and  it  produced  no  disagreeable  eifects.  I  have  seen  a  per- 
son who  frequented  the  barber's  shop  connected  with  the  hotel,  although 
not  a  boarder  in  the  house,  attacked  with  the  disease  ;  and  persons  who 
frequented  the  house  have  been  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  board- 
ers, but  the  disease  was  not  as  violent.  Persons  remaining  in  the  house 
after  having  become  ill  were  no  worse  than  those  who  removed  from  the 
house  after  having  been  attacked.  I  attribute  the  disease  to  a  poisonous 
miasm.  I  have  had  no  case  that  terminated  fatally  ***••! 
have  had  altogether  thirty  or  forty  cases.  I  have  no  patient  in  the  house 
at  the  present  time.  The  disease  usually  returns  after  being  checked  for 
a  few  days,  and  these  relapses  are  frequent.  I  have  seen  persons  acci- 
dentally or  purposely  poisoned  by  corrosive  sublimate,  acetate  of  copper, 
arsenic,  lead,  and  oxalic  acid,  and  also  by  arsenic  administered  as  a  medi- 
cine, but  in  no  case  have  the  symptoms  resembled  those  of  the  diarrhoea 
now  under  consideration. 

I  beg  leave  to  append  the  following  quotation  from  Cbristison  on  Poi- 
sons, Philadelphia  edition,  page  621  : 

'^In  August,  1831,  twenty-two  boys  living  at  a  boarding  school  at  Cla- 
pham  were  seized  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  with  alarming 
symptoms  of  violent  irritation  of  the  stcmich  and  bowels,  subsultus  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arms,  and  excessive  prostration  of  strength.  *  *  *  A 
suspicion  of  accidental  poisoning  having  naturally  arisen,  the  various  uten- 
sils and  articles  of  food  used  by  the  family  were  examined  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  only  circumstances  which  appeared  to  explain  the  accident 
was  that  two  days  before  the  first  child  took  ill  a  foul  cess-pool  had  been 
opened,  and  the  materials  diffused  over  a  garden  adjoining  to  the  chil- 
dren's playground.  This  was  considered  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  disease 
by  Dr.  Spurgin  and  Messrs.  Angers  and  Saunders,  of  Clatham,  as  well  as 
by  Brs.  Latham  and  Chambers  and  ^r.  Pearson,  of  London,  who  person- 
ally examined  the  whole  particulars.  Their  explanation  may  be  the  only 
rational  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  matter.  But,  as  no  detail  of 
their  chemical  enquiries  was  ever  published,  their  opinion  cannot  be  re- 
ceived with  confidence  by  the  medical  jurist  and  physician,  since  it  is  not 
supported,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  previous  account  of  the  effect  of 
hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas. " 

Cbristison  also  says,  at  page  491,  ''  Another  affection,  sometimes 
brought  on  by  putrid  exhalations,  is  violent  diarrhoea  or  dysentery ;''  and 
refers  to  the  case  of  a  well  known  French  physician,  who  from  such  ex- 
posure, was  seized  with  giddiness,  nausea,  tendency  to  vomit,  violent  oolic, 
with  profuse  diarrhoea. 
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At  a  meetiDg  of  the  New  York  academy  of  medicine,  May  6th,  Dr. 
Wynne,  of  Baltimore,  being  introduced  by  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  detailed 
the  facts  of  the  hotel  endemic,  and  referred  its  cause  to  the  effluvia  aris- 
iog  from  the  ill  constructed  sewer.  He  cited  several  examples  of  iden- 
tical diseases  produced  by  similar  noxious  exhalations. 

He  stated  that  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  who  was  at  Washington, 
daring  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  very  justly  remarks  that ''  no  chem- 
ical or  reliable  medical  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  to  prove  that  any 
one  of  the  persons  who  were  sick  with  the  disease  had  taken  poison  of 
'^  any  kind  into  their  stomachs.''  Now  the  question  arises,  can  disease, 
presenting  the  characteristics  of  the  one  just  described,  be  produced  by 
putrid  exhalation  arising  from  deficient  ventilation  ?  If  so,  without  the 
addnctioD  of  new  evidence,  the  endemic  must  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

Doctor,  aflerwards  Sir  John  Pringle,  the  president  of  the  Eoyal  society, 
than  whom  no  man  of  this  day  was  a  more  acute  observer,  in  his  obser- 
vations on  the  diseases  of  the  English  troops  in  Flanders,  says  that  when- 
ever the  marsh,  near  which  the  army  was  stationed,  was  foul  with  animal 
imparities,  the  soldiers  were  invariably  seized  with  bowel  irritation, 
amoanting  even  to  dysentery.  This  observation,  made  by  this  distin- 
gubhed  army  sargeon,  has  been  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  every 
one  having  the  medical  care  of  bodies  of  garrisoned  or  field  troops  since 
hii  day.  The  experience  of  our  own  army  in  Florida,  and  more  recently 
in  Mexico,  shows  the  great  prevalence  and  malignity  of  bowel  affections 
among  those  who  are  subjected  to  putrid  exhalations.  Nor  is  this  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  confined  to  the  wretched  quarters  of  the  soldiers  of 
an  army  in  the  time  of  war,  or  to  the  ill  ventilated  apartments  of  the 
more  wretched  in  populous  towns,  but  often  invades  the  luxurious  dwell- 
ings of  the  more  opulent  classes. 

Dr.  Rigby,  in  his  evidence  before  the  health  of  towns  commission,  says 
that  he  has  often  been  enabled  to  detect,  by  the  sense  of  smell,  the  pois- 
oQoos  exhalations  from  sewers  in  the  more  fashionable  parts  of  London. 
He  considers  the  sense  of  smell  as  very  important  to  a  physician.  A 
erafty  nurse,  says  he,  may  hide  much  from  the  eye,  but  she  can  conceal 
bot  little  from  the  nose  of  a  medical  man  who  is  at  all  experienced  in 
these  matters.  He  is  clear  in  attributing  an  attack  of  puerperal  fever 
which  seized  the  inmates  of  the  Lying-in  hospital  under  hb  charge,  to 
defective  sewerage  and  ventilation.  Dr.  Dray,  of  Kirk's  college,  is 
equally  positive  in  tracing  consumption  to  the  same  cause,  and  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  bears  ample  testimony  of  its  power  to  produce  fever. 

There  are  initances  in  which  the  attacks  from  this  cause  assume  each 
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one  or  the  other  of  these  forms,  and  others  in  which  two  or  more  are  con- 
joiQed.  This  was  especially  the  case  iQ  the  Croydon  epidemic  which  oc- 
curred in  1852.  Mr.  Granger,  who  was  seat  by  the  board  of  health  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  and  who,  among  other  like  causes, 
attributed  the  epidemic  to  the  effluvia  which  escaped  from  the  gully-holes 
of  the  old  sewers,  says :  Besides  the  attacks  of  fever,  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  diarrhoda.  Mr.  Thompson  had  fif^y  cases  in  his  practice,  all 
evidently  attributable  to  and  forming  a  part  of  the  epidemic.  In  tlie 
Croydon  epidemic,  a  leading  characteristic  of  all  the  cases  of  fevers  was 
diarrhoea,  and  Dr.  Granger  says  that,  in  this  outbreak,  gastric  disturbance, 
traceable  to  putrid  effluvia,  was  uniformly  present. 

We  conclude  this  subject,  for  the  present,  by  publishing  a  circular  of 
the  committee  of  the  Washington  board  of  health.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  receive  an  adequate  response  from  those  physicians  on  whose 
authority  the  hotel  sickness  has  been  ascribed  to  ^'  metallic  poisoning." 

The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  committee  by  the  board  of 
health  of  Washington  to  communicate  with  residents  of  this  city  and  per- 
sons elsewhere,  in  ord&r  to  procure,  if  possible,  further  authenticated  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  malady  which  recently  prevailed  at,  and  was 
known  as  the  ^'  endemic  of  the  National  Hotel."  No  fatal  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  this  community ;  but,  as  vague  and  unauthentioated  statements 
have  reached  us  that  persons  have  died  elsewhere  from  this  cause,  we 
take  this  as  the  only  sure  mode  of  calling  upon  physicians  and  persons 
abroad  to  favor  us  with  statements  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
persons  who  have  thus  died.  We  desire  to  obtain  a  description  of  the 
course  and  symptoms  of  their  disease  ;  the  opinion  formed  as  to  its  origin 
and  the  reasons  therefor ;  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  cases,  and  the 
results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  or  chemical  analyses  of  the  de^ 
jections  from  the  sick,  if  any  such  were  made.  As  the  guests  of  that 
hotel  are  wide  oast  over  the  land,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  the 
names  and  residences  of  their  physicians,  and  must  therefore  appeal  to 
them,  through  the  public  press,  for  the  information  desired.  Their 
prompt  attention  (by  letter  to  the  committee)  will  confer  a  great  &vor 
upon  the  board  of  health  and  this  community,  and  perhaps  be  of  great 
service  in  promoting  the  cause  of  public  health  and  medical  science. 

Papers  friendly  to  the  above  objects  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  board 
of  health  by  publishing  this  card. 

Robert  King  Stone,  M.  D., 
James  E.  Morgan,  M.  D. 

Com,  Board  Healih. 

Washington,  May  7,  1857. 
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Pork  and  Potatoes:  their  infiuence  on  the  Bodies  and  Miiuh  of  (.vr 
People.      Wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 

"Scrofula,-*  from  Scofa — a  hog;  see  the  Dictionaries^. 

The  miserable  and  degrading  mental  feebleness  witb  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  continue  to  ignore  most  subjects  that  effect  their  bc- 
dily  health,  until  their  ignorance  overwhelms  them  with  some  great  ca- 
lamity^ is  certainly  but  ill  calculated  to  give  the  health-teacher  any  high 
'  opinion  of  their  intellect,  or  of  the  prospective  value  of  his  own  labors 
to  the  public  good.     Our  Lager  Bier  and  Tobacco  articles  have  raised 
such  a  storm  amongst  the  elegant  and  intellectual  votaries  of  those  deli- 
cious luxuries^  as  to  show  pretty  clearly  the  tenacity  with  which  admirers 
will  probably  cling  to  the  interesting  quadruped  of  whose  virtues  we  are 
DOW  to  dbcourse.     Indeed,  the  amiable  creature  fairly  reciprocates  the 
compliment  of  their  devotion  to  lager  bier,  by  partaking  of  one  portion 
of  their  favorite  beverage,  (it  is  true  under  the  domestic  inconvenience 
of  somewhat  contracted  accommodations  and  a  limited  and  compulsory 
bill  of  fare,)  but  with  gratifying  gusto  and  a  still  increasing  fatness,  so 
much  appreciated  by  its  biped  admirer.     There  is  an  evident  unkindness, 
however,  yet  we  can  not  but  think  it  creditable  to  the  aesthetics  of  the 
quadruped,  that  he  carries  the  compliment  no  further  than  the  acceptance 
of  a  portion  only  of  the  lager  bier,  as  a  diet  drink,  and  refuses  tobacco 
in  toto ;  a  better  physiologist  than  his  master,  he  declines  the  intoxicat- 
ing portion  of  the  beverage,  and  can  find  none  of  his  bodily  wants  sup- 
pUed  by  smoke ;    the  refuse  of  the  still  and  the  brewery,  the  poor  fel- 
low is  constrained  to  take  from  n  ecessity ;  but  it  passes  the  art  of  the 
great  tyrant  to  make  him  chew  or  smoke;    in  tl'at  he  surely  shows  the 
superiority  of  instinct  over  education  ;  nor  do  we  think  we  slander  the 
gentlemen  who  improve  their  classic  outlines,  and  dignify  their  steps  by 
lager,  when  we  compliment   the  quadruped  for  the  superiority  of  his 
taste ;  it  evidently  serves  him  far  better  than  that  which  cannot  recog- 
nize the  strong  and  acrid  taste  of  the  tobacco  necessary  to  bring  the  pre- 
cious beverage  up  to  the  gradually  fuddling  point,  without  which  the 
wnsumer  would  loose  his  relish  for  it.       We  defy  any  man  whose  palate 
is  sufficiently  undefiled  to  relish  a  piece  of  wholesome  bread  or  good  beef 
not  to  taste  the  acrid  tobacco  in  many  samples  of  the  beverage  ;  with  a 
glass  of  Croton  in  hand  ready  to  rinse  the  mouth,  we  have  repeatedly  de 
tected  it,  and  men  of  sound  observation  who  have  abandoned  the  perni- 
cious drink,  have  often  assured  us  that  the  effect  of  such  drugged  speci- 
mens is  exactly  analogous  on  the  brain,  to  the  first  effect  of  tobacco  bc- 
4 
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fore  the  system  has  become  accustomed  to  it  j  put  as  much  tobacco  into 
his  allowance  of  swill  as  would  strengthen  the  lager  bier  up  to  the  fud- 
dling point,  and  you  will  soon  observe  the  superiority  of  instinct  over 
education }  our  life  for  it,  the  quadruped  will  give  you  an  expressive 
glance  of  reproach,  and  refjse  the  proifcred  boon  at  once. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  sagacity  is  not  proof  against  the  infernal 
machinations  of  his  Western  keepers ;  or  what  is  more  likely,  that  the 
tyranny  of  man  has  constrained  the  hog  to  eat  what  his  instincts  would 
teach  him  to  refuse.  We  learn  from  our  exchanges  that  great  numbers 
of  hogs  have  died  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  and  indeed  all  over 
the  West,  from  an  epidemic  disease  analogous  to  cholera.  Such  has 
been  the  awful  havoc  amongst  them,  that  we  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Erie  City  Dispatch  for  reliable  information,  well  knowing  that  we  should 
get  it  from  so  fearless  and  independent  quarter.  Before  we  received  his 
answer,  which  we  give  below,  we  learned  that  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
had  passed  a  law  rendering  it  a  penal  to  put  strychnine  amongst  the 
grain  from  which  they  distil  whiskey  I  (it  having  been  found  that  a  vast 
increase  of  strength  and  intoxicating  power  may  be  given  to  liquor  made 
by  this  process)  ]  the  poor  hogs  \vere  dying  in  vast  multitudes  from  eat- 
ing the  swill,  whilst  the  human  consumer  remained  entirely  r^nsuspicious 
of  danger  I  Oh  !  oh  !  thought  we,  gentlemen  of  the  Lager  Bier  trade 
in  Cincinnati,  amiable  philosophers  and  good  Christians,  are  you  still  pre- 
paring to  drown  our  poor  body  in  that  barrel  of  lager,  or  to  hoist  it  on 
that  horrid  pole  ?  You  have,  it  seems,  a  far  more  powerful  enemy  near 
home ;  the  Legislative  scalpel  is  too  sharp  for  ye ;  ye  will  have  to  look 
out  for  some  new  dodge.  Our  friend  of  the  Dispatch  answered  our  in- 
quiry by  a  letter  detailing  the  losses  at  the  various  pens,  to  the  number 
of  tens  of  thousands,  worth,  when  fat,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  ! — 
He  says :  "  We  publish  a  short  account  of  the  Hog-Cholera  to-day,  from 
theJPittsburgh  Di  patch,  to  which  we  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
We  here  wish  to  observe  that  but  few  people  know,  when  they  are  eating 
pork,  particularly  that  which  has  been  fatted  at  large  or  in  distilleries, 
the  amount  of  disease  and  nastiness  which  they  are  taking  into  their 
stomach.  You  know  that  you  are  eating  hog,  but  you  do  not  know  how 
much  scrofula,  erysipelas,  and  in  many  instances,  the  very  elements  of 
worse  disease.  Whole  families  sometimes  live  almost  entirely  on  hog, 
and  if  the  children  are  troubled  with  watery  sores  around  the  mouth, 
BwelUug  and  inflammation  in  the  glands  of  the  throat,  the  poor  things 
have  fever  blisters,  and  have  taken  cold,  which  settled  in  the  neck!  or  if 
they  die  with  the  croup.  Providence  did  it  !     If  anybody  has  ever  killed 
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a  hog,  and  found  an  abscess  of  matter  in  the  neck  or  near  the  kidneys, 
or  with  all  the  internal  organs  studded  with  ttrbereles^  whieh  wo  have 
seen  packed  for  Eastern  use,  they  have  only  put  out  of  the  world  a  mis- 
erable mass  of  scrofula ;  they  did  not  kill  anything  fit  to  eat  — nor  would 
they,  had  the  hog  been  healthy ;  and  those  who  pride  themselves  on  kill- 
ing and  eating  fat  hogs,  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  swell  up  and  burst. 
A  fat  hog  is  the  quintessence  of  scrofula  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  he 
who  eats  it  must  not  expect  thereby  to  build  up  a  sound  physical  organ- 
ism. "While  it  contributes  heat,  there  is  not  a  twentieth  part  of  it  nitro- 
gen, the  base  of  muscle." 

This  is  sound  practical  truth.       Fat  pork  was  never  designed  for  hu- 
man food  ;  it  is  material  for  breath  and  nothing  more ;    see  Liebig  and 
other  organic  chemists  and  physiologists ;  it  makes  no  red  meat  or  mus- 
cle ;  the  prize  fighter  is  not  allowed  to  eat  it ;  all  that  is  not  consumed 
by  the  lungs,  remains  to  clog  the  body  with  fat.     As  long  ago  as  our  Tith 
number  we  explained  all  this  in  an  article  entitled    *'  Fat  and  its  Uses." 
We  cannot  go  over  that  ground  again,  but  must  bo  excused  if  we  repeat 
in  this  place  the  sentiment  advanced  in  that  article,  namely,  that  the  man 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the  body,  and  the  actual  value 
of  the  various  articles  of  food  that  sustain  it,  occupies  a  position  about  as 
dignified  as  he  who  does  not  know  th6  laws  of  his  country,  or  who  resigns 
the  care  of  his  soul  to  a  Roman  priest.      The  popular  idea  of  boils  and 
other  unsightly  eruptions  being  produced  by  an  excess  of  grease  in  diet, 
is  undoubtedly  correct;  notwithstanding  the  vital  necessity  of  a  good  por- 
tion of  wholesome  beef  and  mutton,  fat  and  butter,  in  all  persons  who  are 
of  low  degree  of  life  force  or  at  all  inclined  to  scrofula.      We  have  most 
extensively  treated  that  subject  in  many  of  our  past  numbers.     Suffice  it 
here  to  say,  that  fat  is  a  vital  necessity,  and  none  can  be  healthy  without 
it;  but  it  requires  a  corresponding  degree  of  exercise  to  throw  it  oflPby 
the  lungs ;   its  specific  purpose  in  the  economy  is  to  supply  material,  that 
is,  carbon,  for  breath,  and  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  waste  of  the  red  meat 
or  muscle  of  the  body,  which  must  and  does  take  its  place  when  the  fat 
of  the  body  is  all  consumed,  and  the  individual  cats  none,  or  not  enou<»h 
to  supply  the  waste  by  breathing. 

We  have  said  that  fat  never  makes  muscle,  and  we  also  aver  that  it 
does  not  give  life  force  or  capacity  to  endure  fevers,  and  especially  chol- 
era. The  carnivorous  animal  gets  large  supplies  of  nitrogen  which  is  the 
basis  of  red  meat  that  it  eats  ;  it  has  comparatively  little  fat,  and  it  runs 
off  that  little  very  soon,  and  requires  some  fat  in  its  food  to  produce 
more ;  this  it  gets  from  its  prey ;  ready-made  muscle  is  its  food ;  the 
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Arab  of  the  desert,  and  the  American  Indian  arc  both  lean  from  exercise ; 
thej  rapidly  consume  their  fat. 

The  hog,  when  fed  by  potatoes  and  kept  quiet,  makes  little  muscle  but 
much  fat ;  the  Irish  women  are  inclined  to  indolence,  and  eat  excessively 
of  patatoes  ;  they  are  usually  fat ;  it  is  the  experience  of  every  practical 
physician  that  they  die  rapidly  from  fevers  and  cholera,  whilst  the  mis- 
erable lathy  American  stoutly  resists  both,  and  far  oftener  recovers ;  the 
puffiness  and  watery  looking  fatness  of  paupers  and  old  prisoners  who 
use  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  and  little  or  no  exercise  is  remarkable  ;  the 
cholera  and  typhus  fever  scourge  the  prisons  awfully.  We  have  seen 
eleven  deaths  in  one  morning,  in  the  year  '32,  at  Bellivue,  of  Cholera. 
Luxurious  people  are  never  strong.  Activity  and  flesh  eating  give  life 
force  Indolence  and  vegetable  eating  decrease  it.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be  of  the  tremendous  mortality  among  the  hogs,  now  existing  at  the 
West,  it  is  very  evident  it  is  a  deficiency  of  organic  or  contractile  power, 
for  they  die  of  diarrhoea,  and  the  general  resemblance  of  the  symptoms 
has  given  the  disease  the  appelation  of  Hog  Cholera. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Jewish  law  which  prohibits  the  use  of  pork,  will 
soon  be  acknowledged  by  all  rational  beings.  That  swine  are  afflicted 
with  scrofula  and  tubercles,  we  have  repeatedly  shown  ;  and  every  killer 
of  hogs  well  knows  it ;  the  indigestibility  of  the  flesh  is  acknowledged, 
and  if  people  were  enlightened,  the  hog  would  only  be  raised  for  his  fat 
alone  ;  this  is  available  in  all  cases  instead  of  whale  or  fish  oils,  and  will 
doubtless  be  made  so  in  place  of  vegetable  oils  ;  a  few  excepted  of  the 
finer  kinds  for  eating.  Mutton  and  beef,  if  our  farmers  ever  become  en- 
lightened, may  profitably  take  the  place  of  the  hog,  and  would  add  greatly 
to  the  health  and  dignity  of  the  farmers  household.  Hog  husbandry  is 
debasing.  The  influence  of  pork  eating  on  the  farmer  is  degrading; 
neither  he  nor  the  slave  would  be  able  to  accomplish  his  work  by  the  use 
of  it,  that  is,  the  fat  part,  without  other  food,  as  material  for  muscle  — 
Good  husbandry  would  furnish  other  fats  for  the  farmer,  to  say  nothing 
of  butter,  which  the  present  catalogue  of  the  grasses  and  cereals,  and 
enlightened  irrigation,  would  furnish  in  sufficient  abundance. 

And  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  pork  eating  on  the 
moral  condition  of  our  people.  If,  and  we  emphatically  aver  it  a  correct 
criterion,  the  material  and  getting  up  of  the  family  meal  classifies  the 
occupant  of  a  household  amongst  rational  and  intellectual  beings,  then 
we  say  that  those  on  whose  tables  pork  is  most  frequently  found,  are  the 
least  intelligent  and  most  groveling  in  their  views.  We  know  distinctly 
the  full  bearings  of  what  we  utter,  and  precisely  how  it  will  be  received, 
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nor  do  we  care  a  farthing  for  the  anathemas  that  will  be  hurled  at  us  for 
the  assertion.  The  potatoe  has  done  more  to  demoralize  and  debase  Ire- 
land and  keep  the  inhabitants  under  a  vile  and  designing  priesthood,  than 
all  the  extravagance  of  monarchy  and  the  harlotry  of  the  English  Church. 
Nor  would  the  poor  Irish  wretches  seek  heaven  in  the  whiskey-bottle  and 
at  the  confessional,  if  their  miserable  bodies  were  not  exhausted  of  or- 
ganic force  by  an  unnutricious  root,  which  requires  nothing  but  a  pair  of 
hands  to  claw  it  from  the  earth,  a  few  bits  of  peat  to  cook  it,  and  the 
hard  earth  of  the  cabin,  foul  and  damp  with  human  filth,  and  often  shared 
as  a  lodging  room  with  the  foul  animal  we  speak  of,  as  a  family  board. — 
Dr.  Pereira  ranks  it  at  only  one-tenth  the  nourishment  of  meat  I  What 
motive  remains  for  his  elevation,  if  a  human  being  is  taught  to  look  no 
higher  than  snch  a  repast  for  the  nourishment  of  his  body,  and  to  the 
nearest  priest  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul  ?  Now  compare  this  fairly  with 
the  slave  and  his  hog  and  ash-cake,  and  the  poor  farmer,  such  as  we  have 
often  seen  at  the  family  meal — ay,  as  you  may  now  find  him  all  over  our 
country,  with  his  salt  hog,  potatoes,  and  sour  rye  bread,  and  his  misera- 
ble husbandry,  and  thousand  excuses  for  not  raising  sheep,  protecting 
and  feeding  his  cattle,  and  changing  and  cultivating  his  fowls  and  seeds, 
and  attending  carefully  to  a  good  vegetable  garden.  You  need  make 
but  small  search  for  his  pig  pen,  his  foul  bam  yard,  his  whiskey-bottle, 
and  tobacco-box,  or  his  nauseous  pipe.  He  will  largely  defend  his  be- 
loved porkers,  his  system  (!)  of  husbandry  and  his  favorite  luxuries  ;  the 
bog  is  his  grand  exemplar  of  manners  and  physiologies,  his  omnivorous 
animal  laboratory  that  converts  the  produce  of  his  fairm  into  his  great 
staple — pork.  Poor  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  we  have  often  shed  a  tear  for 
your  sad  fate  ;  but  our  wicked  fancy  has  often  pictured  ye  making  an 
offering  to  the  devil  of  a  hog  stuffed  with  tobacco.  The  devils,  we  think, 
selected  a  very  appropriate  lodgment  when  they  besought  the  Saviour  to 
send  them  into  the  hogs ;  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  entire  family  of  swine 
were  not  comprised  by  that  same  two  thousand ;  we  should  have  thanked 
Heaven  for  their  devotion  to  hydropathy. — Scalpel, 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Third  Volume. 

At  the  commeneenient  of  the  Third  Volume  of  our  Jour- 
nal, we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  gratification  at  the 
position  which  it  occupies,  as  evinced  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal manner  from  various  sources.  We  do  not  refer  to 
this  matti  r  witli  any  view  of  boasting  or  lauding  our  own 
labors — it  is  true,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
labor  which,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  might  have  been 
more  profitably  employed,  has  been  expended  upon  it — but 
the  object  is  to  express  our  gratitude  to  those  who  have  ap- 
preciated our  labors,  and  encouraged  us  continually  by  kind 
words,  and  it  is  especially  r.n  object  to  make  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  obligations  due  our  collaborators,  who  have  of  course 
mainly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Journal  upon 
its  present  L;*ratifying  basis. 

In  this  eonnection,  we  would  remark  that  though,  as  stated 
in  the  last  number  of  our  Journal,  it  has  changed  hands,  (so 
far  as  its  publication  is  concei-ned,  the  editorial  connection  re- 
maining the  same,)  it  is  with  no  diminished  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess that  we  again  present  its  claims  to  the  profession.  We 
are  assured  that  at  present  it  exhibits  regularly  not  only  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  original  matter,  from  the  medical  men  of 
the  South,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  will  compare  fa vor:> 
bly  with  tiie  contributions  of  any  Journal  in  the  United  States : 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  with  this  Journal 
alone,  medical  men  would  not  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
medical  progress  of  the  day;  our  object  being  (in  which  we 
think  there  has  not  been  an  entire  failure)  to  present  a  synop- 
sis of  medical  advance. 

Having  no  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  publication,  we 
have  less  hesitation  in  urging  our  friends,  and  the  friends  of 
Southern  medicine  ])articularly,  to  increase  their  exertions  to 
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extend  its  circulation,  assuring  them  that  in  proportion  to  the 
patronage  and  support  given,  will  be  the  effort  to  increase  its 
interest  and  value. 


American  Medical  Association  and  Medical  Education. 

We  have  already  said  so  much  upon  this  subject  that  it  has 
become  wearisome,  even  to  us,  and  we  fear  much  more  so  to 
our  readers,  and  yet  we  hope  they  will  pardon  us  for  a  few 
additional  remarks,  suggested  by  some  of  the  singular  posi- 
tions, assumed  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  2Jews  and  Hospital  Gazette  asks, 
"Is  this  Association  is  a  representation  of  the  medical  schools 
of  the  land ;  or  is  it  a  Xational  Congress  of  the  "people,''  of 
the  profession  ?"  and  says,  in2>ariialrep]y  to  its  own  question, 
"no  man  will  deny  that  \t  jmrporis  to  be  the  latter,''  and 
there  lies  the  difficulty,  which  we  suggested  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  this  Journal ;  it  pwyorts  to  be  what  it  is  not  in  realitv 
and,  as  suggested  upon  a  former  occasion,  cannot  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  become.  The  '-people"  of  the  profession 
we  say,  never  have  been  represented,  and  while  they  should 
be,  to  accomplish  the  objects  which  arc  supposed  by  some  to 
belong  legitimately  to  it,  the  notorious  fact  is,  that  it  has  been 
controlled  by  a  comparatively  few  of  the  profession,  some  of 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  are  connected  with  Medical 
Colleges,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  use  it  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement, and  have  yet  hope  of  making  it  minister  still  far- 
ther to  the  accomplishment  of  their  selfish  designs. 

The  truth  upon  this  subject  is,  that  the  mass  of  the  profes- 
sion have  never  been  aroused  to  an  interest  in  this  body,  and 
even  if  its  workings  and  results  were  entirely  unobjectionable 
the  vast  country  and  varying  circumstances,  embraced  in  the 
area,  over  which  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  exercise  ''  con- 
trol,"  would  render  the  attempt  utterly  futile.  You  cannot 
get  the  ''2)eople"  of  the  profession  to  send  representatives,  and 
its  management  is  left  to  a  few  prominent,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances,  self-important  membei-s  of  the  profe^^jjiou,  who  occu- 
py the  more  conspicuous  positions. 
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We  know  whereof  wc  speak,  from  an  observation  of  the 
practical  workings  of  this  body;  we  knoxc  that  instrumentali- 
ties for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  ends  not  entirely  credi- 
table, even  to  political  bodies,  are  brought  into  operation,  the 
details  of  which  are  well  calculated  to  disgust  those  who  have 
really  looked  to  the  Association  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, nitlKM-  than  of  individuals,  and  furnish  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  meagre  attendance  at  the  last  meeting. 

We  go  still  further,  and  assert  it  as  our  belief,  that  so  far 
from  the  controlling  influence  in  the  asscrciation  being  of  a 
popular  eliaracter,  (in  a  professional  sense  of  course,)  it  has 
belonged  to  the  Colleges,  and  was  most  strikingly  manifested 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  desiring,  as  we  do, 
most  earnestly,  the  establishment  of  the  body  upon  a  perma- 
nent basi:5,  we  go  in  heartily  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Schools 
from  representation,  and  agree  with  the  sentiment  that  "  the 
representative  of  a  medical  society  can  scarcely  feel  comforta- 
ble in  his  seat  when  he  reflects  that  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Association  is  each  year  sure  to  be  conferred  on  one  whom  he 
believes  to  be  sapping  the  foundation  of  the  Association,  and 
that  a  School  of  seven  men  is  entitled  to  a  more  numerous 
relative  representation,  by  far,  than  even  the  State  Medical 
Society,  from  which  he  may  bring  his  credentials ;  much  less 
can  he  even  dream  of  "  advancement,"  ''  harmony"  and  "the 
matter  of  reports."  This  is  all  our  doctrine  and  an  approval 
of  our  position — that  as  at  present  constituted,  the  American 
Medical  Association  cannot  and  should  not  "  controV  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  profession. 

We  arc  and  expect  to  be  a  supporter  of  this  body,  for  legiti- 
mate and  proper  ends,  but  in  reference  to  this,  as  other  or- 
ganizations of  a  so-called  National  character,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  great  caution.  The  day  is  indeed  past, 
when  we  were  willing  to  commit  our  rights,  whether  political, 
religious,  or  of  other  kindf?,  into  the  hands  of  National  organi- 
zations. 

We  are  an  advocate,  however,  for  the  elevation  of  the  stand- 
ard of  Medical  education,  and  shall  give  our  feeble  support 
to  any  means  calculated,  in  our  judgment,  or  in  the  judgment 
af  the  profession  generally,  to  effect  the  end. 
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We  shall,  however,  continue  to  protest  against  the  use  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  as  an  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  any  College  or  set  of  Colleges,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  others  into  disrepute,  which  in  plain  terms,  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  present  movement 
upon  this  subject.  The  truth  is,  the  simple  and  practical  plan, 
under  existing  circumstances,  is  to  leave  the  whole  question 
to  the  Colleges  and  the  "  masses'*  of  the  profession.  Let 
each  institution  be  brought  into  a  competition  for  offering  the 
best  advantages,  and  let  these  dear  "  people'*  of  the  profession 
settle  the  question  of  merit,  by  their  support  or  otherwise — 
<hi8  is  the  plain  common  sense  way  of  settling  the  whole 
question. 


''  The  late  Meetintj  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Nash- 
cil/e, — The  meeting  of  this  body  in  May  last  at  the  capital  of  Tennessee, 
presents  scverul  points  for  comment.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  hoped, 
afler  what  had  been  said  by  our  esteemed  cotemporary,  the  Nashville 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  that  the  medical  profession  of  Nash- 
ville would  haye  declined  to  enter  the  arena  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Association,  on  the  ground  that  the  practice  of  conferring  that 
post  upon  a  physician,  resident  at  the  place  where  the  meeting  is  held, 
ought  to  be  abolished.  The  reasons  urged  by  the  Nashville  Journal  and 
several  similar  publications,  were  cogent  and  full  of  point,  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  one  of  the  very  editors  of  that  periodical  allowed  him- 
self to  be  Dominated  for  the  office.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  when  we  say  that  we  regret  this  step,  because 
many  of  the  opponents  of  the  custom,  which  would  certainly  be  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  had  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  no  honor  to  a  man  to  be  elected  to 
office  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  a  concession  to  the  place;  or  in 
other  words,  to  good  eating  and  good  cheer.  We  believe  there  is  no 
other  body  of  a  similar  kind  in  this  country,  among  whom  a  similar  cus. 
torn  prevails.  The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  selected  from  the  clergy  of  the  place 
where  its  meetings  are  held. 

Secondly,  the  American  Medical  Profession  and  the  American  people 
It  large,  had  a  light  to  expect,  after  the  adoption,  by  an  almost  unani- 
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mous  vote,  of  the  resolution  at  8t.  Louis,  in  1854,  that  the  custom  which, 
up  to  that  period,  had  existed,  of  entertaining  the  profession  with  au 
expensive  feast,  would  not  have  been  revived  at  the  capital  of  Tennessee. 
We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  the  Profession  had  no  participation  in  the 
expense  of  the  ball  and  supper,  but  that  they  were  gotten  up  and  paid 
for  bj  the  citizens  of  Nashville.  Would  it  have  been  wrong  in  the  l*ro- 
fession  of  •Nashville  to  have  said  to  their  fellow-citizens,  that  there  was 
a  resolution  upon  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  de- 
claring that  all  public  displays  of  this  kind_shouM  henceforth  form  no 
part  of  the  tnaisactions  of  that  body  i* 

Thirdly,  the  meeting  was  a  meagre  one,  both  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  its  attendants,  and  in  the  value  and  importance  of  its  transactions. 
Hardly  any  reports  were  presented ;  in  almost  every  instance  the  chair- 
men of  the  different  committees  asked  for  further  time.  This  is  not  as 
it  should  be.  The  Association,  to  carry  out  the  right  principles,  with 
which  it  originally  set  out,  should  be  more  of  a  working  and  less  of  a 
pleasure-seekiog  body.  The  committees  should  make  it  their  duty  to  dis- 
charge, with  promptness  and  fidelity,  the  trust  confided  to  them.  It  is  a 
bad  example  to  hear  so  many  of  them  say  that  they  are  *'  not  ready  to 
report ;"  an  example  which  is  apt  to  become  infectious,  and  to  lead  ulti- 
mately to  the  most  prejudicial  results.  We  should  wake  up  upon  this 
subject.  To  make  the  Association  what  it  should  be  we  must  work  more, 
talk  less,  and  use  a  lighter  diet.  Moreover,  the  meetings  should  extend 
at  least  over  one  entire  week.  It  i^  folly  to  think  that  any  important 
business  can  be  transacted  in  two  or  three  days,  by  a  body  so  large  and 
unwii'ldy  as  this.     Besides,  the  thing  is  absolutely  undignified.       As  the 

matter  now  stands,  we  literally  meet  only  to  adjourn. — iV.  A.  Mrdico- 

Ch it' II ry ica I   Re v lew . 

Upon  the  above  we  have  to  say,  that  it  was  our  full  aud  dis- 
tinct understanding,  that  in  the  language  of  the  journal  from 
which  the  above  is  taken,  *'  the  medical  profession  of  Nash- 
ville would  decline  to  enter  the  arena  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent ot  the  Association,  on  the  ground  that  the  practice  of 
conferring  that  post  upon  a  physician,  resident  at  the  place 
where  the  meeting  is  held,  ought  to  be  abolished." 

In  view  especially  of  the  declarations  of  the  Nashville  Jour- 
nal, it  can  not  be  considered  strange  if  there  has  been  a  very 
general  disappointment  (suppressed  in  expression  ihoxx^  it  has 
been,)  in  reference  to  this  matter,  in  connection  with  which 
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there  is  an  uinrrilteii  history  of  "  transactions"  of  u  most  re- 
markable character,  and  we  cannot  say  in' the  highest  possible 
degree  creditable  to  all  concerned. 


Close  of  the  Session. 

The  third  session  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  will  close 
on  the  3d  of  September,  with  124  Matriculates,  a  very  respect- 
able increase  upon  the  number  of  the  last  session,  but  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  this  has  been  much  the  smallest 
advance  in  the  standing  and  influence  of  the  institution.  The 
high  object  which  has  been  continually  held  in  view  by  the 
Faculty  from  the  commencement,  to  furnish  facilities  of  the 
first  order,  and  to  build  up  an  institution  inferior  to  none,  is 
beginning  to  be  realized  and  extensively  acknowledged. 

While  the  Faculty  have  submitted  to  great  sacrifices  to  ac- 
complish this  success  which,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing, has  been  of  greater  benefit  to  others  than  themselves,  they 
only  ask  the  most  simple  jifstice  in  the  way  of  a  fostering  interest 
upon  the  part  of  the  city  and  the  State  in  which  the  institu- 
tion is  located,  to  enable  them  to  present  advantages  which 
will  command  a  patronage  from  every  Southern  State,  some 
six  or  seven  of  which  are  represented  in  the  present  class. 


F'iske  Medical  Prize, — We  notice  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical 
Observer,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Fiske  Fund,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  held  at  Provi- 
dence, June  8,  1857,  awarded  the  premium  of  $100  to  David 
Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  of  Moorsville,  Morgan  county,  Indiana. 

The  following  subjects  are  proposed  for  1858  :  1st.  "  The 
effects  of  the  use  of  Alcoholic  liquors  on  tubucular  disease,  or 
in  constitutions  predisposed  to  such  disease,"  to  be  supported 
by  facts  presented  as  far  as  possible  in  a  statistical  form. 

2d.  *'  The  morbid  effects  of  retention  in  the  blood  of  the 
elements  of  the  urinary  secretions. 

For  the  best  dissertation  on  each  of  these  subjects,  the  trus- 
tees will  pay  §100. 
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Gelscmhium  Sempervirens  hi  Gonorrhcea. — Dr.  John  Douglass 
thus  concludes  a  letter  published  in  the  Charleston  Medical 
Journal  and  Eeview :  ''  About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  called  on 
in  my  office,  by  a  young  man  who  had  been  suffering  several 
months  with  improperly  treated  Gonorrhoea.  One  of  my  pu- 
pils begged  me  to  give  the  case  to  him,  observing  that  he  could 
cure  the  most  obstinate  case  in  a  few  days,  with  the  root  of 
Yellow  Jessamine.  A  small  hand-full  of  the  root  was  put  into 
a  junk  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  the  patient  ordered,  in  a  day  or 
two,  to  take  a  table-spoon-full  of  this  tincture  night  and  morn- 
ing, lie  took  but  four  doses  before  he  became  much  alarmed, 
and  called  on  me,  stating  that  the  medicine  had  destroyed  his 
vision.  The  symptoms  he  described  correspond  precisely  with 
those  mentioned  hy  Dr.  M.  Every  sjaiiptoni  of  Gonorrhoea 
had  disappeared,  and  the  cure  was  permanent.  Since  that  time 
1  have  treated  many  cases  of  the  same  character  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  uniform  and  speedy  success.'* 

Netv  York  State  Lunatic  Asf/lum. — The  late  destruction  of  this 
spacious  edifice  by  fire  is  indeed  a  public  calamity.  The  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  of  the  hundreds  of  its  patients,  all  were 
saved  is  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  startling  intelligence. 
Yet  even  this  result,  it  would  seem,  was  only  attained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  one  of  its  physicians.  Dr.  Rose,  who  perished  from 
the  injuries  he  received  at  the  fire.  Another  martyr  to  pro- 
fessional fidelity. — American  Med,  Gazette. 

Consolidation  of  Medical  Schools. — The  Miami  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  have  been  consolidated 
under  the  name  &c.  of  the  latter.  Professors  Judkins, 
Comegys,  Foote  and  Meudenhall,  of  the  Miami,  go  to  the 
Ohio  School;  Professors  Armor,  Marshall,  Varderand  Foote, 
of  the  same,  retiring. 

Ergot  in  Menorrhagia. — Dr.  J.  McF.  Gaston,  in  an  article  in 
the  ^ew  llanipsbire  Journal  of  Medicine,  recommends  ergot 
as  the  most  efficient  remedy  in  menorrhagia.  He  combines 
with  it  iron,  opium,  or  valerian,  as  circumstances  require. 
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Preservation  of  Vaccine  Virus: — A  Chicago  correspondent  of 
the  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine,  says :  "  Dr.  Johnson  read 
a  paper  on  the  use  of  Glycerine  for  preserving  animal  organic 
cells.  He  stated  that  Dr.  Andrews,  of  this  city,  had  made 
experiments  in  the  preservation  of  vaccine  virus  by  solution 
in  glycerine,  using  the  solution  instead  of  the  solid  matter  for 
vaccination,  and  that  by  this  means  the  difficult  problem  of 
how  to  preserve  the  virus  in  an  active  state  was  admirably 
solved.  Dr.  Johnson  has  repeated  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Andrews  with  success.  He  had  also  examined  the  solution 
with  the  microscope  and  found  the  cells  perfectly  preserved.'' 

"  In  Dr.  Andrews'  experiments,  the  vaccine  matter  was  kept 
in  solution  two  or  three  months  of  warm  weather,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  seven  cases  were  vaccinated  with  it  without  a 
single  feilure.  If  this  preparation  shall  prove,  as  it  now  seems 
to  promise,  to  be  a  permanent  form  of  the  virus,  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage.  The  scab  broken  into  three  or  four  pieces 
is  thrown  into  a  little  glycerine  and  occasionally  shaken.  It 
will  slowly  dissolve  without  any  farther  care,  and  almost  any 
number  of  persons  may  be  vaccinated  from  the  solution,  every 
new  scab  the  practitioner  gets  may  be  dropped  into  the  same 
vial,  and  thus  he  will  never  find  himself  destitute,  as  is  now 
the  case,  by  the  loss  of  the  active  powers  of  his  crusts." 

Singular  Case  of  Lactation. — ^A  few  days  since,  my  attention 
was  called,  by  a  friend,  to  an  old  woman  who  was  suckling 
her  grand  child.  Seven  years  ago  I  delivered  her  of  her  of 
last  child,  which  died  a  few  weeks  after,  and,  in  womans' 
parlance,  her  milk  soon  dried  up.  Last  Christmas  her  eldest 
daughter  died,  leaving  an  infant  which  fell  to  her  charge. 
As  she  stated  to  me,  at  night  the  child  would  take  the  nipple 
in  its  mouth,  until  she  actually  began  to  give  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  six  years  of 
non-lactation.  Any  one  who  has  curiosity  about  the  matter, 
can  see  this  singular  case,  by  going  to  the  kitchen  of  the  late 
Russell  Dudley,  diagonally  opposite  the  United  States  Hotel. 
—Thomas  Johnson,  in  Virginia  Medical  Journal. — Boston 
Medical  Jctwmal. 
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Iodide  of  Calomel. — In  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Review,  we  find  the  Iodide  of  Calomel  recommended 
as  an  eftectual  remedy  for  engorged  and  ulcerated  conditions 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  pledget 
in  the  form  of  a  pommade.  '-In  the  days  succeeding  the 
dressing,  the  exuded  coagulum  is  detached  by  degrees,  the 
volume  of  the  os  uteri  diminishes,  and  becomes  less  than  it 
was  before  the  topical  application ;  if  there  was  any  indura- 
tion, which  is  generally  the  case,  this  induration  is  much  less 
from  the  day  succeeding  the  dressing.  At  the  end  of  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  days,  if  this  amelioration  has  made  no  progress, 
the  dressing  is  renewed,  and  gives  rise  to  the  same  phenomena, 
although  in  a  less  marked  degree;  and  after  two,  three,  four 
or  five  applications  made  at  the  same  intervals,  the  os  is 
usually  restored  to  its  normal  volume,  and  the  ulcerations  are 
cicatrized.'' — Recommended  by  Dr.  liochardin  the  IS  Union  Mcdi- 
eale,  Janiuirjj  6ih,  1857. 

Dysentery, — Dr.  J.  L.  Abernethy,  in  an  article  in  the  South- 
ern Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  contends  that 
the  inflammation  of  dysentery  is  not  common  but  specific  in 
its  character.  The  chief  reasons  adduced  for  the  opinion,  is 
that  it  has  a  special  locality,  viz:  the  signoid  flexure  of  the 
color  and  vicinity ;  that  it  prevails  epidemically  or  endemically 
at  certain  seasons  ;  that  the  disease  present  quite  a  diflterent 
lesion  from  that  observed  in  gastritis,  enteritis,  &c.,  and  does 
not  yield  to  treatment  ordinarily  adapted  to  inflammation. 

Interesting  to  Physicians. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Eighth 
Judicial  District  of  New  York,  has  decided  that  the  action  of 
the  Erie  County  Medical  Society,  in  expelling  Dr.  John  D. 
Hill,  for  taking  the  office  of  physician  to  the  county  alms- 
house, at  a  rate  less  than  the  price  fixed  by  their  tariflT,  was 
illegal,  and  Dr.  Hill  must  be  restored  to  the  privileges  of 
Membership.  The  Court  decided  that  the  tariff' of  prices  was 
unauthorized,  and  contrary  to  public  pohcy  and  law. —  Western 
Laneet, 
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Electricity  in  the  Suppression  of  the  Laetial  Secretion. — M.  Bic- 
qurel,  in  a  late  communication  to  the  Socicle  Medicate  des  Ho- 
piiax  de  Paris,  has  made  some  remarks  upon  the  influence  of 
electricity  in  restoring  the  secretion  of  milk.  His  attention 
was  called  to  the  subject  by  a  case  related  to  him  by  M.  Au- 
bert,  who  had  employed  electricity  in  the  case  of  a  young 
woman,  whose  milk  had  been  suppressed  in  consequence  of  a 
double  pneumonia.  The  electricity  was  applied  to  the  breast 
by  means  of  moist  excitors,  and  after  four  applications,  each 
lasting  twenty  minutes,  the  lactial  secretion  was  completely 
restored — British  and  Foreign  Medico- Ch^rurgical  Eevieir. 

Ergotine  in  Epidemic  Diarrhcea,  by  M.  Massola  {Gaz.  Hebdom 
de  Med.ei  Chir.) — In  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  M.  Massola  states  that  he  found  great  ben- 
efit from  the  use  of  ergotine  in  the  fatal  epidemic  diarrhcea, 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  among  the  Sardinian  troops,  in 
the  recent  Campaign  in  the  Crimea.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
grains  were  added  to  Sviii  of  water,  and  a  table-spoonfull  of 
this  mixture  was  given  every  half  hour.  M.  Massola  states 
that  astringents,  tonics,  opiates  or  stimuli,  were  of  little  avail 
as  compared  with  the  ergotine. — Half  Yearly  Abstract  of  the 
Medical  Sciences. 


Arsenic  and  SUllingia  in  Diseases  of  the  SJdn. — In  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  we  find  in  a  communication 
from  NVm.  M.  Cornell,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Sillingia  recom- 
mended in  cutanious  diseases,  and  in  secondary  and  tertiary 
syphilis.  In  cutanious  diseases  he  thinks  is  decidedly  pre- 
ferable, and  less  dangerous  than  arsenic.  The  article  closes 
with  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Williams :  If  we  can 
safely  spare  our  patients  the  infliction  of  heoric  remedies,  from 
the  effects  of  which  they  may  be  months  in  recovering,  we 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  them,  and  obtain  another  triumph 
for  our  profession. 
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'  The  Second  Volume  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  Journal, 
neatly  bound  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Eddy  k  Co.,  at  §2  50. 


j|@=-  The  index  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Journal  is 
sent  out  with  this  number:  any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  it 
will  please  notify  the  editors. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

Valedictory  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  in  the  Atlanta  Medi- 
cal College.    By  Thos.  S.  Powj^ll,  M.  D.,  of  Sparta,  Geo. 

Gkntlbmen  op  the  Graduating  Class 

OF  THE  Atlanta  Medical  College  : 

To  you  this  is  a  most  interesting  and  momentous  occasion, 
well  calculated  to  excite  in  the  bosom  of  each  one  of  you  min- 
gled feelings  of  hope  and  fear.  It  is  the  "  commencement" 
of  your  Alma  Mater,  which  ends  your  collegiate  career,  and 
opens  to  you  a  new  life.  The  dreams  of  youth  are  now  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  realities  of  manhood.  This  hoar's  ceremony 
will  transform  you  from  the  pupil  to  the  teacher.  It  will  trans- 
fer you  from  the  class  and  from  association  with  the  taught,  to 
the  society  and  position  of  the  learned.  Soon  you  must  bid 
adieu  to  each  other  and  to  kind  preceptors,  to  enter  on  the 
vast  and  untried  ocean  of  actual  life  to  battle  for  yourselves. 
Here  you  are  now  about  to  embark  on  that  mysterious  ocean, 
which  he  alone  can  navigate  successfully  who  has  the  requisite 
skill  to  avoid  rocks  upon  the  one  side  and  whirlpools  on  the 
other.  H'o  wonder,  then,  that  on  such  an  occasion  emotions 
opposite  and  conflicting  mingle  in  the  bosom  oi  those  person* 
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ally  interested.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  in  the  present 
address,  to  repress  your  buoyant  hopes,  or  darken  your  bright 
anticipations  of  success  ;  but  I  feel  that  I  would  not  feithfdlly 
discharge  the  duty  which  the  kindly  confidence  of  your  pre- 
ceptors has  required  at  my  hands,  the  duty  of  oftering  the  last 
counsel  which,  as  a  class,  you  will  receive,  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  this  calm  sea  which  lies  so  invitingly  before  you,  and  on 
which  you  are  soon  to  launch  your  bark,  has  concealed  be- 
neath its  waves  dangerous-rocks  ;  and  I  tell  you,  too,  to  shun 
them,  will  depend  upon  the  cool  and  wise  caution  with  which 
you  will  steer  your  course.  Error  in  judgment  with  the  helms- 
man of  a  vessel,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  captain,  will  prove 
ruinous  to  its  interest  and  often  disastrous  to  its  crew.  So  it 
is  with  the  physician,  who  acts  the  part  of  both  ;  hence,  you 
see  the  importance  of  being  properly  qualified  to  discharge  all 
of  your  duties,  and  surmount  the  difliculties  that  await  you, 
if  you  desire  to  steer  safely  over  this  impetuous  stream  upon 
which  you  are  to  launch  to-day,  and  ultimately  sit  upon  the 
summit  of  usefulness  and  renown,  and  descend  to  the  tomb 
"  full  of  years  and  full  of  honor." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  lecture  you  on  the  present  occasion 
upon  the  history  of  medicine,  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  various  theories  that  have  sprung  from  the  broad  plain 
of  philosophical  research,  or  from  the  wide  fields  of  medical 
speculation.  That  office  has  been  spared  me  by  those  to  whom 
you  have  listened  for  the  last  four  months ;  and  in  whatever 
they  may  have  failed  to  instruct  you,  for  want  of  time,  I  refer 
you  to  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  knowledge  to  be  found  in 
the  standard  books  of  the  profession.  They  furnish  sources 
for  acquisition  in  all  its  departments  of  learning  far  more  accu- 
rate and  lucid  than  any  dissertation  comprised  in  the  condensed 
form  of  an  address.  Nor  is  it  my  object,  young  gentlemen,  in 
standing  before  you  and  this  brilliant  assemblage  of  talent  and 
worth,  to  exhibit  boquets  gathered  from  the  garden  of  liter- 
ature. Far  from  it ;  my  object  is  not  to  gain  laurels  for  my- 
self, but  to  do  you  good.  And  I  trust,  as  my  effi^rt  must  be 
prepared  amid  the  avocations  of  a  professional  life,  affording 
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few  hours  of  leisure  for  such  pursuits,  will  be  appreciated  and 
command  your  approval,  or  at  least  a  mitigation  of  youF  crit- 
ical severity ;  for  I  feel  that  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
no  one  feels  a  deeper  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  elevation 
of  the  profession  than  I  do — a  prosperity  in  which  I  trust  you 
may  participate — and  an  elevation  which  I  trust  each  of  you 
may  be  instrumental  in  aiding  to  achieve. 

The  topic  to  which  your  attention  is  solicited  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, is  the  moral  and  professional  duties  of  the  Doctor,  with 
a  few  suggestive  remarks  upon  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to 
his  usefulness  and  success.  The  science  of  medicine  is  pecu- 
liar and  diversified  in  its  character,  differing  materially  from 
all  others.  In  its  theory  and  practice  it  is  vast  and  varied, 
embracing  all  the  elements  of  ait  and  science.  Unlike  Law 
aud  Theology,  which  seek  but  one  element  of  man's  happi- 
ness, it  includes  the  province  of  these  and  every  other  science, 
80  that  in  its  principles  and  practice  it  comprehends  in  one 
vast  field  the  physical,  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  human 
race.  Man's  whole  moral  and  material  organism— soul,  body 
and  mind — are  embraced  in  this  varied,  beautiful  and  compre- 
hensive science.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  of  great  interest  to 
you,  and  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  society  at  large  ;  to 
every  individual  in  the  country,  from  the  man  in  the  most  ex- 
alted position  in  life,  to  the  most  humble  artisan  in* the  laud. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  most  assuredly  it  is.  The  public  could  not  do 
without  you  if  it  wished.  Then,  if  this  be  so,  gentlemen,  oh 
how  much  of  the  happiness  and  safety  of  your  fellow-creature 
depends  on  your  perfectly  understanding  your  varied,  arduous 
and  responsible  duties. 

In  order  that  I  may  more  clearly  present  the  subject  to  your 
mind,  I  propose  very  briefly  to  speak  of  it  under  two  heads — 

1st.  The  moral  duties  of  the  Doctor :  By  moral  duties,  I  mean 
the  duties  which,  on  account  of  his  most  frequent  intercourse 
with  all  conditions  of  society,  are  frequently  required  at  his 
hands — duties  which  are  required  of  him  as  a  citizen  and  a 
man,  because  his  duty  as  a  physician  has  placed  him  first  in 
the  breach  where  these  duties  are  most  required  ;  yet,  all  meuy 
emmbers  of  society,  are  under  like  obligations. 
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2d.  The  Professional  Duties :  When  I  speak  of  the  Doctor, 
I  mean  an  educated,  learaed  man,  as  the  word  originally  meant ; 
one  whose  intellectual  faculties  have  been  developed,  discip- 
lined and  enlarged.  The  duties  of  such  a  man  to  society,  I 
desire  profitably  to  depict  to  you.  That  mind  is  power,  that 
superior  intellect  is  inherently  powerful,  and  influential  for 
good  or  evil,  is  a  truism,  and  needs  no  argument  to  prove. 
That  the  doctor  is  a  man,  and  that  man  is  not  only  an  individ- 
ual, but  a  member  of  society,  will  also  not  be  denied.  That 
he  was  not  made  a  "  living  soul,"  to  idle  and  dream  away  his 
life,  however  harmless  and  inoffensive  it  may  be,  but  to  devote 
the  energies  of  his  mind  and  the  virtues  of  his  heart  to  the 
discovery  and  extension  of  human  happiness  and  knowledge, 
is  authenticated  by  Holy  Writ,  and  cannot  be  denied.  That 
individuals  depend  upon  society  for  protection  and  security, 
and  society  depends  upon  its  component  parts  for  its  own  sta- 
bility and  happiness,  is  also  acknowledged  by  all  in  this  age 
of  moral  and  scientific  improvement ;  therefore,  every  man 
has  duties  to  society,  to  bis  fellow-creatures,  and  to  his  coun- 
try to  perform,  and  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  these 
duties,  and  the  consequent  binding  obligation  to  discharge 
them,  greatly  depends  upon  his  intellectual  progress,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides.  This 
will  not  be  contravened,  we  presume,  by  any  one ;  nor  will  it 
be  denied  that  the  position  which  the  doctor  occupies  in  socie- 
ty generally,  is  one  of  commanding  influence.  They  are  gen- 
erally educated  and  intelligent ;  their  pursuits  are  such  as  bring 
them  into  intercourse  with  all  classes.  Speaking  as  one  of  the 
public :  we  are  compelled  to  take  you  into  our  confidence,  and 
often  open  to  you  the  most  secret  recesses  of  our  hearts ;  we 
tell  you  what  we  would  disclose  to  no  one  else  on  earth ;  we 
pour  into  your  ear  accents  of  anguish  almost  unutterable.  You 
are,  in  truth,  the  true  benefactors  of  the  land.  Yes,  you  be- 
long to  the  true  aristocracy,  if  such  a  term  is  applicable  to  any 
who  live  under  a  republican  government.  We  do  not  use  it 
in  an  offensive  or  braggadocia  sense,  but  we  repeat,  you  are 
the  true  aristocracy,  that  of  intellect.    You  can,  to  a  very  great 
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extent,  control  the  morals  of  the  country.  Your  vocation 
brings  you  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  sources  of  vice  luid 
crime,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  evils  that  afflict  society, 
and  stand  in  the  way  of  social  progress,  of  individuals  and 
national  prosperity.  Thus,  you  see,  you  are  armed  with  power 
really  formidable  for  good  or  evil.  You  may  serve  and  bless, 
exalt  and  depress,  reclaim  or  corrupt.  You  may  often  allay 
and  check  deeds  of  violence ;  sooth  down  the  spirit  of  party, 
and  strengthen  the  bands  ot  social  intercourse.  Are  these  out- 
lines of  your  influence  overdrawn  ?  is  there  any  exaggeration 
tending  to  inflate  you  with  a  false  sense  of  the  importance  of 
your  position  and  duties,  or  to  discourage  you  by  a  dishearten- 
ing fear  that  you  are  not  and  cannot  become  sufficient  for  the 
task?  Here,  young  gentlemen,  are  sitting  before  you,  your 
professors,  the  heads  of  the  profession  ;  there  are  also  present 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  legal  profession,  who 
belong  to  the  same  aristocracy,  and  whose  duties,  .responsibil- 
ities and  field  for  usefulness,  are  very  much  the  same.  I  ask 
them,  am  I  overstating  the  case  ?  I  imagine  I  hear  them  say 
Xo.  Well,  then,  if  this  be  so,  oh  what  a  responsible,  noble, 
heaven-born  profession  you  have  entered,  demanding  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  all  your  energies  in  the  relief  of  miseiy,  sup- 
pression of  vice,  and  the  promotion  of  virtue.  You  will  thus 
perceive  that  you  have  a  great  influence,  and  that  no  one  can 
deprive  you  of  it ;  that  as  educated  men  you  will  have  with 
you  at  all  times  a  tremendous  engine  of  power;  hence,  you 
will  also  see  the  importance  for  the  good  of  society  and  your 
own  happiness,  both  in  time  and  eternity,  that  it  should  be 
exerted  in  that  way  that  will  accomplish  the  greatest  amount 
ot  good.  Remember,  gentlemen,  the  great  amount  of  good 
which  you  can  be  the*  means  of  aflfecting  in  your  daily  walk 
and  practice  of  your  profession.  Your  education,  your  posi- 
tion, your  profession  arms  you  with  power  for  good  or  evil, 
which  is  wonderful  and  even  fearful  to  contemplate.  It  is  a 
principle  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  that  a  good 
or  an  evil  deed  may  have  no  end  in  its  influence  on  time  and 
eternity  ;  and  that  also  this  influence,  according  to  its  nature 
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•'for  good  or  evil,''  goes  on  progressively  increasing  and  wid- 
ening throughout  eternal  duration.  Hence,  a  deed  of  charity, 
however  small,  a  kind  word  or  gentle  reproof  spoken  in  sea- 
son, may  result  in  good,  and  that  good  begets  other  good,  which 
acts  on  some  other  mind,  and  that  mind  may  act  for  good  on 
a  thonsaud  other  minds  ;  so,  the  good  influence  is  going  on 
multiplying,  widening  and  increasing  throughout  all  this  great 
and  mysterious  net-work  of  creation  ;  and  thus,  a  good  word, 
or  one  good  act,  trifling  in  appearance,  may  go  on  through 
time,  extending  in  its  influence,  until  every  human  being  un- 
der the  sun  shall  feel  its  effects  ;  until  every  nation  and  tongue 
and  kindred  in  time  and  eternity  shall  rejoice  in  its  multiplied 
blessings.  Eternity  will  reveal  to  our  astonished  vision  what 
the  world  has  suftcred  by  our  neglect  of  one  good  act,  or  the 
commission  of  one  bad  deed.  It  will  unfold,  too,  before  the 
gaze  of  an  assembled  universe*  the  tremendous,  and  glorious, 
and  eternal  good  which  has  resulted  from  the  smallest  and 
most  insignificant  action  in  life. 

Hence,  gentlemen,  in  this  solemn  and  awful  view  of  the 
subject,  you  can  appreciate  more  fully  the  fearful  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  you,  and  the  importance  of  wielding  all  your 
mighty  power  for  good  and  glorious  ends.  Then  go  forth  de- 
termined not  to  neglect  the  smallest  act  of  kindness  or  of 
duty.  Go  forth  on  the  great  field  of  your  labors,  with  a  heart 
to  feel  and  a  soul  to  sympathize,  and  a  hand  to  give  among  all 
the  poor  and  afflicted  of  the  human  race.  Do  this,  and  yon 
will  achieve  your  own  fame  in  the  undying  blessings  of  your 
fellow  men.  You  will  show  forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  carry 
with  you  to  the  great  day  of  final  reckoning  a  reward  whose 
glory  and  bliss  eternity  alone  will  reveal. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  impressing  your'rainds  with  the  truth 
that  the  educated  man  is  powerful  in  his  influence,  particularlv 
when  his  vocation,  like  yours,  brings  him  in  constant  contact 
with  many  who  are  less  favored,  my  first  object  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  briefly  of  what  1  conceive  to  be 
some  of  the  moral  duties  of  the  doctor.     I  have  said  that  the 
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physician  had  to  mix  and  mingle  with  all  classes  and  grades 
of  society;  therefore,  it  is  a  moral  duty  you  owe  to  yourselves 
and  to  society,  that  you  continue  to  study,  to  cultivate  and  fill 
your  minds  with  useful  knowledge.  You  should  recollect  that 
your  education  is  not  completed,  but  just  begun,  simply  a  good 
foundation,  on  which  you  alone,  by  incessant  study  and  toil, 
must  erect  the  superstructure.  There  is  no  bounds  to  know- 
ledge ;  hence,  the  necessity  of  pursuing  it  industriously  by 
study.  The  more  knowledge  you  acquire  the  more  you  will 
desire,  and  the  larger  will  be  the  sphere  of  your  influence  and 
usefulness. 

This  is  an  age  of  science  and  progress  in  everything  that 
can  enlighten  the  conscience,  and  shed  light  upon  the  under- 
standing, and  give  vigor  and  power  to  the  mind ;  therefore,  if 
you  would  become  what  you  should  be,  and  what  you  will  be 
expected,  (a  leader  in  society,)  you  must  study,  study  every- 
thing, all  the  known  sciences,  physical  and  moral ;  also,  the 
science  of  human  nature. 

This  is  your  moral  duty,  because  it  is  one  of  your  first  du- 
ties to  prepare  for  exercising  the  greatest  amount  of  influence 
for  the  happiness,  advancement  and  prosperity  of  society. 

This  great  end  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  united  pow- 
ers which  legitimately  belong  to  a  highly  cultivated  mind  and 
morals.  Away,  then,  with  the  false  idea  that  the  physician 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  a  man  of  letters.  It  is  slander  cir- 
culated by  envious,  sneering  charlatans,  who  have  entered  the 
profession  for  the  emoluments  alone,  because  they  were  incap- 
able of  making  a  livelihood  in  any  other  respectable  way,  who 
are  willing  to  creep  into  and  all  through  their  profession  like 
a  mere  beetle,  content  to  be  mere  ''  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water ;"  skilful  enough  when  they  learn  to  apply  a  few 
general  remedies,  according  to  special  directions,  without  be- 
ing able  to  command  scarcely  any  resource  of  a  literary  char- 
acter. If,  then,  young  gentlemen,  you  desire  to  be  what  God 
intendetl  yon  should  bo,  "the  highest  style  of  man" — if  you 
wish  to  follow  the  example  of  your  divine  exemplar,  who  went 
about  doing  good,  healing  the  sick,  relieving  the  distressed,  and 
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comfortiDg  the  poor.  You  must  not  be  content  with  being 
well  versed  in  those  sciences  strictly  medical,  or  those  that  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  medicine  ;  but  you  should  as  far  as  your 
time  will  permit,  acquaint  yourselves,  w^ith  the  general  princi- 
ples of  every  branch  of  science  and  literature. 

The  mind,  like  the  body,  not  only  requires  strength  for  use- 
fulness, but  decoration  for  effect.  The  human  mind  may  be 
naturally  great  and  gifted  ;  it  may  be  richly  stored  with  all  the 
principles  of  science ;  in  all  its  natural  powers  it  may  in  the 
study  of  great  truths,  grow  up  to  a  giant  strength  ;  yet,  if  it  is 
void  of  those  pleasing  ornaments  which  charm  and  attract  the 
world,  it  is  less  powerful  for  the  performance  of  good  deeds 
and  the  achievement  of  great  ends.  The  mighty  Sampson, 
when  shorn  of  his  flowing  locks,  could  not  resist  an  infant's 
arms.  So  the  most  giant  intellect,  destitute  of  its  mental 
charms  and  moral  beauties,  is  quite  powerless  for  victory  be- 
fore the  Philistines  of  ignorance  and  the  host  of  darkness. 
To  be  useful  and  effective  for  good,  the  mind  must  be  not  only 
powerful  in  strength  fully  developed,  but  clothed  in  those  pol- 
ished charms  of  decorated  beauty  which  please  and  captivate 
the  world.  Indeed,  we  see  this  principle  of  blending  the  use- 
ful with  the  ornamental,  running  harmoniously  through  the 
whole  economy  of  nature.  There  is  nothing  in  the  natural 
universe  which  does  not  teach  this  principle.  The  great  globe 
in  its  massive  strength,  is  decorated  with  living  green  and 
flowers  of  every  hue.  The  mighty  ocean,  whose  heaving  bos- 
om bears  up  the  navies  of  the  world,  presents  its  mountain 
billows,  its  crested  waves,  its  silvery  surface  to  the  enchanted 
eye.  The  storm-cloud,  before  whose  fury  the  mighty  forest 
bows,  roars  in  its  thunders  wild,  and  revels  in  its  lightning 
flash.  The  great  heavens  has  spread  her  blue  canopy  over  us, 
bespangled  with  ten  thousand  stars,  shining  with  the  light  of 
distant  worlds.  Thus  does  all  nature,  in  performing  her  great 
designs  for  the  happiness  of  man,  blend  in  one  beautiful  whole 
the  useful  and  the  ornamental,  the  beautiful  and  sublime. 
Thus,  you  see,  it  is  your  moral  duty  never  to  imagine  that  you 
have  exhausted  the  fountain  of  knowledge  ;  that  you  can  re- 
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cKne  yourselves  on  beds  of  indolence  and  ease,  but  you  must 
trim  the  midnight  lamp,  and  continue  to  drink  deeper  and 
deeper  of  the  Pierian  spring.  To  press  on,  until  you  have 
adorned  your  name  and  character  with  that  true  wisdom  and 
knowledge  which  shall  make  you  at  once  an  ornament  to  your 
profession  and  a  blessing  to  mankind.  A  life  of  study  lies  be- 
fore you,  and  you  must  enter  on  it  with  cheerfulness  and  deci- 
sion if  you  would  aspire  to  real  greatness.  Distinguished  men 
made  so  by  application,  are  far  more  numerous  than  distin- 
goished  men  made  so  by  genius. 

The  influence  which  you  exert  on  public  sentiment  is  not 
only  by  the  power  of  your  superior  intellect,  but  by  the  opin- 
ions you  utter  and  examples  you  set ;  therefore,  it  is  your 
moral  duty  not  to  indulge  in  giving  utterance  to  sentiment^^ 
which  would  encourage  vice  and  immorality ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  your  conversation  in  your  daily  intercourse  with  your 
fellow  man  should  be  characterized  by  sentiments  of  pure 
morality,  and  your  example  should  be  of  the  most  elevating 
character,  such  as  would  evince  great  proof  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  your  judgment  and  your  aftections  are  all  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  right  and  virtue.  You  should  identify  your- 
selves with  the  refined,  the  intellectual  and  the  benevolent, 
and  thus  take  the  proud  position  to  which  your  education  and 
your  profession  entitle  you.  To  such  a  doctor  too  many  thanks 
can  never  be  given.  The  value  of  such  a  doctor  for  the  public 
weal  can  never  be  estimated  by  any  finite  mind.  And  there 
might  probably  be  more  of  such  physicians,  but  for  the  false 
and  degrading  doctrine  that  the  doctor  must  take  no  part, 
in  any  public  or  private  scheme ;  or,  in  other  words,  he 
must  do  nothing  but  visit  his  patients  punctually,  dose  them 
well,  charge  them  less,  and  live  only  for  selfish  ends.  How 
absurd.  This  is  true  of  no  one,  much  less  is  it  true  of  the 
learned,  the  educated  and  the  refined  doctor,  who  has  so  many 
opportunities  of  doing  good  and  in  so  many  ways.  Then  let 
me  beg  of  you  never  to  allow  such  unpliilosophical  and  un- 
scriptural  views  to  interrupt  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  moral" 
duties.     Not  only  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  society,  but  as  an 
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intelligent  citizen,  you  may  rest  assured  that  in  every  good  en- 
terprise God  will  be  on  your  side,  and  success  will  be  yours. 
The  moral  duties  of  the  doctor,  are  too  numerous  for  all  to  be 
presented  in  a  short  address.  Indeed,  it  would  be  necessary 
in  the  most  elaborate  discussion,  to  select  a  few  of  the  most 
important,  and  even  then  much  would  remain  unsaid  ;  but  if 
it  was  all  said,  and  well  analyzed  and  sifted,  it  would  amoaut 
to  about  this — continue  to  cultivate  your  intellect  and  the  moral 
regulations  of  your  heart,  by  studying  everything  that  would 
strengthen,  enlighten,  and  adorn  the  mind,  elevate  the  stan- 
dard of  morality  and  virtue ;  always  be  ready  to  promote  and 
encourage  virtue  and  suppress  vice:  always  be  willing  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  glorious  plans  for  the  public  good,  based  on 
the  mighty  and  immutable  rock  of  Christianity. 

This,  young  gentlemen,  brings  me  to  the  second  head  of  my 
subject — your  professional  duties.  Some  of  you  may  be  ready 
to  exclaim,  as  it  has  been  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  they 
are  limited,  consisting  merely  in  a  melancholy  attendance  on 
misery  ;  '*  a  mere  submission  to  peevishness  and  continual  in- 
terruption of  pleasure."  If  so,  you  enter  your  profession  with 
inadequate  or  unworthy  views.  You  have  only  to  consult  your 
hearts  to  be  convinced  of  this.  The  proof  is  to  be  found  in 
the  main  object  of  your  profession,  which  is  to  add  to  man's 
happiness  by  healing  him  in  §ickness,  and  comforting  him  in 
affliction.  To  carry  out  these  objects,  you  will  perceive  it  in- 
volves much.  A  vast  field  is  open  before  you,  so  wide  and  ex- 
tended, it  will  be  impossible  for  mo,  without  occupying  more 
time  than  prudence  would  dictate,  to  do  more  than  take  a  ra- 
pid and  cursory  view  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  divisions 
of  the  subject,  as  laid  down  in  the  code  of  medical  ethics, 
adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

First,  your  duties  to  the  public— your  patients.  It  is  your 
duty  to  make  yourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  your  profession.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  many, 
by  simply  learning  to  answer  a  few  general  questions  in  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology,  and  how  to  apply  a  few  general  remedies, 
may  do  some  good  and  acijuiro  quite  a  reputation,  particularly 
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if  they  are  adroit  in  intrigue,  as  it  id  said  of  some  of  the  politi- 
cal demagogues,  and  can  draw  to  their  aid,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  practice,  the  influence  of  personal  friends,  the  wealth 
of  relatives,  or  prejudices  founded  on  political  sympathies. 
Bat  to  be  a  skilful  and  safe  general  practitioner,  you  must  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  every  or- 
gan of  the  body.  You  must  know  them  in  health  and  dlseasj. 
You  must  know  the  causes  which  derange  and  disease  these 
organs  ;  and,  to  do  this,  you  must  make  yourselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Anatomy,  Physiology,  ai  d,  in  fact,  every 
branch  of  your  profession.  This  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  the  pub- 
lic and  your  patients.  At  times  of  great  moment  when,  there 
will  be  no  time  nor  opportunity  for  inquiring  into  your  com- 
petency, you  will  be  sent  for,  and  must  act  w^ith  no  other  evi- 
dence to  society,  thatthey  can  employ  you  with  safety,  but  the 
*•  indicia"  of  your  calling  which  hangs  and  glitters  over  your 
door.  Thus  you  perceive,  young  gentlemen,  your  first  profes- 
sional duty  is  to  study  your  profession,  understand  it,  keep 
pace  with  its  improvements,  be  at  all  times  ready  to  give  to 
the  afflicted  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  that  it  aflbrds.  It 
is  also  your  duty  to  be  ever  ready  to  obey  punctually  the  calls 
of  the  sick,  ^'ou  should  be  humane,  benevolent,  gentle  and 
kind  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  poor,  who  have  no  worldly 
means  of  remunerating  you  for  your  jn'ofessional  services. 
Shun  the  base  example  of  some  physicians  who,  in  the  hour 
of  deep  distress,  turn  their  backs  on  the  afliicted  poor,  to  visit 
and  court  the  influence  of  the  rich  nabob,  with  his  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills.  Shun  the  example  of  him  who  attempts  to 
drag  down  your  noble  profession  from  its  high  moral  province 
to  make  it  one  of  mere  dollars  and  cents  ;  *'  who  heeds  not  the 
cry  of  the  widow  and  the  wail  of  the  orphan,"  because  the 
glisten  of  gold  does  not  allure  him  to  their  lowly  hut.  Re- 
member, that  to  comfort  and  heal  the  afliicted  part  of  our  fallen 
race  is  your  highest  and  noblest  duty  ;  remember,  too,  that 
when  you  have  thus  healed  and  comforted  the  poor,  your  re- 
ward is  rich  on  earth,  yet  far  richer  in  heaven.  The  pearly 
tear  of  gratitude  that  steals  its  way  down  the  poor  afflicted  beg- 
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gar's  cheek,  is  worth  more  to  you  than  the  brightest  gems 
which  sparkle  in  the  starry  crown  of  king  or  emperor.  Thej- 
will  be  treasures  laid  up  for  yourselves  in  that  brighter  and 
better  world,  where  sickness  and  sorrow  are  felt  and  feared  no 
more.  Remember,  then,  young  brethren,  that  your  services 
(if  rendered  with  the  proper  spirit)  to  that  class  of  the  human 
family  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  said  we  would  have  with 
us  always,  will  not  be  lost,  but  will  be  to  you  the  brightest  re- 
collections in  the  history  of  your  life,  especially  in  the  hour  of 
death. 

You  will  have  to  bear  much  from  the  ignorance  and  frailties 
of  others,  but  for  your  own  and  their  good,  you  should  keep  a 
constant  watch  over  your  tempers,  and  exercise  patience  and 
charity  towards  them,  remembering  that  the  human  body  is 
not  a  piece  of  senseless  machinery,  and  how  seriously  their 
interest  may  be  effected  by  what  you  say  or  do.  It  is  there- 
fore, your  duty  to  avoid  all  things  which  have  a  tendency  to 
discourage  your  patients  or  depress  their  spirits.  For  your 
good  and  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  it  is  your  duty  to  guard 
against  everything  like  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  undue 
forwardness,  which  is,  in  this  day  of  progress^  always  offen- 
sive, particularly,  to  the  refined,  the  sensitive  and  the  fastidi- 
ous, and  which  will  disencline  them  to  employ  you,  though 
they  may  think  you  highly  competent  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  skill.  It  is  your  duty  never  to  give  publicity  to  anything 
which  is  only  known  to  you  by  the  peculiar  necessities  and 
privileges  of  your  profession.  You  are  ex-officio  the  bosom 
confident  of  every  person  who  becomes  your  patient;  there- 
fore, you  should  hold  inviolate  whatever  comes  under  j'our 
notice,  in  your  professional  intercourse.  Especially  avoid  the 
habit  of  referring  to  your  cases  in  mixed  crowds;  never 'de- 
tail the  occurrence  of  the  sick  room,  however  trivial  or  unim- 
portant they  may  seem.  There  are  some  who,  in  order  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  having  a  large  practice  generally,  and  per- 
haps the  practice  of  some  particular  families,  are  in  the  habit 
of  detailing  the  symptoms  of  every  case  they  have  with  great 
minuteness  to  those  who  can  feel  no  interest  in  such  things, 
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except  of  idle  curiosity.  I've  no  idea  there  is  one  before  me 
who  will  80  far  forget  his  own  self-respect,  or  the  dignity  of 
his  profession,  as  to  follow  such  examples,  yet  it  is  well  to  warn 
you  lest  you  may  at  any  time  even  seem  to  commit  such  fatal 
and  disgusting  errors,  and  thereby  wound  and  betray  the  most 
sacred  feelings  of  your  patient,  and  degra  Jo  yourself  and  your 
noble  profession,  in  the  opinion  of  all  educated  and  refined 
people. 

Dr.  Rush  said  disease  was  a  lawless  evil.  This  is  true,  and 
to  understand  its  nature,  and  to  meet  promptly  every  change 
which  may  take  place,  it  is  your  duty  to  visit  your  patients 
frequently,  watch  their  symptoms,  and  accommodate  your 
remedies  to  them  and  not  to  your  convenience.  Often  the  cure 
turns  upon  a  remedy  being  used  not  only  on  a  certain  day,  but 
a  certain  hour.  This  is  particularly  true  in  reference  to  typhoid 
fever.  Tou  will  often  find  it  necessary  to  cure  such  patients, 
to  visit  them  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  therefore,  it  is  your 
duty  to  do  so,  however  great  may  be  the  sacrifice  of  selfish 
ease  and  convenience.  This  is  especially  important  to  young 
physicians;  they  ha\te  the  leisure  to  make  these  visits.  The 
oftener  they  see  their  patients,  the  more  they  know  and  learn 
of  the  character  and  nature  of  the  disease,  the  effects  of  med- 
icine administered  ;  and,  aside  from  this  reason,  it  is  your  duty 
to  visit  them  frequently  from  a  proper  sense  of  your  awful  re- 
sponsibility. It  will  not  afterwards  avail  you  as  a  defence, 
when  you  are  charged  by  a  disappointed  husband  or  wife,  that 
you  had  relied  on  his  or  her  statement,  if  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  them,  but  neglected 
to  do  80  merely  because  it  would  have  cost  a  sleepless  night  or 
along  ride.  I  caution  you  then,  young  gentlemen,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  never  to  rest  satisfied  with,  nor  act  upon,  the  mere 
representations  of  the  friends  of  your  patients,  when  you  can 
possibly  ascertain  how  the  facts  themselves  really  stand  by  a 
personal  examination.  And  above  all,  eschev^  even  a  tendency 
to  superficial  examination,  look  patiently  and  thoroughly  into 
the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  every  case  you  are  called  to 
treat,  or  upon  which  you  may  be  consulted,  ever  remembering 
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that  though  there  is  no  earthly  tribunal  before  which  your 
conduct  and  treatment  may  be  called  in  question,  that  the  great 
Judge  of  the  universe  is  at  all  times  rigorously  scanning  your 
acts  and  motives,  and  will  in  the  groat  day  of  tinal  reckoning, 
hold  you  responsible  for  the  non-performance  of  any  and  all 
of  your  duties  to  the  afflicted  which  have  been  entrusted  to 
your  care. 

We  could  occupy  much  more  of  the  pre  ent  lime  in  enume- 
rating your  duties  under  this  head,  but  we  forbear,  as  there  is 
another  branch  of  your  duties,  the  proper  knowledge  and  due 
discharge  of  which  is  a  matter  not  only  of  great  importance 
for  your  own  happiness,  but  often  for  the  good  and  safety  of 
the  sick.  I  allude  to  your  duties  to  yi>ur  i)rofessional  breth- 
ren. As  I  said  in  the  outset,  to-day  you  enter  the  profession 
in  full  membership.  Vour  diploma  will  entitle  you  to  all  of 
its  privileges,  and  also  obligate  you  to  use  your  best  efforts  to 
support  its  diguity  and  preserve  its  honor,  to  elevate  its  stand- 
ing, and  to  widen  and  extend  the  bounds  of  its  usefulness. 
Therefore,  it  is  your  duty  to  stand  by  one  another,  never  allow 
youi'selves  to  utter  a  disparaging  remark  concerning  your  bre- 
thren, either  as  a  body  or  individually,  and  especially  before 
those  who  are  or  have  been  patients  of  such  brethren. 

If  you  should  be  called  to  consult  with  a  brother,  it  is  your 
duty  to  act,  towards  him,  just  as  you  would  ha-e  him  act  to- 
wards you,  were  you  and  he  to  exchange  places.  If  yon  should 
discover  any  new  feature  in  the  case,  or  error  in  the  treatment, 
you  should  avoid  exposing  it  to  the  profession,  or  the  public, 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  some  foolish  obstinacy,  on  the 
part  of  the  attending  physician.  Remember  that  you  may 
one  day  find  yourself  placed  in  the  same  dilemma,  and  would 
wish  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  considerate  and  honorable  gen- 
tleman ;  then  never  speak,  in  society,  a  word  against  any  of 
your  .brethren,  except  in  such  notorious  cases  as  make  it  neces- 
sary, to  maintain  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  profession. 
Always,  as  far  as  you  can,  conscientiously,  act  with  a  charita- 
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ble  forbearance,  and  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  following  beauti- 
ful lines: 

**  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe 
To  hide  the  fault  I  see, 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  f»how  to  me.'* 

Again,  it  is  your  duty  to  be  polite  to  your  brethren,  espe- 
cially, when  they  are  on  a  visit  to  your  place  of  residence. 
Then  you  should  call  and  see  them,  show  them  that  you  re- 
cognize them  as  brethren,  and  as  far  as  your  time  and  circum- 
stances will  admit,  endeavor  to  make  their  sojourn  in  your 
city  or  community  agreeable  and  pleasant.  This  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourselves  and  to  the  profession,  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
eight  tenths  of  the  profession,  to  discharge  this  duty,  is  one 
of  the  great  reasons,  why  the  profession,  has  no  more  of  the 
public  confidence  and  the  love  and  support  of  its  members  as 
a  State  or  National  Association.  For  example,  after  you, 
joung  gentlemen,  have  practiced  a  few  years,  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  science  and  skill,  you  visit  Mobile,  Charleston,  Bal- 
timore or  Memphis,  spend  several  days  in  each  place,  meet 
the  physicians  of  the  city,  are  introduced,  you  receive  no  at- 
tention from  them,  scarely  common  politeness,  I  ask  you,  to 
put  the  question  to  yourselves,  whether  you  would  have  more 
or  less  love  for  the  profession,  whether  you  would  sacrifice 
more  or  less  to  maintain  its  honor  and  dignity,  whether  you 
would  have  a  greater  or  less  desire  to  attend  State  Medical 
Societies  ?  Your  answer  is  obvious,  and  hence,  I  repeat,  it  is 
a  duty  you  owe  to  yourselves,  as  educated  gentlemen,  a  duty 
you  owe  to  the  profession,  thus  to  be  polite,  kind  and  accom- 
modating to  your  brethren.  In  union,  cemented  with  love, 
there  is  strength.  But  there  cannot  be,  nor  should  not  be  any 
union,  only  on  the  grounds  of  equality. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  best  I  am  able  to  present,  of  the 
nature  of  your  moral  and  professional  duties,  llow  feebly 
and  imperfectly  the  exhibition  has  been,  none  know  better 
than  myself. 
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My  object,  as  you  perceive,  has  been  to  deal  in  plain  truths, 
and  not  to  make  a  display  of  learning.  I  have  endeavored  to 
tell  you  a  few  of  your  high  duties,  and  to  impress,  upon  your 
minds,  the  necessity  and  manifold  advantages  of  education 
and  science,  in  facilitating  your  discharge  of  those  duties. 
But  I  must  not  pursue  this  topic  further.  Already,  more  time 
than  I  intended,  has  been  occupied,  but  the  subject  is  one  of 
vital  importance,  and  replete  with  suggestive  thought.  Take 
it,  young  gentlemen,  study  it,  make  yourselves  masters  of  it, 
and  resolve,  to-day,  to  live  up  to  its  highest  and  holiest  prin- 
ciples. 

Lastly.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  your  path  to  success  and 
renown  in  your  profession  is,  in  fact,  strewn  with  a  thousand 
difficulties.  They  are  so  various  in  character,  and  so  great  in 
number,  that  it  requires  nothing  less  than  a  lifetime  of  pro- 
fessional service,  to  unfold  them  to  you,  in  their  proper  order 
and  magnitude.  Allow  me  to  mention,  however,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  with  which  you  will  have  to  encounter, 
and  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  it  presents  itself,  namely : 
The  ignorance  of  the  public  in  regard  to  their  duties  to  you, 
and  the  nature  of  medicine.  This  ignorance  is  manifested 
often  in  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  their  family  physician 
and  in  the  great  quantity  of  nostrums  they  buy,  and  the  pecu- 
liar pleasure  it  affords  them  to  give  credit  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible good  effects  produced  by  them.  For  instance,  if  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  should  be  slightly  benefitted,  by  taking  a  few 
bottles  of  some  celebrated  bitters,  the  one  thus  benefitted  and 
the  whole  family,  would  take  special  pains  and  the  fearful  re- 
sponsibility to  recommend  it  in  every  form  or  stage  of  any 
and  all  diseases,  when  they  would,  from  their  irresistible  scru- 
ples of  conscience,  never  recommend  their  family  physician, 
whom  they  know  to  be  a  man  of  science  and  skill. 

This  ignorance  is  seen  again,  in  a  preference  which  is  not 
unfrequently  shown  by  intelligent  citizens,  for  the  uneducated, 
vulgar,  rough,  unrefined,  drunken  physician,  to  the  educated, 
sober,  polite  and  accomplished  practitioner.  This  assertion 
will  doubtless  surprise  many,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true,  and  I 
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will  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  few  communities,  even  in 
this  age  of  intellectual  improvement,  that  do  not  furnish  proofs 
of  its  truthfulness.  I  once  knew  a  very  illiterate  quack  to 
have  the  entire  confidence  of  quite  an  intelligent  community. 
In  a  conversation  with  one  of  his  .neighbors,  on  the  merits  of 

physicians,  he  said  he  believed  his  neighbor,  Dr.  ,  was 

one  of  the  best,  safest  physicians  of  his  acquaintance,  that  he 
had  his  entire  confidence.  I  asked  him  what  his  confidence 
was  based  upon.  Well,  said  he,  he  is  a  self-made  doctor — all 
that  he  knows  is  from  experience,  and  you  know  that  is  said 
to  be  the  best  teacher,  and  his  cures,  sir,  are  so  remarkable  . 
about  two  months  ago,  he  cured  a  young  lady  a  few  miles  be- 
low me,  after  he  said  she  had  thrown  up  six  coats  of  her  sto- 
mach. I  admitted  that  that  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cures  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  medicine — that 
Christ  himself,  while  he  sojourned  upon  earth,  wrought  no 
core  or  miracle  superior  to  that.  For  a  person  to  live  after 
throwing  up  the  whole  stomach,  and  three  coats  more  than 
the  most  scientific  microscopic  anatomist  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, was  more  than  God  could  do  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments 

This  ignorance  also  shows  itself  in  the  way  the  people  suffer 
their  minds  to  be  influenced  in  forming  their  opinion  of  a 
physician's  skill.  Some  judge  of  his  qualifications  by  his 
dress ;  some  by  his  manners — either  polite  or  eccentric.  I 
have  in  my  mind,  at* this  time,  a  physician  who  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  one 
of  our  Southern  cities,  who  owes  it  almost  entirely,  so  say 
those  who  know  him  best,  to  his  exquisite  politeness. 

It  is  said  that  "  Dr.  Eadclifte,  of  London,  Dr.  Pitcairn,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Butler,  of  Cambridge,  owed  much  of  their 
reputation  and  business  to  their  eccentricity  of  manner  and 
conduct."  Some  judge  of  his  capacity  by  the  magnified  and 
disgusting  importance  which  he  may  give  to  the  most  simple 
diseases,  and  his  minuteness  and  great  caution  in  inquiring 
into  the  various  symptoms,  particularly  when  called  to  consult 
with  the  family  physician.  Some  judge  the  physician  by  being 
able  to  observe  the  character  of  disease  at  a  mere  glance  at 
2 
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the  countenance,  affecting  an  intuitive  knowledge  that  is  rarely 
if  ever  possessed.      Some  allow  their  minds  to  be  influenced 
by  his  religious  or  political  creed  ;  some  by  the  position  and 
influence  of  his  family  and  of  those  who  patronize  him.  This 
is  discouraging  enough  to  the  truly  scientific  physician  ;  but 
this  is  not  all.      The  ignorance  of  mankind  of  the  nature  of 
medicine  is  seen  in  another  way,  which  is  still  more  perplex- 
ing than  any  we  have  mentioned.      They  not  only  confide 
their  health  and  lives  to  quacks  and  unqualified  physicians  in 
preference  to  scientific  and  truly  skilful  ones ;  but  we  often  see 
very  good  and  otherwise  sensible  people,  who  place  implicit 
reliance  upon  what  they  call  spells  and  charms  to  cure  their 
diseases.    For  instance,  to  stick  your  finger  through  as  many 
holly  leaves  as  you  have  warts,  has  long  been  a  sovereign  rem- 
edy with  many  people  in  Georgia.    One  who  has  killed  a  mole 
in  his  hand,  it  is  believed  by  many,  has  the  power  to  discass 
any  "  rising"  simply  by  passing  his  hands  over  it  a  few  times. 
To  tie  a  cord  composed  of  nine  different  strands  around  aplamb 
tree,  and  walk  oft'  without  looking  back,  and  not  divulge  it,  is 
also  regarded  by  many  as  a  certain  cure  for  chronic  chills. — 
Such  superstitious  delusions  relative  to  the  remedial  power  at- 
tributed to  spells  and  charms  have  existed  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  still  exist  to  a  very  large  extent  even  in  the  "  Empire 
State  of  the  South."    It  is  said  in  Burton's  life  of  Hume,  that 
thQ  poor  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris  (Cemetery  of  St. 
Medard,)  to  bless  his  memory,  and  pray  for  the  state  of  his  soul, 
and  while  doing  so  the  sick  were  cured,  and  the  blind  restored 
to  sight.    Admit  this  to  be  true,  and  admit  also  that  many 
have  gotten  wellafter  applying  the  plumb  tree  and  mole  charm, 
does  it  follow  that  such  charms  did  or  can  have  any  influence 
in  the  animal  economy.    Not  at  all.  .  The  test  of  what  is  often 
called  experience  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  value  of 
a  remedy  in  the  cure  of  disease.      Because  a  person  has  been 
taking  calomel,  or  some  of  the  infinitesimal  doses  of  Homoeo- 
pathy for  the  cure  of  some  disease,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  to  . 
say  he  has  been  cured  by  these  agents  merely,  becaase  he  has 
got  well  during  their  administration,  unless  we  can  clearly 
fihow  that  their  agency  on  the  functions  of  the  body  is  always 
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or  generally  such  as  to  render  such  a  result  probable ;  but  at- 
tribute the  cure  to  that  vis  medicatrix  natures,  which  in  hundreds 
of  cases  is  all  sufficient  to  resolve  the  disturbances  of  health. 
The  number  of  facts  in  support  of  our  last  position  might  be 
augmented  ad  infinitum^  but  pur  time  will  not  permit  us  to  in. 
dulge  further  on  this  point     Allow  me  to  remark,  however, 
that  this  great  obstacle  will  not  be  easy  overcome ;  indeed,  it 
can  never  be  effectually  eradicated,  especially  so  long  as  phy- 
sicians are  kept  the  sole  depositories  of  medical  learning  from 
a  false  idea  that  it  would  be  an  innovation  upon  the  conven- 
tional rules  of  professional  etiquette  to  disseminate  general 
medical  knowledge  among  all  classes.     The  time  has  been 
when  the  profession,  almost  to  a  unit,  was  opposed  to  this  plan 
of  general  diffusion  of  hygienic  and  general  medical  know- 
ledge, but  many  of  late  have  been  made  to  see  their  error  in 
this  respect.  Indeed,  a  new  spirit  is  awakened  throughout  the 
profession,  and  if  we  be  allowed  to  reason  from  the  signs,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  learned  and  scientific  portion  of 
the  profession  at  least,  will  unite  in  the  recommendation  of  this 
plan.    The  cry  will  be  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south: 
Let  the  public  be  enlightened ;  let  them  understand  the  out- 
lines, at  least,  of  their  own  system ;  let  them  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  health ;  let  every  literary  college  estab- 
lish a  professorship  of  hygiene;  let  it  be  tacight  in  every 
school ;  let  every  physician  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  instruct 
his  friends  upon  the  general  outlines  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine and  hygiene,  so  that  they  may  know  that  disease  is  a  mor- 
bid state,  or  the  effects  of  a  violation  of  some  law  of  the  animal 
economy,  aud  that  it  is  cured  not  by  tricks  and  charms,  or  by 
giving  large  or  small  doses  either  of  any  known  or  secret  rem- 
edies indiscriminately,  but  by  removing  the  cause,  either  by 
leaving  it  to  the  repelling  or  curative  power  of  nature,  or  by 
using  remedies  directed  by  a  good  judgnlent,  armed  with  cor- 
rect views  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  at  the  time,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  therapeutical  effect  of  the  reme- 
dies.   Let  this  be  done,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  this 
great  obstacle  (the  utter  ignorance  of  the  public  of  their  own 
mechanism,  and  the  law  by  which  it  is  controlled,  and  life  and 
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health  preserved,)  will  be  removed,  and  along  with  it  the  thou- 
sand and  one  evils  which  are  its  legitimate  offspring,  and 
which  have  ever  retarded  the  wheels  of  medical  science,  and 
have  been  insurmountable  barriers  in  the  way  of  mauy  of  its 
true  votaries  to  usefulness  and  fame. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  an  important  and  inviting  theme ;  it  in- 
volves much,  and  I  would  like  to  enlarge  at  this  point,  but 
time  admonishes  me  that  I  must  draw  this  discourse  to  a  close. 
There  are  many  things  pertaining  to  your  duties,  for  the  want 
of  time,  I  have  not  alluded  to  ;  many  which  you  will  find  laid 
dow^n  in  the  code  of  medical  ethics,  which,  if  you  will  read 
carefully  before  you  enter  upon  your  duties,  and  live  up  te  its 
requirements,  will  guide  you  safely  over  many  rugged  paths 
in  the  profession  of  your  choice.  "  The  first  impressions  are 
the  most  lasting."  There  are  many,  verj^  many,  good  and 
true  brethren  in  the  profession,  who  will  ever  regret  that  it 
was  not  their  good  fortune  to  have  read  it  before  they  took 
steps  which  they  can  now  never  retrace. 

My  task,  gentlemen,  is  well  nigh  accomplished.  It  remains 
but  to  pronounce  the  parting  words,  and  we  separate,  perhaps, 
to  meet  no  more,  till  we  meet  at  the  great  judgment  bar, 
where  we  will  all  have  to  give  an  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  improved  our  time  and  talents.  1  have  en- 
deavored to  tell  you  the  nature  of  your  profession,  your  duties 
to  yourself,  to  your  patients  and  the  public,  and  also  to  your 
professional  brethren,  as  educated  enlightened  Christian  gen- 
tlemen. Go  then,  gentlemen,  into  the  untried  world  ;  a  rough 
field  of  battle  awaits  you  ;  put  on  the  armor,  then,  that  is  best 
adapted  for  the  conflict ;  determine  to  excel  in  all  that  is  mag- 
nanimous and  great ;  keep  constantly  in  view  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities that  rest  upon  you,  as  guardians  of  the  public 
health ;  be  true  to  the  dignity  of  your  heaven-born  profession ; 
be  true  to  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  your  Alma  Mater ; 
be  true  to  yourselves,  your  country  and  your  God  ;  "  get  wis- 
dom, get  understanding ;  wisdom  is  the  principal  thing." 

Let  me  entreat  you,  young  gentlemen,  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  the  "  basis  of 
every  excellence— the  subsistence  of  every  virtue.     It  is  your 
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ornament  and  your  strength — seek  it  ye  who  have  it  not — hold 
it  fast  ye  who  have  it."  It  is  the  tree  of  Heaven — the  gift  of 
God  to  sweeten  life's  bitter  waters  ;  carry  it  with  you  to  what 
ever  part  of  God's  creation  you  may  wander;  "trust  it  in 
prosperity;  resort  to  it  in  trouble;  shield  yourselves  with  it 
in  danger,  and  rest  your  fainting  head  upon  it  in  death."  Do 
this,  young  gentlemen,  and  though  the  world  may  at  first  look 
coldly  upon  you,  and  your  pathway  be  dark,  God  will  be  with 
you  to  lead  you  in  right  paths,  and  you  will  go  through  life, 
with  usefulness  and  honor,  and  to  the  grave  with  the  last  and 
blessed  hope  of  a  dying  man. 

I  shall  detain  you  no  longer,  my  young  brethren.  Your 
moral  and  professional  duties — ^your  difficulties  and  their  anti- 
dote are  all  before  you.  Yes,  the  world  is  before  you.  Your 
profession,  with  all  its  noble  incentives  to  labor ;  with  its  broad 
field,  decked  with  the  rich  and  pearly  gems  of  science,  are  all 
before  you.  The  hill  of  science,  the  summit  of  fame,  and  the 
hopes  of  Earth  and  joys  of  Heaven,  are  alike  before  you. 
Then  summon  to  your  aid  all  your  courage  ;  call  out  your  re- 
sources of  energy  and  perseverance  ;  arouse  the  latent  fires  of 
ambition,  which  slumber  in  your  breast;  buckle  on  your  ar- 
mor and  prepare  for  the  mighty  conflict ;  go  forth  with  "  stout 
arms  and  brave  hearts,"  determined  to  make  a  mark  on  your 
day  and  generation,  which  no  time  can  efface — determined  to 
climb  the  "  hill  of  science" — to  mount  the  summit  of  useful- 
ness and  fame.  Go  forth,  gentlemen,  armed  with  such  noble 
purposes  and  high  resolves,  and,  under  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God,  you  may  live  to  reap  a  golden  and  glorious  har- 
vest; you  may  see  the  wreath  ot  fame  upon  your  brow,  and 
behold  your  name  written  among  the  few,  "who  were  never 
bom  to  die," 

**  Like  Uioso  who  eink  to  rest,    , 
With  all  their  country's  wishes  blest." 

And  as  Earth's  crown  of  laurels  fade  from  your  brow,  it 
may  be  replaced  by  a  "  crown  of  righteousness,"  wreathed  in 
Heaven's  richest  jewels,  and  shineth  with  a  lusti'e  that  fadeth 
not  away,  within  the  golden  streets  and  pearly  gates  of  the 
"Kew  Jerusalem." 
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ARTICLE    II. 

Additional  Observations  upon  Verairum  Viride.    By  V.  H.  Tal- 
iaferro, M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Geo. 

Some  time  since  I  prepared  an  article  for  the  Atlanta  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,  upon  Yeratrum  Viride,  which  was 
published  in  the  March  ifo.,  1857,  since  which  time  I  have 
continued  my  observations  with  veratrum,  being  in  the  habit 
of  almost  daily  prescribing  it,  and  my  conclusion  mostirresis- 
tably  is,  that  it  is  a  remedy  of  such  important  therapeutic  pro- 
perties,  as  to  demand  from  the  profession  a  fair  and  unpreju, 
diced  investigation. 

The  profession,  however,  as  in  this  case,  are  too  much  ac- 
customed, in  the  investigation  of  new  remedies,  to  laud  their 
virtues  alone,  and  leave  unnoticed  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  their  administration  would  be  improper.  When 
the  therapeutic  application  of  remedies  to  disease  are  fully 
appreciated,  we  are  enabled  with  comparatively  little  difficulty, 
to  point  out  conditions  contra-indicating  their  use ;  as  in  the 
case  of  opium,  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  quinine,  &c.,  and 
in  fact,  all  powerful  remedial  agents,  which  are  well  known 
to  be  frequently  contra-indicated  by  circumstances  connected 
with  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  applicable.  And  thus  it 
is  with  the  remedy  under  consideration. 

We  are  well  satisfied  that  the  diseases  to  which  veratrum  is 
particularly  applicable,  are  those  of  an  inflammatory  charac- 
ter ;  and  this  peculiar  applicability  is  plain,  when  we  consider 
its  influence  upon  the  circulatory  system,  controlling  excessive 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  is  an  invariable  conse- 
quence of  high  grades  of  inflammatory  action. 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  we  contend,  that  veratrum  often 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  lancet  in  inflammatory  affections. 
We  have  found  it  more  effectual,  prompt,  and  decided  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia  than  in  any  other  disease,  whether 
sthenic  or  asthenic  in  its  character.  Its  sedative  action  upon 
the  circulation,  its  relaxing  and  expectorant  properties  render 
it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease.     But, 
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notwithstanding  this  peculiar  applicability,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia, we  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  ceitain 
stages  of  the  disease,  it  should  be  used  with  much  circumspec- 
tion, viz :  in  hepatization  of  the  lungs.  If  either  lobe  of  the 
lungs  become  hepatized,  the  other,  perchance,  inflamed,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  musty  of  necessity,  become  much  ac- 
celerated, as  miLst  also  the  inspiration  of  oxygen,  to  properly 
arterialize  the  circulating  fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  dimin- 
ished amount  of  blood  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric 
air  at  each  inspiration.  It  must  be  evident,  then,  that  if  under 
these  circumstances,  we  compel  the  heart  to  beat  its  accustom- 
ed number  of  pulsations,  for  any  given  time,  the  blood  must 
become  imperfectly  oxygenized. 

Upon  these  considerations,  then,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  veratrum  viride,  in  hepatization  oi  the  lungs, 
should  be  administered  with  much  care  and  circumspection, 
attention  being  continually  directed  to  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  per  minute  during  its  use. 

We  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemniog  en- 
tirely the  use  of  veratrum  in  hepatization  of  the  lungs ;  on 
the  other  band,  we  would  advise  it  as  important,  but  would 
recommend  a  more  particular  attention  to  its  eflfects  upon  the 
circulation  than  is  requisite  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances for  its  administration.  That  the  heart  may  be  made 
to  pulsate  too  slowly  for  the  proper  arterialization  of  the  blood 
is  evident ;  if  so,  then  the  above  conclusion  is  natural  and 
reasonable. 

As  the  capacity  for  the  reception  of  venous  blood  in  the 
lungs  is  lessened,  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  heart's  action 
become  accelerated,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
system  for  oxygen.  If,  then,  this  accelerated  action  is  the 
effect  of  diminished  capacity  of  the  lungs,  is  it  not  plain  that 
if  it  is  injudiciously  interfered  with,  without  at  the  same  time 
enlarging  the  lung  capacity,  that  we  deprive  the  blood  of  its 
natural  supply  of  oxygen  ?  Every  one  has  noticed  the  rapid 
respiration  of  the  female  whose  chest  is  tightly  laced,  and  if 
the  pulse  be  then  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  much  accel- 
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erated,  corresponding  to  the  rapidity  of  respiration,  and  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  lungs*  diminished  capacity. 
Suppose  we  administer  to  such  an  individual  veratrum  viride, 
until  its  specific  action  is  obtained  upon  the  circulation,  is  it 
not  plain  that  unless  we  then  relieve  the  lungs  from  its  com- 
pression, that  we  very  soon  would  have  the  system  diftused 
with  imperfectly  arterialized  blood  and  its  sequences.  So 
would  follow  the  same  result  in  hepatization  of  the  lungs. 

In  typhoid  fever  the  virtues  of  veratrum  are  not  so  fully  and 
eftectually  displayed,  but  may  be  used  advantageously  as  an 
adjuvant  to  other  and  more  supporting  treiatment.  We  think 
much  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  carrying  it  to  the 
extent  of  nausea  and  great  muscular  relaxation,  in  this  disease, 
from  the  fact  that  nervous  tone  and  energy,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  materially  lessened,  while  one  of  the 
great  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  treatmetit,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  nervous  energy  by  giving,  as  far  as  possible,  tone 
and  strength  to  the  whole  system. 

Our  experience  with  veratrum  has  taught  us  that  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  in  the  treatment  of  any  disease,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  carry  its  effects  to  the  extent  of  great  muscular 
and  nervous  prostration  ;  but  more  especially  in  typhoid  fever, 
we  believe  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  producing  its 
specific  action  upon  the  circulation,  for  fear  of  nausea  and  mus- 
cular relaxation. 

We  consider  veratrum  an  important  addition  to  our  list  of 
therapeutic  agents,  and  doubt  not  that  science  and  experience 
will  'ere  long  give  it  that  exalted  position  which  its  intrinsic 
merits  so  justly  demand  ;  but  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Dr.  Norwood  has  materially  lessened  the  interest  the 
profession  would  have  evinced  in  its  investigation,  by  en- 
deavoring to  leave  them  under  the  impression  that  unless 
his  preparation  [''  Our  Tinct:'']  was  purchased  at  an  extrava- 
gant price,  it  must  of  necessity  be  spurious.  Dr.  N.  has  ei- 
ther become  a  monomaniac,  or  else  allowed  pecuniary  con- 
siderations to  have  led  him  from  the  track  of  an  honorable 
and  scientific  profession,  by  thus  sacrificing  all  professional 
pride.    It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  for  unprincipled  empirics 
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to  lead  astray  the  populace  by  their  nefarious  pretensions, 
but  it  is  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  for  an  M.  D.  to  at- 
tempt the  practice  of  empiricism  and  quackery  upon  the 
medical  profession  with  the  boldness  with  which  Dr.  N.  pro- 
poses his  infallibles  for  scald-head,  convulsions,  &c.  Pity  for 
Dr.  Norwood  that  he  had  not  forsaken  his  pen  before  publish^ 
ing  to  the  world  that  he  was  soon  to  bless  the  profession  with 
a  cure  for  scald-head,  &c.,  besides  endeavoring  to  lead  thorn 
into  the  erroneous  impression  that  they  could  not  obtain  pure, 
an  indigenous  plant,  growing  over  many  States  of  the  Union, 
unless  submitted  to  his  inspection,  or  its  tincture,  unless  pre- 
pared under  his  supervision. 


ARTICLE   III. 

Effects  of  Decayed  Teeth.    By  J.  S.  Dixon,  Ashland,  Tenn. 

I  may  be  thought  egotistic  in  publishing  my  own  case,  but 
as  a  man  can  describe  his  own  feelings  better  than  another's, 
these  are,  I  think,  the  cases  that  should  be  preferred  for  pub- 
lication. 

I  am  aged  thirty-three.  During  the  years  1855-*56, 1  was 
in  very  delicate  health,  and  several  of  my  teeth  became  badly 
affected,  though  they  seldom  ached.  In  1855  I  was  frequently 
affected  with  a  severe  neuralgia,  or  severe  pain  over  my  left 
eye,  and  the  left  side  of  my  nose  became  affected  with  a  con- 
stunt  dripping,  which  was  very  unpleasant,  and  caused  me  to 
fear  ozsena ;  this  became  much  worse,  and  during  the  last  win- 
ter I  was  obliged  to  remove  large  plugs  of  hardened  pus  and 
mucus  every  day  with  3  pair  of  forceps ;  this  pressed  the  sep- 
tum narium  greatly  to  the  right  side.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter,  my  fauces  became  badly  inflamed  and  ulcerated, 
and  resisted  every  means  of  cure,  including  caustic  gargles, 
tonics,  &c.  In  April  the  neuralgia  returned  more  severely  than 
ever,  and  resisted  every  known  means  of  treatment.  I  then 
bad  all  my  carious  teeth  extracted  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Collier,  of  this 
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county,  when  my  throat  immediately  commenced  improving, 
and  the  discharge  from  my  nose  began  to  subside,  since  which 
I  have  had  but  one  slrght  attack  of  neuralgia  ;  my  throat  is 
well  now ;  the  discharge  has  nearly  ceased,  and  my  general 
health  has  greatly  improved,  and  I  have  used  no  medicine 
since  the  teeth  were  extracted.  My  bowels  are  now  regular, 
and  my  appetite  good,  which  has  not  been  the  case  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  septum  narium  still  remains  so  much  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line  as  almost  to  occlude  the  right  passage. 
I  intend  to  try  to  rectify  this  with  ents. 
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SELECTIONS 


On  the  Prevention  of  Abscess  of  the  preast  by  Frictions  with  the  hands  ; 
and  on  the  Treatment,  when  op'n^  by  means  of  Compressed  Spo-nge, 
By  S.  CoNANT  Foster,  M.  D.,  lato  Physician  to  Bcllevue  Hospital. 

I  have  been  often  asked  to  commit  to  paper  my  views  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  mammary  abscess,  and  now  that  the  method  which  I  have 
found  most  beneficial  has  been  tried  by  others,  and  has  stood  the  test  of 
their  observation,  I  feel  that  it  has  become  a  duty  to  publish  the  results 
to  the  profession. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Hospital  Reports,"  will  be  found  a  number  of 
cases  treated  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Stepben 
Smith,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Johnson,  one  of  the  House  Surgeons  of  that  institu- 
tion. The  MSS.  of  th§se  cases  have  been  kindly  submitted  to  ndy  perusal 
by  Dr.  J.,  to  whom  I  feel  much  indebted  for  his  courtesy,  and  for  the 
care  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  them.  These  cases,  in  connection  with 
those  which  I  shall  ofifer,  afford  conclusive  evidence,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
the  superiority  of  the  treatment  pursued  over  the  old  methods.  What 
these  old  methods  were  may  be  learned  from  Dr.  Johnson's  paper,  where 
the  authorities  Trill  be  found  collated,  and  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the 
principal  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  quoted  in  their  own  words. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  best  mode  of  treatment  of  any 
disease,  it  is  proper  to  consider  if  the  disease  may  not  be  avoided  alto- 
gether. Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  with  regard  to  abscesses  of  the 
breast,  dependent  upon  lactation,  that  this  may  be  done  in  almost  every 
ease.  I  base  this  assertion  upon  the  following  grounds :  1.  During  six 
months  that  I  passed  in  attendance  upon  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital, 
under  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  now  nearly  twenty  years 
nooe,  there  were  about  twelve  hundred  births.  Only  two  abscesses  of 
the  breast  occurred  among  these  patients  during  their  stay  in  the  hospital. 
One  of  these  was  the  result  of  an  injury,  and  came  on  before  confinement . 
the  other  was  in  a  patient  of  marked  chachectic  condition.  2.  For  the 
first  twelue  yeai-s  of  my  practice,  I  had  not  a  single  case  occurring  to  a 
patient  of  my  own  during  the  first  month  after  delivery ;  and  I  have  never 
had  one  since  which  was  not  due  to  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
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patient;  or  want  of  skill  in  the  nurse,  or  to  an  already  depraved  ooo'di- 
tion  of  the  blood.  3.  For  nearly  six  years  that  I  was  visiting  physician 
to  Bellevue  Hospital,  excepting  in  the  first  two  months,  no  case  occurred 
among  the  lying-in  patients  under  my  charge,  which  I  attribute  to  my 
insisting  strenuously  upon  the  adoption  of  the  means  I  had  seen  to  be  so 
efficacious  elsewhere. 

Laying  it  down  as  a  rule,  therefore,  that  all  milk  abscesses  should  be 
prevented^  the  exceptions  arc — 1.  Cases  where  there  exists  a  marked  ca- 
chexia, duo  to  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  the  like.  2.  Where  there  has  been 
any  external  injury.  3.  When  the  nipple  is  in  such  a  state  as  absolutely 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  milk.  4.  Where,  as  in  hospitals  occasion- 
ally, there  exists  an  endemic  tendency  to  purulent  deposits. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  means  by  which  this  prevention  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. They  will  be  found  to  be  very  simple.  So  simple,  indeed, 
that  I  vhould  hesitate  to  dwell  upon  them,  if  I  were  not  coayinoed  that, 
when  they  fail,  it  is  for  want  of  a  skillful  application  of  them.  If,  there- 
fore, I  should  seem  to  be  dbcoursing  of  trivialities,  I  shall  shelter  myself 
behind  the  example  of  the  great  Abernethy,  who  boasted,  in  his  discourse 
before  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that  he  had  taught  that  august  body  how 
to  make  a  poultice.  I  desire,  too,  to  urge  upon  physicians  to  devote 
more  personal  attention  to  these  apparently  little  matters;  for  the  most 
faithful  and  well-intentioned  nurses  will  often  fail,  for  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  the  part  which  they  havo  to  de^  with. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  of  the  milk  abscess  should  commence, 
strictly  speaking*,  at  the  age  of  puberty.  This  is  a  matter  upon  which 
mothers  should  bo  well  informed,  as  more  will  depend  upon  them  than 
upon  the  physician.  At  the  period  when  the  development  of  the  breasts 
is  taking  place,  much  mischief  is  very  oflen  done  by  the  use  of  improper 
clothing.  A  close-fitting  waist,  keeping  the  nipple  compressed  at  this 
period,  and  preventing  it  from  taking  its  natural  form,  though  it  may  oc- 
casion no  incovenience  at  the  time,  will  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  suffering 
when  the  girl  has  become  a  mother.  For,  in  these  cases,  it  will  probably 
be  discovered  after  confinement,  that  the  nipple,  instead  of  being  promi- 
nent, is  depressed,  so  that  the  child  cannot  seize  hold  of  it.  It  has  then 
to  be  drawn  out  by  breast-pumps  and  other  appliance.*!,  often  at  the  cost 
of  great  pain.  It  becomes  inflamed  and  excoriated  ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
inflammation  may  be  propagated  along  the  course  of  the  lactiferous  tubes, 
and  result  in  an  abscess  at  the  base  of  the  breast. 

This  is  a  cause  of  the  breast  abscess  which  we  seldom  have  it  in  our  power 
to  prevent.  But  where  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nipple  exists  from 
this  early  error,  much  may  yet  be  done  if  it  is  permitted  to  treat  it  du- 
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ring  pregnancy.  In  this  condition,  a  second  developmeDt  of  the  organ 
takes  place.  There  is  an  increased  vascular  and  nervous  activity,  by 
taking  advantage  of  which  we  may  often  remedy  the  old  trouble  in  some 
degree,  and  provide  a  good  nipple  for  the  period  of  lactation.  To  eff(5ct 
this  end^  the  first  precaution  is  to  avoid  all  undue  pressure  from  clothing, 
during  the  earlier  months  especially.  The  nipple  should  then  b.e  drawn 
out  daily^  with  moderate  force,  by  a  breast-pump  or  by  the  mouth,  which 
accustoms  the  part  to  the  traction  it  will  receive  from  the  child.  This 
process  can  be  suspended  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  if  the  nipple  should 
become  sore.  Astringent  applications,  as  is  well  known,  tend  to  harden 
the  skin  of  the  nipple.  Of  these  I  know  ot  none  better  than  the  popu- 
lar one  of  borax  and  brandy,  which  should  be  applied  daily  during  the 
last  months  of  gestation. 

There  is  a  certain  danger  attendant  upon  these  manipulations  with  the 
nipple  during  pregnancy,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  possible, 
in  this  way,  to  stimulate  the  uterus  into  premature  action,  and  so  to  pro- 
voke a  miscarriage.  But  this  can  only  occur  in  exceptional  cases,  and 
will  probably  give  sufficient  warning  of  its  approach.  Lest  it  should  oc- 
cur, it  is  well  not  to  persist  in  drawing  out  the  nipple  longer  than  ten  or 
fifWen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  to  abandon  the  practice  altogether  should 
pelvic  pains,  or  other  symptoms  of  approaching  labor,  manifest  themselves.  ' 
I  have  never  seen  a  miscarriage  so  produced  ;  but  in  one  case  which  I 
attended^  the  process  had  to  be  given  up  on  account  of  the  severe,  con- 
tractile, uterine  pains  which  followed  each  application  of  the  pump. 

With  the  management  of  the  nipple  afler  child-birth,  every  one  is  fa- 
miliar. Probably,  under  any  treatment,  we  must  have  sore  nipples  03ca- 
fliooally.  As  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer  concerning  the  treatment  of 
these,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  rely  more  upon  the  protection  of  the  part 
from  friction  by  the  clothes,  upon  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  around  it, 
ftnd  upon  the  application  of  castor-oil  after  every  time  the  child  sucks, 
than  upon  most  of  the  other  means  in  common  use.  The  neck  of  a  com- 
mon junk  bottle,  out  off,  made  smooth,  and  worn  constantly  over  the  nip- 
ple, accomplishes  the  two  first  of  these  objects  very  satisfactorily  in  most 
eases. 

So  much  of  the  prophylaxis  of  breast  abscess  as  far  as  the  nipple  is 
coDoerned.  As  to  the  general  care  of  the  breast  after  childbirth,  the 
obstetrical  text-books  give  a  variety  of  directions.  No  doubt  the  first 
and  most  important  indication  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  milk  in 
the  breasts.  He  who  succeeds  irt  doing  this  has  overcome  the  chief 
floaree  of  danger  of  abscess.  With  this  in  view,  I  examine  the  breasts 
carefully  on  the  second  day  after  delivery,  and  direct  the  nursC;  in  case 
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tbero  should  be  the  slightest  hardness,  to  rab  them  well  with  warm  oil 
until  they  are  soft^  and  to  repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  the  bardoe« 
retoms.  This  is  a  very  common  and  a  very  simple  direction,  and  yet  it 
is  very  rarely  carried  out  efficiently.  When  it  is  done  well,  it  is  wordi 
more  than  all  other  means  put  together  to  keep  the  breast  in  good  order. 
I  do  not  despise  cathartics,  and  naoseants,  and  snodorfioes  when  inflam- 
mation lias  commenced,  though  even  then  I  do  not  rely  chiefly  npon  them 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter ;  but  I  muat  express  my  dbapproba- 
tion  of  poultices  with  a  view  to  resolve  the  hardness  ;  and  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, I  would  dispense  with  all  other  means,  excepting  the  nursing  of 
the  child,. and  rely  upon  the  rubbing  alone,. always  provided  it  could  be 
done  frequently  and  efficiently. 

A  great  element  of  success  is  to  commence  early — ohiia  principiis. 
The  rubber  should  stand  behind  the  patient,  and  having  lubricated  the 
whole  organ  freely  with  oil^  should  use  both  hands,  one  for  the  friction 
and  the  other  for  counter-pressure^  rubbing  in  the  direction  of  the  milk 
ducts,  i.  e.,  from  the  periphery  of  the  breast  toward  the  nipple.  If  Ma 
is  done  mih  firm  pressure^  a  few  minutes  will  generally  Suffice  to  reduce 
the  organ  to  a  soft  condition ;  and  in  case  the  milk  has  come,  it  will  flow 
freely  from  the  nipple.  If  the  child  is  vigorous  and  takes  the  nipple 
well,  there  will  usually  be  no  need  of  pursuing  this  plan  after  two  or  three 
days.  But  it  is  desirable  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  organs,  and  in  case 
any  induration  remains  after  nursing,  to  rub  it  away  at  once. 

I  have  intimated  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  this  well  done.  This  is  some- 
times the  fault  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  of  the  nurse.  The  patient's 
breasts  arc  very  tender  to  the  touch,  and  she  thinks  she  cannot  bear  the 
rubbing.  But  if  it  is  done  rightly,  the  pain  will  be  of  very  short  dura* 
tion,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  moments  she  will  be  able  to  bear  any 
amount  of  pressure  without  suffering  in  the  least.  *  There  seems  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  tact  requisite  for  this  little  manipulation,  which  many 
nurses  never  acquire.  In  such  a  case,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medi- 
cal attendant  to  lay  aside  all  considerations  of  dignity,  and  do  it  himself. 
But  as  the  physician  cannot  be  constantly  in  attendance^  it  is  necessary, 
if  after  one  or  two  trials  the  induration  is  not  permanently  discussed,  to 

resort  to  other  means.     And  here  we  have  a  most  invaluable  resource  in 
the  compressed  sponge. 

For  the  suggestion  of  this  mode  of  treating  such  engorgements,  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Batohelder,  of  this  city,  who  has  applied  this  arti- 
cle to  so  many  excellent  .uses.  Its  use  in  the  treatment  of  open  breast 
abscesses  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  test,  and  it  is  a  chief  object  of  this 
paper  to  record  the  results  of  the  method.    The  mode  of  preparing,  the 
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qK>iige8  is  very  simple.  A  selection  should  be  made  of  spccImeDS  which 
eombine  softness  with  elasticity,  and  of  a  size  to  suit  the  indurated  por- 
tion. Aflter  freeing  them  from  sand  they  should  be  dried,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  a  beayy  pressure  for  twenty-four  hours.  A  common  letter- 
eopying  press  answers  the  purpose  exceedingly  well.  They  are  then  to 
lie  placed  upon  the  breast  and  confined  by  a  roller  bandage,  after  which 
they  are  to  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  lukewarm  water.  The  nipple 
should,  if  possible,  be  left  exposed,  so  that  the  child  may  nurse  as  usual. 
I  will  relate  briefly  the  first  case  in  which  I  adopted  this  plan.  It  has 
proved  equally  satisfactory  in  every  instance  in  which  I  have  employed  it 
since. 

A  lady  whom  I  had  attended  in  three  confinements  was,  after  the  third, 
threatened  with  abscess  in  the  breast.  I  directed,  as  usual,  the  fridtions 
with  warm  oil,  and  administered,  subsequently,  cathartics,  and  nauseating 
doses  of  tartar  emetic.  The  inflammation  was  thus  kept  in  check,  but 
the  induration  continued.  This  patient  had  a  most  faithful  nurse,  who 
rubbed  the  breast  very  perse veringly  for  several  days,  but  without  much 
effect.  Satisfi^  that  the  want  of  success  was  due  to  the  manner  of  the 
rubbing,  I  resolved  to  rub  it  myself,  and  in  twenty  minutes  or  less,  the 
breast  was  completely  soft.  Next  day,  however,  it  was  nearly  as  hard  as 
ever.  I  now  determined  to  comply  th's  compressed  sponge.  Two  days 
wearing  of  this  entireiy  removed  the  hardness,  which  did  not  again  recur. 
I  have  pursued  the  same  plan  with  the  like  success  in  engorgements 
ecourring  at  a  later  period  in  lactation;  where  the  frictions  with  oil  had 
&Qed  to  snbdue  the  hardness. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  the  effect  of  the  application  of  compressed 
sponges  to  abscesses  which  have  already  formed  and  been  laid  open,  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  treatment  directed  by  the  most  eminent  of 
modem  writers  on  the  subject.  For  this  purpose,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the 
remarks  accompanying  Dr.  Johnson ^s  collection  of  cases.  I  also  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  every  surgeon  to  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that, 
m  the  deep-seated  abscesses  of  the  breast  of  nursing  women,  it  is  reason- 
able to  anticipate  a  long  and  tedious  suppuration,  with  the  chance  of  sin* 
0868  and  fistulous  openings,  enduring  for  many  months.  Not  only  is  this 
tme,  but  the  plans  formerly  adopted  of  stimulating  injection,  setons,  ex- 
tensive incisions,  objectionable  as  they  were,  were  oHien  unsuccessful,  or 
only  cured  by  destroying  the  organ  in  great  part,  or,  at  least,  rendering  it 
completely  unfit  for  performing  its  proper  function. 

The  only  way  of  avoiding  these  evils,  that  has  been  attended'with  any 
degree  of  success,  is  to  apply  pressure  in  some  form  or  other,  generally 
by  means  of.  strips  of  adhesive  plaster*    Recently,  M.  Ohassaignac  has 
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publbhed  a  memoir  upon  this  subject,  (^Gazette  Medicale,  1855 — Nos.  3, 
4,  and  39)  which  details  the  method  and  results  of  a  new  system  of 
treatment,  presenting  considerable  advantages  over  all  that  preceded  it. 
His  plan  is  as  follows  : — As  soon  as  the  existence  of  matter  is  ascer- 
tained, he  makes  one  or  more  small  punctures,  and  having  pressed  out 
the  matter  as  much  as  possible,  injects  the  abscess  with  lukewarm  water, 
using  generally  the  hydrocele  syringe  or  the  irrigator,  and  continuing  the 
douche  until  the  cavity  seems  entirely  emptied  of  pus,  and  the  liquid 
which  flows  out  is  perfectly  limpid.  The  cuppings  glass  is  then  applied 
over  the  wound,  and,  if  necessary,  the  same  process  is  repeated  until 
every  drop  of  pus  is  evacuated.  The  wound  is  then  closed  by  adhesive 
plaster  and  the  cuirasse  applied.  This  consists,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of 
numerous  narrow  strips  ef  plaster,  so  adjusted  as  to  envelop  and  compress 
the  entire  breast.  The  arm  is  then  bound  down  to  the  side,  and  the 
dressing  is  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  unless  pain 
or  tumefaction  indicate  the  re-filling  of  the  abscess.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  dressing  is  removed,  and  it  is  found  that  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion has  taken  place,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  cases. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  little  secretion  of  plastic  lymph,  and  then  the  cui- 
rasse is  re-applied  once  or  twice.  A  cure  is  thus  accomplished  in  from 
one  to  eight  days. 

In  case  the  abscess  refills,  the  treatment  of  union  by  the  second  inten- 
tion consists  in  the  daily,  or  more  frequent  use  of  the  injections  and  cup- 
ping, with  the  addition  of  the  introduction  of  canulae  into  the  wounds, 
made  of  soft  india-rubber,  and  split  at  one  end,  so  as  to  have  the  shape 
of  the  letter  Y.  These  are  kept  in  place  by  a  narrow  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster  passed  between  the  forked  ends,  and  shortened  from  time  to  time, 
as  occasion  may  require.  The  breast  is  kept  covered  with  a  poultice, 
and  the  poultice  with  oiled  silk.  In  very  grave  cases,  where  the  abscess 
is  at  the  very  base  of  the  gland,  the  seton  is  resorted  to. 

By  these  means  M.  Chassaignac  considers,  and  shows,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  these  abscesses  is  much  abbreviated.  He  says  that,  since  he  has 
alopted  them,  he  never  sees  the  cases  last  for  whole  months  as  was  for- 
merly frequent.  *'  A  duration  of  three  months,  for  example,  is  no  longer 
known  in  our  wards."  Of  the  cases  reported,  where  union  took  place  by 
the  second  intention,  one  was  cured  in  a  week,  and  most  of  the  rest  with- 
in a  month,  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  all  get  well  as  soon  as  longest  of 
t'aese  periods.  # 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  furnishing  an  abstract  of  M.  Chassaig- 
nac's  method,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  little  known  in  this  country,  while 
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it  b  emineDtly  worthy  of  attention.  At  the  same  time,  I  desire  to  invite 
a  comparison  of  the  results  of  his  treatment  and  that  by  the  spooges,  of 
which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  some  cases. 

Ooe  word  as  to  classification.     M.  Chassaignao  makes  two  grand  divi- 
sions, viz. :  1.  Extero-maramary.  2.  Intry-mammary.     The  first  of  these 
divides  into  sub-cataneous  and  sub-adenoid.     The  second  into  interlobu- 
lar and  canalicular.     Each  of  these  four  is  again  divided  into  several  va- 
rieties, as  diffuse,  phlegmonous;  aogioleucitic,  etc.     While  I  admire  the 
exceeding  nicety  in  diagnosis  of  this  distioguished  surgeon^  and  have  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  classification,  yet  I  submit  that,  practi- 
cally, it  is  not  of  very  material  consequence  to  make  such  minute  distinc- 
tions.    What  we  do  wish  to  know,  however,  in  every  case  is,  whether  or 
not  the  gland  itself  and  the  lactiferous  tubes  are  involved.     For,  in  the 
one  case,  we  may  allow  the  child  to  draw  the  milk  from  the  breast,  while 
in  the  other  it  miisi  be  strictly  forbidden.     We  know  that  the  tubes  are 
afected,  when  wo  see  milk  mingling  with  the  pus  which  is  discharged 
from  the  abscess,  or  when  pus  is  discharged  from  the  orifices  of  the  nipple. 
Bat  we  cannot  always  be  sure  that  they  are  not  involved  when  neither  of 
these  things  takes  place,  siuce  the  secretion  of  milk  may  be  entirely  ar- 
rested, and  so  not  appear  at  the  cut,  or  pus  may  be  formed  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  canaliculi,  and  discharge  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  only 
finding  its  way  through  the  nipple  as  the  case  approximates  to  a  cure. 
This  happened  in  a  very  marked  manner  in  one  of  the  cases  which  I  shall 
relate. 

I  am  unable  to  iurnish  exact  notes  and  dates  of  the  three  or  four  cases 
of  superficial  abscess  which  I  have  treated  by  the  sponges.  They  have, 
however,  all  healed  up  in  a  manner  equally  rapid  with  those  reported  by 
Mr.  Cbassaignac,  viz. :  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  In  one  in- 
.stance  the  abscess  was  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  gland,  and  of  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg.  In  another  there  were  two,  and  on  each  side,  pointing 
within  the  areola,  occurring  on  successive  days.  Only  one  application  of 
the  sponge  to  each  was  required,  the  infant  continuing  to  nurse  without 
interruption.  The  cases  which  follow  involved  a  large  portion  of  the  or- 
gan and  the  milk  tubes. 

Case  1. — Mrs.  H.  J.  was  confined  with  her  first  child  August  1,  1855. 
I  left  town  a  few  days  after,  and  on  my  return,  about  the  first  week  in 
September,  found  her  with  a  very  large  abscess,  involving  nearly  the 
whole  breast.  The  patient,  naturally  robust,  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
prostration.  The  brerst  was  opened,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days, 
in  five  different  places,  and  discharged  an  enormous  quantity  of  pus.  A 
probe  could  be  passed  its  whole  length,  in  different  directions,  through 
8 
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and  under  the  gland.  The  entire  organ  was  in  a  state  of  induration  and 
enlargement.  No  milk  could  be  got  from  the  nipple.  On  September  13, 
a  new  point  of  inflammation  having  appeared  on  the  upper  part,  and  tbc 
skin  being  already  bright  red  over  a  space  of  two  inches  square,  I  applied 
two  sponges — one  to  the  newly  inflamed  part,  and  the  other  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  breast,  covering  all  the  incisions. 

September  14. — Inflammation  and  hardness  entirely  gone  in  the  6rst 
named  locality ;  the  size  of  the  breast  diminished  one-third;  the  cuts 
healing,  and  the  milk  running  freely. 

Being  unable  to  obta'n  a  supply  of  the  compressed  sponges,  I  did  not 
repeat  them  on  the  14th  ;  but  they  were  re-applied  on  the  15th,  17tb^ 
and  18th.  On  this  last  day,  the  wounds  had  all  healed,  excepting  one 
near  the  nipple,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  nipple,  the  milk  flowed 
freely.  Breast  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  other.  Some  induration  in 
the  lower  third  only. 

September  19. — Further  improvement.  Sponges  omitted — the  breast 
being  merely  suspended  in  a  sling ;  patient  rode  and  walked  out. 

September  20. — Some  sorooess  and  induration  in  upper  part  of  breast. 
One  of  the  cicatrized  points  below  looking  red,  I  opened  it  with  the  end 
of  a  probe,  and  let  out  two  or  three  drops  of  pus.  From  another,  which 
was  opened  in  the  same  way,  a  few  drops  of  clear  serum  flowed.  Re- 
applied sponges. 

September  21. — The  fistulous  opening  near  the'nipple  gave  exif,  alter 
pressure  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  to  about  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  sero-sanguineous  matter.  The  other  openings  firmly  healed  again,  and 
the  breast  was  everywhere  softer,  and  free  from  tenderness. 

From  this  date  to  the  26th  the  sponges  were  applied  daily,  with  one 
exception.  On  the  27th,  the  patient  left  town  on  a  visit  to  some  friends, 
the  general  health  entirely  restored — the  whole  breast  being  soft ;  the 
milk  flowing  very  freely  ;  the  fistulous  opening  almost  healed,  barely  re- 
ceiving the  point  of  the  probe,  and  yielding  a  single  drop  of  serani. 
From  the  outset  to  the  close  of  this  case,  there  was  no  pain  following  the 
application  of  the  sponges— the  patient,  on  the  contrary,  obtaining  mark- 
ed relief  under  their  use.  A  very  slight  inconvenience  was  felt,  the  first 
day  or  two,  from  the  tightness  of  the  bandage.  The  patient  was  allowed 
full  diet,  with  wine. 

A  year  afterward,  I  attended  this  lady  in  a  second  confinement.  There 
was  some  threatening  of  inflammation  a  second  time,  but  it  disappeared 
aHer  one  or  two  rubbings,  and  she  nursed  her  child  on  this  side  as  well  as 
the  other. 

Case  2. — Mrs.  W,  was  confined  near  the  last  of  May,  1856,  with  her 
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second  cbild.  This  lady  had  been  attended  in  her  labor  by  a  homoepa- 
thist,  and  was  doing  well  until  about  the  tenth  day,  (notwithstanding  a 
very  constipated  state  of  ihe  bowels,  which,  as  nsaal,  had  not  been  inter- 
fcred  with,)  when  the'breast  began  to  inflame.  It  was  treated  lightly  by 
the  attendant,  who  left  town,  and  I  was  called  in  on  the  evening  of  June 
6.  /Vlthough  there  was  some  eyidenco  of  suppuration,  I  yet  hoped  to 
avoid  an  incision,  and  on  the  7th  applied  the  compressed  sponges,  and 
continued  them  until  the  10th,  with  entire  relief  of  the  pain,  and  subsi- 
dence of  inflammation,  when,  finding  that  it  was  indispensable  to  evacu- 
ate the  matter,  I  ordered  a  poultice,  and  opened  the  abscess  on  the  1  Itli, 
giving  exit  to  about  half  a  pint  of  pus,  mixed  with  milk.  On  the  12th 
I  applied  the  sponges  again,  and  continued  them  daily  until  the  17th. 
On  the  14th  the  discharge  consisted  almost  entirely  of  milky  serum. 

June  16. — Dressing  omitted  at  night. 

June  17. — A  soft  moist  sponge  constituted  for  the  compressed. 

June  18. — Bandages  omitted.  Two  or  three  drops  of  serum  only 
from  the  cut. 

June  20. — Wound  perfectly  cicatrized  ;  breast  free  from  hardness  eve- 
rywhere, and  milk  flowing  freely. 

In  this  case  the  sponges  were  only  required  for  five  days  after  the  ab- 
scess was  opened. 

Case  3.— Mrs.  M.,  aet.  about  20  years,  of  healthy  constitution,  was 
confined  on  February  25,  1857,  with  her  first  child.  She  had  a  very  te- 
dious labor,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  called  to  see  her,  in  consulta- 
tation.  After  delivery  she  did  well  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  when 
symptoms  of  breast  abscess  showed  themselves.  On  March  11,1  was 
again  requested  lo  sec  her,  and  found  her  with  the  right  breast  very  much 
swollen  and  hard,  yielding  no  milk ;  the  left  also  hard,  to  a  less  extent, 
but  giving  milk ;  and  the  patient  in  a  very  feeble  condition.  There  was, 
with  all  this,  very  little  soreness  or  acute  pain,  but  the  nervous  system 
was  so  far  affected  that  she  could  not  sleep,  and  the  pulse  was  upward 
of  one  hundred.  There  was  an  obscure  sense  of  fluctuation  in  the  right 
breast,  but  so  uncertain,  that  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  making  an  inci- 
sion. I,  therefore,  applied  a  poultice,  and,  on  the  next  day,  finding  no 
change  except  an  increase  of  tumefaction,  and,  aggravation  of  all  the 
symptoms,  I  decided  to  apply  the  sponges.  By  request  of  the  attending 
physician,  I  now  took  entire  charge  of  the  case.  The  first  application 
was  followed  by  a  decided  relief  of  all  the  symptoms.  On  the  13th;  the 
matter  was  apparent  enough,  and  I  made  an  opening,  letting  out  about 
eight  ounces. 
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Ob  this  day,  and  the  1 4th,  the  breast  was  poaltlced,  and  discharged  a 
large  quantity  of  pus. 

March  15. — Spooges  applied. 

March  16  and  17. — On  each  of  these  days  new  coUeotions  <^  matter 
were  discovered,  not  communicating  with  the  first,  and  were  opened. 
After  evacuating  the  matter,  which  was  deep-seated,  the  sponges  were 
re*applied.  . 

March  18. — After  passing  out  the  matter  as  much  as  possible,  a  small 
slough  appeared  at  the  principal  wound,  which  was  seized  by  (he  forceps 
and  extracted.  A  second  slough  now  appeared,  which  was  still  firmly 
adherent.  The  cavity  was  injected  with  warm  water  (which  caused  no 
pain),  and  completely  washed  out.     Poultice. 

March  19. — The  slough  appeared  loose,  but  so  large  that  It  was  neces- 
sary to  dilate  the  wound,  after  which  it  was  extracted  with  a  dissecting 
forceps.  The  removal  was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity 
of  matter,  apparently  from  the  very  base  of  the  gland.  The  slough  ex- 
tracted was  as  large  as  a  hen^s  egg.  After  its  removal,  the  external  half 
of  the  breast  collapsed,  forming  a  considerable  depression.  Air  got  into 
the  cavity,  and  insinuated  itself  into  its  ramifications;  bein^  perceptible 
to  the  touch  on  the  superior  and  sternal  edges,  at  points  farthest  removed 
from  the  first  seat  of  che  matter.     Poultice  applied  this  day  and  the  next. 

March  21. — The  discharge  having  somewhat  diminished,  the  sponges 
were  re-applied. 

March  22. — Same.  Discharge  very  much  diminished,  and  the  breast 
everywhere  softer. 

March  23.— Further  improvement.  On  gently  rubbing  the  breast  with 
oil,  a  few  drops  of  milk  appeared  at  the  nipple.  Grcnoral  condition  very 
much  improved.     Gaining  strength  daily. 

From  this  date  until  April  6,  the  sponges  were  applied  daily.  At  each 
dressing  the  breast  was  rubbed  with  oil.  The  secretion  of  milk  was  re- 
established— a  certain  quantity  flowing  spontaneously,  and  two  or  three 
ounces  obtained  from  the  nipple  at  each  dressing.  Milk  also  flowed  from 
the  principal  opening,  the  others  having  closed.  Before  the  cavity  had 
entirely  healed,  a  few  drops  of  pus  found  exit  at  the  nipple.  Meantime, 
the  left  breast,  which  had  continued  more  or  less  bard  on  the  axillary 
side,  suppurated,  and  an  opening  was  made  on  March  30,  which  dtsoharg- 
cd  about  four  ounces  of  pus,  and  a  few  sloughy  shreds.  This  breast  had 
continued  to  secrete  milk.  It  was  daily  rubbed  and  dressed  with  the 
sponges,  like  the  other.  There  was  little  pain  Or  soreness  near  the  neat 
of  the  abscess.     On  the  sternal  side,  however,  inferiorly;  and  at  the  -aa- 
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perior  edge  of  the  gland,  there  were  two  poJDts  whore  the  patient  com- 
plained of  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure.  There  was  also  some  in- 
dnration  at  those  points,  which  felt  to  the  touch  like  the  distended  rossois 
of  the  cord  in  variocele.  After  rubbing  them  for  some  minutes  in  tho 
direction  of  the  nipple,  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  milk  was  first 
discharged  through  the  natural  orifice,  followed  by  a  few  drops  of  pus. 
E?idenUj,  the  matter  had  formed  within  and  at  the  extremities  of  tho 
milk  tubes,  and  had  been  there  imprisoned.  The  same  phenomenon  pre- 
sented itself  for  several  succcssiyo  days,  the  quantity  of  pus  graduaily 
diminishing  and  that  of  the  milk,  from  this  portion  of  the  organ,  increas- 
ing. At  length,  ail  purulent  discharge  ceased,  and  with  it  all  induration 
and  aorenesB. 

Finally,  on  April  8,  all  the  wounds  were  entirely  closed  ;  all  induration 
had  disappeared,  and  the  patient  had  entirely  recovered  her  health. — 
There  was  milk,  apparently  of  good  quality,  in  both  breag ts— the  right 
secreting  a  little,  the  left  freely.  An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the 
child  to  nurse,  but  having  been  kept  from  the  breast  so  long,  it  refused 
to  lay  hold  of  the  nipple.  After  an  interval  of  three  months,  tho  breasts 
continued  to  seerete  a  little.  They  were  entirely  healthy,  the  cicatrices 
scarcely  noticeable. 

Although  this  case  was  of  longer  duration  than  either  of  the  others 
which  I  have  related,  I  consider  it  as  furnishing  fully  as  valuable  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  the  treatment  as  any  of  them.  Every  applica- 
tion of  the  sponges  was  followed  by  marked  improvement,  while  that  and 
the  daily  frictions  brought  about  a  restoration  of  the  suspended  secretion. 
A  very  interesting  point  is  the  evidence  furnished  that  pus  may  form  at 
the  extremities  of  the  milk  tubes,  and  be  discharged  through  the  nipple, 
requiring  no  other  outlet. 

I  suspect  that,  in  this  case,  the  sloughs  were  formed  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  comparative  absence  of  tenderness,  combined  with  such 
extensive  induration,  leads  me  to  entertain  this  opinion.  The  duration  of 
the  case  was  probably  doubled  by  their  occurrence. 

Case  4. — -Mrs.  C.  confined  with  her  fourth  child  June  12,  1857. 
This  patient  had  been  in  very  feeble  condition  for  a  long  time.  Soon  af- 
ter the  birth  of  the  last  child,  about  three  years  since,  I  had  detected 
tobercles  in  her  longs,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  gestation  she  had  co* 
pioos  and  persistent  haemoptysis.  She  got  along  pretty  well,  however, 
during  her  labor,  and  afterward  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  she  had  one 
or  two  pbroxysms  apparently  of  intermittent  fever,  which  was  relieved  by 
<]Qiinnc.     A  day  or  two  after,  the  right  breast  became  painful  and  infla- 
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med,  and  a  small  abscess  formed  near  the  periphery  of  the  gland^  toward 
the  sternum.  This  was  opened,  discharged  about  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
pus,  and  healed  without  difficulty.  Two  days  later  there  was  renewed 
pain  and  tumefaction,  chiefly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  breast ;  the 
whole  breast  became  hard,  then  oodematous,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  matter,  though  it  did  not  point.  About  the  same  time  tho 
saphena  vein  of  the  right  leg  became  inflamed,  for  a  space  of  about  four 
inches,  near  the  knee.  The  patient  was  extremely  averse  to  the  lancet, 
and  I,  therefore,  seeing  that  there  was  no  certainty  of  reaching  the  matter 
without  an  extensive  cut,  contented  myself  with  poulticing  for  several 
days,  treating,  meanwhile,  the  phlebitis,  which  got  better.  At  length, 
detcctiftg  unequivocal  fluctuation  on  the  outer  side  of  the  breast,  I  made 
an  opening  with  a  tenotomy  knife,  running  it  in  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half, 
but  nothing  followed  except  blood  and  a  little  turbid-looking  serum.  The 
cut  bled  a  good  deal  during  tho  day,  and  weakened  the  patient  consider- 
ably. Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  unwilling  to  use  the  sponges  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  in  the  lungs,  fearing,  lest  the  wet  condition  in  which 
the  patient's  chest  must  necessarily  be,  might  light  up  the  old  trouble, 
which  seemed  now  quiescent.  But  having  examined  her  chest  carefully, 
and  found  much  loss  evidence  of  extensive  disease  than  I  had  anticipated, 
I  decided  to  take  the  risk,  and  on  July  13,  the  day  following  the  second 
incision,  applied  them  so  as  to  compress  the  whole  breast.  In  twenty - 
four  hours  the  oedema  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  in  two  days  more, 
tho  milk,  which  had  been  entirely  stopped,  began  to  flow.  I  continued 
to  apply  the  sponges  daily  for  a  week,  very  much  to  the  comfort  and  sat- 
isfaction of  the  patient,  who  said  that  nothing  had  given  her  so  much  re- 
lief. On  the  20th,  I  applied  them  for  the  last  time,  the  patient  going 
into  tho  country  next  day,  with  the  breast  everywhere  nearly  as  soft  as 
the  other,  and  the  milk  flowing  very  freely.  I  should  add  that,  on  this 
day,  I  lanced  a  small  superficial  abscess  on  the  axillary  edga  of  the  breast, 
which  had  been  observed  since  the  second  day  of  the  application  of  tho 
sponges,  letting  out  only  half  a  drachm  of  matter.  There  was  no  b:i«l  ef- 
fect whatever  upon  the  pulmonary  disease.  If  there  was  any  collcciiuii 
of  matter  in  the  substance  of  the  breast,  it  had  become  absorbed. 

In  this  case  the  sponges  used  were  not  compressed,  but  were  appliid 
sifter  being  wrung  out  of  water,  and  subsequently  saturated.  They  arc 
not  quite  so  conveniently  applied  as  when  compressed,  and  the  p^e^isu^(! 
cannot  be  so  equally  made ;  but  they  will  probably  answer  pretty  well 
under  some  circumstances. 

The  secret  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sponges  consists,  it  seems  to  uic,   in 
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three  things : — 1.  They  enable  us  to  apply  uniform^  and  at  the  same  time 
genUe,  pressure.  2.  They  have  all  the. cmolient  eflfect  of  a  poultice.  3. 
They  absorb  tho  matter  or  milk  discharged,  and  promote  its  flow  by  ca- 
pillary attraction. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  I  have  occasionally,  in  all  these  cases,  used 
tents  for  a  day  or  two  to  keep  open  wounds  which  showed  a  tendency  to 
heal  before  it  was  desirable.  A  bit  of  sponge  answers  admirably  for  this 
purpose. 

There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  of  the  superiority  of  the  mode  of 
treating  breast  abscesses,  which  is  here  described,  over  the  old  methods 
by  the  stimulating  injection,  the  perforating ^eton,  and  the  large  and  deep 
incisions.  The  profession  must  decide  also  whether  it  is  not  also  better 
than  that  of  M.  Ghassaignac  Let  us  compare  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  two  methods  : — 

1 .  The  method  by  occlusion  produces  obliteration  of  the  cavity  in  one 
or  two  days  in  the  superficial  abscesses.  Our  method  does  the  same. 
Here  we  are  equal. 

2.  The  daily  injections  of  tepid  water,  and  the  applications  of  the 
cupping  glass  are  attended,  according  to  M.  C's  own  statement,  with  very 
severe  pain,  rendering  the  administration  of  chloroform  almost  indispen- 
sable. Our  method  is  attended  with  no  pain  whatever,  so  far  as  T  have 
seen;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  an  immediate  sense  of  comfort  and  re- 
lief. (I  attribute  the  pain  which  existed,  for  a  short  time,  in  some  of  Dr. 
Jobnson^s  cascsj  to  his  having  employed  cold  instead  cf  tepid  water  in 
roobtening  the  sponges.) 

3.  The  method  of  M.  C.  requires  the  use  of  apparatus-  not  always  at 
hand ;  the  irrigator,  tho  hydrocele  syringe,  or  the  *'  sonde  a  injection  re- 
currerUe,^^  the  cupping  instrument,  etc.  We  require  nothing  but  sponges 
and  bandages. 

4.  The  French  surgeon  is  obliged,  occasionally,  to  resort  to  the  perfo- 
rating seton.  With  us  this  has  not  been  required,  nor  have  we  thus  far 
been  obliged  to  make  even  a  counter  opening. 

5.  It  has  never  been  found  necessary  with  us  to  confine  the  arm ,  though 
perhaps  that  would  9till  further  accelerate  the  cure. 

6.  The  average  duration  of  the  cases  of  deep-seated  abscesses  is  con- 
siderably reduced  by  our  method. 

We  have  little  or  no  information,  in  M.  Chassaignac's  reports,  in  re- 
gard to  the  secretion  of  milk.  In  all  tho  cases  above  related  it  was  pre- 
served or  restored. — New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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A  Case  of  Loss  of  Nearly  Hal/. of  tfie  Boiic^  of  the  Skull,  with  Ex- 
posure and  Sloughing  of  a  Portion  of  the  Brain.  By  Wm.  W. 
Rutherford,  M.  D.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  H.  Seaman,  M.  D., 
of  Millport,  Chemung  County,  New  York. 

[We  are  under  obligations  to  Drs.  Rutherford  and  Seaman  for  the  following  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  on  record,  of  injury  to  the  head  in- 
volving the  brain.  For  interesting  details  of  other  cases  of  extensive  injury  to  the 
brain,  the  inquiring  reader  is  referred  to  Uie  5th  vol.  of  the  Rbpobtbb,  pp.  329, 
351,  371. — Ed.  Med.  and  Subo.  Rbp.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  July,  about  three  o'clock,  I  was  requested 
to  visit  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  at  Highspire,  a  village  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,  six  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  who  was  said  to  be  seriously  in- 
jured by  his  head  striking  against  a  canal  bridge  whilst  asleep  on  the 
deck  of  his  boat. 

I  reached  Hillspire  about  4^  o'clock,  and  found  Mr.  T.  in  bcd^  his 
hair  filled  and  matted  with  blood,  his  vest,  shirt,  upper  part  of  his  pan- 
taloons and  bed  saturated  with  it,  and  a  horrible  looking  rent  in  the 
scalp  from  the  right  superciliary  ridge  to  the  occipital  bone.  The  wound 
was  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  which  stood  up  high  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  some  blood  still  oozed  from  the  wound.  In  a 
cloth,  on  a  bench  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cabin,  was  rolled  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  malar  bone,  some  fragments  of  the  os  frontis,  and  the  entire 
right  parietal,  detached  from  its  fellow  along  the  sagittal  suture,  and 
from  the  occipital  along  the  lambdoidal  suture,  or  perhaps  taking  some 
part  of  the  occipital  bone  with  it,  together  with  the  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone.  It  was  as  clear  of  soft  parts  as  if  it  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  dead  subject  with  scalpel  and  saw. 

His  pulse  was  small,  moderately  frequent,  and  rather  feeble ;  skin 
rather  below  the  natural  temperature,  but  not  much.  Said  he  did  not 
suffer  much  pain.  His  mind  was  perfectly  undisturbed,  quick  and  vig- 
orous. I  asked  him  if  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  was  impaired  ;  be 
closed  the  left  with  his  hand  and  said  the  vision  of  the  right  eye  u  j:s 
perfect.  He  had  no  feeling  of  faintness,  sickness  of  stomach,  ur  any 
symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  diminished  force  and  voluiuf, 
and  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  were,  I  think,  owing  entirely  to  the 
loss  of  blood. 

I  suggested  to  Dr.  Putt,  who  was  in  attendance  with  me,  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  dress  the  wound  in  the  position  in  which  Mr  Thom- 
as was  then  lying.  Mr.  Thomas  said  he  would  sit  up,  and  immediately 
<rot  up  and  seated  himself  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin  floor. 
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We  removed  the  hair  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  each  side 
of  the  wound  with  scissors^  and  then  shaved  the  scalp  with  a  razor.  I 
then  examined  the  wound  wHh  my  finger,  and  found  two  loose  pieces  of 
hone  about  the  superciliary  ridge^  which  I  removed.  I  then  took  a  pock- 
et-case spatula  and  commenced  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  wound,  and 
removed  a  sufficiency  of  the  coagulum  to  allow  the  edges  of  the  scalp  to 
be  brought  together  by  suture,  then  proceeded  to  remove  some  more  and 
introduced  another  stitch,  &c.,  until  I  had  the  wound  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent ver}'  nearly  brought  together.  In  the  clots  which  I  removed  1  did 
not  discover  any  discharged  brain,  nor  did  I  get  a  sight  of  the  mom- 
brains  of  the  brain,  for  I  was  apprehensive  if  I  removed  the  coagulated 
blood  entirely  that  fresh  hemorrhage  would  ensue.  Indeed  I  concluded 
the  less  the  brain  was  meddled  with  in  that  unprotected  state  the  better. 

The  dressing  occupied  an  hour  or  more,  at  the  end  of  which  he  rose 
to  his  feet  and  removed  his  vest  and  shirt  and  put  on  a  clean  one ;  he 
then  took  off  his  pan'aloons,  and  being  handed  a  clean  pair,  poised  him- 
self on  one  foot  and  thrust  the  other  into  the  leg  of  the  pantaloons, 
changed  feet,  and  thrust  in  the  other  leg,  drew  them  up,  buttoned  and 
adjusted  them  with  care,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him,  and 
walked  over  to  his  bed  and  laid  himself  down.  He  was  not  aware  he 
had  lost  so  much  bone,  or  perhaps  any,  for  it  was  concealed  from  him. 

About  6 J  o'clock  I  left  him  after  applying  a  wet  towel  to  his  head, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  saw  him  again  in  company  of  two  of  our  Harrisburg 
physicians,  as  the  boat  passed  through  the  locks  at  this  place. 

Considerable  reaction  had  occurred;  his  pulse  was  full,  tolerably 
strong  and  about  80  ;  skin  warm,  mind  clear,  but  little  pain,  scarce  any 
drowsiness,  and  h\^  feelings  he  said  quite  comfortable. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  two  physicians  of  this  place,  and  Dr. 
Putt,  of  Highspire,  have  seen  the  patient,  together  with  Dr.  Seaman's 
letters,  I  should  doubt  the  propriety  of  publishing  it  in  a  respectable 
medical  journal,  for  really  it  is  almost  too  marvelous  for  belief.  Here  is 
a  man  with  nearly  half  of  his  skull  torn  away  without  any  cerebral  dis- 
turbance whatever,  indeed  without  any  symptoms  to  indicate  the  injury 
he  has  received  except  the  torn  scalp  and  the  hemorrhage.  Thus  I  con- 
cluded a  hasty  but  truthful  statement  of  the  case  as  it  came  under  my 
observation. 

Since  the  accident,  I  have  learned  that  it  was  produced  by  the  end  of 
one  of  the  suspension  rods  which  holds  the  string-pieces  to  the  arch,  the 
end  of  which  projected  below  the  timbers. 

The  l^oat  was  a  very  large  one,  used  in  carrying  down  coal,  was  re- 
tarning  empt  \ ,  and  floated  very  high,  which  accounts  for  the  disaster. 
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MoNTOURSViLLE,  July  30,  18i>7. 
Dr.  Rutuerfobd— 

Dear  Sir  :  My  brother-in-law,  Edward  Thomas,  the  boat  captaiD 
whose  head  was  so  seriously  injured  by  a  bridge  with  so  much  loss  of 
the  bony  structure,  which  was  dressed  by  you  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d  inst.,  near  Harrisburg,  requests  me  to  write  to  you,  and  inform  you 
that  he  is  still  living,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties. 

The  dressing  has  not  been  removed  from  the  wound,  but  he  is  appa- 
rently doing  well.  He  sleeps  comfortably  during  the  night  and  occa- 
fcionally  during  the  day.  His  appetite  for  food  is  good,  and  he  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  low  diet  to  which  he  is  subjected.  Pulse  ranges 
from  70  to  78,  soft,  and  circulation  equal.  No  preternatural  heat  of  the 
skin.  Complains  of  some  dull  pain  in  the  head,  helps  himself  up  with 
ease,  but  when  he  starts  up  suddenly,  as  he  sometimes  does,  from  sleep, 
there  will  take  place  immediately  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the 
wound.  On  the  whole  he  is  very  comfortable  and  hopes  are  beginning 
to  bo  entertained  by  his  friends  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

I  have  practised  medicine  and  surgery  twenty-six  years  pf  my  life, 
and  had  supposed  that  I  had  witnessed  almost  every  form  of  human  in- 
jury and  suffering,  but  never  before  have  I  met  any  injury  which  would 
compare  with  this,  and  the  patient  so  long  survive  after  its  infliction. 
For  your  gratification  (as  I  presume  you  did  not  measure)  I  will  give 
you  the  actual  measurement  in  a  straight  line  across  the  concave  surface 
of  the  piece  of  skull  broken  out,  which  now  lies  before  me.  You  will 
recollect  it  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  I  find  it  measures  6}  inches  in  its 
longest  diameter,  and  5}  inches  in  its  shortest  diameter. 

With  such  a  loss  of  the  bony  covering  of  the  brain  and  the  violence 
of  the  blow  necessary  to  remove  it,  the  great  wonder  is  that  the  patient 
is  still  alive  and  comfortable,  on  this,  the  eighth  day  after  the  accident. 
Yours  truly,  H.  SEAMAN. 

MoNTOURSviLLE,  August  5,  IS57. 
Dr.  Wm.  W.  Rutherford— 

Dear  SiR  :  Your  very  obliging  letter  of  the  2d  iust.  is  received,  and 
it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  to  keep  you  in- 
formed of  Edward  Thomas'  condition. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  day  since  he  received  the  injury,  and  strange  as 
it  may  seem  he  is  doing  well.  During  the  first  ten  days  succeeding  the 
wound,  there  was  considerable  and  frequent  returns  of  hemorrhage  from 
it,  which  would  occur  on  almost  every  effort  to  sit  up  or  even  turn  over 
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in  bed,  but  was  readily  arrested,  in  most  instances,  by  the  more  frequent 
application  of  ice  water.  Since  suppuration  has  commenced  tbe  bleed- 
iog  has  ceased. 

I  removed  your  dressing  on  the  eighth  day,  and  found  the  sutures  ail 
sloughed  out,  and  no  union  of  the  wound  by  the  first  intention.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  were  widely  parted,  the  scalp  hanging  in  a  fold  over 
the  ear,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  the  length  of  the 
wound  and  one  and  one-half  inch  wide  exposed  to  view.  I  have  since, 
and  with  much  difficulty,  shaved  off  the  entire  scalp  and  brought  the 
edges  of  the  wound  nearly  together  by  adhesive  straps,  supporting  them 
by  the  application  of  a  bandage  to  the  entire  head.  The  tightness  of 
these  dressings  was  made  to  depend  on  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  Sup- 
puration is  gradually  going  on,  and  granulations  forming  over  the  surface 
of  the  dura  mater.  All  his  symptoms  at  present  are  favorable.  Intel- 
lect perfect,  appetite  good,  puke  varying  from  76  to  90  in  a  minute, 
tongue  clean,  skin  nearly  natural,  strength  holds  out  well,  sits  up  occa- 
sionally from  one  to  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  his  friends  are  beginning 
to  entertain  a  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  The  cold  wet  cloths  arc 
still  applied,  as  they  have  been  faithfully  from  the  first,  to  the  preserving 
application  of  which  I  think  he  owes  his  life,  and  the  comparatively 
comfortable  condition  he  now  enjoys.  You  will  please  accept  the  thanks 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  patient  and  his  friends  for  your  skilful  and  pcr- 
scTcring  effort  to  save  the  life  of  this  young  man  in  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  conditions  ever  falling  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. I  shall  be  much  obliged  not  only  to  you,  but  Dr.  Butler  also  for  a 
copy  of  the  number  of  the  Reporter  containing  a  notice  of  this  case  1 
will  endeavor  to  keep  you  posted  in  reference  to  its  progress. 

I  remain  yours  truly,  H.  SEAMAN. 

MoNTouRSViLLE,  August  8,  1857. 
Dr.  Wm.  W.  Rutherford- 
Dear  Sir  :  Again  I  write  to  inform  you  of  Edward  Thomas'  condi- 
tion.    Since  1  wrote  to  you  last  he  has  been  improving  rapidly.     I  have 
jost  finished  dressing  the  wound,  and  find  the  floating  scalp  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  dura  mater  in  every  part,  and  covered  by  it,  except  the  ex- 
posed portion,  a  strip  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  by  six  inches  long, 
and  this  is  entirely  covered  by  strong  and  healthy  granulations.     I  have 
continued  to  dress  the  wound  with  long  adhesive  strapj,  keeping  it  clean 
by  the  use  of  a  sponge  and  warm  water. 
He  does  not  complain  of  as  much  pain  in  his  head  and  ears  as  former- 
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I  J,  and  sits  up  in  a  chair  two  or  three  hours  per  day.  Ht6  appeiito  ia' 
good,  rests  well  at  night,  and  has  been  walking  about  the  I'ouae  this  af- 
ternoon without  much  apparent  fatigue.  At  present  he  is  recovcting- 
verj  fast,  and  if  no  unfavorable  change  should  take  place,  he  will  soon 
be  quite  well. 

In  a  former  statement  which  I  made  to  jou  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  skull  bone  broken  out,  I  committed  an  error  by  not  having  compared 
the  portion  broken  out  with  that  left.  1  there  said  **  nearly  one-third  of 
the  entire  skull  is  broken  out/'  but  should  have  come  nearer  the  truth, 
had  I  said  nearly  one -half  instead  of  saying  one-third.  I  had  forgotten 
to  mention  above  that  his  intellect  remains  undisturbed,  that  considera- 
ble of  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  front  lobe  of  the  brain  was  so  in- 
jured that  it  has  sloughed  away. 

This  case  presents  considerations  for  the  physiologist  and  phrenologist, 
some  of  whom  may  jump  to  the  conclusion,  that  men,  in  this  fa8t  age, 
do  not  require  such  cumbrous  bony  structures,  filled  with  so  much  ebaff 
called  brains,  as  many  of  us  carry  on  our  shoulders. 

I  remain  yours,  &c.,  H.  SEAMAN. 

[Medical  d:  Surf/ical  Reporter. 
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1.  The  hJiucHvc  of  Sea  Voyages  and  Warm  Climates  on  the  progress 
of  Pulmortari/  Consumption.  By  M.  Jules  Rochabd. — The  follow- 
ing  conclusions  are  arrived  at  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Rochard^  after  i 
most  elaborate  investigation  of  the  subject.  His  paper  is  published  in 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris/'  for  1856,  and  is 
an  *'ouvrage  couronne  dans  la  seance  publiquc  du  11  D^cembre,  1S55." 

1.  Sea  voyages  accelerate  the  progress  of  pulmonary  tuberculization, 
much  more  frequently  than  they  retard  it. 

2.  This  disease,  far  from  being  rare  among  marines,  is,  on  the  contra- 
ry, much  more  common  among  them  than  in  the  land  army.  It  prevails 
with  equal  intensity  in  the  hospitals  of  our  ports,  in  our  stations,  in  onr 
fleets.  The  *^  officers  de  marine/'  the  physicians,  the  commissaries,  all 
who  are  afloat,  in  a  word,  are  subjected  to  this  general  law. 

8.  With  rare  exceptions,  which  must  be  admitted,  considering  £K>me 
facts  recorded  by  luen  of  ere  lit,  phthisis  advances  on  board  ship  with 
more  rapidity  than  ashore. 

4.  The  naval  profession  should  be  interdicted,  in  the  most  decided 
manner,  to  all  youths  who  appeared  to  be  menaced  with  phthisis. 
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6.  The  coDsumptivc  can  got  no  advantage  from  sea  voyages,  except 
tbey  be  on  board  under  certain  special  hygienic  conditions,  and  change 
elimateand  locality  according  to  the  seasons  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes; 
things  which  cannot  be  realized  on  board  of  ships  with  a  mission  to  ful- 
fil. Journeys  by  land,  and  prolonged  stay  in  a  well-selected  country,  al- 
low of  all  the  same  objects  being  attained,  with  much  less  expense  and 
danger. 

6.  Warm  countries,  taken  as  a  whole,  exercise  an  injurious  influence 
OD  the  progress  of  pulmonary  tuberculization,  and  accelerate  its  course. 

7.  Those  situated  in  the  torrid  zone  are  especially  injurious,  and  stay 
there  should  be  formally  interdicted  to  the  phthisical.  The  opinions  of 
the  physicians-in-chief  of  our  colonies,  and  of  the  English  colonies,  com- 
parative statistics  of  colonial  and  of  European  regiments  in  the  two  sets 
of  countries,  the  frequency  of  phthisis  in  our  tropical  stations,  and  in 
those  of  England  in  the  same  latitudes,  and  a  multitude' of  special  ob- 
servations, demonstrate  this  completely,  and  the  examination  of  each  par- 
ticular locality  confirms  it. 

8.  Most  hot  climates,  situated  outside  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  equally 
iojurius  to  the  tuberculous.  Some  points  on  the  confines  of  this  region, 
and  concentrated  in  a  narrow  space,  are  exceptions.  This  is  owing  to 
local  conditions.  To  sojourn  in  them  protects  the  phthisical  from  acute 
affections  of  the  respiratory  passages  which  accelerate  the  progress  of 
tnherculization,  permits  a  mode  of  life  better  adapted  to  keeping  up  the 
general  strength,  prolongs  existence  sometimes,  and  contributes  always 
to  a  more  easy  termination  of  the  same. 

9.  It  is  in  the  first  stage  of  phthisis  that  there  is  any  hope  from  emi- 
gration, and  any  reason  to  expect  good  results  from  it. 

The  localities  to  be  recommended  to  the  consumptive  M.  Kochard  di- 
vides into  four  series,  according  to  their  respective  advantages  : 

1.  Madeira.  2.  Hy^res,  Venice,  and  Pisa.  3.  Rome,  Nice,  of  which 
the  reputation  is  constantly  decreasing.  4.  Menton,  Villa  Franohe,  Bay 
of  Speazia,  Lake  of  Como,  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  Shores  of  Greece,  the 
North  of  Egypt,  Algeria. — Ahs,  Med.  Set.,  from  Edin.  Med.  Jour. 

2.  Outline  of  H^/gienic  Code  for  the  treatment  of  Consumption,  By 
Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  {The  Journal  of  Public  HialtJi,  Ah$t, 
Med.  Sci.) 

jln^viog  dxe  following  rules.  Dr.  Richardson  presupposes  their  gener- 
al ^]diMbiUty  to  cas^s  of  consumption  in  all  stages  of  the  disease :  in 
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the  premonitory  stage  3  in  the  stage  where  the  tubercular  disposition  is 
apparent  -,  and  in  the  next  stage^  when  the  local  mischief  is  much  further 
advanced.  In  the  last  stage  even,  though  hope  is  lost,  many  of  the  rules 
may  still  be  rigidly  followed  out  with  advantage,  for  by  them  the  coarse 
of  the  disease  may  be  smoothed,  and  life,  perhaps,  prolonged. 
The  Rules  are  ten  in  number. 

Rule  1. — A  supply  of  pure  air  for  reapiraiion  is  the  first  indicati€m 
in  (he  treatment  of  tlie  consumptive  patient. 

No  cosy  room  with  a  temperature  of  70°,  with  every  crevice  closed, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  in  a  dead  calm  and  laden  with  impurities,  should 
be  permitted.  A  temperature  from  55°  to  G5°  Fabr.  is  high  enough. 
The  fire,  if  one  be  wanted,  should  be  in  an  open  grate,  and  every  arraoge- 
ment  should  be  made  by  which  the  freest  possible  current  of  air  should 
be  kept  circulating  through  the  room.  If  the  patient  is  cold,  he  must 
go  near  the  fire^  and,  if  necessary,  poke  it,  but  he  must  on  no  account 
make  the  room  warm  by  making  it  close.  Dr.  Richardson  objects  very 
strongly  to  stoves  of  all  kinds,  to  heated  pipes,  and  to  every  other  mode 
of  supplying  warmth,  except  an  open  fire,  as  by  these  means  the  air  is 
made  too  dry.  Among  other  disadvantages  attending  the  inhalation  of 
too  dry  air,  is  haemoptysis,  and  a  case  is  mentioned  in  point.  "  A  gen- 
tleman whom  I  knew,  and  whose  lungs  were  free  from  tubercle  and  oth- 
er organic  disorder,  was  constantly  annoyed  and  troubled  with  slight  at- 
tacks of  hacking  cough  and  blood-spitting.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  cause.  At  last  he  detected  that  the  attacks  always  commenced 
when  he  was  at  work  in  his  study.  With  the  idea  of  being  very  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  animal  heat,  he  had  in- 
troduced into  a  small  room  a  large  Burton's  stove.  To  a  strangei;  enter- 
ing that  room  when  the  stove  was  in  action,  and  the  doors  and  windows 
snugly  closed,  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  would  have  been 
at  once  oppressive ;  but  he,  a  close  student,  and  constantly  occupying  the 
room  under  such  conditions,  had  become  accustomed  to  it  as  regards  ex 
ternal  sensation,  but  caught  the  mbchief  effectually  in  the  chest.  The 
cause  of  the  symptoms  being  explained,  the  stove  was  abandoned,  and 
the  open  fire-grate  was  again  resorted  to :  the  cough  and  blood-spitting 
at  once  disappeared  without  the  administration  of  any  medicine.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  thinking  that  the  stove  and  the  cough  might  only  stand 
in  the  position  of  coincidences,  our  student  resumed  the  use  of  the  stove; 
and  what  is  more,  resumed  also,  as  an  effect,  the  cough  and  the  blood  ex- 
pectoration. This  time  he  became  assured  that  the  stove  and  the  cough 
stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.    The  cause  was  once  more  re- 
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moved,  and  ever  since  be  has  remained  free  of  the  eflFect."  Free  ventila- 
tion is  especially  necessary  where  gas  is  used.  The  bed-room  should  bo 
large — including,  if  practicable,  not  less  than  1000  cubic  feet  of  breath- 
ing space ;  and,  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  contamination  of  the  air,  no 
second  person  should  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  no  light,  particularly 
gas,  should  be  burnt  through  the  night.  Two  persons  in  one  bed,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Richardson,  are  out  of  the  question  under  any  circumstan- 
ces. The  inclemencies  of  the  weather  are  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
eonfiuement  to  the  house.  *^  I  had  occasion,  some  time  since,"  says  the 
author,  "  repeatedly  to  remark  that  if,  from  a  few  days'  rain,  the  con- 
sumptives under  my  care  were  confined  to  their  houses,  instead  of  being 
able  to  take  the  daily  out-door  breathing  always  prescribed,  the  aggrava- 
tion of  the  symptoms  was  always  marked  and  universal.  The  appetite  fell 
off,  the  debility  became  greater,  the  mind  was  less  bouyant,  the  local 
mischief  increa.sed."  Better  go  out  with  respirators  and  mufl3ers,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  than  stay  in.  A  muffler,  which  a  patient  may 
make  for  a  few  pence,  being  as  good  as  any  expensive  respirator.  This 
is  made  out  of  a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze,  cut  oval,  so  as  to  cover  the 
mouth  and  nose,  and  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  hankercbief,  so  that  it  may 
be  tied  on  like  an  ordinary  comforter,  with  the  gauze  in  the  centre,  for 
breathing  through. 

The  want  of  pure  air  is  thought  to  be  an  objection  to  hospitals  for 
consumption.  Dr.  Richardson  admits  'Hhat  a  vast  deal  of  good  is,  or 
may  be,  done  at  these  institutions  by  the  treatment  prescribed  by  the 
physicians  who  attend  at  them,  and  whoso  lives  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  disease,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  But  that  it  is  either  physiolo- 
gical, or  sound  practical  treatment,  to  receive  into  these  buildings  con- 
sumptive patients,  is  an  assumption  I  most  earnestly  dispute.  I  know 
the  excellent  spiiit  in  which  institutions  of  this  kind  are  founded.  1  am 
fully  aware  of  the  care  that  is  bestowed  on  the  inmates ;  of  the  attempts 
that  are  made  to  introduce  every  hygienic  improvement;  of  the  order 
and  cleanliness  that  prevail ;  of  the  kindness  of  the  attendants ;  of  the 
excellence  of  the  diet-rule ;  and  of  the  skill  of  the  physicians. 

*^  With  all  this,  it  is  to  me  as  clear  as  crystal,  that  to  bring  phthisical 
patients  into  such  institutions  is  a  great  charitable  mistake.  The  very 
care,  and  waiting-servant  attention,  that  is  paid  to  such  of  the  invalids  as 
are  in  the  first  jind  second  stages  of  the  disease,  is  a  cruel  kindness. 
The  remedy  for  them  is  to  encourage  and  urge  them  to  assist  themselves 
and  to  exert  themselves.  Moreover,  no  kind  of  hygienic  system,  carried 
on  in  a  large  building  filled  with  inmates,  can  make  the  air  of  that  build- 
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ing  in  any  way  equal  to  the  outer  air,  which  it  is  so  ucccssary  that  the 
consumptive  person  should  breathe.  Twenty  patients,  lying  in  one  hos- 
pital ward,  will  throw  oflf  per  minute  into  the  air  of  the  ward  at  least 
three  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of  expired  and  impure  gases,  rendered  in  the 
phthisical  the  moie  impure  by  the  pathological  condition  of  the  lungs. 
But  the  impure  air  thus  exbaled  vitiates  by  its  diffusion  twenty  times  its 
own  volume  of  pure  air;  so  that,  in  fact,  in  a  ward  with  twenty  patients, 
there  are  not  less  than  seventy  cubic  feet  of  air  spoiled  per  minute,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life.  It  may  be  granted  that  during 
the  day,  when  the  wards  are  less  full,  and  many  windows  are  open,  and 
the  movements  of  the  inmates  are  active,  the  expired  air  may  be  fairly 
disposed  of.  But  take  a  winter  night  of  twelve  hours ;  consider  that  in 
this  period  of  time  the  twenty  patients  would,  if  they  exhaled  even  na- 
turally, vitiate  fifty  thousand  four  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air,  which  ought 
to  be  removed,  and  to  be  replaced  by  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  for  the  use  of  respiration  ;  and  then  reflect 
whether  it  is  probable  that  such  a  ward  can  remain  during  the  whole 
night  uncontaminated.  For,  granting  to  the  twenty  patients  a  breathing- 
space  of  twenty-six  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  even  then  it  would  require 
that  the  whole  of  the  air  in  that  space  should  be  removed  and  replaced 
by  fresh  air  fully  twice  in  the  one  night.  Against  this,  possibly,  the  ar- 
tificial ventilating  argumentists  will  urge  that  such  a  feat  of  ventilation 
is  nothing  at  all,  not  worth  considering,  so  easy  to  be  done.  M.  Grou- 
velle  would  probably  undertake  to  effect  such  interchange  eight  times  in 
the  night,  or  more;  and  if  he  undertook  to  do  it  eighty  times,  and  did  not 
succeed  in  doing  it  once,  it  might  be  difficult  to  prove  the  fact  against 
him.  But  if  he  would  take  a  strip  of  paper  prepared  for  ozone,  place  it 
in  a  ward,  however  artificially  ventilated,  and  place  another  similar  paper 
in  the  open  air  adjoining  the  ward,  it  is  a  mistake  if  he  should  not  find 
that  there  was  a  striking  difference  in  the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  two 
localities;  and  that  the  great  life  supporter,  oxygen,  was  in  a  condition 
to  play  a  very  much  more  active  part  in  its  outdoor  than  in  its  indoor 
work. 

'^  The  misfortune  of  a  great  hospital,  with  all  its  rooms  communicating 
indirectly  with  each  other,  that  the  ventilation  is  always  uncertain. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  properly  ventilated  space  except  the  great  vault  of 
heaven,  and  no  true  ventilating  power  except  iu  the  combinations  of  at- 
mospheric pressure,  wind  movements,  and  the  force  of  diffusion. 

<'  If  special  hospitals  for  consumptives  are  to  be  had,  they  should  be  as 
little  colonies,  situated  far  away  from  the  thickly  populated  abodes  of 
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men,  and  so  arraDged  that  each  patient  should  have  a  distinct  dwelling- 
place  for  himself.  They  should  be  provided  with  pleasure-grounds  of 
great  extent,  in  which  the  patients  who  could  walk  about  should  pass  eve- 
ry possible  hour  in  the  day;  and  with  glass-covered  walks  overhead 
where  they  could  breathe  open  air,  and  yet  be  dry,  even  if  rain  were  fall- 
ing. Very  expensive  such  an  establishment  would  be,  there  is  no  doubt; 
bat  it  would,  I  take  it,  be  infinitely  more  particularly  advantageous  to 
treat  ten  patients  in  this  manner,  than  ten  tens  in  a  confined  brick-and- 
xnortar  box^  through  which  of  necessity  some  amount  of  invisible  impu- 
rity, some  trace  of  transparent  poison-cloud,  is  constantly  floating. 

''The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  consumption  hospitals,  is,  that 
they  receive  those  members  of  the  community  who  could  not  at  their  own 
homes  afford  the  same  advantages  as  are  supplied  to  them  in  the  charity. 
Against  this  it  is  to  be  urged  that  the  patients  taken  into  the  consump- 
tion hospitals  are  not,  in  this  country  at  least,  in  any  way  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  representatives  of  the  most  needy  and  destitute  sections  of  the 
community.  These  latter  go  to  their  last  homes  in  the  work-houses,  or 
in  their  own  poverty-stricken  dwellings.  The  classes  that  fill  the  hospi- 
tals are  often  many  grades  above  destitution  ;  and  arc  sometimes  compar- 
atively wealthy.  They  have  access  to  a  governor,  who  gives  them  an  ad- 
mission letter,  and  they  leave  their  own  medical  adviser  to  enter  the  hos- 
pital, not  because  they  cannot  find  the  means  to  live  at  home  and  to  be 
treated  at  home,  but  because,  catching  at  every  new  suggestion  offered  to 
them,  they  set  their  hearts  on  getting  into  the  hospital  as  though  it  was 
a  certain  haven  of  rescue.  In  this  scramble  after  admission  some  of  the 
course  succeed;  they  leave  their  homes,  they  enter  the  hospital,  and  there 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  either  die  or  return  back  to  their  friends 
neart-r  death  than  before.  A  few  recover  or  are  relieved;  but  whether 
the  same  result  would  have  occurred,  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  the 
same  medical  and  general  treatment  out  of  the  hospital—is  a  question 
which  may  be  very  safely  answered  in  the  afl&rmative." 

KuLE  2. — Active  exercise  is  an  essential  element  in  the  treatment  of 
consumption, 

^^  Next  to  a  free  exposure  to  air,  Dr.  Richardson  agrees  with  Drs.  Rush, 
Jackson,  and  Parrish,  in  thinking  that  vigorous  exercise  is  by  far  the  most 
efficient  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  consumption.  '<  Walking,"  he  says, 
'^  is  the  true  natural  exercise,  and  the  best,  for  it  brings  into  movement 
every  part  of  the  body  more  or  less,  and,  leading  to  brisker  circulation 
in  every  part,  causes  a  more  active  nutrition  generally.  The  extent  to 
which  exercise  should  be  carried  will  vary  with  the  stage  of  the  disease^ 
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and  temporary  accidents  may  stop  it  altogether^  such,  for  instanoe^  as  an 
attack  of  haDmoptysis.  But  when  ^exercise  is  advisable^  the  general  role 
is  to  recommend  that  it  be  carried  oat  systematically;  cautiously,  and 
courageously,  and  that  such  exercise  should  be  continued  until  a  gentle 
feeling  of  fatigue  is  felt  through  the  whole  muscular  system.  Violent 
and  unequal  exertion  of  the  upper  muscles  of  the  body  is  unadvisable. 
When  restored  from  the  fatigue  of  one  exertion,  another  should  bo  un- 
dertaken, and  during  the  day  this  cannot  bo  too  often  repeated.  If  the 
day  be  wet,  then  the  exercise  should  be  efifected  by  walking  in  a  large 
room,  or  by  engaging  in  some  game,  such  as  skittles,  billiards,  or  tennis. 

If,  in  his  waking  hours,  the  consumptive  patient  can  keep  himself  oc- 
cupied pretty  freely  in  muscular  labor,  he  secures  the  best  sudorific  for 
his  sleeping  hours  that  can  possibly  be  supplied;  for  as  the  cause  of  force 
is  always  expended  in  producing  motion  or  action,  so,  to  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  Metcalf, '  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep  is  an  expenditure  ef  the  sub- 
stance and  vital  energy  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  voluntary  musclues,  be- 
yond what  they  receive  when  awake;  and  the  specific  office  of  sleep  is 
the  restoration  of  what  has  been  wasted  by  exercise.'  Oough  is  very 
much  less  frequent  in  the  course  of  the  night  in  him  who  has  been  sub- 
jected to  exercise  in  the  day ;  while  sjeep,  when  it  falls,  is  more  profound, 
and  more  refreshing. 

^<In  summer  time,  when  the  temperature  of  the  day  is  high,  the 
morning  and  the  evening  time  are  the  best  adapted  for  the  periods  of 
outdoor  exertion.  In  the  other  seasons,  mid-day  is  preferable,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule. 

<'  I  have  sometimes  been  asked  whether  what  are  called  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises are  commendable  in  consumptive  cases,  and  whether  swinging  is 
good.  My  idea  on  these  points  is  that,  in  swinging,  a  person  is  much 
more  usefully  exercised  when  throwing  the  swing  for  his  associates' 
pleasure,  than  in  being  swung.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  little  faith  to  be 
placed  in  so-called  scientific  gymnastics.  Anything  that  a  man  invents 
to  overtop  or  compete  with  nature  must  need  be  paltry.  Brisk  natural 
movement  of  the  limbs  is  all  that  the  consumptive  requires.  He  need 
not  go  out  of  hb  way  after  a  sham,  in  the  shape  of  shampooer ;  chopping 
wood  is  a  good  gymnastic  feat,  and  playing  at  skittles  is  perfect  in  its 
way. 

^<  The  value  of  exercise  is  threefold.  First,  it  checks  waste  of  muscu- 
lar structures,  for  muscles  left  inactive  undergo  a  consumption,  without 
any  necessity  for  lung  disorder.  Secondly,  it  diverts  the  blood  from  the 
lungs,  causes  a  more  brisk  circulation  through  them,  and  a  more  free  dis- 
tribution through  the  system  at  large.    Thirdly,  it  induces  a  more  free 
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respiration;  more  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs,  the  body  is  restored  to 
its  vital  purposes  more  surely,  and,  just  in  the  proportion  as  this  restora- 
tion is  effected,  so  is  the  restoration  of  disordered  function  and  of  disor- 
ganized tissue. 

*'  In  the  performance  of  muscular  exercise  let  the  consumptive  never 
encumber  himself,  or  check  the  free  movements  of  his  body  by  strappings, 
loads  of  clothes,  or  carrying  of  weights,  and  the  like.  These  are  but 
tasks ;  they  lead  to  unequal  exertion  in  special  sets  of  muscles,  and  such 
mequality  of  expenditure  is  that  which  is  to  be  avoided.  The  treatment 
of  consumption  in  an  hospital  is  objectionable,  again,  in  regard  to  exer- 
cise. Of  what  use  to  the  consumptive  is  an  acre  or  two  of  airing-ground 
confined  at  the  back  of  his  hospital  ?  Let  him  be  certain  that  where  the 
gardener  cannot  make  roses  bloom,  and  peach  trees  blossom,  no  doctor 
can  give  to  the  anaemic  cheek  a  permanent  color,  to  a  lost  function  its 
uses,  or  to  an  impoverished  body  its  once  healthy  power. 

''  A  last  consideration  on  the  value  of  muscular  exercise  is,  that  it  is 
eminently  useful  in  keeping  the  respiratory  muscles  in  a  state  of  active 
nutrition.  For,  if  to  the  loss  of  capaciousness  in  the  lungs  to  receive  air, 
there  is  added  a  daily  increasing  failure  in  the  muscles  by  which  the  acts 
of  inspiration  and  expiration  are  carried  on,  it  is  clear  that  a  double  evil 
is  at  work.  Now  this  double  evil  is  most  actively  presented  in  consump- 
tion. As  the  respiratory  muscles,  together  with  the  other  muscles,  lose 
their  tone,  so  do  the  general  symptoms  of  exhaustion  increase  in  severi* 
ty ;  sometimes  without  very  marked  change  in  the  pathological  condition 
of  the  langs.  As  a  sequence,  day  by  day,  as  the  nutrition  of  these 
muscles  decreases,  and  as  they  fail  in  tonic  contractile  power,  they  gain  in 
excitability ;  so  that  the  irregular  spasmodic  contractions  to  which  they 
are  subjected  in  the  act  of  coughing  are  produced  by  the  merest  excite- 
ment, and  the  cough  is  more  frequent  as  it  becomes  more  feeble. 

KULE  3. — A  uniform  climate  is  an  important  element  in  the  ireatTheni 
of  constimption. 

No  particular  place  is  recommended  for  consumptives,  but  here  is  thd 
formula  for  an  hypothetical  consumptive  Atlantis.  "  It  should  bo  near 
the  sea-coast,  and  sheltered  from  northly  winds ;  the  soil  should  be  dry  j 
the  drinking  water  pure;  the  mean  temperature  about  60°,  with  a  range 
of  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  on  either  side.  It  is  not  easy  to 
fix  any  degree  of  humidity ;  but  extremes  of  dryness  or  of  moisture  are 
alike  injurious.  It  is  of  importance  in  selecting  a  locality  that  the  scene- 
ry should  be  enticing,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  more  encouraged  to 
spend  his  time  out  of  doors  in  walking  or  riding  exercise,  and  a  town 
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where  the  residences  are  isolated  and  scattered  about;  and  where  drainage 
and  cleanliness  are  attended  to,  is  much  preferable  to  one  where  the 
houses  are  packed,  however  small  its  population  may  be/' 

Rule  4. —  The  dress  of  the  consumptive  patient  should  he  adapted  to 
equalize  the  temperature  of  the  hody. 

Rule  5. — The  hours  of  rest  of  the  consumptive  patient  should  eoctend 
from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

This  rule,  in  Dr.  Richardson's  opinion,  is  imperative  for  many  reasons. 
'^  First,  because  in  all  seasons  the  actual  amount  of  rest  required  by  the 
natural  man  is  pointed  out  with  the  precision  of  an  astronomical  law  by 
the  course  of  the  sun.  In  midwinter  men  require,  for  physiological  rea- 
sons, more  sleep  than  they  do  at  midsummer,  and  just  so  much  more  as 
is  indicated  by  the  difference  of  night  in  those  two  periods.  Observe 
how  all  animals,  left  to  their  own  natural  instincts,  obey  this  law.  Se- 
condly, in  our  present  artificial  mode  of  life,  we  have  to  extend  the  day 
by  the  invention  of  artificial  lights.  But  whenever  a  man  shuts  himself 
up  in  his  closet,  and  makes  a  little  sun  out  of  his  gas-lamp  or  candle,  be  is 
feeding  that  lamp  with  part  of  hia  own  breathing  store — the  air  around 
him.  Worse  still,  the  candle  can,  no  more  than  the  man,  live  alight 
without  exhaling  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thus  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 
A  pound  of  oil  burnt  in  a  lamp  produces,  in  burning,  nearly  three  pounds; 
and  every  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas,  rather  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  carbo* 
nic  acid.  The  evil  effects  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  lungs  have  been  al- 
ready described.  Thirdly,  as  an  artificial  light  is,  by  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  produced,  of  necessity  injurious,  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  pure  sun- 
light is  of  the  greatest  worth  in  the  acts  of  vitality.  What  sunlight  does 
in  a  physiological  way  is  undetermined;  but  its  general  influence  has 
long  been  known  and  recognized.  Plants  banked  up  from  light  become 
blanched,  and  human  beings  kept  for  a  long  time  in  dark  abodes  become 
the  victims  of  anaemia  and  scrofula. 

<^  Thus,  to  fulfil  the  natural  law  regulating  the  times  of  sleep,  to  escape 
from  the  artificial  light,  and  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  all  the  sunlight 
that  can  be  secured,  the  consumptive  patient  should  make  the  sun  his  fel- 
low workman.''  But  is  not  this  going  a  little  too  far?  Must  the  con- 
sumptive patient  remain  eighteen  hours  in  bed  in  the  shortest  days  of  the 
year,  and  keep  out  of  bed  for  the  same  period  in  the  longest  days  ?  and 
ought  the  valetudinarian  Laplander  to  remain  in  bed  during  his  long 
winter,  and  to  keep  up  throughout  the  entire  summer?  Surely  not;  and 
yet,  upon  this  principle,  he  ought  to  have  no  alternative. 

Rule  6. —  Ihe  occupation  of  the  consumptive  patient  should  he  stu^ 
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pendedifitis  indoor  or  sedentary;  hut  a  certain  amount  of  outdoor 
occupation  may  he  advantageous. 

Among  other  remarks  which  naturally  arise  when  speaking  upon  a 
rule  such  as  this,  is  one  which  deserves  considerable  attention.  It  (his : 
"In  the  case  of  parents  having  children  of  a  consumptive  tendency, 
therefore,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  for  them  outdoor 
employment.  But  here  a  serious  delusion  comes  into  play.  If  the  child 
is  weakly,  the  fond  parent  urges,  that  it  is  unfit  for  hard  labor  and  for 
outdoor  vicissitudes;  so  it  is  sent  to  a  tailor  or  shoemaker,  to  a  clerk's  of- 
fice, a  draper's  shop,  or  to  some  occupation  of  an  indoor  character ;  by 
this  grand,  ignorant,  and  fatal  mistake,  it  is  added  to  the  list  of  the  two- 
thirds  who  swell  the  tables  of  consumption  cases.*' 

Rule  7. —  Cleanliness  of  hody  is  a  special  point  in  the  treatment  of 
consumption, 

KULE  8. — Marriage  of  consumptive  females  for  the  sake  of  arresting 
the  course  of  the  disease  hy  pregnancy  is  morally  wrongs  and  physically 
mischievous, 

Ruus  9. — The  diet  of  consumptive  patients  should  he  ample,  and 
should  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  respiratory  elements  of  food 
than  is  required  in  health. 

Rule  10. —  The  medicinal  treatment  of  consumption  shoidd  in  ihr, 
main  he  of  the  tonic  class. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  Richardson  says,  that  the  public  expect  to 
be  cured  by  pills  and  plasters,  and  not  by  a  scries  of  instructions  tending 
to  bring  men  into  obedience  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  much 
credit  is  due  to  him  for  constructing  this  decalogue,  even  though  subse- 
quent inquiry  may  lead  him  to  modify  some  of  its  articles. — N.  0.  Med. 
de  Surg.  Journal, 


The  ExcUo»  Secretory  System. — Dr,  H.  F.  Ovmpbell — Marshall  Hall — 
Alleged  Priority  of  Discovery.  By  J.  Adams  Allen,  A  M.,  M.  D., 
Formerly  Professor  of  Tberap.,  Mat.  Med.  and  Juris,  in  the  Indiana 
Medical  College;  and  late  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  and 
acting  Prof,  of  Mat.  Med.  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

It  appears  from  a  late  number  of  the  London  Lancet  that  M.  Hall  re- 
cognises to  a  certain  extent  the  prioiity  of  Dr.  Campbell.  His  words  are 
these  : 
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*'  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion  :  the  idea  and  the  designation  of  an  excito 
secretory  notion  belongs  to  Dr.  Campbell,  but  his  details  are  limited  to 
pathology  and  observation.  The  elaborate  experimental  demonstration  of 
reflex  excito-secretorj  action  is  the  result  of  the  experimental  labors  of 
M.  Claude  Bernard. 

'^  My  own  claim  is  of  a  very  different  character,  and  I  renounce  every 

other.     It  consists  in  the  vast  generalization  of  excito-secretory  action 

throughout  the  system. 

«  *  *  *  *  *  * 

''  I  trust  Dr.  Campbell  will  be  satisfied  with  my  adjudication.  There 
is  in  the  excito-secretory  function,  as  applied  to  pathology,  an  ample  field 
of  inquiry  for  his  life's  career,  and  it  is  indisputably-— HIS  OWN.  He 
first  detected  it,  gave  its  designation  and  saw  its  vast  importance." 

M.  Hall  thus  far,  freely  and  fully  admits  the  priority  of  Dr.  Campbell, 
and  the  latter  gentleman  bases  his  claim  upon  the  date,  May,  1850. 

I  shall  undertake  to  show  that  this  same  doctrine  was  first  publicly 
announced  and  illustrated  in  my  lectures  at  the  Indiana  Medical  College 
in  November  1848,  and  thenceforth  continuously  during  the  continuance 
of  my  public  teaching  before  the  several  classes  of  that  College,  and  also 
the  medical  classes  of  the  University  of  Michigan  until  my  connection 
with  that  institution  "  expired  by  limitation"  in  1854.  My  own  manu- 
script, containing  this  doctrine,  was  written  in  May  or  June  1848. 

In  proof  of  this  proposition  I  shall  adduce  the  ancient  manuscript  which 
I  have  fortunately  the  means  of  proving  as  to  date,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner  5  and,  secondly,  the  evidence  of  students  then  in  attendance 
upon  my  lectures,  and  now  some  of  them  occupying  high  professional 

positions. 

As  the  lapse  of  years  has  scattered  the  various  classes  throughout  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  and  the  addresses  of  but  few  are  now 
known  to  me,  I  would  crave  permission  to  take  this  mode  of  inviting  all 
graduates  or  students  of  the  Indiana  Medical  College  during  the  session 
of  1848-9,  and  1849-50  to  forward  me  their  present  P.  0.  address,  that 
my  claims  may  be  fully  substantiated  by  their  evidence. 

Of  this  one  thing  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  the  enunciation  of  the 
Excito-Secretory  principle  as  new,  will  fall  upon  the  ears  of  such  students 
as  have  from  time  to  time  listened  to  my  lectures,  with  something  like 
astonishment. 

The  manuscript  itself  was  never  more  than  a  text  to  extended  explan- 
atory remark  upon  the  subject. 

I  do  not  claim  the  nomenclature  "  ExaiiO' Secretory'^  as  invented  by 
me,  and  shall  take  occasion  in  the  proper  place  to  remonstrate  against  the 
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limitation  of  the  great  phenomena  involved,  by  this  merely  arbitrary 
term.  Analogically  it  is  convenient  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  ex- 
cito-motory,  but  mere  analogy  too  often  leads  ns  into  error  to  be  a  .safe 
guide,  even  in  nomenclature. 

What  I  do  claim — is  the  great  generalization^  that  the  excito  influence  is 
followed  by  a  reflex  change  in  which  the  effect  is  not  a  motion  but  a  modi- 
fication OP  VASCULAR  AND  UTRiENT  ACTION.  That  this  effect  Inhes 
place  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  DOUBLE  NERVOUS  ARC  A  vast  number  of 
therapeutic  phenomena  are  thus  explained. 

As  M.  Hall  is  kind  enough  to  allow  Dr.  Campbell  the  credit  of  having 
discovered  the  "  excito-secretory  function^  as  applied  to  pathology,"  per- 
haps he  may  be  led  to  recognize  my  own  claim  to  the  discovery  of  this 
principle  as  applied  to  therapeutics.     I  shall  not  be  content  with  this. 

In  my  course  upon  "  General  Therapeutics"  the  subject  of  '^  Counter- 
Irritation  "  came  under  review. 

After  considering  the  numerous  cases  wherein  nature  seems  to  set  up 
this  process  in  the  prevention  of  disease — or  at  least  where  when  the  ex- 
ternal disease  subsides,  internal  derangement  quickly  supervenes;  which, 
again,  is  relieved  by  re-establishment  of  the  external  difficulty,  (e.  g.  ul- 
cers upon  the  legs,  fistula  in  anoj  otorrhoea,  cutaneous  eruptions,  &c. ,  &c. ) 
I  passed  to  consider  the  issue,  seton,  moxa,  epispastio,  &o. 

After  giving  several  hypotheses  from  various  sources,  of  their  action 
therapeutically,  and  particularly  Eberle's  view,  the  lecture  proceeds  as 
follows : 

"  This  view,"  (Eberle's)  "  of  the  subject  after  all,  that  it  is  the  most 
pkusible  one  which  has  been  given,  is  fraught  with  some  difficulties. 
Why  should  a  blister  upon  the  thorax  in  pneumonia  be  more  beneficial 
than  one  upon  the  arm  ?  Or  why  should  an  epispastic  over  the  abdomen 
in  enteritis  be  preferable  to  one  upon  the  thigh  ?  The  parts  although 
nearer  together  topographically,  are  anatomically  much  farther  apart. 
IIenc6;  reasoning,  anatomically,  or  from  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
vessek,  we  should  be  inclined  to  reverse  our  application." 

^^  Sut  experience,  in  this  instance^  as  in  many  others  contravenes  anal- 
ogy, and  to  its  mandates  we  must  succumb.  How  is  the  anomaly  to  be 
explained?" 

"Certainly  not  by  Hunter's 'contiguous  sympathy'  for  this  explains 
nothing :  ihere  is  no  short  cut  passage  between  the  outer  vesicated  sur- 
face, and  the  inner  inflamed  organ— neither  by  anastomosing  vessels  nor 
nerves." 

"♦Hence  the  impression  MUST  be  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres, 

*Here  is  written  upon  the  margin  of  the  manuscript,  "  Original  Explanation." 
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and  thence  reflected  to  the  affected  organ  ;  in  other  words,  the  irtfiuence  is 
primarily  ejcerted  upon  the  cerebro- spinal  system,  and  secondaiily  upon  the 
internal  affected  organ /^ 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  point  consists  in  the  re- 
cognition of  reflex  cerebro-spinal  action  which  in  the  instances  adduced 
give  rise  to  a  molecular  or  integral  change  in  the  inflamed  tissue — and  not 
a  muscular  contraction. 

In  the  oral  elaboration  of  this  principle  was  suggested  an  idea  which 
does  not  even  now  appear  to  have  occurred  to  either  M.  Hall  or  Dr. 
Campbell,  viz  :  The  motor  effect  is  merely  secondary,  and  not  a  necessa^ 
ry  part  of  the  action  of  the  nervous  arc. 

The  molecular  or  integral  composition  or  decomposition  at  the  distal 
extremity  oi  the  reflex  nerve  is  the  real  element — the  motion,  secretion 
or  change  of  vascular  or  nutrient  action,  production  or  abatement  of  in- 
flammation or  other  change  of  the  organ  supplied  by  the  nerve  (reflex), 
being  altogether  secondary  or  incidental. 

The  effect  is  motory,  if  contractile  fibre  be  present! 

The  effect  is  secretory,  if  secreting  organs  be  supplied  ? 

The  effect  is  sensation,   if  sensitive  neurine  be  reached  ! 

The  effect  is  perception,  or  infellection,  if  the  organ  there- 
of   BE    in    connection    WITH    THE    REFLEX    NERVE  ! 

I  have  said  that  the  term  excito-secretory  is  objectionable ;  the  terra 
excito-motory  is  equally  so.  The  terms  ''  external  and  internal  distaltic 
action,"  arc  equally  so.  Whether  internal  or  external  the  modus  is  the 
same. 

Heat  will  melt  iron,  explode  gunpowder,  harden  clay  and  destroy  or 
fix  colors. 

Are  these  severul  results  indicative  of  any  diversity  in  the  force  of  heat 
itself?  Are  they  not  rather  indicative  merely  of  variety  in  the  bodies 
acted  upon  ? 

So  is  it  with  the  exciter  force  which  commands  the  tiny  fibrillae  and 
cells  of  the  nervous  arc.  They  receive  and  transmit  but  the  single  im- 
pulse— and  in  a  single  manner. 

The  effect  produced,  then  depends  upon  the  structure  and  condition 
of  the  organ  reached, 

Tho  single  tubule  or  fibre  of  nerve  may  whilst  conducting  its  peculiar 
impulse  touch,  here  upon  a  muscular  fibre  and  call  its  contractile  elements 
into  energetic  action,  and  there  upon  a  cell  or  group  of  colls  and  their 
growth,  maturation  and  dissolution  are  hurried  on  ;  and  so  on  through  the 
category  of  vital  changes. 
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Bat  again,  this  inflaence  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  increase  of  aclwrty 
as  the  term  excitor  might  perhaps  suggest. 

The  reverse  may  take  place — the  excitor  may  rather  become  the  de- 
pressor. 

It  woald  be  as  correct  to  say  the  depressor-motory,  the  depressor-sec- 
retory, as  to  say  the  excitor-u/em.* 

Physiology,  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  are  full  of  illustrations  of  this 
fact. 

The  excito-secretory  function  is  not  in  fact  distinct  from  the  excito- 
motory — neither  is  the  depresso-secretory  from  the  depresso-motory. 

We  might  with  equal  propriety  speak  of  a  modification  in  essence  of 
the  electro-galvanic  circuit  when  at  one  time,  by  ingenious  mechanism,  it 
is  caused  to  print  a  telegram,  and  at  another  to  decompose  a  mineral — 
at  another  to  kindle  the  Drummond  light. 

The  22d  of  December,  1845,  the  Surgical  Napoleon  of  America  ut- 
tered these  words  in  a  lecture  which  now  (as  they  did  then),  strike  me  as 
prophetic  :  '^  We  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  vascular  system^^and  just 
beginning  the  nervous  system/' 

It  is  useless  to  lumber  lip  our  already  Babel-nomenclature  with  new 
and  inexpressive  barbarisms. 

The  terms  excitor  and  depressor  do  not  include  the  functions  of  the 
first  arm  of  the  nervous  arc.  Pathologists  and  therapeutists  have  been 
obliged  to  recognize  something  more  than  the  mere  increase  or  diminution 
of  action. 

QiuUUaiive  changes  are  fully  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  simple 
quantitative  ones — and  these  cannot  be  properly  designated  by  the  terms 
proposed  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Campbell. 

There  is  the  recipient  segment,  the  impressible  centre,  and  the  reflex 
oonductor,  in  all  the  known  machinery  of  the  nervous  tissue.  The  re- 
sulunt  effect  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  structure  acted  upon. 

In  this  view  how  important  is  seen  to  be  the  material  constitution  of 
the  parts  acted  upon. 

The  vis  nervosa^  or  highest  relation  offeree  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, has  not  to  do  with  intangible  things,  but  requires  for  its  appropriate 
action  the  presence  of  particular  material  structures,  of  particular  ohem* 
ical  compounds  or  elements,  and  a  certain  arrangement. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  the^  phenomena  of  nervous  action  demon- 
strates the  necessity  of  something  more  than  shadowy  remedies  for  exist- 
ing derangements.  But  of  this  hereafter — that  the  limirs  of  the  present 
paper  be  not  too  greatly  extended. 

One  thought  more  in  connection  with  the  views  of  M.  Hall. 
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'^  There  is"  says  he, ''  perhaps,  not  a  point  in  the  general  cutaneoos 
surface  in  which  tetanus — ^an  eiLCito-moior  effect — may  not  originate ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  point  in  which  internal  inflammation — an  excito-secrctory 
effect— may  not  be  excited/' 

Turn  now  to  aoy  late  treatise  upon  the  physiology  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  ^'  irritability''  of  the  mos- 
cular  fibre — ^the  nervous  system  merely  calls  this  into  action — as  it  does 
any  stimulus  tendiog  to  disturb  its  integral  structure. 

The  reflected  impulse  disturbs  the  molecular  structure  and  contraction 
results  as  it  would  from  the  application  of  a  chemical  agent  or  mechani- 
cal appliance.  If  continuous,  inflammation  or  even  destruction  of  the 
tissue  may  ensue. 

Where  is  tne  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  effects ;  or,  rather, 
is  there  any  such  line  or  real  distinction  }  Correctly  speaking  all  nntri- 
tion  is  but  secretion — all  [secretion  is  but  nutrition.  Contraction  (and 
therefore  motion)  is  but  an  incident  in  the  nutrition  or  molecular  change 
of  muscle. 

The  nutrition  of  the  liver  or  of  any  other  glandular*organ  is  precisely 
identical  in  its  ultimate  elements. 

The  nervous  act  is  in  each  instance  the  same. 

Where  then  is  the  assumed  distinction  ? 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  as  probable  that  parts  supplied  with  cerc- 
bro-spinal  nerves,  exhibit  more  definiteness  in  their  reflex  phenomena 
than  those  supplied  mainly  by  fibres  from  the  ganglionic  chain.  Bui  it 
remains  to  be  proved  that  there  is  any  more  real  difference  beitoeen  these  two 
classes  of  nerve  Jibresy  than  exists  between  striated  and  non^striated  muscu' 
lar  fibres. 

For  the  present  I  leave  the  subject  by  soliciting  attention  to  the  real 
point  at  issue,  which  is :  that  the  afferent  nerve,  the  central  organ,  and 
the  efferent  nerve  constitute  the  true  system :  that  the  terms  ^^  excite- 
secretory  and  excito-motory  systems"  are  ill-chosen  and  erroneous  as  re- 
spectively too  limited  in  signification  and  tending  to  misapprehension  of 
the  real  simplicity  of  the  true  system  which  I  first  publicly  pointed  out  in 
1848. 


LETTERS   IN    EVIDENCE   OF  THE   NATURE    AND    DATE    OF   MY    PUBLIC 

TEACHING. 

(From  Robert  C.  Kedizie,  A.  M.,  M.  D.) 

Vermontville,  Mich.  July  29th,  1857. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Allen. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Your  favor  of  the  23d  was  received  yesterday,  and  I 
reply  by  first  mail. 
In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  would  state  that  I  remem'ber  distinctly  the 
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matter  to  wbiob  you  allude.  Your  reasoning  upon  the  tberapeutie  action 
of  a  blister  in  pneumonia  (also  of  a  blister  to  tbe  abdomen  in  enteritis),  I 
remember  as  distinctly  as  though  I  Ibtened  to  you  but  yesterday.  Your 
accounting  for  it  by  the  double  nervous  arc — analogous  to  the  excito-mo- 
tory  arc,  I  remember  with  equal  distinctness ;  though  I  think  you  did 
not  name  it  then  the  excito-secretory  system.  * .  *  *  I  also 
remember  your  rejection  of  the  proposition  of  "  contiguous  sympathy." 
I  could  identify  your  manuscript  lectures  in  any  court  of  justice  in  the 
land.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  be  essentially  altered  and  I  not 
detect  it. 

I  should  have  noticed  ihe  injustice  of  Dr.  Campbell's  claim  to  priority, 
but  the  fact  is  &c. ,  &c.  (Here  follow  certain  personal  explanations  un- 
necessary to  the  present  purpose.     A.) 

Ever  Yours  Truly,  R.  C.  KEDZIE. 

[Dr.  Kedzie  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1849  atLaporle,  la.,  Medi- 
cal College — afterwards  a  graduate  of,  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Dr.  K.  had  constant  access  to  my  manu- 
scripts and  took  copious  notes.] 


(From  Joseph  B.  Hull,  M.  D.,) 

Lansing,  Mich.,  July  28th,  1857. 
*  Dear  Sir  : — I  received  yours  of  the  24th  yesterday,  and  am  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  instructions  received  whilst  I  listen- 
ed to  your  lectures  both  at  Laportc  (la.  Med.  Coll.)  in  M9  and  Ann  Ar- 
bor in  '50.  I  shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  notes  to  re- 
fresh my  memory  upon  most  subjects  treated  of  by  you. 

******** 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  controversy  between  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Campbell  about  priority  in  establishing  the  doctrine  ef  excito-secretory 
nervous  action — if  they  cannot  date  back  of  1850,  they  certainly  cannot 
claim  its  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  the  profession,  as  you  in 
your  lectures  at  Laporte  in  1849  avowed  the  principle  in  treating  upon 
the  subject  of  counter -irritation. 

You  then  rejected  the  theory  of  "  sympathy  of  contiguity''  and  attribu- 
ted the  effects  of  blisters  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  pneumonia  and 
enteritis  (as  well  as  near  other  local  inflammations)  to  the  production  of 
an  internal  change  in  the  vascular  and  nutrient  action  similar  to  the  ex- 
citor  and  reflex  action  (^  the  nervous  system,  and  I  think  you  explained 
the  phenomenon  by  reference  to  the  double  nervous  arc.     I  hope  you 
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will  suooeed  in  placing  the  priority  of  broaching  the  above  principle  where 
it  belongs. 

Respectfully  Yours,  J.  B.  HULL. 

[Dr.  Hull  can  also  identify  the  manuscript.] 


(From  Charles  P.  Marsh,  M.  D.) 

Holland,  Mich.,  Aug.  2d,  1857. 
Dear  Dr.: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  ult. 

I  can  identify  your  manuscript  lectures  as  written  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1848,  and  first  delivered  at  the  session  of  the  Indiana  Med. 
College  1848-9. 

I  remember  distinctly  your  explanation  of  the  action  of  counter-irri- 
tants by  means  of  the  double  nervous  arc.  You  rejected  the  theory  of 
''  sympathy  of  contiguity"  and  claimed  as  an  original  view  the  principle 
that  their  action  was  analogous  to  the  excito-motory  of  M.  Hall,  but  that 
the  reflex  efifect  was  not  a  motion  but  a  modification  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  internal  organ. 

You  gave  many  illustrations  of  this  mode  of  action  throughout  the  en- 
tire course. 

The  same  doctrine  was  also  taught  by  you  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, whilst  I  attended  the  sessions  of  '50  and  '51,  '51  and  '52,  both  in 
connection  with  your  lectures  upon  Therapeutics  and  Physiology.  *  "^  * 
Yours  Cordially,  CHARLES  P.  MARSH. 

[Medical  Indq^endenL] 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEODS. 


y.i> 


A-    Jj^      Commencement  Ezercises.! 

/The  Course  of  Lectures  in  the  Atlant%f  Medical  College, 
C  i  Closed  on  the  8d  of  September^! th  an  appropriate  and  high- 
ly interesting  valedictory  address  to  the  Graduating  Class,  by 
Thos,  S.  Powell,  M.  D.,  of  Sparta,  Georgia. 

/The  degree  of  M.  D.,  was  conferred  upon  forty-six  gentle- 
men^he  majority  of  whom  we  are  sure,  will  in  their  career, 
reflect  credit  upon  the  Institution,  let  their  lot  be  cast  where  it 
may.  __ 


Medical  College  of  Georgia  at  Augusta. 

Circomstances  (unnecessary  to  detail)  make  it  proper  for  us 
to  say,  that  our  relations  with  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
are  and  have  been,  of  the  most  friendly  character,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  is  with  pleasure, 'that  we  would  say  to  our 
friends,  who  design  attending  Medical  Lectures,  that  they 
would  scarcely  do  better  than  to  spend  the  winter  in  Augusta, 
where  they  will  find  an  institution  of  high,  deservedly  high, 
character,  and  with  a  Faculty,  perhaps,  inferior  to  none  in  the 
Union. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  Institution  is  so  well  known  that  it 
needs  no  compliment  from  us,  but  to  correct  a  misapprehen- 
sion, we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  simple  justice  to  the  lustitu- 
tion,  to  say  this  much. 


jH^  Circumstances  unavoidable  and  unnecessary^  to  detail, 
have  prevented  the  editors  from  giving  the  usual  attention  to 
the  Journal,  we  hope  to  make  amends  in  the  future,  asking 
the  indulgence  of  our  friends  to  any  apparent  negligence  in 
this  number. 
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The  Great  American  Medical  Begulator. 

Wb  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that  Dr.  Bowling  of 
the  Nashville  Journal  is  the  self  constituted  regulator  of  the 
medical  affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  believe  that  it  is  equally  well  known  that  his  Journal 
is,  and  has  been,  the  continual  vehicle  for  all  manner  of  un- 
just and  foul  aspersions,  directed  against  those  who  dared  op- 
pose his  presumptuous  claims.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  the  unprovoked  per- 
sonal discourtesy  contained  in  his  last  number. 


American  Medical  Association. 

The  Nashville  Journal  speaks  of  Dr's.  Boring  and  Means, ' 
in  an  offensive  manner,  as  the  "  preaching  brethren"  of  the 
American  Medical  Association — please  allow  us  to  add  that  if 
we  are  correctly  informed,  there  were  no  less  than  three  other 
"  preaching  brethren,"  who  were  members  of  the  Association 
and  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  in  an  of- 
fensive way  that  we  allude  to  this  matter — we  mean  no  disre- 
spect to  the  "  preaching  brethren"  of  the  Nashville  Faculty ; 
but  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  low  resorts  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Nashville  Journal  to  bring  into  disrepute  those  he  may 
wish  to  injure. 

In  reference  to  the  insinuations  of  "  cut  and  dried"  and 
"  preconcerted"  arrangements,  we  would  refer  the  Editor  of 
that  Journal  to  the  real  transactions  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  enquire  if 
some  extraordinary  influence  did  not  succeed  in  instructing 
every  member  of  that  committee  (with  one  exception)  to  vote 
for  a  certain  individual  for  the  Presidency?  and  in  addition  to  ' 
this,  we  would  ask  is  it  likely  that  this  unanimity  would  have 
prevailed  without  some  "  cut  and  dried"  or  "preconcerted"  ar-* 
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rangement?  So  far  as  the  Georgia  delegation  is  concerned, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  insiruciions  to  vote  for  Dr. 
Eve  were  given,  in  direct  and  positive  opposition  to  the  will 
of  a  laige  minority. 

**  These  explanations  are  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  us,  but 
the  unjustifiable  and  most  extraordinary  course'*  ot  the  Nash- 
ville Journal,  "  has  forced  upon  us  the  necessity  of  making 
them." 


•  As  feithful  Journalists  we  record  the  claim  of  Prof.  J. 
Adams  Allen  to  the  discovery  of  the  Excito-Secretory  func- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  the  facts  in  reference  to  priority 
upon  this  subject,  Dr.'s  Hall,  Campbell  and  Allen,  are  each 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  investigations  and  discoveries 
in  Physiological  science,  and  neither,  perhaps  the  less,  on  ac- 
count of  the  labors  and  contributions  of  the  others. 


£eOadon7ia  in  Hooping  Cough.  By  Dr.  L.  TurnbuU,  (Pam- 
phlet, Philadelphia,  1855. — *  *  *  "  In  the  twenty  cases  cured 
by  the  use  of  the  Belladonna,  the  cough  and  hoop  returned  in 
a  few  cases  on  exposure  to  cold,  or  in  disagreeable,  windy 
weather ;  but,  by  combining  the  extract  with  syrup  of  ipecacu- 
anha, a  few  drops  soon  checked  the  cough  and  hoop ;  in  only 
one  case  out  of  this  number  was  it  complicated  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and  this  case  recovered.  "  The  average 
duration  of  my  twenty  cases  was  ten  days,  after  the  hoop  had 
commenced,  when  the  case  was  free  from  complications,  which 
shows  the  great  advantage  of  this  treatment.  The  ordinary 
duration  of  the  disease,  when  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  is 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  months ;  even  by 
prussic  acid,  or  the  application  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  the  ave- 
rage is  given  from  two  to  three  weeks." — Half  Yearly  Abstract 
of  the  Medical  Sciences. 
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BeUevue  Hospital. — The  extensive  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  this  charity,  are  in  rapid  progress.  For  the 
present  we  learn  that  the  lack  of  room  for  the  inmates  is  sad- 
ly felt.  Indeed,  all  our  institutions  are  unusually  full  for  the 
season.  The  Lunatic  Asylum,  on  Blackwell's  Island,  is  so 
filled,  that  an  additional  building  has  been  occupied.  The 
Alms  House  buildings,  too,  are  crowded. — The  Ameriean  Med- 
ical Gazette. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

A  Thesis  on  Vesica-  Vaginal-Fisiula.  Presented  to  the  Faculty  of 
the  Atlania  Medical  College  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Meek- 
cine.    By  Oamillus  Hilliard,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

JSmored  Sirs :  It  has  beea  aptly  remarked,  that  this  is  am 
age  of  progress.  In  no  department  of  science  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  that  of  medicine.  In  the  last  half  ceni* 
tnry,  sach  gigantic  strides  have  been  made  in  this  science,  that 
contemplating  what«has  been  accomplished,  we  are  astounded* 
Looking  back  to  Hippocrates,  the  "Father  of  Medicine,"  we 
see  this  glorious  and  noble  art,  beginning  as  doth  a  rill  in  the 
&r  distant  mountains,  flowing  on  through  succeeding  centa* 
ries,  it  receives  accessions  from  varied  sources  such  as  Italy, 
Persia,  Arabia,  etc.  Now  and  then,  its  clear  stream  muddied 
by  Eome  false  theory,  but  again  becoming  clear  under  the 
searching  eye  of  science — damned  up  for  awhile  by  the  cursed 
dogmatism  of  Benedictine-Monks  and  like  sects,  but  as  the 
stream  to  which  I  have  compared  it,  swelling  and  heaving  un<* 
til  it  removed  the  barriers  opposed  to  it,  always  sustaining  itself 
by  its  dignity  and  humanity.  lentil  now  instead  of  increasing 
by  centuries,  almost  yearly  new  light  is  thrown  upon  it,  and 
its  waters  begin  to  glisten  under  the  halo  science  has  cast  oven 
it 
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You  will  not  deem  it  strange,  respected  sirs,  that  I  have 
made  these  general  remarks,  when  you  remember  that  until 
within  the  last  five  years  the  prognosis  of  Vesico-Vaginal-Fia- 
tula  (the  subject  of  my  Thesis,)  was  universally  considered 
unfavorable. 

*  Reading  the  works  of  th.e  older  authors  upon  the  subjects 
connected  with  Surgery,  you  would  scarcely  dream  that  a  dis- 
ease so  painful  and  pitiable  as  this  is  in  its  consequences  ex- 
isted. One  which  so  disfigures  "the  last,  best  gift  of  God  to 
man,"  that  instead  of  the  feelings  of  unmitigated  delight  and 
respect  with  which  we  usually  behold  them,  we  feel  only  dis- 
gust and  loathing,  mixed  in  the  humane  person  with  a  feeling, 
perhaps,  of  pity. 

The  older  authors  considering  this  aftection  as  one  beyond 
the  reach  of  medical  art  or  surgical  skill,  thought  it  a  mere 
waste  of  time  and  display  of  ignorance,  to  say  anything  about 
it.  Even  in  reviewing  the  written  opinions  of  more  modem 
Surgeons,  we  find  that  it  is  but  recently,  that  any  advance  has 
been  made,  either  in  the  treatment  or  proper  understanding  of 
it.  It  has  been  described,  and  modes  of  treatment  proposed, 
but  not  much  notice  was  taken  of  either.  Within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  however,'8everal  eminent  Surgeons  having 
turned  their  attention  to  it,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  state,  there  is 
scarcely  any  disease  in  the  whole  range  of  Surgery,  more 
clearly  understood  or  more  easily  treated. 

I  will  now  proceed  immediately  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

Anatomy. — ^Between  the  bladder  and  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  areolar  tissue.  The  union 
of  the  two  is  called  the  Vesico- Vaginal-Septum,  which  is  com- 
posed of  muscular  and  erectile  tissue,  covered  on  both  sides 
by  mucus  membrane.  The  shape  of  this  Septum  resembles 
somewhat  a  heart  on  playing  cards,  its  base  presenting  up- 
wards, the  cervix  uteri  occupying  the  notch,  the  apex  pointing 
downwards  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra. 

The  opening  constituting  the  fistula  may  occur  at  any  point, 
but  is  usually  near  the  centre  of  the  Septum.  In  the  several  cases 
I  have  had  the  fortune  to  see  operated  upon,  the  fistules  were 
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of  various  sizes  and  number,  some  patients  having  one,  others 
two.  The  form  is  generally  oval,  though  it  may  of  course-  be 
any.  The  size  varies  from  an  J  of  an  inch  to  3  or  4 ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  Septum  may  slough  away  and  allow  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder  to  protrude  through,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  large  fleshy  tumor. 

The  presence  of  more  than  one  fistula,  is  a  circumstance  of 
considerable  importance  in  reference  to  the  chances  of  success- 
ful treatment.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  if  there  be  more 
than  one,  dribbling  of  the  urine  is  more  likely  to  occur,  and 
by  its  action,  prevept  the  process  ot  reparation. 

The  Causes, — These  are  various,  such  as  impaction  of  the 
child's  head  during  labor.  The  soft  parts  of  the  mo'ther  being 
grasped  as  in  a  vice,  between  the  presenting  part  of  the  child 
and  the  botiy  walls  of  the  pelvis,  arresting  circulation  and 
causing  the  parts  compressed  to  slough  away.  The  misuse  of 
forceps.  Lithotomy  performed  through  the  vagina.  Disease 
of  cervix  uteri,  etc. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy,  the  symptoms  being  few,  but  well 
marked.  When  it  has  followed  tedious  labor,  retention  of 
urine  is  first  noticed,  it  being  necessary  to  use  the  catheter  for 
the  relief  of  the  bladder.  It  may  continue  for  several  days, 
from  seven  to  twelve,  and  then  be  converted  into  complete  in- 
continence, the  sloughs  having  fallen,  and  a  continued  invol- 
untary stillicidium  beipg  established.  A  probe  being  passed 
into  the  urethra  will  come  into  contact,  through  the  fistula, 
with  a  finger  passed  into  the  vagina.  A  specular  examination 
will  prove  with  certainty  the  existence,  shape,  size,  etc.,  of  the 
fistula. 

Treatment — This  can  be  embraced  under  two  general  heads, 
viz:  Suture  and  Cauterization.  Cauterization  is  divided  into 
chemical  and  actual  cautery.  The  former  is  applicable  only 
in  cases  where  the  opening  is  small;  it  heals  by  granulation^ 
The  actual  cautery  cures  by  contraction  of  the  cicatrix.  It 
should  be  applied  at  a  white  heat  for  an  instant  around  the  . 
edges  of  the  opening.  Some  authors  state  that  there  should 
be  from  four  to  five  weeks  between  each  application ;  others 
firom  two  to  three  months,  so  as  to  allow  the  cicatrix  full  time 
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to  contract.  From  all  that  I  can  gather  upon  the  subject,  I 
do  not  like  this  mode  of  treatment,  it  being  in  my  opinion, 
generally  unsuccessful,  the  opening  contracting  to  one  or  two 
lines  in  diameter,  and  then  resisting  all  further  attempts  to 
close  it.  Liston,  however,  sanctions  it;  and  he  stands  deserv- 
edly high  in  the  ranks  of  Surgery. 

The  Suture. — There  are  numerous  modifications  of  this,  as 
the  twisted,  the  plastic,  the  clamp,  and  the  button  suture. 

The  Suture  had  its  origin  in  Germany.  The  name  of  the 
Physician  who  proposed  its  use  has  escaped  my  memory.  It 
then  fell  into  disuse,  but  was  snatched  from  oblivion  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Since  that  time  the  suture 
has  been  employed  in  Germany  in  different  forms,  and  in  the 
hands  of  some  has  proven  very  successful.  One  of  the  most 
succcessful  of  their  Surgeons  joined  puncture  of  the  bladder 
with  his  operations,  so  that  its  contents  might  not  retard  the 
progress  of  recovery  by  their  irritating  influence  on  the  raw 
edges. 

Velpeau  condemns  the  Suture  in  the  heartiest  language, 
and  experience  has  proved  unjustly.  He  winds  up  his  remarks 
by  saying  that  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  appears  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  have  no  other  result  than  to  cause  unnecessary  suflTer- 
iiig  to  the  patient. 

In  England,  very  little  has  been  done  to  relieve  this  mala- 
dy. The  Suture  has  been  employed  there  to  some^  extent,  but 
with  variable  success. 

Coming  now  to  the  United  States,  I  feel  very  much  like  de- 
voting the  rest  of  my  pages  to  a  eulogy  on  our  glorious  coun- 
try. Knowing  this  would  not  be  considered  exactly  "  the 
thing,"  in  an  article  of  this  kind,  I  will  try  to  suppress  my 
patriotic  feelings,  and  content  myself  by  saying,  that  in  this, 
an  in  everything  else,  our  countrymen  have  shown  themselves 
the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  phlegmatic  Germany,  po- 
lite France,  and  sturdy  England  combined. 

To  the  names  of  Pan  coast.  Hay  ward,  Sims,  Mattaeur,  Boze- 
uian  and  some  other  American  surgeons  the  world  should  be 
grateful,  for  they  have  placed  the  prognosis  of  Vesico-vaginal 
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Fistula  on  a  par  with  diseases  of  like  severity.  Dr.'  Mattauer 
was  one  of  the  firet  who  operated  in  this  country ;  he  first  pared 
the  edges  of  the  opening  and  then  introduced  sutures  of  load 
wire,  and  brought  the  edges  together  by  twisting  the  sutures ; 
he  clips  the  wires  just  exterior  to  the  vulva,  tightens  thcni  on 
the  fourth  day,  and  removes  them  on  the  tenth. 

The  only  peculiarity  in  Dr.  Hay\vards  operation  is,  that  he 
introduces  a  whalebone  bougie,  and  with  this  as  a  lever  and 
the  OS  pubis  as  a  fulcrum  he  brings  down  the  fistula  so  as  to 
be  more  easily  seen  and  operated  upon.  He  allowed  the  sut- 
ures to  come  away  by  ulceration. 

Dr.  Pancoast's  operation  difters  from  others  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  pares  the  edges,  he  slits  the  posterior  and  shapes 
the  anterior  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  he  thus  approximates 
four  raw  surfaces  by  his.  plastic  suture. 

The  different  surgeons  employ  different  methods  of  getting 
at  the  parts.  Drs.  Sims  &  Bozeman  use  the  same  position, 
which  I  will  describe.  The  patient  is  placed  upon  a  table, 
(covered  with  folded  blankets,  for  the  pui^ose  of  making  it 
softer;)  upon  all  fours  with  her  arm's  folded  and  head  lowered 
upon  them.  The  table  is  drawn  close  to  a  window  so  that  the 
rays  of  sun  which  come  through  can  be  reflected  by  means  of 
u  mirror  into  the  vagina;  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the 
*'  light  on  the  subject  '*  possible,  so  that  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  "terra  incognita"  may  be  clearly  exhibited  to  the 
searcher  after  openings.  There  should  be  three  assistants, 
one  to  introduce  and  retain  the  speculum  "in  situ,"  one  to 
attend  the  sponges  and  the  other  to  separate  the  nates  of  the 
patient,  so  that  the  operator  may  have  a  clear  field  for  action, 
as  this  is  always  desirable.  A  very  bright  day  should  be  se- 
lected for  the  purpose.  The  patient  should  not  be  disturbed 
until  everything  is  in  readiness  to  proceed  immediately,  as 
the  operation  is  a  very  fatiguing  one.  The  day  before  operat- 
ing the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  purged  with  castor  oil, 
and  then  on  the  day  of  the  operation  locked  up,  (so  as  to 
prevent  all  straining  of  the  parts,)  by  opium.  I  must  here, 
although  it  is  somewhat  out  of  place,  recommend  the  table 
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proposed  by  Dr.  P.  M.  KoUock,  the  talented  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics in  the  Savannah  Medical  College,  for  a  description  of 
which  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  his  article  in  the  May  an<J 
June  numbers  of  the  Augusta  Medical  Journal.  It  greatly 
adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  convenience  of  the 
surgeon. 

Dr.  Sims  claims  that  he  has  originated,  1st.  A  method 
by  which  the  vagina  can  be  thoroughly  explored.  2nd.  That 
he  has  introduced  a  new  suture  apparatus  which  lies  imbedded 
in  the  tissues  for  an  indefinite  time  without  danger  of  cutting 
its  way  out  as  do  silk  ligatures.  3d.  That  he  has  invented  a 
self-retaining  catheter,  which  may  be  worn  with  great  comfort 
to  the  patient  during  the  whole  course  of  treatment. 

His  method  of  operating  is  as  follows:  Having  placed  the 
patient  upon  the  table,  in  the  manner  described,  introduced 
the  speculum  and  thrown  light  into  the  vagina,  he  raises  the 
mucous  membrane  surrounding  the  fistula  by  the  aid  of  a 
delicate  tenaculum  inserted  into  a  handle  some  six  inches  in 
length,  then  with  a  small  knife  the  same  length  he  pares  of 
this  membrane  around  the  orifice  for  a  J  or  J  of  an  inch.  Af- 
ter this  he  takes  a  spear-pointed  needle,  fixed  in  a  long  shaft, 
and  armed  with  silk  thread  and  introduces  it  at  the  distance 
of  J  an  inch  from  the  pared  edges,  the  suture  only  penetrates 
the  taucous  membrane  and  does  not  enter  the  bladder  and  is 
brought  out  at  the  same  distance  from  the  upper  or  posterior 
lid  of  the  fistula.  The  needle  is  withdrawn,  and  the  proximal 
end  of  the  silk  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  silver-wire,  then 
drawing  upon  the  distal  extremity  of  the  thread  he  draws  the 
wire  into  place,  then  taking  two  metallic  rods  suited  in  their 
length  to  the  size  of  the  fistula  he  runs  the  distal  ends  of  the 
wire  through  holes  made  in  the  rod  for  that  purpose  and 
wraps  the  wires  around  the  clamp  to  secure  them,  and  lodges 
the  clamp  in  its  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  opening.  An- 
other clamp  of  the  same  description  is  now  threaded  with  the 
proximal  ends  of  the  wire  and  pushed  into  position  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  fistula  by  means  of  a  species  of  fork,  then 
making  traction  on  the  upper  and  at  the  same  time  pushing 
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up  the  lower  clamp,  he  approximates  the  edges.  Perforated 
bird  shot  are  then  run  on  the  wires,  pushed  up  to  the  lower 
clamp  and  there  compressed  by  forceps  so  as  to  secure  them. 
The  woman  is  placed  in  bed  and  a  catheter  introduced,  uttcn- 
tion  should  be  paid  to  cleansing  it  when  necessary. 

Now  the  objections  to  Dr.  Sims  operation,  are,  1st.  Mot- 
withstanding  his  assertion  the  sutures  will  cut  out  as  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  Drs.  Bozeman,  KoUock,  Mattaeur  and 
others,  .they  certainly  do  not  do  so  as  readily  as  silk  sutures, 
but  they  do  cut  out.  This  may  result  in  the  formation  of 
other  fistules,  and  if  this  does  not  occur,  the  morbid  action  is 
liable  to  extend  to  the  edges  of  the  fistula  and  thus  prevent 
the  healing  process.     2nd.  Qangrene  and  sloughing  of  the 

parts  may  occur  when  the  clamps  are  applied  too  tightly. 

3rdly.  It  does  not  prevent,  if  there  are  two  openings,  the  urine 
from  acting  on  the  edges,  if  by  any  accident  one  of  the  fistules 
should  fail  to  heal. 

Now  Dr.  Bozeman's  operation  obviates  all  these  difliculties, 
and,  besides  this,  has  the  advantage,  that  by  it  any  number  of 
fistules  can  be  operated  on  at  the  same  time,  whereas  it  is 
often  impossible  to  close  more  than  one  at  a  time  by  Dr.  Sims' 
method  from  the  unfavorable  position  of  the  openings. 

I  will  now  describe  Dr.  Bozeman*s  operation.  The  first 
steps  are  very  nearly  similar  to  Dr.  Sims'.  The  wires  being 
lodged  in  their  places,  the'  ends  are  run  through  a  hole  in  a 
steel  rod,  flattened  on  one  side  and  raised  into  a  knob  on  the 
other,  at  its  distal  end  and  perforated  for  the  purpose — called 
"the  suture  adjuster " — this  instrument  is  then  run  down  to 
the  edges  of  the  fistula  at  every  point  where  the  wires  have 
been  lodged.  A  button  is  then  taken,  which  may  be  made  out 
of  lead  or  silver,  th«  former  answers  every  purpose  when  ham- 
mered out  to  the  1-16  of  an  inch  in  thickness — it  may  be 
made  of  any  size  or  shape  to  suit  the  fistula.  The  under  sur- 
face must  be  concave  and  the  edges  sligtly  turned  up  to  pre- 
vent irritation  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina  by  their  sharpness. 
The  double  wires  are  then  passed  through  holes  in  the  button,* 
and  this  is  pushed  down  to  the  edges  of  the  fistula.     A  pcr- 
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fbrated  shot  is  then  run  on  the  wires  down  to  the  button  and 
then  held  fast  by  compression.  The  wires  are  clipped  about 
an  I  of  an  inch  above  the  shot  and  the  severed  ends  tamed 
over  the  shot.  The  patient  is  then  placed  in  bed  and  Bims* 
catheter  introduced. 

Dr.  BozfiMAN  claims  for  his  "  button  suture  "  the  following 
advantages  over  the  clamp  suture  of  Dr.  Sims' :  1st.  It  is 
Ampler  in  its  construction  and  applicable  to  a  greater  number 
of  cases.  2nd.  It  aftbrds  complete  protection  and  perfect  rest 
to  the  approximated  edges.  3d.  If  there  be  two  openings, 
one  or  both  can  be  closed  without  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  parts.  4th.  The  introduction  of  the  suture  does  not 
require  the  same  exactness  in  regard  to  points.  5th.  The 
independent  action  of  each  suture  renders  parallelism  unne- 
cessary, and  thus  gives  the  operator  the  privilege  of  introducing 
them  in  whatever  direction  best  suits  the  purpose.  6th.  The 
apparatus  does  not  irritate,  it  matters  not  what  the  condition 
of  the  parts  may  be,  so  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  ulceration  or 
inflammation.  7th.  The  apparatus  is  required  to  remain  sel- 
dom longer  than  ten  days. 

"With  due  deference,  I  would  say  that  any  one  who  investi- 
gates the  subject  thoroughly,  cannot  fail  to  grant  Dr.  Boze- 
man  all  he  asks.  He  has  indeed  achieved  a  triumph  in  mod- 
ern surgery  which  the  profession  and  the  world  in  general 
should  hail  with  gratitude. 
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Si.  Louis  Medical  Society. 
Dr.  McGintie,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Reported  by  L.  Ch.  Boisliniere,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
On  Carbuncles.     Case  of  Empyema.     Distinctive  signs  between  Empyema 
and  Hepatic  Abscess — Connection  of  Abscesses  of  the  Liter  and  Chronic 
Dysentery,     A  case  of  Lacetation  of  Substance  of  the  Brain.     A  case 
of  a  very  large  Thrombus  of  the  Vagina.      Vaginal  Heronia.     A  dis- 
cussion on  Sun- Stroke — its  Pathology  and  Treatment.     A  case  of  Ab- 
scess  of  the  Liver  operated  on.     Surgical  cases.     A  c/ise  of  FseudO'Pla- 
cenla  Pravia.     A  case  of  Hydatitis  or  Mole  Pregnancy.     A  case  of 
retained  Placenta^  ifc.^  Sfc. 
At  this  meeting  of  the  Society  Dr.  Linton  introduced  the  subject  of 

CARBUNCLES. 

A  subject  of  interest  he  r<?marked,  especially  as  to  ils  treatment.  He 
bad  seen  many  cases  of  carbuncles,  and  he  every  day  became  more  of 
opinion  that  the  less  surgical  interference  with  this  affection,  the  better. 
He  could  he  thought  attribute  the  fatal  termination  of  one  case  to  the 
use  of  the  knife.  He  was  aware  that  the  best  surgical  authorities  were  in 
favor  of  deep  inci.*«ions.  Except,  perhaps  in  a  few  rare  cases,  he  thought 
that  they  could  be  dispensed  with  ;  be  succeeded  generally  very  well  with 
poultices  and  leaving  the  carbuncle  open  itself;  to  this  he  added  a  sus- 
taining treatment  with  quinine  ammonia.  He  lately  had  a  very  bad  case, 
which  presented  a  very  large  carbuncle  between  the  shoulders  ;  this  pa- 
tient did  very  well  with  the  above  method.  This  case  was  also  compli- 
cated with  pellagra — a  rare  disease  in  this  climate,  he  would  remark. 

Dr  Pope  said,  that  he  was  partial  to  the  incision ;  it  limits  the  ravages 
of  large  carbuncles ;  the  small  ones  could  do  well  without  the  knife.  He 
had  seen  cases  that  died,  he  thought,  from  the  want  of  the  incision — 
small  ones  will  generally  progress  favorably — large  ones  will,  by  a  timely 
incision,  be  prevented  from  burrowing;.  He,  also,  believed  in  cauteriza- 
tion of  the  surfaces  ]  the  cauterization  would  produce  a  favorable  altera- 
tive effect  on  the  surfaces  and  their  secretions.  He  remembered  the 
case  of  a  boy  who  presented  in  the  back  a  very  large  carbuncle,  at  least 
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fiftecD  inches  in  diameter,  which  quite  exposed  the  dorsal  masoles.  The 
incision  here  prevented  the  further  dissecting  of  the  muscles— and  the 
case  did  well. 

Dr.  McPheeters  had  lately  under  his  care  an  old  man  with  a  large 
carbuncle.  The  patient  applied  to  him  when  the  carbuncle  was  already 
in  the  second  or  sloughing  stage,—  it  was  a  very  ugly  looking  ulcer  witb 
ragged  edges  and  discharging  unhealthy  matter ;  the  bottom  of  that  sore 
was  filled  with  soft  and  pultaceous  exudations.  A  strong  wash  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  together  with  a  sustaining  plan,  was  used  in  this  instance,  nntl 
proved  very  beneficial,  for  the  patient,' in  spite  of  his  old  age — he  was 
eighty — promptly  recovered.  Had  he  seen  this  patient  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  affection,  he  would  have  used  the  knife.  The  seriousness  of  thi.s 
disease  arose,  he  thought,  mainly  from  the  malignity  of  its  character, — 
hence  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  by  a  sustaining  plan  of  treatment. 
However  ho  was  of  the  opinion,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  knife,  followed 
by  caustics  and  poultices,  would  limit  the  disease. 

Br.  Smith  said,  that  there  was  a  distinction  to  bo  established  between 
the  inflammatory  and  the  non-inflammatory  carbuncle.  In  the  former,  a 
primary  incision,  by  relieving  the  tension  of  the  parts,  would  certainly 
tend  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  affection  and  its  future  destruction 
of  tissues,  in  the  same  way  as  an  early  inci^on  in  cases  of  paronychia,  bj 
removing  the  deep  seated  tension  of  the  parts  affected,  proved  very  grate- 
ful to  the  patient.  An  early  incision  is  imperatively  demanded  in  those 
cases  of  inflammatory  carbuncles  where  the  pain  is  so  great  as  to  deprive 
the  patient  of  sleep.  The  inflammatory  carbuncles,  he  thought,  were  of 
a  low  type,  and  could,  under  certain  circumstances,  progress  favorably 
without  the  incision,  the  ^sloughing  in  these  cases  was  at  times  very  exten- 
sive, and  a  sustaining  course  was  the  one  to  be  adopted.  However,  in 
no  circumstance,  did  he  think  could  the  incision  aggravate  the  case. 

Dr.  McPheeters  then  related  a  case  of 

HEPATIC  ABCESS    CO-EXISTING    WITH  CHRONIC  DIARRHCEA. 

It  was  the  case  ot  a  man  who  died  of  a  chronic  diarrhoea  at  the  Marine 
Hospital.  His  liver  presented  two  largo  abscesses  containing  about  a 
pint  of  pus.  Dr.  Brokaw,  assistant  physician  to  the  same  hospital,  had 
investigated  with  care  the  condition  of  the  liver  of  patients  dying  with 
chronic  diarrhoea*  and  dysentery,  and  the  result  of  this  examination  was, 
that  out  of  twenty-four  patients  who  died  oi  the  above  named  diseases, 
seventy  presented  abscesses  in  the  liver.  This  he  would  remark,  was  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Budd  on  the  same  subject. 
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Dr.  McP.  had  also  seen  lately  a  case  of 

EMPYEMA, 

a  case  very  interestiog  as  being  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  very  rare 
terminations  of  this  affection.  The  patient,  an  adult,  had  in  the  spring 
come  to  the  hospital  with  simptoms  of  chronic  pleurisy  and  effusion  in 
the  pleural  sac.  He  was  treated  with  mercurials,  blisters  and  iodine,  and 
discharged  comparatively  relieved.  He  resumed  his  occupations  for 
a  while,  but  a  few  weeks  after  applied  again  for  admission.  The  former 
symptoms  had  reappeared,  and  in  addition  to  these  he  had  now  a  well- 
marked  prominence  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  pain  on  the  right 
hypochondriac  region.  A  few  days  after  he  began  daily  to  expectorate 
small  quantities  of  pus  and  sanies.  It  was  like  the  matter  usually  found 
in  abscesses  of  the  liver.  Owing  to  the  prominence  over  the  liver,  Dr. 
McPheeters  tliought  that  there  existed  here  some  enlargement  of  the 
right  lobe  of  the  lung,  together  with  hepatic  abscess  communicating  with 
that  lobe.  In  a*short  time  diarrhoea  set  in,  and  the  patient  died  of  hec- 
tics. 

A  post  mortem  examination  was  made,  and  in  cutting  through  the 
diaphragm  a  very  large  quantity  of  pus  made  its  escape — it  amounted  to 
.perhaps  half  a  gallon.  Contrary  to  his  expectation  the  liver  was  found 
ntract*.  The  diaphragm  and  the  adjoining  layer  of  the  pleura  had  strong- 
ly adhered.  These  formed  the  inferior  boundary  of  this  purulent  collec- 
tion, which  had  by  a  sort  of  endosmosis  permeated  the  tissue  of  the  lung 
and  found  its  way  to  the  bronchii,  through  which  portions  of  this  pus  was 
daily  expectorated  as  above  mentioned.  Had  not  the  dissection  in  this 
case  been  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  the  adhesion  between  the 
diaphragm  and  the  pleura,  so  strong  and  intimate  were  they,  might  have 
escaped  attention,  and  the  case  been  mistaken  for  one  of  abscess  of  the 
liver.  Another  source  of  fallacy  would  have  been  to  attribute  the  puru- 
lent expectorations  to  an  abscess  of  the  lung,  but  this  viscus  not  only  did 
not  present  the  vast  excavations  that  the  great  amount  of  pus  found  would 
have  necessarily  formed,  but  manifested  only  slight  signs  of  enlargement 
at  ils  base.  By  eliminating  this  two-fold  source  of  error,  it  became  there- 
fore certain,  that  in  this  case,  it  was  question  of  one  of  those  very  rare 
occurrences  where  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  pleural  sac  will  tend' to  empty 
it:!elf  through  the  substance  of  the  lung  and  the  bronchii.  He  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  termination  observed 
in  this  instance,  as  being  certainly  very  rare,  and  as  having  been  but 
seldom  noticed  before  my  writers  on  this  subject. 
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Dr.  Hammer  remarked,  that  this  was  a  case  of  eDcysted  empyema,  and 
that  the  fact  of  their  opeDing  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  not  bo 
rare  as  thought  to  be.  This  mode  of  termination  depended  greatly  upon 
the  time  this  collection  of  pus  had  existed.  If  it  had  existed  for  a  long 
time,  by  a  sort  of  maceration  that  portion  of  the  lung  which  had  been  im- 
mersed in  the  pus  would  undergo  a  sort  of  erosion,  which  would  allow  the 
matter  to  penetrate  into  its  substance.  This  is  not  a  rare  termination  of 
pleural  empyema. 

He  would  further  say,  that  the  differential  diagnosis  between  empyema 
and  abscess  of  the  liver  presented  many  points  interesting  to  the  patholo- 
gist. The  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases  could  however  often 
be  Iftssened  by  observing  the  sputa  of  the  patient  under  the  microscopi*  ; 
for,  if  the  expectorated  pus  came  from  an  hepatic  abscess  it  would  be 
found  to  contain  liver-cells  either  in  a  perfect  or  rudamentary  state  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  presence  of  these  cells  could  have  served  to  prove 
the  fact  of  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  their  absence  justifies  one  in  excluding 
from  one's  diagnosis  the  supposition  of  that  kind  of  abscess,  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  existence  of  an  encysten  empyema.  This  difference  in  diag- 
nosis  would  lead  also  to  a  difference  of  treatment.  In  this  case  the  para- 
centhesis  of  the  thorax  would  be  advisable  and  would  often  prove  suc- 
cessful. He  regretted  very  much,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  this  case, 
that  an  examination  of  the  ejected  pus  could  not  have  been  procured  ; 
for  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  medicines  given  internally  ere  of  little  or 
no  service  in  the  treatment  of  empyema. 

Dr.  Smith  doubted  very  much  the  frequency  of  the  above  mentioned 
termination  of  empyemas.  He  had,  however,  often  seen  cases  of  hepatic 
abscesses  finding  their  way  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  lungs  and  then 
rejected.  He  would  infer  from  the  presence  of  the  pus  in  the  sputa 
either  a  case  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs  or  one  of  hepatic  abscess.  The 
natural  termination  most  frequent  in  empyema,  he  thought,  was  by  point- 
ing towards  the  skin.  That  hepatic  abscesses  should  more  frequently 
empty  themselves  into  the  lungs  was  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  pa- 
tholofiical  process  going  on  during  the  progress  of  these  abscesses.  At 
first,  the  abscess  is  circumscribed,  but  as  it  proceeds  the  hepatic  tissue 
becomes  broken  down  by  the  state  of  subacute  inflammation  which  has 
invaded  the  organ  ;  gradually  the  pus  works  its  way  towards  the  convexi- 
ty of  the  liver,  and  a  vast  quantity  now  exists  pressing  upwards  on  the 
diaphragm  ;  by  the  effect  ef  pressure  continued  for  some  time,  as  well  as 
by  a  sort  of  maceration,  the  plourodiaphragmatic  septum  the  abdomen 
from  the  thorax  at  last  gives  wacy  and  an  eruption  of  pus  is  made  into  the 
cavity  of  the, chest,  and  thelbronchii,  through  which  it  is  finally  expector- 
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ated.  Every  one  acknowledged  the  'great  agency  of  pressure  as  hastening 
nloeration  and  causing  absorption.  He  had  referred  to  this  pathological 
process,  as  it  shows  that  if  wrongly  interrupted  it  may  lead  to  the  con- 
founding of  a  suppurated  hepatic  abscess  ^ith  empyema.  He  repeated 
that  he  thought  the  evacuation  of  an  empyema  through  the  lungs  certain- 
ly a  very  rare  and  exceptional  occurrence,  and  difficult  io  explain  except 
luder  the  supposition  of  the  coincidence  of  a  gangrene  of  the  lung  or  an 
abscess  of  that  organ. 

Dr.  Hammer  answered,  that  this  termination  was  rare,  but  because 
cases  of  empyema  were  fortunately  for  mankind  very  rare.  He  admitted 
the  effects  claimed  by  Dr.  Smith  for  pressure  in  producing  absorption, 
but  was  pressure  absent  in  an  empyema  ?  Besides,  he  saw  no  reason  a 
priori  why  the  pus  of  empyema  should  not  enter  the  substance  of  the 
loDgs :  this  seemed  to  him  the  most  natural  method  ;  for  the  pus  of  an 
hepatic  abscess,  before  reaching  the  lungs,  has  to  traverse  eight  times  the 
thickness  of  tissue  that  the  pus  of  an  empyema  has  to  perforate  before 
reaching  the  same  organs.  The  substance  of  the  lung  by  macerating  in 
the  pus  of  the  empyema  must  also  become  more  friable,  a  part  of  the 
corroding  action  that  non-laudable  pus  under  certain  circumstances  will 
sometimes  acquire.  How  does  nature  cure  an  empyema  ?  by  three  meth- 
ods, said  be;  1st,  by  absorption;  2dly,  by  pointing;  3dly,  by  openings 
into  the  substance  of  the  lungs — and  the  fact  that  empyemas  do  occapion- 
ally  point  externally,  corroborates  the  assertion  he  had  already  advanced, 
that  this  process  having  to  be  performed  through  many  tissues,  before 
reaching  the  skin,  a  fortiori^  could  the  pus  permeate  the  lungs,  which  are 
defended  against  its  invasion  only  by  comparatively  looser  cellular  tis- 
sue, etc. 

Dr.  Smith  then  related  to  the  Society  an  interesting  case  of 

LACERATION    OF   THE  *BRAIN. 

Was  called  a  few  nights  ago  to  a  man  who,  he  was  told,  had  fallen  through 
the  hatchway  of  a  boat.  This  is  all  the  history  he  could  get  of  the  case. 
When  he  saw  the  patient  he  found  him  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  the 
pulse  at  40,  the  pupils  undilatable,  in  fact  quite  insensible  to  light.  He 
was  bleeding  profusely  from  the  left  ear,  and  a  slight  wound  could  be 
noticed  on  the  right  broV.  Dr.  Smith,  from  the  state  of  profound  coma 
and  the  bleeding  from  the  ear,  diagnosticated  this  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  cranium.  He  stated  that  in  cases  of  this  description  the  diag- 
nosis was  often  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  establish,  especially  when  the 
cireumstances  preceding  the  injury  were  unknown.     From  the  symptoms 
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observed,  it  might  also  have  been  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain 
(which  it  eventually  proved  to  be).  If  the  site  of  the  injury  received 
had  been  over  the  course  of  the  internal  meningeal  artery,  a  rupture  of 
that  artery  and  subsequent  extravasation  of  blood  and  symptoms  of  com- 
pression might  legitimately  have  been  suspected.  A  post  mortem  exam- 
ination settled  however  these  diflftcultFes.  There  was  found  laceration 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  but  no  fracture  of  the  cranium.  From 
where  did  then  the  hemorrhage  which  escaped  from  the  ears  proceed  ? 
was  it  from  the  tympanum  or  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ?  lie  thought  that 
it  was  from  the  latter  source. 

Dr.  Hammer  remarked,  that  whenever  blood  was  seen  to  issue  from 
the  ears  we  should  suspect  a  fracture  of  the  temporal  bone.  These  frac- 
tures are  of  ten  overlooked ;  they  run  in  a  horrizontal  direction,  and  the 
dura  matter  is  here  so  firmly  adherent  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate 
it  from  the  bone.  This  fracture  will  therefore  escape  attention  if  not 
diligently  sought  for. 

Dr.  McPheeters  recollected  a  case  corroborating  the  last  mentioned 
opinion ;  it  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  after  a  fall  from  a  horse  ;  had 
not  the  spunge  been  freely  used  in  washing  the  blood  oVer  the  site  of  a 
fracture  of  the  temporal  bone,  that  fracture  would  have  passed  unno- 
ticed. 

Dr.  PoLLAK  presented  to  the  Society  a  very  interesting  pathological 
specimen — it  was  a 

PLACENTA    RETAINED  TWO  WEEKS  IN  UTERO. 

A* four  months'  foetes  had  been  expelled  two  weeks  before  this  occur- 
rence. The  discharged  placenta  presented  several  notable  anomalies. — 
It  was  below  the  normal  size,  and  was  characterized  by  a  degree  of  carni- 
fication,  which  at  first  sight  might  have  caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
mole  or  some  other  morbid  uterine  product.  However,  by  a  careful 
observation  of  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  nature  of  the  areo- 
lar tissue  and  the  distribution  -of  the  rudiments  of  the  vascular  arrange- 
ment so  characteristic  of  the  after-birth,  the  true  nature  of  the  expelled 
body  could  be  ascertained.  A  microscopic  examination  demonstrated 
besides,  without  doubt,  the  presence  in  this  body  of  a  number  of  placental 
cells.  The  history  of  this  case  was  as  follows  :  At  9  a.  m..  Dr.  PoUak 
was  summoned  to  the  patient  and  found  her  literally  weltering  in  her 
blood ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  being  covered  with  large  coagula. 
She  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  a  state  bordering  on  collapse. 
This  flooding  had  begun  the  night  previous  at  10  o'clock,  and  without 
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any  premoDitory  symptoms.  On  examinatioD,  he  ascertained  that  the 
vagina  was  clodded  with  blood.  On  attempting  to  remove  the  coagula, 
he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  detaching  one  which  seemed  to  be  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  canal  of  the  08tinc9D ;  this  being  effected  at  last,  the 
hemorrhage  ceased  at  once.  The  uterus  was  in  a  contracted  state. — 
Brandy,  Aromat.  Spt.  of  Ammonia  being  freely  administered,  she  grad- 
aally  rallied.  On  inspecting  the  last  removed  coagulum,  the  placenta 
was  discovered.  Mrs.  K.,  the  patient,  was  then  told  by  Dr.  PoUak  that 
she  most  have  had  a  miscarriage,  and  that  this  was  the  most  probable 
cause  of  her  hemorrhage^  She  was  also  requested  to  tell  what  had 
become  of  the  foetus.  She  promptly  replied,  that  she  had  miscarried  just 
two  weeks  since  of  a  four  months'  foetus,  and  that  this  accident  had  been 
attended  with  no  untoward  circumstances.  The  midwife  had  assured  her 
that  ^'  all  was  right ;''  she  had  been  perfectly  well  since  and  out  of  bed 
the  last  ten  days,  attending  to  her  domestic  duties,  and  that  sbe  hardly 
had  any  lochial  discharge.  She  then  exhibited  the  foetus,  which  she  had 
preserved  in  a  jar  of  alcohol. 

Dr.  PoLLAK  gave  al&o  to  the  Society  an  account  of  a  case  of 

•  HYDATIDS. 

This  was  a  supposed  case  of  placenta  praevia.  The  patient  in  this  case 
had  gone  nine  months,  enlarging  all  the  time,  and  with  all  the  ordinary 
^gns  of  pregnancy,  stoppage  of  catamenia,  dark  areola,  morning  sicknesF, 
etc.,  so  that  herself  and  friends  thought  this  a  bona  fide  case  of  pregnacy. 
When  called  to  her.  Dr.  Pollak  said  sbe  had  severe  uterine  pains  and 
flooded  profusely.  He  could  not  however  ascertain  whether  there  had 
been  any  premonitory  flooding  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month.  He  ex- 
amined per  vaginum  and  felt  a  soft  and  elastic  body  protruding  througb 
the  OS  uteri.  He  thought  it  was  a  case  of  placenta  praevia,  when  with  a 
severe  uterine  pain  the  patient  suddenly  passed  a  very  large  mass  of 
hydatids,  afler  which  the  flooding  subsided.  The  quantity  of  these  ace. 
phalocysts  was  so  largo  as  to  fill  two  night-vessels.  Dr.  Pollak  remarked, 
the  diagnosis  of  this  case  had  been  surrounded  with  a  great  deal  of  obscuri- 
ty ;  it  did  not,  as  usual,  present  a  rapid  enlargement  of  the  uterus  and  a 
discharge  of  blood  and  serum.  He  was  aware  that  these  symptoms  were 
frequently  present  in  cases  of  mole  or  hydatid  pregnancies,  but  they  had 

been  wanting  in  this  instance. 

Dr.  BoisLiNiERE  reported  to  the  Society  a  case  of 

THROMBUS   OF  THE  VAGINA. 

The  patient  a  primipara,  of  luco-phlegmatio  habits,  with  a  normal  pel?is, 
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after  an  ordinary  labor,  ending  mih  rather  ibevere  expulsive  pains  in  the 
birth  of  a  living  child,  was  left  comfortable,  ^ben,  an  hour  and  a  half 
after,  he  was  called  to  see  her  in  haste.  He  found  her  in  the  greatest 
suffericg,  crying  loudly  and  assuring  those  around  her  that  this  was  ten 
times  more  severe  than  her  labor  pains.  She  complained  then  of  a  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  vulva  and  a  severe  bearing  down  on  the  rectum,  which 
gave  her  a  pressing  inclination  to  go  to  stool.  She  suggested  that  it  was 
piles.  This  pain  was  so  agonizing  that  sho  had  no  words  to  express  it. 
In  fact,  she  could  hardly  utter  two  words  in  succession.  This  appeared 
to  him  the  more  strange  from  the  great  fortitude  she  had  shown  during 
her  labor.  Dr.  Boisliniere  confessed  that  he  fell  here  into  the  same  error 
committed  by  Dr.  McBride  in  a  similar  case,  and  that  he  took  this  at  first 
to  be  one  of  those  violent  tenesmic  pains  that  are  experienced  sometimes 
after  labor,  when  the  child's  head  has  quickly  and  violently  swept  over 
thio  vaginorectal  septum — a  sort  of  severe  spasm — and  he  ordered  opium 
suppositories,  and  hot  fomentations  to  the  parts ;  the  latter,  as  proved  on 
trial,  only  aggravated  the  evil ;  the  pain  continuing  to  increase  instead  of 
abating.  '  He  made  then  a  vaginal  examination,  which  revealed  to  him 
the  true  nature  of  the  complaint — it  was  a  very  large  thrombus,  begin- 
ning on  the  left  side,  ascending  along  side  the  pelvis  as  high  up  as  the 
finger  could  reach,  filling  the  whole  of  the  vagina,  so  that  the  finger  could 
'  with  difficult  only  be  introduced,  and  descending  as  low  down  as  the  left 
labium,  where  it  was  characterized  by  great  hardness  and  elasticity. 
This  tumor  was  rapidly  enlarging — he  could  ascertain  this  by  keeping  the 
end  of  his  finger  on  its  surface — the  patient  was  in  the  greatest  agofly, 
her  pulse  was  getting  quick,  her  countenance  anxious  and  distressed. 
There  was  only  one  course  to  follow — Dr.  Boisliniere,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, availing  himself  of  the  great  experience  of  Dr.  M.  M.  Fallen 
in  matters  of  this  sort,  sent  for  him,  and  it  was  decided  to  open  the  tumor 
largely  at  once.  -Dr.  Fallen  then  incised  the  tumor  which  was  projecting 
and  bluish — -his  incision  extended  to  three  inches  in  length  and  reached 
the  cavity  of  this  thrombus,  after  which  he  emptied  it  of  the  coagula  it 
.  contained,  except  the  most  adherent  at  the  bottom  for  fear  of  inducing 
hemorrhage,  and  a  sponge  was  introduced  in  the  vagina  to  act  as  a  tam- 
pon. The  patient  was  immediately  relieved  and  recovered  well.  •The 
amount  of  clotted  blood  extracted  must  have  been  several  ounces. 

Dr.  Fallen  said,  that  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Boislinere  was  a  very 
interesting  one  ;  interesting  on  account  of  its  rareness,  and  on  account  of 
the  fatality  6ften  attending  them.  He  believed  that  the  first  published 
case  in  British  midwifery,  was  that  of  Dr.  McBride,  which  occurred  io 
1776.    It  had  however  been  observed  before.    Since  then,  it  has  been 
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Bodced  and  described  by  various  writers.  Dr.  Denman  saw  throe  casrp^ 
and  all  recoYering,  he  was  induoed  to  think  that  the  disease  was  devoid 
of  danger ;  subsequent  experience  has^  however,  shown  that  he  was  mis* 
taken — death  has  frequently  occurred. 

This  disease^  which  consists  of  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  areolar 
tiBsae,  may  be  in  one  or  both  labia,  may  extend  into  the  pelvis,  and  into 
the  perineum.  It  doubtless,  sometimes,  occurs  in  the  uniropregnated 
female ;  but  it  is  usually  an  accompaniment  of  labor,  appearing  either 
daring  its  progress,  or  soon  af\er.  The  swelling  of  the  labia,  and  the 
feeling  of  weight  are  succeeded  by  great  pain.  If  the  distension  be  very 
great,  the  pain  u  agonizing — fever  of  an  active  kind  ensues,  and  even 
delirium.  The  patient  can  only  lie  on  her  back,  with  her  thighs  widely 
separated.  The  tumor  is  of  a  lived  color,  almost  black,  and  is  extremely 
tender. 

Dr.  Fallen  added,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  effusion  arose 
firom  rupture  of  some  vessel.  In  a  state  of  pregnancy,  the  vessels  are  in 
a  varicose  condition,  and  their  rupture  easily  produces  a  large  discharge 
of  blood.  What  particular  blood-vessel  b  ruptured,  is  not  determined, 
probably  thd  pudic  \ein. 

If  the  tumor,  said  Dr.  P.,  occurs  before  delivery,  and  increases  slowly, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  delivery,  it  might  be  trusted  to  nature.  U  it 
increase  rapidly  and  interfere  with  labor,  it  ou^^ht  to  be  laid  open,  and 
|he  coaguU  turned  out.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  treatment,  if  it 
occur  after  delivery.  If  it  be  of  slow  formation,  and  not  large,  the  appli-^ 
cation  of  cold  cloilis  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but  if  it  form  rapidly,  and 
the  pain  15  great,  then  we  ought  to  cut  it  open,  turn  out  the  coagula^ 
leaving  tho;}e  which  are  entangled  in  the  areolar  tissue,  us  they  will  tend 
to  prevent  further  bleeding.  Tu'm  being  done,  thu  tampon  dhouid  be  used, 
fp  produce  preS:iure  on  the  blood- ve:<scl8. 

Dr.  BoisLiNiERE  said,  that  a  remarkable  circumstance  atten<ling  this 
case  was  tho  rapid  formation  of  the  thrombus  one  hour  unJ  a  half  after 
the  birth  of  the  child.  This,  said  he,  could  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  this  bloo^iy  tumor  hid  begun  to  form  before  delivery,  and 
that  the  head  of  the  child  had  acted  an  a  lampon,  favoring  the  for<i  ation 
ofooagula  over  the  mouths  of  the  bleeding  ve.-sel.s.  thuH  arrehting  the 
hemorrhage  for  a  time,  and  thai  these  coagula  having  given  way  only  ai> 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  expuUion  of  th^j  child,  then  the  hemorrhage 
began  again  to  fill  the  tumor.  He  wtmld  also  add,  that  the  view  of  D 
Fallen,  that  these  hemorrhnge s  depended  upon  a  varicose  condition  of  tho 
reins  of  the  pelvis,  b  confiimed  by  the  fact  established  by  stati«tia«|  that 

* 
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thrombus  may  occur  iadiffereDtlj  after  severe  and  protracted  labors,  or 
iustrnmental  labors,  as  well  as  after  easy  and  short  labors,  and  that  the 
occurrcDce  of  these  tumors  arose  mostly  from  the  general  varicose  diathe- 
sis which  characterizes  the  state  of  utero-gestation  especially  with  certain 
women  of  lymphatic  temperament.  Hence  that  fact  tbat  as  this  state  of 
varoosity  is  more  frequent  with  women  who  had  several  children,  so  should 
cases  of  thrombus  be  mostly  found  among  these. 

Dr.  Fallen  remarked  also,  that  a  careless  observation  might  cause  a 
thrombus  to  be  mistaken  for  a  vaginal  hernia,  but  surgeons  had  established 
rules  sufficiently  explicit  to  guard  against  this  error. 

Dr.  Gregory  said,  that  the  diagnosis  of  tumors  about  the  vagina  was 
sometimes  surrounded  with  some  difficulties ;  he  had  himself  seen  a  case 
diversely  diagnosticated  as  a  vaginal  hernia  and  an  encysted  tumor,  which 
proved  to  be  the  former.  These  thrombi  might  at  first  sight  be  con- 
founded with  the  dififerent  tumors  which  make  their  appearance  in  tho 
vagina,  ivhether  their  point  of  departure  be  from  the  cellular  investments 
of  the  interior  of  this  canal,  or  from  some  morbid  enlargement  of  the  ova- 
ries or  even  a  vesical  calculus.  Vaginal  reotoceles  or  cystoceles  might 
also  be  mistaken  for  a  thrombus.  However,  the  history  of  the  case  will 
be  here  of  the  greatest  assidtance  to  enlighten  the  diagnosis.  Moreover, 
the  form,  the  consistency,  the  situation  of  this  tumor,  its  sensibility  to 
pressure,  the  suddenness  and  rapidity  of  its  formation,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  well  as  its  color  when  this  can  be  appreciated.  To  dib- 
tioguish  this  from  a  vesical  calculus  or  a  vaginal  cystocele,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  thrombus  has  very  seldom  its  seat  at  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  tho  vagina.  The  facility  of  penetrating  with  the  finger  into  the 
sac  of  a  vaginal  rcctooele,  will  easily  enable  one  to  eliminate  this  from  the 
diagnosis. 

Dr  Fallen  related  a  case  of  pleurisy,  terminating  in  serious  and  puru- 
lent effu&ion,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  members  present  as  to  the 

absorbability  of  pus. 

Dr.  Gregory,  in  reply  to  this  question,  said,  that  be  would  remark, 
that  all  pathologists  agreed  that  pus  was  absorbable ;  but  that  when  it 
existed  in  consideraV.e  quantity  the  surgical  rule  was  now,  as  it  has  a1. 
ways  been,  to  evacuate,  provided  it  can  be  reached  without  too  much 
danger  to  the  involved  parts.  The  absorption  of  pus  from  the  eye  has 
been  observed  frequently,  and  doubtless  deep  collections  beyond  our  ob- 
servation are  occasionally  thus  dbposed  of.  The  case  of  erapyomay  cited 
by  Dr.  Fallen,  may  have  been  originally  hydrothoraz,  the  lymph  corpus- 
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cles  diffused  in  the  serum  occupyincr  the  pleural  sac  degenerating  into  pus 
at  a  subsequent  period.  Vo;zel  nrientions  a  remarkable  case  in  point. — 
He  said,  added  Dr.  G.,  t'lat  the  fluid  discharged  by  the  two  first  opera- 
tions of  paracentesis  performed  on  a  patient,  contained  fibrin  in  solution, 
and  in  a  short  time  coagulated.  On  the  third  occasion,  it  no  longer  con- 
tained fibrin,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  pus  corpuscles.  A  few  days  after 
the  last  operation  the  patient  died.  On  dissection  it  was  found  that  the 
pleural  cavity  was  completely  invested  with  a  thick  pseudo-membrane, 
which  was  already  half  organized,  and  must  therefore  at  all  events  have 
existed  several  days  previous  to  death.  The  pus  could  therefore  only  be 
formed  in  the  flui«i ;  but  since  the  fluid  which  was  first  discharged  con- 
tained fibrin,  it  is  clear  that  this  constituent  was  not  originally  absent,  but 
was  doubtless  consumed  in  the  formation  of  pus.  Nay,  more,  said  D-. 
Gregory,  the  incipient  formation  of  pus  has  been  observed  in  plasma 
entirely  separated  from  the  body.  For  instance,  Dr.  Helbert  took  plasma 
from  beneath  the  cuticle  rai.-ed  by  an  ordinary  blustering  plaster ;  it  ex- 
hibited no  corpuMi'les  of  any  kind ;  after  standing  fn-  six  hours,  minute 
corpuscles  were  formed  exactly  analogous  to  those  whi'^h  appear  in  wounds 
when  the  formation  of  pus  commences.  Repeated  experiments  invariably 
gave  the  same  results. 

The  absorption  of  pus,  he  believed,  was  generally  a  f^low  process  5  the 
corpuscles  may  remain  a  considerable  time  unchanged  after  the  removal 
of  the  **  liquor  puris.'*  In  the  course  of  time  the  pus  cells  wither,  under- 
go the  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration,  or  ultimately  crumble  into  minute 
particles,  liquify  and  re-enter  the  vascular  current.  The  uncertainty  of 
absorption  in  hydrothorax,  the  danger  of  purulent  drgoneration,  after 
which  resorption  is  much  more  doubtful  and  tardy,  indicate  ttie  propriety 
0^  early  paracente.^^is  as  practised  for  many  years  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
Bowditob,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Pope  remarked,  that  whereas  the  absorption  of  pus  was  rare  occur- 
rence in  those  cases,  he  had  adopted  the  rule  of  performing  early  para- 
centesis.    Ti.ree-fourths  of  the  cases  he  had  operated  on  had  recoven  d. 

Dr.  Hammer  could  not  let  this  opinion  pass  uneontroverted.  For  him, 
the  absorption  of  pus  was  the  rule.  He  bad  certainly  seen  it  absorbed  in 
oases  of  hypopyum. 

Dr.  Pope  answered,  that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  it  was  not  pus 
but  lymph  that  was  present. 

Dr.  Hammer  said,  he  bad  no  doubt  that  in  hypopion  pus  was  present. 
A  bypoynm,  said  he,  was  nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  pus  from  the 
opening  of  an  abscess  of  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  (be  eye. 
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He  bad  seen  several  cases  in  which  this  pus  had  evidently  been  absorbed* 
Dr.  Hammer  said,  that  he  had  lately  operated  on  a  man  for 

STONE  IN  THE   BLADDER. 

The  patient  aged  about  thirty,  of  apparently  good  constitution,  inclined 
to  corpulency,  presented  however  sbme  indications  of  a  strumous  habit. 
For  two  years  this  man  had  presented  all  the  rational  signs  of  a  calculus. 
Two  physicians  who  examined  him  did  not  recognize  its  presence.     The 
patient  was  in  low  spirits,  suffering  great  pains,  constant  desire  to  urinate, 
which  he  could  satisfy  only  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  catheter — at  times 
he  passed  bloody  and  purulent  urine.     Being  examined,  the  stone  was 
soon  recognized,  it  was  lying  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  this  was 
found  much  contracted.     The  presence  of  several  calculi  was  besides 
revealed.     After  inhaling  chloroform,  the  patient  was  operated  on  by  the 
lateral  incision ;  a  large  stone  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  and  three  smaller 
ones  about  the  size  of  pigeon  eggs  were  removed.     The  largest  one  being 
of  a  friable  nature  was  previously  crushed  before  being  removed.     Dr.  H. 
said,  that  in  this  case  he  would  have  preferred  the  lithontriptic  method, 
the  patient^s  perineum  being  very  much  contracted  and  narrowed  by  an 
abnormal  approximation  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  and  also  be- 
cause there  existed  masses  of  fatty  and  cellulor  tissue  thickening  this  re- 
gion in  an  uncommon  manner.     He  preferred  however  the  knife  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  pus  and  blood  having  been 
passed,  and  also  on  account  of  the   unusual  contraction  of  that  vbcus. — 
The  stones  were  found  to  bo  of  the  triple -phosphate  variety,  and  the  pa- 
tient was,  said  he,  thus  far  doing  well. 
Dr.  LoNCROAN  reported  a  case  of  rare  occurrence,  viz : 

A    SECOJiD    ATTACK    OF    CONFLUENT    VARIOLA    IN    THE    SAME   SUBJECT. 

The  eubject  of  this  observation,  a  boy  six  years  old,  had  been  attended 
three  years  ago  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Reyburn,  during  an  attack  of  small- 
pox of  a  confluent  character.  The  patient  had  not  been  vaccinated  be- 
fore. He  fully  recovered  from  this  disease  and  enjoyed  excellent  health 
for  three  years,  when  he  was  again  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-poz 
which  prevailed  extensively  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  second  attack  the  symptoms  did  not  depart  from  those 
which  are  usually  found.  The  erupt'on,  however,  gradually  became  gen- 
eral and  confluent.  In  the  course  of  a  week  typhoid  symptoms  made 
their  appearance,  the  tongue  became  dry,  low  delirium  set  in,  and  the 
vesicles  ceased  to  fill  up,  thirty-six.hours  before  death,  which  occurred  on 
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the  10th  day  of  the  iovasion.  Dr.  Lonergan  remarked,  that  be  bad  re- 
ported this  case  od  account  of  tbe  very  uousual  fact  of  covfiuent  small- 
pox occuriDg  twice  in  tbe  same  individual.  He  was  aware  tbat  relapses 
of  ordinary  small-poz  had  been  occasionally  observed,  although  this  bud 
been  strongly  denied  by  very  high  authorities  ;  but  relapses  frpm  conflu- 
ent, variola  were  certainly  very  rare.  A  second  attack  of  small-pox  bns 
occasionally  been  found  much  more  severe  and  oftener  fatal  than  tbe  first; 
and  patients  who  bad  hardly  been  marked  by  a  first,  said  be,  sometimes 
completely  disfigured  by  a  second  attack.  But  these  were  exceptional 
facts,  and  generally,  when  a  person  has  bad  small-pox  once,  the  second 
attack  will  be  mucli  milder  in  its  form,  and  present  the  characters  of  va- 
rioloid or  even  of  varicella  only. 

In  the  management  of  those  cases  which  assume  a  typhoid  character 
from  tbe  onset,  he  found  that  tbe  most  appropriate  plan  of  treatment  was 
to  sustain  the  patient  with  nourishing  broths,  occasionally  with  stimulants, 
and  hardly  giving  any  medicine  except  opiates  at  night ;  the  latter  reme- 
dy he  found  invaluable  in  controlling  the  delirium  vigilans  so  frequent  in 
this  affection.  Ho  had  during  the  winter  and  spring  several  cases,  in 
wbieb  he  bad  a  fair  opportunity  of  appreciating  tbe  value  of  this  mode  of 
treatment. 

Dr.  Pope  gave  the  following  interesting  account  of 

A  RARE  CASE  OF  WOUND  OF  THE  PALATE. 

A  child  about  four  years  old  fell  down  stairs,  having  at  tbe  time  a  fla- 
geolet in  her  mouth.  Tbe  sharp  end  of  the  instrument  was  driven  against 
the  palate,  completely  detaching  it  in  a  semicircular  manner  from  the 
bones.  Tbe  loose  flap,  attached  only  at  tbe  extremities,  bung  low  down 
in  tbe  pharynx  and  was  very  much  contused;  a  vertical  laceration  also 
existed  but  did  not  extend  to  tbe  free  margin  of  tbe  palate ;  tbe  voice 
was  affected  as  in  cases  of  lost  palate.  With  much  difficulty,  by  means 
of  a  porte-aiguille  and  curved  needle,  three  sutures,  one  u;edian  and  two 
lateral,  were  well  placed,  and  the  flap  was  thus  held  in  situ.  Silence  and 
the  use  of  liquids  were  enjoyed.  On  the  second  day,  a  well-marked  erup- 
tion of  scarlet  fever  took  place,  but  very  fortunately  the  throat  entirely 
escaped.  Tbe  wound  meanwhile  looked  well  until  the  fourth  day,  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  small  slough,  there  was  failure  of  union  at  the  middle 
and  left  sutures.  About  one-third  of  tbe  laceration  was,  however,  firmly 
united,  and  this  served  to  keep  the  flap  sufficiently  in  p!ace  for  granulation 
to  go  on  and  gradually  close  up  the  remaining  space.  This  accident 
happened  about  three  weeks  »go,  and  now  the  whole  wound  is   cicatrized 
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without  any  aboorDal  opeDing,  the  line  of  cicatrix  being  very  distinct, 
with  slight  irregularity  in  the  middle  at  the  junction  of  the  soft  to  the 
bard  palate.  The  voice  is  but  little  altered,  and  upon  the  subsidence  of 
the  stiffness  of  the  palate,  will,  most  likely,  regain  its  usual  tone. 

This  case  is  interepting  from  the  admitted  difficulty  of  performing  the 
operation  for  velosyn thesis  in  so  young  a  subject. 


Mechanism  of  Nervous  Action.  By  J.  Adams  Allen,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Formerly  Pofessor  of  Therap.,  Mat.  Med.  and  Juris,  in  the  Indiana 
Medical  College ;  and  late  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
and  acting  Prof,  of  Mat.  Med.  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  readers  of  the  London  Lancet  will  recollect  that  W.  Tyler  Smith, 
in  the  year  1848,  pointed  out  the  remarkable  synergic  relations  of  the 
three  great  organs  of  the  sexual  system, — uterus,  mammas  and  ovaria. 
Had  he  not  been  blinded  by  the  term  "  oxcito-motory,"  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  believe  but  that  he  would  then  have  discovered  the  real  mechan- 
ism of  the  "  synergies.'*     (Vide  Lord.  Lan.,  Get.  1848,  p.  327.) 

One  point  only  I  here  notice  : — Tyler  Smith  urges  in  that  series  of 
lectures,  that  the  motions  attributed  to  the  fat  us  in  nteroj  were,  in  fact, 
caused  by  motion  of  the  uterus  itself.  There  is  no  nervous  connection 
between  the  mother  and  child — hence  he  argued  the  excito-motor  influ- 
ence, well  known  to  give  rise  to  these  movements,  must  act  upon  the 
muscular  tissues  of  the  uterus.  But  careful  investigation  convinced  me 
that  the  foetus  was  itself  the  moving  object. 

The  corollary  is  clear— the  nervous  are  induced  a  change  in  the  blood 
which  supplied  the  placenta,  and  this  modified  blood  caused  muscular 
contraction  in  the  fcetus.  The  modus,  ihe  same  as  though  moving  the 
muscles  of  the  mother. 

Why  does  parturition  occur  at  a  fixed  period  ? 

Because  the  changes  in  the  blood  of  the  mother  occasioned  by  the  full 
developement  of  the  foBtus  produce  that  particular  molecular  change  in 
the  uterine  muscle  which  necessitates  contraction.  The  molecular 
change  is  the  cause. 

The  same  blood-modification  may  occur  from  accidental  causes,  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  arc. 

Why  does  appUcatioa  of  the  child  to  the  breast  provoke  the  mamma- 
ry secretion  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  motor  before  the  secreto- 
ry effect  ?     is  it  philosophical  ?     Not  at  all. 
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Constant  molecular  changes,  the  necessary  condition  of  life,  keep  up 
wbat  is  called  ^  passive  contraction,"  or  the  tone  of  muscles,  but  the  ex- 
igencies of  animal  life  require  something  more  beyond  this ;  something 
which  will  intensify  these  changes  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  animal.  The 
nerrous  system  meets  this  demand,  but  not  by  the  introduction  of  new 
modes  of  operation  in  the  movlDg  tissues.  The  molecular  changes  are 
varied  by  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  various  functions  of  vegetable  life  are  carried  on  under  nearly 
identical  conditions  :  the  organs,  therefore,  have  no  need  of  internuncii. 
But  when  animal  life  comes  in  to  vary  the  conditions,  then  internuncii 
become  necessary.  But  nature  chooses  uniformity,  and  thus  no  new 
machinery  or  unparalleled  aparatus  is  made  use  of.  Synergic  organs  re- 
ciprocally respond  to  the  simple  nervous  arc. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  among  physiologists  by  vague  attempts  to 
localize  a  particular  nervous  centre.  The  true  centre  is  the  nerve-vesi- 
cle, and  may  radiate  its  influence  to  yet  another  point,  which  again  be- 
comes a  centre.  The  nerve  fibre  creates  nothing.  Collectively  the  fibres 
serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  vesicles  together,  and  yet  keeping 
them  apart. 

It  is  proved  that  nervous  impulses  will  pass  by  vesicles  in  contact  as 
well  as  by  nerves  of  commissure.  The  white  fibre  insulates  and  localizes 
the  effect — the  gray  more  nearly  analogous  to  the  vesicle,  difl^uses  it  al- 
most indefinitely.  This  is  shown  by  their  several  connections  and  by  ob- 
servation. 

The  points  of  contact  of  the  so-called  "  sympathetic,"  and  the  cerebro- 
spinal systems  are  limited,  yet  they  do  exist ;  and  gray  and  white  fibres 
may  intermingle,  as  we  see  fibrillaa  of  striated  and  non-striated  muscular 
tissue  side  by  side. 

The  ganglionic  chain  is  little  connected  with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
simply  because  it  is  unnecessary,  and  nature  never  does  a  needless  work. 
But  this  shows  no  real  diversity  of  operation.  As  well  might  we  ex- 
claim against  the  optic  nerve  and  vesicles  because  they  are  not  intimate- 
ly connected  with  a  lumbar  spinal  nerve  and  its  fused  ganglion. 

The  outward  expansion  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  it  is  now  be- 
lieved, consists  of  vesicular  neurine.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  is 
the  general  fact  for  all  recipient  nerves.  The  pecular  structure  of  thfg 
vesicular  expansion  fits  it  for  undergoing  changes  on  the  application  of 
its  particular  stimulous,  and  that  only.  Transmitted  inward  by  the  con- 
ducting tissue,  it  developes  there  another  change,  which  may  be  reflected 
to  several  different  points,  according  to  the  connections  of  the  central 
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Tesicles — the  central  vesioles,  in  the  latter  iDstance,  haviog  the  same  re- 
latioD  to  the  secood  vesicular  centre  reached,  that  the  outward  vesicular 
ezpausioQ  had  to  the  first  centre. 

To  take  the  optic  nerve,  for  example;  and  trace  the  series  of  operations 
which  may  result  from  its  action  : 

1  Retinal  change;  2.  central  vesicular  change  at  the  *' origin"  of 
the  optic  nerve;  3.  a  ''Reflex''  upon  the  iris;  h.  upon  the  lachrymal 
gland;  c.  upon  the  blood  vessels  of  the  eye  ;  d.  ThiOugh  the  gray  vesi- 
cles of  the  central  nervous  ganglia  (fused)  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
by  commissural  fibres  to  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions,  etc  ,  of  the  ce- 
rebrum ;  e.  ditto,  to  the  cerebellar  vesicles ;  f.  through  various  nerves, 
vesicles  and  ganglia  to  muscular  organs;  g.  to  secreting  organs.* 

From  careful  study  upon  this  topic,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  gray  vesicles  upon  the  convulsions  and  anfractuosities  of  the  brain 
have  a  similar  relation  to  the  commissural  fibres  and  central  nervous  ve- 
sicles (constituting  the  true  centres  of  volition,  sensation,  etc.)  that  the 
expansions  upon  the  optic,  and  other  nerves  of  special  sense^  do  to  their 
commissural  fibres  and  the  same  centre. 

The  retinal  cells  respond  only  to  their  own  stimulous  ;  and  their  lesioDi 
or  that  of  their  fibres,  or  central  vesicles,  gives  rise  to  the  subjective 
phenomena  of  vision. 

In  like  manner  the  superficial  cerebral  vesicles  respond  only  to  their 
peculiar  stimulous,  and  lesion  of  them  or  their  commissural  fibres  of 
connection,  etc.,  gives  rise  to  the  subjective  phenomena  of  mind. 

If  there  is  anything  of  mind  beyond  the  registered  impressions  of 
sense,  it  finds  the  organs  of  communication  with  the  body  through  these 
vesicles,  as  light  comes  in  by  the  retina,  and  sounds  by  the  cells  of  the 
distal  auditory  expansion ! 

The  force  of  mind  once  producing  the  vesicular  change,  the  mechan- 
ism of  its  action  thereafter  is  altogether  analogous  to  that  of  physical 
stimuli ! 

In  all  are  the  commencing  vesicle,  the  conducting  fibre,  and  the  re- 
cipient vesicle,  which  latler  becomes  the  commencing  vesicle  of  a  new 
chain ! 

A  correct  idea  of  the  reflex  phenomena  of  mental  nervous  action,  will 
explain,  at  once,  about  all  of  the  real  phenomena  of  "  spiritualism,"  ta- 
ble-tipping, mesmerism,  somnambulism,  dreaming,  etc. 

Abstract  metaphysics  applied  to  psychology  causes  the  whole  thing  to 

*  It  will  bo  notiocd  that  in  deference  to  common  usage,  I  employ  different  terms 
for  musoolar  and  neoreting  organs,  bat  it  should  be  recoUected  that  physlologioai- 
ly  and  histologically,  they  are  homologooi. 
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evaporate  in  subtleties ;  direct  physiological  investigation  brings  the 
whole  subject  to  the  simplest  possible  concrete. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  the  "  new  principle,"  or  **  doctrine,"  is  but 
a  corollary  from  what  was  previously  known.  This  is  true  of  all  discov- 
eries by  the  inductive  method. 

It  was  a  known  fact  that  diseases  or  disturbances  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, deranged  both  motion  and  secretion  in  the  parts  supplied  from  those 
centres. 

The  term  functional  disease  was  either  meaningless,  or  it  involved  in 
many  instances  reflex  phenomena. 

The  terms  centric  and  ex-centric  causes  of  internal  disorder  could  find 
no  other  explanation. 

The  entire  doctrine  of  "  revulsion"  was  vague  and  indefinite  without 
this  transparent  statement. 

The  structure  of  muscular  tissue^  its  cell  formation  and  relation  to 
nervous  tissue  demanded  this  view. 

The  doctrine  of  "  sympathies"  was  otherwise  incapable.  The  discov- 
eries in  cytogenesis  and  histology,  showing  the  analogy  of  development, 
nutrition,  and  decay  of  muscular  and  glandular  organs  pointed  definitely 
to  this  idea. 

Even  though  the  opinion  of  M.  Hall  that  muscular  irritability  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system  be  still  entertained,  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  blood  and  fluidi  must  be  the  medium 
of  action. 

In  October,  1849,  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  on  trial  for  homicide  of 
hb  son,  I  gave  evidence  upon  the  question  of  insanity,  and  argued  the 
presence  of  diabetes  as  indicative  of  disease  pf  the  nervous  centre.  The 
other  indications,  and  the  event,  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  (Vide  Bost. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Vol.  42,  p  441.)  Few  writers,  indeed,  have 
been  found  hardy  enough  to  deny  the  influence  of  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres  upon  secretion.  The  corollary  is  obvious,  that  nerves  which  in- 
duce changes  in  these  nervous  centres  will,  secondarily,  induce  changes 
in  parts  receiving  nervous  supply  from  those  centres. 

Irritate  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow,  and  sensation  is  referred  to  the 
ring  and  little  finger  ; — continue  the  irritation  and  actual  inflammation 
will  ensue  in  the  parts  experiencing  sensation.  Where  is  the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  seosory  and  secretory  here  ?  There  is  precisely 
the  same  effect  in  case  of  reflected  sensation  elsewhere. 

Probably  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  neuralgia  are  examples  of 
what  might  be  called  excito-sensitory  action. 
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Is  there  philosophical  propriety  in  iDventiog  the  term  ? 

The  central  truth  is  that  the  nerve  vesicle  undergoing  change,  induces 
changes  in  structures  with  which  it  is  in  connection,  hy  conducting  nerve 
fibres,  or  vesicles — the  expression  or  form  of  that  change  depends  on  the 
structure  reached. 

The  nerve  vesicle  may  be  primarily  undergoing  change^  or  by  the  m  e 
dium  of  an  incident  fibre. 


Letter  from  W,  R.  Marshy  A.  M,,  M,  />.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  Materia  Medeica, 
and  Toxicology,  Medical  Department  of  Iowa  UniTersity. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  13,  1857. 
My  Dear  Doctor  : — 

Sickness  at  home,  and  the  urgent  pressure  of  other  business  must  be 
my  apology  for  delay  in  replying  to  you. 

To  your  interrogations  I  reply  but  briefly  because  opportunity  is  want- 
ing for  speaking  more  at  length  now,  although  should  you  wish  it,  I  will 
write  more  fully  at  another  time. 

First.  The  manuscript  lectures  to  which  you  refer,  and  from  which 
the  transcript  mentioned  is  taken,  were  written  by  you  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1848,  and  publicly  delivered  before  the  class  of  the  Indiana 
Medical  College  during  the  session  of  1848-9. 

I  am  possitive  as  to  the  date  of  the  writing  and  delivery,  and  the 
identity  of  the  manuscript,  because  I  was  then  reading  medicine  under 
your  instruction ;  and,  as  we  were  not  merely  teacher  and  pupil,  but  in- 
timate friends,  it  was  permitted  me  to  peruse  your  lectures  from  day  to 
day  as  you  progressed  with  their  preparation.  During  the  session  of 
1848-9  I  occupied  the  same  private  room  with  yourself,  and  it  was  my 
custom  each  evening  to  look  over  the  lecture  you  had  given  during  the 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  subject  more  fully  in  the  memory,  aad 
also  of  correcting,  if  need  be,  my  notes  of  the  same.  Hence  I  could  not 
but  remember,  and  if  I  failed  to  do  so,  the  notes  thus  taken  would  be 
sufficient  to  revive  remembrance. 

Second.  As  to  what  you  taught,  I  reply  :  That  in  addition  to  what 
you  had  written  in  explanation  of  your  views  of  the  modm  operandi 
0?  escharotics  and  revulsives  generally,  you  were  wont  to  enlarge 
extemporaneously,  appealing  to  analogy  and  known  facts  to  sustain  your 
position. 

I  may  sum  up  your  remarks,  in  brief,  as  follows  : 

Secretion  hy  glandular  or  secernent  organs  is,  in  relation  to  the  reflex 
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aervous  system  the  analogue  of  motion  in  muscular  tissue.  Both  are 
operatioDS  of  double  nervous  arcs.  Impre  sions  upon  efferent  nerves, 
c  'Dveyed  to  nerve  centres,  produce  changes  therein,  thence  the  influence 
is  conveyed  through  efferent  fibres  to  the  organ  or  organs  in  direct  ner- 
vous connection  (through  the  double  arc)  with  the  part  where  the  first 
impression  is  made,  and  at  the  distal  extremities  of  these  efferent  nerves^ 
mo]^cular  changes  are  produced.  These  changes  result  in  the  produc- 
tioD  of  motion,  sensation,  or  secretion^  just  as  the  organ  has  for  its  pro* 
per  function  the  one  or  the  other.  *'  Contiguous  sympathy'*  may  be 
thus  explained,  as  also  the  "sympathies**  of  organs  topographically  or 
anatomically  remote.  And  I  remember  you  adduced  as  an  argument  in 
support  of  these  views,  the  self-same  instances  advanced  by  Dr.  Camp- 
bell— the  **  sympathies*^  displayed  in  dentition  ;  as  also  the  influence  of 
impressions  made  upon  other  parts,  as  the  feet,  mammas,  etc.,  i  pon  the 
menstrual  secretion  Here,  both  the  motor  and  secretory  influence  were 
apparent  accordingly  as  the  character  of  the  uterus  assumed  more  or  less 
of  the  office  of  a  muscle  or  of  a  secretory  organ. 

The  above  illustrations,  made  by  you,  of  your  views,  I  give;  and  al- 
though imperfectly  as  representing  the  manner  of  your  treating  the  sub- 
ject, yet  I  hope  they  will  be  sufficient  for  your  present  purpose.  The 
utmost  brevity  is  all  my  time  will  now  permit. 

Third,  You  taught  the  same  in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  but  more 
fully  than  in  th ;  preceding  course  As  to  your  after  teachings,  I  know 
nothing  positively  except  as  follows  : 

In  the  summer  of  1851  or  '52  you  made  me  a  visit,  and  while  sitting 
in  my  office  with  nie,  the  conversation  fell  upon  the  comparative  pressure 
in  lecturing  upon  Mat.  Med  or  Physiology.  I  asked  you  how  it  fared 
with  your  two  enthusiasms^  viz  :  your  views  of  the  office  of  the  reflex 
system  of  the  nerves,  and  the  catalytic  action  of  medicines,  when  you 
replied  that  you  had  a  better  oppf>rtuaity  in  lecturing  upon  both  branch- 
es to  develop  the  former  fully  to  the  minds  of  the  class,  for  that  when 
upon  the  "  excito-motor"  nerves,  it  was  easy  to  show  how  motion  and 
secretion  were  analogous  results  of  the  same  causes.  You  expressed 
yourself  as  more  than  ever  confident  of  the  justice  of  your  views,  and 
expressed  some  astonishment  that  writers  upon  therapeutics  should  have 
failed  to  notice  a  matter  so  important  in  a  pathological  sense,  and  as  an 
index  of  therapeutic  applications. 

Finally,  your  teachings  have  so  far  influenced  mt/  mind,  at  least,  as 
to  induce  me  to  teach  the  same  to  our  classes  here  in  my  lectures  upon 
therapeutics.     To  the  fact  that  I  was  under  your  instructiou  from  the 
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first  of  my  medical  study,  may  doubtless  be  attributed  my  not  noticiog 
the  fact  that  it  was  something  new  in  physiology,  although  I  was  aware 
that  the  application  of  the  idea,  as  made  by  you,  was  new,  and  I  have 
so  remarked  in  my  teachings,  giving  you  the  credit. 

Hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  prove  to  the  satia&ction  of  the  pro* 
fession,  what  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  entitled  to,  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  arrive  at  and  promulgate  ^^the  idea''  although  not  the  **•  designa- 
tion'' of  the  **  excito-secretory ' '  system  of  nerves  ;  and  that  you  may  be 
ever  successful  in  your  efibrts  for  the  good  of  medical  science,  I  am,' 
Sincerely  yours,  WELLS  R.  MARSH. 

Professor  J.  Adams  Allen,  M.  D.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
(^To  be  Continued,) 


From  the  Medical  Chronicle  of  Montreal 

Professional  Seci^ecy. 


The  relations  of  a  physician  to  those  who  favor  him  with  their  confi* 
dence  are  of  so  intimate  a  nature ;  he  has  so  many  opportunities  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  matters,  occurring  in  families,  that  ought  to  be  held 
sacred  by  him  and  remain  securely  locked  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his 
bosom ;  he  is  so  often  selected  as  the  confidant  to  whom  the  wretched, 
sorrowful,  and  repentant  intrust  their  tale  of  guilt,  remorse,  and  grief,  it 
becomes  him  to  be  a  man  of  extended  sympathies  and  high  uncompromi- 
sable  honor  to  command  the  esteem  of  bis  patients,  and  make  them  feel 
that  their  simplest  as  well  as  greatest  secrets  are  perfectly  safe  in  his 
keeping.  From  the  earliest  periods  in  the  history  of  medicine  down  to 
recent  times,  the  fathers  in  medicine,  and  those  intrusted  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  medical  neophyte  for  the  practice  of  the  important  duties  of 
Lis  professsion,  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  exact  an  oath  from 
each  successful  candidate,  that  he  would  never  betray  any  secret  intrusted 
to  his  keeping,  or  one  that  be  should  accidently  become  cognizant  of,  pro- 
fessionally, ere  they  invested  him  with  the  authority  to  go  forth  into  the 
world  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of  physician  to  his  fellows.  It  was 
never  intended,  however,  that  a  medical  man  was  to  remain  silent  when- 
ever facts  relating  to  fearful  crime,  such  as  murder,  either  accomplished 
or  contemplated,  came  to  his  knowledge.  No  oath  could  be  binding  on  a 
man,  or  warrant  him  in  assisting  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.     Under 
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•aob  ciroumstances  silence  woald  be  crimiQa],  and  make  Lim  accessary  to 
the  fact.  Instead  of  meriting  praise  for  keeping  secrets  of  that  nature, 
he  wonld  rather  deserve  the  execrations  of  society. 

An  event  has  lately  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  community,  and  involves  the  question 
of  the  betrayal  of  trust  on  the  part  of  a  physician.     We  propose  laying, 
tQ  brief  terms,  the  facts  of  the  case  before  our  readers,  with  our  views 
OD  the  subject.     The  notorious  Mrs.  Cunningham,  alias  Mrs.  Burdel), 
who  a  short  time  since  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Harvey  Burdell, 
and  acquitted,  has  lately  attempted  the  perpetration  of  a  criminal  fraud, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the   whole  of  the  late  Dr.  Burdell's 
property.     It  appears  that  while  this  lady  was  confined  in  the  Tombs 
awaiting  her  trial  for  murder,  she  caused  it  to  be  announced  that  she  was 
pregnant  with  child,  and  that  in  due  time  an  heir  would  be  born  to  Dr. 
BordelPs  estate.     Her  personal  appearance  justified  the  assertion,  and, 
at  her  request,  Judge  Dean  gave  an  official  notification  of  the  circum- 
stance.    Mrs.  C  next  consulted  Dr.  Uhl,  who  would  appear  to  have  been 
her  medical  adviser,  and  desired  to  engage  his  services.     Subsequently 
she  told  him  that  her  pregnancy  was  a  pretence,  but  that  if  he  would  aid 
her  in  carrying  out  her  plans  to  a  successful  issue,  one  thousand  dollars 
wonld  be  his  fee.     The  services  of  one  Dr.  Batlin,  an  individual  whom 
Mrs.  Cunningham  professes  "  to  have  in  her  power,"  were  also  secured 
for  the  interesting  occasion.     Dr.  Uhl  aj^parently  assented,  but  his  con- 
science not  feeling  very  easy,  he  immediately  informed  District  Attorney 
Hall  of  everything  that  had  transpired.     By  the  advice  and  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Mr.  Hall,  Dr.  Uhl  entered  enthusiastically  into  Mrs.  C.'s 
plans,  with  the  view  of  exposing  the  attempted  fraud  and  bringing  the 
guilty  ones  to  justice.     "  To  carry  on  the'  project,  he  represented  that  he 
had  the  good  lack  to  have  found  a  woman  who  was  about  being  confined 
in  Elm  Street,  who  would  part  with  her  baby.     She  was  neither  to  see 
or  know  Mrs.  Cunningham,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  possibility  of 
any  unpleasant  developements.     Apartments  were  procured  at  190  £Iro 
Street,  and  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Hall  for  the  proper  reception  of  a  lay- 
ing-in  woman.     Meantime  ^officers  Dilks,  Hopkins,  Speight,  and  Walsh 
were  detached  to  keep  a  close  look-out  in  Bond  Street,  Mr.  Hall  assisted 
himself  on  Monday  in  perfecting  arrangements.     An  infant  that  had  been 
born  on  Saturday  was  engaged  from  its  mother  at  Bellevue  Hospita', 
marked  by  lunar  caustic,  and  otherwise  identified,  and  a  nurse  engaged. 
Dr.  Uhl  was  to  be  at  Ehn  Street  to  deliver  over  the  baby  to  the  Sister  of 
Cbsrity  Who  was  to  call  for  it. 
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All  things  being  ready,  Mrs.  Cunningbam  was  notified  tbat  the  beir  was 
born,  and  she  said  she  would  send  a  lady  (whose  name  she  refused  to  give^ 
to  look  at  the  place,  so  as  to  know  where  to  go  at  a  later  hour.     Dr  Uhl 
stationed  himself  at  190  Elm  Street,  and  kept  watch  for  the  lady  who  was 
to  be  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  premises ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  person  made 
her  appearance,  passed  by  and  inspected  the  place.     That  lady,  althoogh 
in  the  disguise  of  Charily,  Dr.  Uhl  recognized  as  Mrs.  Cunningham  her- 
self.    As  soon  as  she  had  loft  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Uhl  again  visited 
No.  31  Bond  Street,  when  Mrs.  Cunningham  called  a  lady,  whom  Dr. 
Uhl  recognized  as  her  sister,  (Mrs.  Burns,)  into  the  room,  and  asked  her 
if  she  was  ready  to  go  for  the  child,  when  Mrs.  Burns  asked  for  the  dark 
dress,  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  told  her  where  it  was.     It  was  then  arranged 
by  Mrs.  C.  and  the  Doctor  that  he  should  go  to  No.  190  Elm  Street,  and 
wait  at  the  front  hall  till  the  lady  to  be  sent  should  come ;  and  in  order 
to  avoid  any  mistake  in  the  matter,  the  lady  was  to  carry  a  white  handker- 
chief is  her  hand.     After  waiting  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  lady  appeared 
who  had  previously  reconnoitred  the  premise.s,  carrying,  as  agreed  upon,  a 
white  handkerchief  in  her  hand.     The  lady  wore  a  long  black  dresn,  and 
a  hood  or  close  bonnet,  after  the  style  worn  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity — 
her  face  bein;);  almost  covered;  but  from  her  manner,  form,  and  general 
bearing,  Dr.  Uhl  again  recognized  her  to  be  none  other  than  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham herself.     Dr.  Uhl  asked  her  if  she  had  come  for  the  child.  She 
made  no  reply,  but  followed  him  up  stairs  to  the  door  of  the  room.    The 
light  burnt  dimly  on  the  centre  table,  the  door  which  opened  into  the  ad- 
joining room  displayed  the  foot  of  a  cot  on  which  the  sick  mother  was 
supposed  to  be  prostrate.     Mrs.  Cunningham  only  looked  in,  but  a  glance 
must  h  ve  sati.-fied  her  all  was   right;  the  nurse,  Mary  Regan,  sat  with 
the  child  in  her  lap,  the  basket  at  her  feet;  as  Mrs.   Cunningham  pre- 
sented herself,  she  was  asked  if  she  came  for  the  child ;  as  agreed  upon, 
she  shook  her  handkerchief  in  reply  ;  the  next  instant  the  '*  little  thing" 
was  placed  in  the  basket  and  handed  through  the  partially  opened  door, 
and  Mrs.  C  hnriijdly  left  the  house.     Dr.  Uhl  then  started  for  home 
leaving  those  engaged  with  him  in  the  plot  to  attend  to  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham's movements.     The  doctor  had  been  at  home  but  a  brief  period, 
when  he  received  a  summons  through  a  gentleman  (a  stranger)  to  repair 
immediately  to  31  Bond  Street,  as  Mrs.  Burdell  was  then  suffering  with 
labor  pains.     On  arriving  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  he  was 
conducted  to  a  darkened  room,  where  Mrs.  Cunningham  was  in  bed  and 
apparently  in  great  suffering.     Dr.  Catlin  and  Mrs.  Burns,  sister  to  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  were  present.     Dr.  Catlin  brought  in  a  pail  containing 
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blood,  with  which  the  sheets  were  saturated;  and,  in  doe  time,  after  con- 
siderable groaning  and  moaning,  the  expectant  heir  was  brought  forth 
and  transferred  over  to  the  nurse,  Jane  Bell,  who  washed  and  dressed  it, 
while  the  doctors  went  through  the  process  of  bandaging  the  sufferiog^bu* 
delighted  mother,    who  took  occasion  to  exclaim,  with  much  earnestncsfi^ 
that  ^^  she  had  put  her  trust  in  Ood,  and  in  return  he  had  been  pleased  to 
favor  her !"     At  this  stage,  Dr.  Uhl  left  the  house  and  the  case  to  the 
charge   of  others,  who   were   on   hand  at   the   door.     All    this    farce 
was  performed  on  Monday  night,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock. 
At  half  past  eight  the  policemen  in  the  secret  took  their  stations,  Capt. 
Dilks  in  Broadway  opposite  Bond  Street,  Capt.  Speight  opposite  BurdelPn 
house.     Capt.  Hopkins  took  up  his  station   in  the  alley  which  lends  from 
the  rear  of  31  Bond  into  Blecket  Street,  when  he  was  mistaken  for  a 
burglar,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the  neighborhood.     Capt.  Speight  saw  Mrs. 
Cunningham  come  out  of  the  house,  followed  her  to  Elm  Street,  and  saw 
her  return  to  Bond  Street,  the  basket  containing  the  baby  in  her  posses- 
sian.     The  policemen  then  took  their  stations  in  front  of  the  house  to 
observe  who  went  in  or  out.     Among  the  latter  was  Catharine  Bell,  the 
nurse.  Dr.  Catlin,  and  lastly  Dr.  Uhl.     About  twelve  o'clock  at  night  the 
police  started  towards  Broadway,  when  they  met  District  Attorney  Hall, 
Capt.  Dilks,  Dr.  Montagnic,  and  officers  Smith,  Wilson,  and  Walsh. 

After  a  little  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  Capt.  Dilks  and  Dr. 
Montagnie  should  go  to  31  Bond  Street,  and  state  that  they  had  heard 
that  a  curious  delivery  had  taken  place,  and  that  they  wanted  to  see  that 
all  was  right.  Two  women  answered  the  summons,  and  stated  that  Mrs. 
Cunningham  was  too  sick  to  be  seen.  The  women  then  went  up  stairs 
and  the  men  followed.  Before  reaching  what  was  Dr.  Burdell's  bedroom, 
the  women  opened  the  door  and  said,  '^  Mrs.  Burdell,here  are  two  gentle- 
men who  want  to  see  you."  She  said,  ^'  Shut  the  door ;  they  can't  come 
in."  Dilks  immediately  went  in  and  said,  ^'  Madam,  we  don't  wish  to  in- 
terrupt you  seriously ,  but  we  have  heard  that  you  have  been  delivered 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire."  The  light 
was  then  down;  they  turned  it  up,  and  saw  by  her  side  a  sleeping  infant. 
Dr.  Montagnie  recognized  it  as  the  child  he  had  carried  to  Elm  Street. 
He  bad  previously  marked  it  with  a  little  lunar  caustic  under  each  armpit 
and  under  each  ear,  marks  which  did  not  appear  until  next  day.  He  had 
also  out  the  umbilical  cord  anew,  and  retied  it  with  the  edging  of  a  pock- 
et-handkerchief which  there  could  be  no  mbtaking. 

Dr.  Montagnie  said  to  Mis.  Cunningham,  ^^  Whose  child  is  this?"  She 
taidi  ^^  It  is  my  child.''    He  asked  if  it  was  the  child  of  Dr.  Bordelh 
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She  said,  "  Yes,  of  course  !  whose  else  could  it  be  ?  I  am  his  widow." 

Almost  immediately  Dilks  came  down  to  the  door,  and  the  police  weo^ 
up  stairs.  Those  present  were  apprehensive  that  the  child  might  be  killed, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  it  away  from  her  at  all  hazards.  She 
said,  ^'  Don^t  take  my  baby  !"  and  the  woman  persisted  in  saying,  ^'  You 
must  not  take  this  baby  3  it  is  Mrs.  BurdelPs  baby.''  One  of  the  police 
asked,  <'  Where  is  the  basket  that  it  was  brought  here  in  ?''  She  said, 
*'  There  is  no  basket  in  the  place.  A  policeman  then  said,  ''  There  was 
no  use  making  any  disturbance  about  it ;  the  doctors  were  arrested,  and 
everything  was  found  out ;  the  child  belonged  to  the  Bellovue  Hospital. 
The  hospital  clothes  had  been  taken  from  it,  and  new  and  elegant  appa- 
rel, evidently  made  for  the  purpose,  had  been  put  upon  it.  In  the  back 
room — the  room  in  which  Dr.  Burdell  was  murdered — the  police  found 
the  remains  of  a  lunch.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Cunningham  still  persisted  that 
she  had  been  in  labor,  and  was  suffering  with  aftcrpains.  The  basket 
could  not  be  found,  high  or  low.  The  after-birth  that  Dr.  Montagoie 
brought  from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  was  there ;  a  pail  of  bullock's  blood 
was  found,  and  the  sheets  smeared  with  blood." 

Now,  the  question  which  has  been  mooted  in  the  United  State?,  in  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Uhl,  viz :  Was  he  warranted  in  betraying 
secrets  revealed  to  him  professionally  ?  is,  we  conceive,  easily  answered. 
Mrs.  Cunningham  contemplated  the  commi^ssion  of  a  ciime  which  would, 
if  successfully  carried  out,  have  seriously  injured  the  interests  of  other 
parties.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  plot  that  a  physi- 
cian should  be  made  cognizant  of  the  whole  details,  and  induced  to  work 
in  harmony  with  others.  Whatever  guilt  was  attachable  to  any  one  con- 
cerned in  the  criminal  act  would  be  equally  attachable  to  him.  When 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  therefore,  informed  Dr.  Uhl  of  the  fraud  which  she 
intended  to  perpetrate,  and  requested  him  to  become  a  party  to  it  by  an 
attendance  on  her  during  the  pretended  accouchment,  she  virtually  asked 
him  to  criminate  himself  by  aidirg  her  to  play  the  villain.  The  oath 
which  Dr.  Uhl  subscribed  to  on  the  day  of  his  graduation  was  never  in- 
tended to  impose  silence  on  him  under  such  circumstances.  His  duty  to 
himself,  to  society,  and  to  the  miserable  woman  was  perfectly  clear. 
When  the  proposition  was  made,  he  ought  immediately  to  have  declined 
having  anything  to  do  with  it ;  he  should  have  given  her  di.'<tinclly  to  un- 
derstand that  he  would  not  con.sider  himself  bound  to  withhold  his  evi- 
dence against  her  in  the  event  of  the  crime  being  committed  ;  and  lastly, 
he  should  have  seriously  warned  her  against  the  criminal  course  dbe  in* 
tended  to  pursue.    In  neglecting  to  act  in  this  manner,  pursuing,  ioded, 
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a  most  opposite  coarse^  and  not  in  betraying  professional  secrets^  has  Dr. 
Ubl;  in  our  opinion,  acted  unprofessionally,  and  laid  himself  open  to  tbo 
severest  censures  of  his  confreres.  Instead  of  firmly  and  manfully  refu- 
sing on  the  instant  to  have  lot  or  part  in  the  fraud,  he  willfully  deceives 
Mrs.  Cunningham  by  accepting  witb  apparent  eagerness  the  terms  of  her 
proposition.  He  not  only  does  this,  but  be  informs  District  Attorney 
Hall  of  what  has  transpired,  at  whose  request,  moreover,  he  consents  to 
act  out  a  falsehood,  and  by  so  doing  lea^d  on  a  female  to  the  commission 
of  a  crime.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  such  an  act  is  either  morally 
right,  or  one  that  is  becoming  in  a  member  either  of  the  legal  or  medical 
profession.  It  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  all  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crime,  and  to  aid  in  its  detection  when  committed ;  but  who  ever  tempts 
his  fellow  to  do  a  criminal  action  by  placing  facilities  in  his  way,  ought 
certainly  to  be  considered  an  accessory,  and  judged  accordingly.  Dr. 
Uhl  has  acted  unprofessionally  also  in  becoming  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hall, 
a  sort  of  detective  or  spy  in  the  service  of  that  gentleman.  Had  he, 
when  he  lodged  information  with  the  authorities,  washed  his  hands  of  all 
further  connection  with  the  deceit,  we  cold  have  nothing  to  say  against 
him  ;  but  by  becoming  the  very  life  and  soul  of  every  move  in  the  decep- 
tion, he  prostituted  the  noble  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  and  should, 
as  a  punbhment,  be  deprived  of  the  status  he  holds  in  that  profession. 


From  the  Virginia  Medical  Journal. 

Lecture  on  Cancer  Cures  and  Cancer  Curers,  Delivered  at  the  Grcfsre^ 
nor  Place  School  of  Medicine,  July  8^  1857.  By  T.  Spen€EI6 
Wells,  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Ge^Sttlemen — So  much  has  been  said  lately  about  certain  pretended 
cures  of  cancer,  and  so  mueh  interest  has  been  excited  by  trials  of  a  va- 
riety of  caustics,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  replace  the  knife  in  the 
removal  of  cancerous  tumors,  that  I  think  you  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  present  state  of  the  question,  I  shall,  therefore,  devote  this  lecture 
specially  to  an  account  of  some  of  the  persons  who  have  been  most  no- 
torions  as  '^  cancer  curers/'  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  relative  value 
of  the  knife  and  caustics  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  and  conclude  by 
pointing  out  such  means  as  may  enable  you  in  many  cases  to  dispense 
with  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  cases  you  now  see  are,  I  presume,  chiefly  in  hospital  practice,  • 
8 
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where  you  nre  not  likely  to  meet  with  the  '*  cancer  curers."     I  may  as 
well,  therefore,  give  you  one  or  two  instances  of  the  sort  of  cases  you 
may  meet  with  in  private.  •  In  the  year  1853  I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  gen- 
Innan  well  known  in  the  higher  ranks  of  London  society.     He  had  a 
luali^nant  tumor  beneath  the  angle  of  the  left  jaw,  and  his  case  is  so  ex- 
cellent an  example  of  the  way  in  which  people  with  cancer  run  about, 
fifrit  among  the  surgeons  and  then  to  the  cancer  curcrs,  that  I  will  relate 
it  at  some  length.     This  gentleman  first  complained  of  a  sore  in  the  in- 
side of  the  left  cheek.     He  fancied   he   had  bitten   it.     Then  it  was 
thought  that  a  decayed  tooth  had  caused  it,  and  the  tooth  was  extracted. 
Then  caustic  was  used.     Still  it  did  not  get  well,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  was 
consulted.     He  excised  the  diseased  part ;  a  good   deal  of  bleeding  fol- 
lowed, and  styptics  were  used  freely.     Some  time  after,  swelling  came 
on  beneath  the  jaw,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  was  consulted.     He  said  the  dis- 
ease was  malignant,  advised  attention  to  the  general  health,  and  a  course 
of  sarsaparilla.     Then  I  was   called  in.     The  skin  at  that  time  was  on 
the  pj^it  of  giving  way.     I  employed  congelation  by  Dr.  Arnott's  pro- 
<  ( ss.     ihis  did  some  temporary  good.     It  gave  relief  to  paio,  and  I  felt 
pretty*  saie  that  it  retarded  the  growth  of  the  tumor.     However,  the  pa- 
tient was  not  content  with  that,  and  Dr.  Marsden  was  sent  for.     He  ad- 
vised a  very  generous  diet.     Soon  after  this  the  skin  gave  way,  and  car- 
rot poultices  were  used.     Then  came  the  turn  of  the  cancer  curers.     Dr. 
Pattison  was  sent  for^  and  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  he  could  do 
nothing,  but  made  the  most  of  the  case,  of  course,  by  saying  that  if  be 
had  been  called  in  at  first  he  should  certainly  have  effected  a  cure.     Then 
a  German  empiric  was  heard  of  who  was  doing  wonders  somewhere  on 
the  Rhino,  and  he  was  written  to.     He  offered  to  come  over  for  five  bun- 
<1     [  pounds,  and  ultimately  an  arrangement  was  made  to  give  him  three 
.d.     He  came,  saw,  and  conquered — not  the  disease,  but  the  pa- 
tl  He  applied  a  very  strong  caustic  one  Monday;  on   Tuesday   it 

had  ujUroyed  the  coats  of  a  large  artery,  which  gave  way,  and  the  pa- 
tient bled  to  death  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  much  practice  in  town  could  tell  such  stories 
OS  these,  but  one  I  have  heard  Dr.  Jenner  relate  is  most  striking.  Ho 
was  called  one  morning,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  to  see  a  lady  who  was 
said  to  have  fainted.     He  found  a  lady  dead  in  bed,  and  a  cancer  curer 

just  about  to  re-apply  a  dressing  upon  the  breast  of  the  dead  woman 

I'his  person  was  so  ignorant  of  medicine  that  he  did  not  know  she  was 
1 ;  he  was  horror-struck  when  Dr.  Jenner  told  him  so,  and  had  just 
10  as:mred  the  husband  that  his  wife  was  going  on  well,  and  would 
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soon  be  cured.     The  quack  was  not  puni»hccl.     The  husband  and  friends 
were  ashamed  of  huviog  been  duped,  and  they  kept  quiet. 

Hume  is  not  the  first  nor  the  only  philosopher  who  has  remarked  how 
constantly  mankind  is  deceived  by  the  very  same  tricks  played  over  and 
over  again.  "In  spite  of  all  warning,  we  see  one  generation  after  an- 
other, with  their  eyes  wide  open,  walk  into  the  sarao  gulf  of  fraud, 
quackery  and  imposture."  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  medicine. 
Large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the  sale  of  a  single  nostrum.  Per- 
kins sold  thousands  of  his  '^  tractors  "  at  five  guineas  a  pair.  Mcsmer, 
and  Deslon,  his  pupil,  magnetized  many  thousands  of  pounds  into  their 
pockets.  The  fortunes  made  by  Mayersbach  and  Schweinfnrth  in  Lon- 
don in  the  last  century  were  splendid,  and  at  the  present  day  more  than 
one  empiric  has  the  art  of  attracting  crowds  from  every  part  of  Kuropo, 
to  some  obscure  German  village.  Some  of  these  people  may  not  do  much 
absolute  barm,  but  we  are  not  without  instances  of  victiius  to  qua^^kery 
in  every  class  of  life.  Horace  VValpole  gives  us  a  list  of  seveial  distin- 
gaished  sufferers.  "  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  says  Horace,  "  was  killed 
by  a  lilhotripic  medicine ;  Lord  Bolinghroke  by  a  man  who  pretcnde  1 
to  cure  b'im  of  cancer  in  the  face ;  and  Winniugton  died  some  time  af- 
ter, by  the  ignorance  of  a  quack  who  physicked  and  bled  him  to  death 
in  a  few  days  for  a  slight  rheumati-m.'*  There  is  no  man  now  in  lage 
practice  who  could  not  add  to  this  list  some  victim  of  the  quackisli  fol- 
lies of  the  day ;  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  enquire  why  the  public-are 
so  apt  to  think  favorably  of  those  who  pr'nfess  to  possess  secret  remedirs 
for  diseaics  which  are  considered  by  regularly  educated  members  of  the 
medical  profession  to  be  incurable. 

Now  there  are  various  reasons  for  the  success  of  empirics;  but  the 
principal  reason  is,  that  in  many^cuses  where  honest  men  give  no  hop.^^ 
the  quarks  prom i:je  health  and  life;  and  the  patients,  like  drowning 
men,  catch  at  every  twig  and  shadow.  Then  there  is  a  love  of  novel  ly, 
and  the  benevolent  desire  to  promote  any  thing  whiili  promises  to  relieve 
pain  or  ^*ave  lift-;  and  an  English  feeling  of  giving  fair  play  to  every- 
boly.  and  not  allowing  any  class  of  men  to  exercise  a  monopoly  of  the 
liealin'^art..  Then  8«df- love  comes  into  play.  People  are  apt  to  holed 
aWay  by  confident  assertions;  thy  espfm^e  a  scheme  warmly,  and  say 
so  much  in  i  s  favor,  that  when  the  bubble  bursts  they  fitrd  it  difficult  to 
confess  their  error.  When  the  imposition  is  discoviu*. d,  the  partisan  is 
ashamed  of  having  been  dupe  1,  and  holds  his  t^mgue.  Even  those  who 
have  suffered  both  in  health  and  pocket  think  it  better,  for  tho  sake  of 
their  own  reputation  as  sensible  people,  to  keep  quiet.     Probubly  such 
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reserve  would  be  less  frequent,  if  it  were  considered  that  others  suffer 
from  a  perpetuation  of  the  delusion,  and  the  deceptions  would  be  ac- 
knowledged as  soon  as  discovered.  This  duty,  however,  is  overlooked  ; 
for  while  actions  for  malpraxis  are  not  unfrequent  against  medical  men, 
it  is  rare  to  find  an  empiric  arraigned.  Yet  the  late  Lord  Gardenstone 
took  the  trouble  to  enquire  for  a  number  of  persons  who  had  actually 
attested  marvelous  cures,  and  found  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
number  "died  very  shortly  after  they  had  been  cured ;'\and  I  shall 
show  you  presently  that  we  are  not  without  similar  results  of  equally 
marvelous  cures  in  our  own  day.  I  think  this  should  teach  us  all  a  les- 
son. We  have  chosen  the  profession  of  medicine.  It  is  our  duty,  our 
business,  to  study  how  to  cure  disease }  and  we  ought  never  to  look  upon 
any  disease  as  incurable,  never  to  give  up  any  case  as  entirely  hopeless; 
for  *'  the  extinction  of  hope  is  the  extinction  of  endeavor.''  Let  me 
impress  upon  you,  then,  the  duty  of  looking  upon  diseases  commonly 
considered  incurable  in  a  more  hopeful  spirit — regarding  them  only  as 
incurable  because  our  art  is  imperfect,  and  of  searching  diligently  for  a 
remedy  which  may  remove  the  imperfection.  We  may  thus  keep  hope 
alive — we  may  alleviate  where  we  cannot  cure,  soothe  where  we  cannot 
save ;  and  even  if  the  patients  are  not  directly  benefitted,  their  indirect 
gain  will  be  great  if  they  be  preserved  from  the  snares  of  ignorant  im- 
postors. 

There  are  some  special  reasons  why,  of  all  the  different  classes  of  em- 
pirics, the  "  cancer  curers  '^  should  attract  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion. Cancer  has  been  too  generally  treated  and  regarded  by  medical 
men  as  incurable,  and  the  frequency  of  the  return  of  the  disease  after 
the  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumor  by  the  knife  is  confessed  by  all  honest 
men.  Then  there  is  the  natural  fear  of  the  knife;  and,  on  the  other 
hand^  the  bold  assertions  and  confident  promises  of  the  cancer  curer. — 
These  persons  all  tell  the  same  story.  They  exaggerate  the  pain  and 
danger  attending  excision  ;  they  endeavor  to  persuade  the  public,  and 
even  their  patients,  that  the  use  of  their  caustics  is  not  attended  with 
much  pain,  and  with  no  loss  of  blood.  They  call  innocent  tumors  can- 
cer. They  conceal  unsuccessful  cases ;  so  do  those  who  were  ashamed  of 
having  been  imposed  on ;  and  medical  men  will  not  incur  the  charge  of 
jealous  rivalry  by  making  them  known.  Lastly,  they  assert  that;  while 
relapse  is  the  rule  after  excision,  it  is  the  exception  after  the  removal  by 
their  caustics  j  and  they  have  a  theory,  which  looks  plausible  enough  to 
the  public,  explaining  why  this  should  be :  they  say  they  remove  the 
roots,  which  the  knife  does  not. 
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This  notion  of  the  roots  of  cancers^  leads  me  to  say  j^ouiethiag  about 
Plunket  and  Guy,  cancer  carers  of  the  past  century,  who  adopted  it,  just 
as  it  has  been  adopted  by  two  American  physicians,  Dr,  Pattison  and 
Dr.  Fell,  who  have  treated  cancers  by  secret  remedies  in  London  for  some 
years  past.  The  notion  is,  that  their  applications  not  only  destroy  tlio 
tumor  itself,  but  penetrate,  by  a  sort  of  intelligent  power,  or  elective  af- 
finity, in  certain  directions,  corresponding  exactly  with  these  supposed 
roots  of  the  cancer — eating  away  or  drawing  out  thoso  roots,  without  af- 
fecting the  sound  flesh  into  which  they  are  ingrafted.  On  removing 
such  tumors  they  show  filaments  of  hardened  cellular  tissues,  or  portions 
of  subjacent  muscle,  keeping  up  the  connection  ;  and  on  tlio  tumois  they 
preserve  in  bottles,  they  show  similar  prolongations,  or  shreds,  hanging 
into  the  spirit  in  which  the  tumors  are  preserved,  'i'hcse  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, merely  portions  of  the  surrounding  tissues  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  action  of  the  caustic.  Possibly  these  supposed  roots  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  tern  "  cancer  '* — the  crab  holding  firmly  with  its 
claws  the  prey  it  had  grasped.  However  this  may  be,  you  can  see  at  once 
.  how  likoly  such  reasoning  is  to  affect  the  imagination  of  patients. 

Plunket  practiced  as  a  cancer  curer  in  London,  in  the  calry  part  of  last 
century.  He  is  said  to  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  surgery  in  gener- . 
al,  and  to  have  practiced  fr«m"the  traditionary  directions  of  his  namesake, 
formerly  an  empiric  in  Ireland,  who  left  the  receipt  for  his  medicine, 
with  direction  for  its  use,  to  Steven's  hospital.  Guy,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  "  Corporation  of  surgeons,"  purchased  the  secret  of  Plunket  about 
1754,  and  in  his  account  of  the  medicine,  says  it  had  been  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Plunket's  poultise,''  and  had  been  used  by  Plunket  and  his  an- 
cestors for  more  than  a  century.  A  controversy  took  place  between  Guy 
and  Gataker,  and  in  the  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  March  5th,  1760,  old 
Plunket  gives  his  own  receipt,  as  follows  :  Crow's  foot,  which  grows  in 
low  ground,  one  handful,  dog  fennel,  three  sprigs,  well  poundered  ;  crude 
brimstone,  three  middling  thimbles  full;  white  arcenic,  the  same  quanti 
ty — all  incorporated  well  in  a  morter,  then  made  into  small  balls,  the  size 
of  nutmegs,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Sir  Charles  Blicke,  with  whom  Abernethy  served  his  apprenticeship^ 
used  Plunket's  caustic  very  much  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  sores 
and  his  pupils  used  to  be  employed  in  gathering  ranunculus  and  dog  fen- 
nel, and  making  them  into  the  paste. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  imitative  even  great  discoverers  may  be. — 
The  escharatic  effects  of  arsenic  had  been  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
physicians — they  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  middle  ages.     The  min- 
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cral  Lad  been  u^ed  for  centuries  in  the  removal  of  cancerous  discaHes. — 
Plunket  adds  some  crow's  foot  and  dogfcnnel  to  it,  and  becomes  a  great 
cancer  curer  in  London.  The  chloride  of  zinc  is  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
lent caustic,  by  ITancke,  Canquoin,  Alexander  Ure,  and  others.  They 
even  use  it  to  remove  malignant  groths'.  Dr.  Fell  adds  some  sangumaria 
conudensisto  it,  and  four  gentlemen  of  the  very  highest  character  and  pro- 
f.  ssional  position,  expressing  no  disipproval  of  the  use  of  a  secret  reme- 
dy, and  without  tria/of  the  unaided  power-*  of  the  vegetable,  publish  a 
certificate  on  Dr.  FelTs  **  mode  of  treatment,"  complimenting  it  as  **  in- 
genious, safe,  and  easy  of  application." 

'  It  was  Guy*s  caustic,  or  rather  the  Plunket's  pa«te,  that  killed  Lord 
B>lingbrok.%  and  many  others  were  poisoned  by  the  local  use  of  arsenic; 
yet  this  dill  not  prevent  Lord  Arundel  from  buying  the  receipt  of  the 
wife  of  a  blacksmih,  so  ignorant  that  she  could  not  sign  her  name,  but  a 
noted  cancer  curcr,  named  Elizabeth  Fellow.  This  was  long  known  as 
Lord  Arundel's  cancer  cure.  It  was  an  arcenical  powder,  and  a  wa.sh  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  no  doubt  killed  a  number  of  poor  women  — 
Ilowevor,  like  Plunkct*8  paste,  a  great  many  cancerous  and  other  tumors 
wore  removed  entip»  bj  it ;  and  Mr.  Justamond,  who  was  surgeon  to  the 
.Wcstnjinister  hospital  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  tried  th«  m  both 
very  extensively,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  th^t  the  advantage  gained  did 
not  compensate  for  the  risk  incurred.     *     *     *     • 

Landolfi,  a  Neapolitan  physician,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of 
the  cancer  curcrs.  He  has  been  decorated  with  orders  of  knighthood  by 
sovereion  princes,  has  been  alternately  flattered  and  abused,  and  has 
made  an  immense  fortune.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  plan.  "  Landolfi's 
paste,"  as  his  caustic  was  called,  was  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  chlor- 
ides of  zinc,  brimstone,  gold  and  antimony,  made  into  a  paste  with  flour 
or  liquorico  powder.  Sometimes  he  used  the  cloride  of  bromine  alone, 
using  it  both  externally  and  internally;  and  when  the  slough  bad  been 
formed,  he  us^d  lettuce  poultices  till  it  separated.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Landolfi  removed  an  immense  number  of  cancerous  tumors  by 
his  paste  in  Italy,  Germany  and  France,  and  that  healthy  granulations 
sprung  up,  and  firm  cicatrices  very  often  resulted.  Ho  used  to  assert 
that  out  of  four  thousand  caces  of  cancer  he  had  treated,  the  disease  had 
not  recurred  in  three  thousand.  This  was  what  he  said.  He  never  of- 
fered any  thing  like  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement;  and  when  his 
caustic  WIS  tried  in  the  hospitals  of  Vienna  and  Paris  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  were  that  it  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  chloride  of  zinc.  Lan- 
dolfi went  himself  to  Paris,  and  a  number  of  patients  were  trq^ted  by  him 
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in  the  Salpciriere,  under  the  inspection  of  a  committee  of  hospital  sur- 
geons. Their  report  was  published,  and  my  colleague,  Dr.  Deville,  has 
just  favored  me  with  a  copy.  The  conclusions  are,  that  the  chlorido  of 
bromine,  which  is  the  only  peculiarity  in  Landolfi's  treatment,  is  < 
useless  as  an  inteinal  remedy;  and  that  locally  it  only  acts  as  a  1 
raising  the  epidermis,  and  exposing  the  denuded  part  to  the  action 
chlorides  of  zinc  and  antimony;  acting,  you  observe,  just  as  the  n- 
cuius  did  in  Plunkot's  paste,  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  used  by  Justatiuii 
or  like  any  common  blister.  The  committee  reported  that  the  pain  pro 
duced  by  this  caustic  was  excessive,  and  that  it  did  not  secure  the  pa- 
tients from  the  danger  of  erysipelas  or  hemorrhage.  Landolfi  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  more«  successful  ;n  Grermany  than  in  France.  In 
November  1853,  he  was  called  to  the  reigning  duchess  of  Anhalt-Cothcn, 
to  remove  a  cancer  of  the  breast.  In  January  1854,  Dr.  Bruon,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  superior  medical  council  of  the  duchy,  published  a  pamphlet 
on  Landolfi  and  his  method,  in  which  ho  announced  his  success  ;  .^m- 
plete  ;  yet  on  the  13th  of  July  1855,  the  duchess  died  of  a  return  \y^ 
cancer  of  which  Landolfi  had  cured  her.  Other  cases  treated  at  (  r  u 
and  Munich  died  or  relapsed.  He  treated  Dr.  Seyfert  at  Dresden,  and 
he  died.  He  treated  a  prince  of  Prus.sia,  and  was  decorated  with  the  or- 
der of  the  Red  Eagle ;  but  here  again  cure  meant  cicatrization  ;  for  T 
have  been  assured  that  the  disease  was  cancroid  of  the  face,  and  that  it 
has  returned.  Dr.  Yalentini  of  Berlin  tried  the  method  in  43  cases,  and 
published  an  article  in  July  1854  in  its  favor,  but  in  July  1855,  only  one 
year  later,  he  wrote  to  say  that  it  had  entirely  disappointed  him.  So  at 
Vienna,  in  October  1854,  Dr.  Weinberger  published  reports  of  33  cases 
treated  before  him  by  Landolfi.  Ooe  of  the  cases  reported  as  cured  re- 
lapsed while  Dr.  Weinberger  was  correcting  his  proof;  and  ton  months 
later  he  wrote,  that  in  cases  of  medullary  cancer  the  disease  <*  always  re 
^nmed,  even  before  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound,''  and  that  the  internal 
use  of  the  chloride  ef  bromine  had  no  influence  whatever  in  preventing 
relapse.  Landolfi  by  ministerial  authority  selected  six  cases  himself  at  the 
Vienna  hospital,  and  treated  them  under  the  observation  of  a  committee, 
yet  he  only  cured  one,  and  that  was  an  innocent  tumor,  a  partial  hyper- 
trophy of  the  manma,  for  which  he  destroyed  the  whole  breast  quite  un- 
necessarily, and  produced  a  large  unsound  cicatriy.  He  wrote  to  the 
French  commission  to  say  that  the  effects  of  the  application  of  his  caustic 
in  France  were  in  all  respects  similac  to  those  he  had  obtained  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy;  and  so  we  fine  them.  Ofninccaces  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  treated  by  Landolfi  himself  at  the  Salpetriero,  two  died ;  in  four. 
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the  disease  was  aggravated  -,  and  in  the  three  in  which  cicatrization  took 
place,  the  disease  reappeared.  Nor  one  of  the  nine  was  cored.  He 
treated  three  cases  of  cancroid,  and  cured  one.  In  a  second,  the  disease 
reappeared  after  cicatrization,  and  in  the  third  it  was  much  aggravated. 
So  much  for  tbo  three  thousand  cures  of  four  thousand  cases.  Well  may 
the  French  committee  add  that  Landolfi's  method  '^  adds  another  to  the 
illusions  that  so  abound  in  the  history  of  cancer." 

Dr.  Pattison,  as  you  may  be  aware,  some  three,  four,  or  five  years  ago, 
occupied  much  the  same  position  in  London  that  Dr.  Fell  does  now. — 
Both  are  physicians  w\th  American  diplomas,  who  have  professed  to  cure 
cancer  by  secret  remedies,  who  have  treated  a  great  many  patients,  and 
have  published  accounts  of  their  treatment.  The  diflference  between 
them  is,  that  Dr.  Fell  has  at  length  made  known  the  composition  ot  th  e 
remedies  he  employs,  while  Dr.  Pattison  has  not ;  although  it  i^  pretty 
generally  believed,  and  not  without  ground,  that  the  essential  part  of  his 
preparations  was  the  dried  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  Dr.  Simpson  showed  in 
the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  a  few  months  ago  was  a  most  useful  caus- 
tic. Dr.  Pattison  has  not  been  heard  of  so  much  since  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Fell.  Indeed  the  disappearance  of  one  and  the  advent  of  the  other  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been  altogether  without  concert.  Where  Dr.  Patti- 
son may  be  now,  I  cannot  say,  but  his  publications  remain  ;  and  I  can 
tell  you  something  about  some  of  the  cases  he  has  treated.  A  report  of 
one  of  these  used  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  sworn  before  the 
provost  of  Glasgow,  that  the  patient  was  cured  by  Dr.  Pattison,  after 
having  been  regarded  by  Mr.  Syme  of  Edinburgh  as  hopeless.  Mr.  Syme 
informs  me  that  the  patient  was  a  small  farmer,  who  had  a  sore  at  the 
corner  of  his  nose.  Mr.  Syme  applied  the  chloride  of  zinc  to  it,  but  the 
man  went  to  Dr.  Pattison,  and  so  far  from  having  been  cured  by  him 
'*  died  in  great  misery  after  several  journeys  to  London."  Mr.  Syme  in- 
forms mc  that  a  cane  of  cancer  of  the  breast  which  had  returned  after 
operation,  and  which  Dr.  Pattison  boasted  he  had  cared,  is  not  cured 
but  that  the  lady  is  dying ;  and  thai  another  lady,  upon  whom  Mr.  Syme 
declined  to  operate  for  cancer  of  the  tongue,  died  under  Dr.  PattisonV 
care.  These  are  cases  which  the  public  never  hear  of,  but  which  really 
ought  to  be  made  known.  In  1855  a  book  appeared,  entitled  "  Cancer  ; 
its  true  Nature,  Treatment  and  Cure.  Illustrated  by  Cases.  By  John 
Pattison,  M.  D.  3l  'Dower  Grosvenor  street."  Most  of  these  cases  are 
given  so  indefinitely,  as  "  Mrs.  H.  from  Essex,"  **  Mrs.  J.  aged  54," 

"Miss^ ,  age  27,"  "  Mrs.  A.  of  Hammersmith,"  **  D.  C.  from 

Scotland,"  and  so  on,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  how  far  the  cures 
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related  are  oonrect ;  bat  there  is  a  clue  to  some  of  the  cases,  particularly 
to  those  treated  at  Glasgow ;  and  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Macleod,  a  most  able 
surgeon  of  Glasgow,  to  ask  him  to  make  enquiries  about  them.* 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  I  need  not  trouble  you  more  with  Dr.  Pattison's 
cures.  I  have  made  enquiri<;s  myself  about  others,  and  I  have  only  found 
one  in  which  the  cure  was  permanent,  and  that  was  a  case  of  a  small  su- 
perficial sore  on  the  face,  possibly  malignant^  possibly  not. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  much  about  Dr.  Fell.  His  position  is  somewhat 
peculiar;  for  though  he  used  a  secret  remedy,  he  was  very  open  in  ex- 
hibiting its  effects  to  medical  men^  and  he  has  lately  made  known  its  com- 
position, in  compliance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  surgeons 
of  the  Middlesex  hospital,  in  a  book  he  has  recently  published.  In  his 
preface  he  talks  of  the  ^'  gratitude  of  a  multitude  of  cure  patients ;"  but, 
as  the  treatment  of  the  earliest  case  he  has  recorded  as  treated  in  Eng- 
land was  commenced  July  1855,  and  the  lady  died  with  pulmonary  com- 
plication in  the  following  April,  and  the  other  cases  are  of  much  later 
date,  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  talk  of  curers,  when  only  a  few  months  have 
elapsed  after  cicatrization.  I  know  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  re- 
turned after  removal  by  Dr.  Fell  himself,  and  that  in  a  much  shorter  pe- 
riod than  two  years  ;  and,  looking  upon  the  essential  part  of  his  treatment 
to  be  the  local  use  of  chloride  of  zinc,  it  appears  to  be  most  unlikely  that 
the  results  will  differ  from  those  obtained  by  Canquoin  and  others  by  the 
use  of  the  same  caustic.  The  report  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex 
hospital  was  drawn  up  within  two  months  after  the  treatment  was  com- 
menced there.  I  may  tell  you  Ihat  Dr.  Fell  has  not  published  all  his  for- 
mulae in  his  book.  At  the  Middlesex  hospital  he  uses  an  ointment  con- 
taining snuff  and  acetate  of  copper,  and  another  mode  by  boiling  stramo- 
nium leaves  in  lard  ;  but  the  chloride. of  zinc  is  the  caustic  by  which  the 
tumor  is  destroyed ;  the  sanguinaria  and  cochineal  added  to  it  are  proba- 
bly of  nearly  equal  efficacy,  and  the  after-dressings  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle importance. 

All  thb  leads  to  the  very  important  question  of  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  knife  and  caustics  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  The  advocates  of 
caustics  say  that  when  the  morbid  growth  is  removed  by  the  knife,  if  it  be 
really  cancer,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  recurrence  of  the  disease 
within  two  years,  either  in  the  cicatrix  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  body ; 
that  the  disease  makes  more  rapid  progress  than  when  the  patient  is  left 
alone,  and  therefore  that  he  is  in  a  worse  position  than  before.     They  say, 


*0t  these  casetj,  only  two  were  cured — one  a  superficial  ulcer  on  the  face  ;  the 
other,  a  varicose  ulcer  of  the  leg. — AV. 
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further,  thit  it  is  often  impossible  to  remove  every  particle  of  disease  lis- 
sae  with  the  koife  ;  and  that  the  operation  itself  i^  sometimes  fatal,  either 
immediately  from  shock,  or  indirectly  from  pyaemia  or  exhaastiou. 

Ou  the  other  band,  the  opponents  of  caustics  say,  that  no  caustic  cao 
do  more  than  the  knife  towards  removing  the  cancerous  diathesis.  They 
admit  that  the  morbid  local  growth  can  be  removed,  but  they  assert  tha^ 
the  patient  is  not  in  a  better  position,  frequently  in  a  worse  position,  than 
if  the  knife  had  been  used.  Under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  tu- 
mor may  be  removed  in  a  few  moments  without  suffering  to  the  patient, 
and  every  portion  of  diseased  tissue  can  be  removed  if  proper  care  be  ta 
ken ;  while  the  action  uf  cuustic  is  very  slow,  often  excessively  painful, 
and  is  sometimes  apt  to  extend  beyond  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  sur- 
rounding structures.  They  add,  that  during  the  operation  of  the  caustic 
the  patient  is  not  free  from  the  danger  of  haemorrhage,  erysipelas,  or 
pyaemia,  and  thai  the  general  health  is  ver^  apt  to  suffer  from  the  long 
continued  pain  and  local  irritation.    * 

Now  I  am  disposed  to  look  upon  all  these  arguments  as  quite  secondary 
to  the  great  question,  which  mode  of  removinjc  the  tumor  is  most  likely 
to  be  followed  by  relapse.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two^ 
metlmds  are  pretty  equally  balanced  in  other  respects ;  and  I  apprehend 
we  shall  find  them,  even  in  this  respect,  also  pretty  equal.  Statistics  col* 
lected  with  a  good  deal  of  care  show  that  about  eight  ca^es  out  of  every 
ten  operated  on  by  the  knife  return  in  two  years.  Dr.  Fell  says  that  only 
three  out  of  ten  treated  by  him  returned  within  the  same  period.  One 
good  effect  of  the  trial  given  to  his  treatment  at  the  Middlesex  hospital 
will  be  that  the  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  tested.  At  present  you 
must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Landolfi  said  something  of  the  same 
kind,  yet  I  have  given  you  the  results  he  obtained  at  the  Salpetriere. — 
Pattison  harped  on  the  saihe  string,  and  I  have  shown  you  bow  far  he 
succeeded  in  preventing  relapse.  As  to  Plunket  and  Guy,  and  those 
who  used  arcenic,  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  th^ir  remedies 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  although  they  were  employed  long  enough  to  es- 
tablish their  reputation  all  over  the  world,  had  they  really  possessed  the 
powers  attributed  to  the^  of  curing  cancer. —  Va.  Med.  Journai, 


Asiatic  Cholera,  and  Cholera  Morbus.     By  Th.  Polland,  M.  D. 

We  believe  Asiatic  cholera  to  be  cholera  moibus  in  epidemic  form  ;  and 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  at  this  season  to  give  some  reasons  drawn 
from  analogy,  and  facts  for  this  belief.     We  are  aware  that  many,  \qA* 
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blj  a  imjoritj  of  the  profession  do  not  adroit  the  diseases  to  be  tho  pamc, 
and  look  upon  Asiuiic  cholera  ^'sui  genenR.''  We  are  (he  more  induocd 
to  saj  soineihiiig  on  the  subject  at  this  time,  as  we  liave  been  hearing  of 
sporadic  cas*  8  of -4 ji^//ic  cholera ;  and  as  we  h^-ar  of  them  ercry  pumracr 
fiom  int^n  of  hi^h  standing  and  authority,  and  whose  opinions  have  w<*i^ht, 
both  among  the  medical  and  non-m«'dical  public,  whose  fiars  aro  aroused, 
and  whose  anxiftj  about  personal  safety  and  injury  to  business  is  not  in- 
considerable. This  belief,  so  common  in  the  prosession,  we  are  con\inced 
has  arisen  from  Wunt  of  reflection,  and  we  have  been  rather  nstonishcd  at 
the  idea  that  epidemic  or  Asiatic  cholera  is  a  new  disease,  origimiting 
about  1817.  That  this  aflfcction  was  first  apparent  in  Europe  about  1830, 
is  a  matter  of  history.  Why  it  never  spread  from  the  em-t  to  tlie  west 
before  this  time,  we  know  not.  Possibly  the  increasing*  commerce  of  the 
world  had  some  agency  ;  but  as  this  might  involve  the  dictrine  of  conta- 
gion, we  do  not  design  to  express  any  opinion  to  this  effect,  and  mciely 
mention  the  fact. 

That  choleia  morbus  existed  in  an  epidemic^  firn:  at  an  early  age,  is 
plainly  evident.  It  is  desciibod  by  Aretaeus  and  Panlus  ^gineta,*  and 
by  Coelios  AurSBlianus,  the  latter  of  whom  observes  it  is  **  a  toinunt  of  the 
bowels,  loo:=eness  and  oppression  of  the  piaecordia,  vomiting  of  humor 
and  yellow  bile,  succeeded  by  matter  somewhat  resembling  the  white  of 
an  egg;  also  great  herft,  insatiable  thirst,  tension  of  the  jsinows  and  calves 
of  the  legs  and  arms;  praocordia  drawn  upwards,  with  pain  like  that  ofthe 
iliac  pas  ion — the  countenance  bein;^  colbipsed,  and  the  eyes  red.'' 

Bontius,  a  Dutch  physician,  writing  in  1029,  says,  in  describing  fhnlera 
mnrbus  at  Batavia,  '*  It  is  extiemely  fnquent.  In  the  cholera,  hut  bil- 
lions matter  irritating  tho  stomach  and  inte^tines  is  incessantly  and  copi- 
ously discharged  by  the  mouth  and  anus.  It  is  a  disorder  ofthe  most  aeute 
kind,  and  therefore  requires  immediate  application.         *         :fc         * 

Those  who  are  seized  with  the  desorder  ^ciiernliy  die,  and  thai  so  quickly 

at  in  the  spua  of  24  hours  at  mosty 

He  also  mentions  the  weak  pulse,  difficult  respiration,  coldness  of  sur- 
face, restlessness,  cold  sweat,  also  spasm,  which  he  says  exists  much  less 
than  in  the  Indies,  and  cites  on  case  of  the  steward  of  the  hospital  in  his 
country  who  died  of  this  disease,  with  convulsions,  in  j^ix  hours.  Though 
he  does  not  say  the  disease  was  epidemic  cholera,  he  has  evidently  and 
truly  portrayed  that  disease. 

Sydenham  describes  an  epidemic  cholera  morbus  in  1629  as  follows  : 


*Vid.  Bell  and  Condie  on  Cholera,  p.  1  i'L 
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^^  Immoderate  vomiting,  and  a  discbarge  of  vitiated  humors  by  stool^  with 
great  difficulty  and  pain  ;  violent  pain,  and  distension  of  tbe  abdomen 
and  intestines;  beart-burn,  tbirst,  quick  pulse,  beat  and  anxiety,  and  fre- 
quently a  small  and  irregular  pulse ;  great  nausea,  and  sometimes  colli- 
quative sweats ;  contraction  of  tbe  limbs ;  fainting,  coldness  of  tbe  extremi- 
ties, and  other  like  symptoms,  which  greatly  terrify  the  attendants,  and  of- 
ten destroy  tbe  patient  in  24  hours.'' 

Atid  again,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brady,  be  says  that ''  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  (1676)  the  cholera  morbus  raged  epidemically,  and  being  ren- 
dered more  severe  by  tbe  extraordinary  heat  of  tbe  season,  was  accom- 
panied with  more  violent  and  inveterate  convulsions  than  I  bad  hitherto 
observed  ;  for  not  only  tbe  abdomen  but  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and 
especially  those  of  the  arms  and  legs  were  effected  with  terrible  spasms.^' 

Dr.  Paisley,  who  wrote  in  1774,  speaking  of  cholera  morbus,  says,  *'  It 
is  often  epidemic  among  the  blacks  (natives,)  whom  it  destroys  quickly, 
as  their  relaxed  habits  cannot  support  the  effects  of  sudden  evacuations 
nor  the  more  powerful  operation  of  diseased  bile.''  Ho  also  says,  '^  When 
it  is  epidemic  here  it  is  totally  a  disease  of  highly  putrid  bile,  which  ope- 
rates on  the  system  as  a  poison,  and  brings  on  sudden  prostration  of 
strength^  and  spasms  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,"**  These  latter  re- 
marks refer  to  the  years  1769-70. 

Sonnerat,  who  traveled  in  India  in  1774  to  1781,  says,  "  There  is  an- 
other epidemical  disorder  which  reigns,  and  in  24  hours  or  less  carries  off" 
those  it  attacks.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  a  watery  flux,  ac- 
companied with  vomiting  and  extreme  faintness,  a  burning  thurst  and  op- 
pression of  the  breast,  and  a  supptesnon  of  urine.  They  wore  often  with- 
out pulse,  the  hands  and  ears  were  cold,  tbe  face  lengthened,  and  ey68 
sunken." 

He  also  describes  spasms  and  colicky  pains  as  being  attendants  on  this 
affection,  which  was  evidently  epidemic  cholera. 

British  army  officers  mention  a  similar  disease  which  prevailed  in  1775, 
at  Mauritius,  and  in  1781,  Mr.  Jameson,  secretary  to  the  Calcutta  medi- 
cal board,  says,  '*  A  disease .  resembling  cholera  attacked  a  division  of 
Bengal  troops  of  5,000  men,  with  inconceivable  fury.  Men  dropped  do^n 
by  dozens,  with  dreadful  spasms  of  tbe  extremities  and  trunk,  and  vomi- 
Mng  and  purging,  and  some  died  in  an  hour." 

Curtis,  surgeon  in  the  English  navy  at  Madras,  says,  the  *'  mort  de 
chien,  or  cramp,  bad  been  very  frequently  and  fatal  among  the  scamont 
the  sickness  being  attended  with  vomiting,  purging,  coldness  of  extremi- 
ties, sinking  and  lividity  of  the  face,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  pulse  scarcely, 
or  not  at  all  perceptible,  gre&t  thirst,  soakcn  condition  of  the  bands,  cramp, 
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thiD,  watery,  mucous  discharges  from  the  bowels,  spasms,  but  with  clear 
and  andlsturbed  iotellect  to  the  lost." 

The  ^'Bengal  report"  states,  that  in  April  1783  cholera  destroyed 
2o,000  people,  on  an  occasion  of  a  festival. 

Dr.  Duffin  of  t)ie  English  army  in  India,  says,  *'  In  1884,  cholera  mor- 
bus rages  with  great  violence,  and  is  so  rapid  in  its  progress  that  many  of 
the  noeo  are  carried  off  in  twelve  hours.  They  are  seized  with  nausea, 
frequent  heats  and  chills,  then  cold  sweats,  severe  griping  and  purgi^ig  of 
bilious  colluvies.'' 

Dr.  Davis,  describing  the  same  epidemic,  speaks  ^^  of  the  bladder  being 
empty  and  contracted,''  and  Mr.  Thompson  mentions  the  same  thing. 

Dr  Jas.  Johnson,  in  his  work  on  Tropical  Climates,  describes  cholera 
in  the  east  in  1804;  and  after  giving  the  history  of  a  case,  says  ''  This 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  that  dreadful  disease  which  has  obtained  the 
appellation  of ,  mort  de  chien '  or  death  of  the  dog.'' 

Other  observers  in  the  east  have  described  this  affection  as  prevailing 
in  1790  and  I8l4,  calling  it  "epidemic  cholera  morbus,"  *' cholera," 
and  '^  cholera  asphyxia" — the  name  of  Asiatic  cholera  being  first  given  to 
the  epidemic  which  started  in  the  east  in  1817,  traveling  west — another 
instance  of  a  new  name  misleading,  and  including  the  belief  of  a  new  dis- 
ease. 

Apart  from  fact,  analogy  supports  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
diseases.  All  observers  are  aware  that  epidemic  and  sporadic  diaentary 
differ  considerably  in  their  intensity,  in  some  of  their  symptoms,  and  in 
prognosis— sporadic  dysentery  in  our  climate  being  rarely  fatal ;  epidemic 
dysentery  frequently  so.  So  of  erysipelas — in  its  sporadic  form  it^  ten- 
dency is  to  recovery — in  its  epidemic  character  it  is  often  fatal,  particu- 
larly in  hospitals,  and  in  that  form  called  *^  black  tongue,''  and  in  that 
variety  attacking  the  peritoneum,  for  it  is  well  ascertained  that  when  the 
disease  is  epidemic,  it  is  apt  to  be  communicated  by  nurses  and  physi- 
cians, and  probably  through  the  atmosphere,  to  lying  in  women,  constitu- 
ting &  fatal  form  of  puerperal  fever.  And  these  remarks  apply  generally  ^ 
to  epidemic  disease,  which  is  almost  always  more  severe  than  when  spo« 
radio,  and  always  assuming  new  appearances  and  symptoms. 

Several  points  of  diagnosis  between  cholera  morbus  and  Asiatic  cholera 
have  been  laid  down.  Among  them  it  has  been  stated  by  Watson  and 
others,  that  in  the  latter  the  discharges  show  an  evidence  of  want  of  se- 
cretion of  bile,  while  in  the  former  they  are  billions.  I  am  sure  every 
one's  observation  will  disprove  this  assertion.  In  mild  cases  on\y  of  chol- 
era morbus  a  copious  secretion  and  discharge  of  bile  speedily  occurs,  and 
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stops  the  disease,  while  in  all  violent  cases  there  is  almost  always  an  entire 
absence  of  bile  in  the  evacuations.  The  older  writers  describe  comnion 
cholera  as  being  generally  attended  with  absence  of  bilious  discbarges ; 
and  on  the  other  h.uid,  some  of  these  writers,  as  already  quoted,  speak  of 
the  subjects  of  epidctnic  cholera  morbus  (evidently  our  Aniatic  cholera  of 
modern  times)  as  *'  being  overcome  by  the  more  powerful  operation  of 
diseased  bile,"  thus  rendering  it  probable  that  there  is  no  invariable  rule  ' 
on  this  point,  though  the  general  rule,  as  we  have  stated,  is  that  in  violent 
cases  of  this  disease  there  is  absence  of  bile  in  the  secretions. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  stated  to  be  **  suppression  of  urine''  in 
-Asiatic  cholera.  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  symptom  dependent  on 
prostration  and  want  of  innervation,  and  may  occur  as  well  in  fatal  cases 
of  sporadic  cholera  as  of  Asiatic.  Again  we  are  told  the  convalescence  is 
tedious  in  one  affection,  and  rapid  in  the  other,  and  that  secondary  fever 
f  jUows  only  Asiatic  cholera.  We  admit  Asiatic  cholera  is  attendant  with 
more  prostration,  graver  symptoms  and  longer  collapse  than  in  sporadic 
cases,  and  the  longer  an  organ  is  congested,  the  more  probability  there  is 
of  iiifl  nin  a  ion  and  cotisequt  nt  secoi  dniy  f«  ver. 

Another  point  of  distincti9n  is  said  to  be  that  cholera  morbus  is  brought 
on  by  imprudence  in  eating,  and  Asiatic  cliolt^ra  is  not.  Wh  re  a  disease 
is  epidemic,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  loaded  with  poisonous  material,  it 
of  course  reqnirt'S  less  exciting  causes  to  develop  the  malady  than  wh«  n 
the  atmosphere  is  healthy.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
bidly  nourislicd,  badly  arid  and  imprudent  portion  of  the  people  are  those 
who  are  subject  to  Asiatic  cholera.  A  man  livinjjr  in  a  well  ventilated,  dry 
apartment,  who  is  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  regular  in  hours 
need  not  fear  cholera,  even  though  he  live  in  the  impure  atmosphere  of  a 
diseased  city.  Possibly  cln)lera  may  sometimes  affect  such  a  person,  and 
wo  sometimes  hear  of  men  in  the  better  walks  of  life  being  its  victims,  but 
we  brliove  if  the  history  of  these  individuals  could  be  known,  it  would  be 
found  tbat  they  had  commiUed  some  imprudence  in  the  use  of  diet  or  al- 
coholic drinks,  or  lost  rest,  or  in  some  way  impaired  the  strength  and  tone 
of  the  digestive  apparatus ;  for  imprudent  drinking  particularly  will  do  this 
as  effectually  as  improper  eating. 

And  again — some,  bard  presfed  for  diffrrential  diagnosis,  tell  ns  <1  at 
cholera  morbus  is  rarely  fatal.  This  is  true  ;  but  this  is  true  of  all  spa* 
radio  di.^ease  compared  with  epidemic.  Chol<».ra  morbus  too,  including 
cholera  infantum,  is  more  fatal  than  some  are  willing  to  admit.  In  Phil- 
adelphia, in  ten  years  ending  January  1,  lb32,  frcm  the  report  of  the 
board  of  health,  the  deaths  from  sporadic  cholera  were  2,437,  of  which  1 14 
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were  over  ten  years  of  ago,  and  this  too  at  a  time  when  the  populatioD  was 
Bmill  as  compared  with  the  present. 

Those  who  dwell  on  the  rare  fatality  of  cholera  morbns,  are,  we  j?u5pect, 
diose  who,  seeing  a  very  severe  case  of  sporadic  disease,  pronounce  'it 
Asiatic  cholera,  because  they  discover  here,  particularly  if  the  paticut  is 
moribund,  all  the  symptoms  they  ascribe  to  Asiaiic  cholera. 

We  design  to  say  a  few  words  of  rreatmont,  which,  reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy of  the  most  successful  treatment  in  sporadio  cholera,  and  from  facts 
and  stati:itics,  we  believe  to  bo  apiam.  We  would  not  neglect  other  rem- 
edies and  adjuvants,  calomel,  counter-irritants  and  stimulants,  but  welo(»k 
on  this  one  medicine  as  the  sheet-anchor,  and  wo  have  often  asked  the 
qocstion,  with  what  other  remedy  can  you  restrain  the  vomiting  and  pur- 
ging to  prevent  collapse,  and  give  your  calomel  an  opportunity  of  acting  on 
the  liver  ?  and  have  never  obtained  a  satisfactory  reply.  We  have  been 
told  that  in  some  caces  there  is  death  withuut  vomiting  and  purging. — 
These  caces  ate  very  rare,  and  form  the  exception,  all  observers  and  au- 
thors agreeing  upon  the  general  fact  that  diarrho3a  aud  vomiting  are  the 
precursory  symptoms  of  Asiatic  cholera  ;  and  in  cases  of  death  without 
Vomiting  and  purging,  post-mortem  examination  has  proved  the  intestines 
are  leaded  with  effused  scrum,  which  probably  was  not  thrown  (»ff  per  anum 
from  want  of  muscular  power,  the  poison  having  produced  sudden  sedation 
and  prastration  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  Possibly  opium  given  early 
in  these  would  have  allayed  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  have 
produced  regular  distribution  of  nerve  power  and  given  time  for  remedies, 
and  the  '*  vis  medioatrix  ^'  to  have  had  fair  phiy. 

The  writer  6f  ihl*  has  seen  cholera  supervene  while  the  system  was  ful- 
ly onder  the  influence  of  mercury;  aud  we  are  much  di(<posed  to  coincide 
with  those  who  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  secretion  and  diicharge 
of  bile  and  return  of  the  secretions  is  rather  the  effect  than  the  case  of  (lie 
system  righting  itself,  and  that  the  ^^  post  hoc,  propter  hic  ''  reasoning 
has  been  applied  to  the  action  of  calomel  in  cholern. 

We  have  never  been  a  believer  in  the  congestive  action  of  opium  in 
cholera.  By  subduing  ncuro-sthcnia  and  equalizing  irregular  distribu- 
tion of  ncrvo  force,  we  believe  it  is  decidedly  antictmqestlve  in  this  as 
well  as  other  affections.  Improperly  used  in  checking  secretion,  and  pro- 
ducing constipation  of  the  bowels,  it  may  prove  congestive  to  the  brain 
and  other  organs,  but  this  cannot  apply  to  cholera. 

In  this  connection  we  may  properly  allude  to  the  statistics  furnished 
by  the  ''report  of  the  London  board  of  health,''*  to  which  are  attached 

«Vide  Va.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonnial,  Jolj  1855,  p.  89. 
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the  distinguished  names  of  Drs.  Pain,  Alderson,  Babingson  and  Tweedie. 
2  J49  well  developed  cases  of  cholera  are  reported,  the  general  per  cent- 
age  of  death  following  each  plan  of  treatment  being  of 

Eliminants,  .  .  -  -  -  71.7  percent^ 

Stimulants,  -----  54.         " 

Alteratives  (calomel  and  opium,)     -  -  -  36.2 

Astringents  (chalk  and  opium,)       -  -  -  20,3 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  of  the  150  cases  treated  with  the  chalk  and 
opium  with  such  favorable  results,  not  one-third  had  entered  the  stage  of 
collapse,  while  of  the  166  treated  by  salines,  three-quarters  were  collapsed  ; 
andof  the*124  cases  in  which  caster  oil  treatment  was  adopted,  all  bat  12 
were  in  collapse.  Still  this  testimony  is  very  strong  in  favor  of  the  opiam 
treatment.  • 

The  fairest  test  is  to  take  the  collapse  cases,  and  draw  the  comparison, 
the  fatality  being  as  follows : 

Calomel  and  opium,  .  ...  59  per  cent. 

Calomel  (large  doses,)  -  -  -  -  60  " 

Salines,  -  -  -  -  62  " 

Chalk  and  opium,  -  -  -  -  63  " 

Calomel  (small  doses,)  -  -  -  -  73  " 

Caster  oil,             -  -.  -  -  -  75  " 

Sulphuric  acid,     -  -  -  -  -  78  " 

Ilere,  though  collapse  had  taken  place,  the  opium  with  calomel  was  more 
successful  than  calomel  alone ;  and  it  is  in  this  state  that  opin  Ji  has  been  so 
much  condemned,  and  regarded  by  some,  as  fatal.  Before  collapse  the 
opium  treatment  was,  as  evidenced  by  the  first  table,  by  far  most  success- 
ful. 

Ten  thousand  coses  of  cholera  diarrhoea  were  treated ;  and  the  commit- 
tee say  the  sulphuric  acid  treatment  was  the  most  efficacious  ever  prac- 
ticed— the  saline  treatment  being  least  successful — and  the  calomel  and 
opium  next  in  efficacy  to  the  sulpihuric  acid. 

In  a  disease,  necessarily  so  fatal  as  cholera,  when  fully  formed,  diversi- 
ty of  opinion  will  probably  continue  to  exist  as  re^jards  treatment ;  but  we 
conceive  that  every  one  who  will  fairly  investigate  the  snbject,  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  we  have  endeavored  to  enforce,  that  cholera  morbus  and 
Asiatic  cholera  are  one  and  the  same  disease.  Analogy,  the  fact  that 
the  same  organs  arc  affected  in  the  so-called  two  diseases  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  additional  consideration  that  a  person  dying  with  speradie 
and  another  with  Asiatic  cholera,  exhibit,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  same 
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oonditioQ  of  things,  are  all,  wo  oonoeive,  vory  strong  eyidencesof  the  truth 
of  oar  position. 

If  we  succeed  at  all  in  allaying  the  constant  talk  every  summer  about 
''  Asiatic  cholera,"  we  shall  be  paid  for  our  trouble  in  prepairing  this  pa- 
per.—  Ta,  Med.  Journal. 


Andrews  on  ike  Physiology  of  the  three  Registers  of  the  Human  Voice. 

At  the  request  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Cady,  Editor  of 
the  Chicago  Musical  RevieWj  and  well  known  talented  ex-Editor  of  the 
N.  Y.  Musical  Review,  I  have  lately  made  some  new  investigations  re- 
specting the  action  of  the  vocal  organs  in  singing,  and  have  arrived  at 
some  conclusions  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
publication,  and  for  which  therefore  I  may  claim  originality. 

Mr.  Cady  is  a  gentleman  not  only  of  high  musical  attainments,  but  also 
of  liberal  education,  and  of  an  unusually  clear  and  analytic  mind,  so  that 
with  his  assistance  and  suggestions  I  have  been  able  to  attain  an  explana- 
tion of  facts  which  with  most  of  our  leading  professors  of  music  would 
have  been  impossible. 

AU  educated  singers  understand  that  there  are  three  modifications  of 
the  Yoioe  cultivated,  which  are  called  registers^  and  that  in  passing  from 
one  to  the  other  the  vocalist  is  conscious  of  some  movement  or  change  in 
the  larynx. 

The  first,  or  the  Chest  Register^  is  that  quality  of  voice  produced  by 
male  singers  on  the  lower  and  middle  notes  of  their  compass,  and  by  the 
female  on  the  lowest  notes  in  her  reach,  for  instance  those  below  the 
middle  G.  This  register  is  sonorous  and  capable  of  great  power,  and 
conveys  to  the  ear  a  slight  sense  of  roughness  like  the  reedy  tone  of  a 
clarionet.  It  is  the  tone  adopted  by  the  male  in  common  conversation. 
The  second,  or  medium  register^  is  that  smooth  mellow  tone  used  by 
good  tenor  singers  on  the  high  notes  and  by  females  on  the  middle  notes, 
ibr  instance  in  the  vicinity  of  6  and  A. 

The  third,  or  head  register^  is  the  clear  flute  like  tone  used  by  females 
on  the  high  notes,  for  instance  on  the  upper  F  and  0.  In  the  male  voice 
the  head  register  exists  under  the  name  of  falsetto^  but  as  it  is  not  of  good 
quality,  the  best  authorities  reject  it  as  unworthy  of  cultivation  in  our  sex, 
hence  it  is  customary  for  musicians  to  say  that  the  male  voice  has  only 
two  roasters,  the  chest  and  the  medium,  while  the  female  has  three.--' 
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Pbjsiologicallj;  however^  the  falsetto  is  the  head  register  of  the  male,  so 
that  the  three  registers  really  exist  in  eaoh  sex.  It  may  be  proper  to 
raentioD  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  musical  terms,  that 
the  falsetto  is  that  shrill  forced  tone  capable  of  being  uttered  by  the  male, 
which  resembles  the  female  voice. 

These  three  registers  do  not  differ  merely  in  pilch.  They  are  different 
in  qaality.  There  are  several  parts  of  the  scale  which  may  be  given  in 
either  of  the  chest  or  the  medium  register,  and  there  are  three  others  in 
the  vicinity  of  C  which  a  person  can  give  at  will  in  either  the  chest,  the 
medium f  or  the  head  register,  and  in  changing  from  one  register  to  anoth- 
er on  the  same  key,  the  singer  is  distinctly  conscious  of  some  action  in  the 
larynx.  ♦ 

It  was  the  nature  of  thb  action  which  Mr.  Cady  requested  me  to  inves- 
tigate y  the  physiology  of  the  whole  matter  beiug  apparently  unknown 
both  to  medical  and  musical  writers. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  here  recapitulate  briefly  the  anatomy 
of  the  larynx  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 

The  frame  work  of  the  larynx  is  the  cricoid  cartilage  which  has  the 
form  of  a  ring.  Upon  the  upper  edge  of  this  is  articulated  in  front  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  posteriorly  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages.  These 
three  serve  as  pegs  for  the  attachment  of  the  vocal  ligaments.  The  vocal 
ligaments  consist  of  a  pair  of  tendons  attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage 
anteriorly,  and  running  one  to  each  arytenoid  cartilage  posteriorly.  Each 
one  is  connected  to  its  own  side  of  the  larynx  by  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. Thus  each  one  has  the  form  of  a  half  moon  with  the  tendon  in 
its  straight  edge,  and  when  they  are  put  upon  the  stretch  so  as  to  bring 
the  edges  in  contact,  the  two  form  a  perfect  diaphragm  across  the  larynx. 
By  this  arrangement,  therefore  the  motion  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  forward 
and  of  the  arytenoids  backwards  will  put  the  ligaments  upon  the  stretch 
across  the  larynx.  The  two  arytenoid  cartilages  have  the  form  of  levers 
bent  to  a  right  angle.  The  fulcrum  is  at  the  angle  where  they  are, 
articulated  to  the  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  long  arm  of  the 
lever  projects  upward  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  short  arm 
called  the  anterior  process  projects  horizontally  forward  into  the  larynx ; 
it  is  the  short  arm  to  which  the  vocal  ligament  is  attached,  so  that  whaiev^ 
er  motions  the  anterior  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  make,  the  vocal 
ligaments  will  partake  of. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  so  articulated  as  to  allow  of  motion  in  all 
directions.  Therefore,  if  the  points  of  the  anterior  processes  rotate  out- 
ward, they  will  carry  the  edges  of  the  two  vocal  ligaments  asunder  and 
leave  a  wide  space  for  the  passage  of  the  breath,  but  if  they  are  rotated 
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inwards  so  as  to  bo  applied  against  each  other,  the  vocal  ligaments  will 
have  tbdir  edges  brought  into  contact,  and  if  the  ligaments  are  put  upon 
the  stretch  and  air  forced  through  the  crevice  between  them ,  a  vocal 
sound  is  produced. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  vocal  ligaments 
act  in  uttering  sound,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  lips  in  blowing  a  sax 
horn  or  any  of  the  trumpet  instruments.  In  the  latter  operation,  the  lips 
are  drawn  tightly  across  the  mouthpiece  of  the  instrument  and  the  breath 
driven  through  the  crevice  between  them.  In  the  larynx,  the  vocal  li(^a- 
ments  are  stretched  across  the  cavity  and  applied  to  each  other  in  the 
same  manner.  The  ligaments  however  being  thinner,  give  a  more  deli- 
cate sound  than  the  lips.  The  huvian  vocal  organs  act  on  the  principle  >/ 
the  trumpet.  It  is  important  to  be  clear  on  this  poiat,  otherwise  the  sub- 
ject of  the  register  cannot  be  understood.  That  this  is  toe  method  «»r 
vocal  action,  I  have  proved  both  by  experiment  and  by  actuaUy  smvf^ 
the  human  vocal  chords  in  action  in  the  living  subject. 

To  try  the  experiment,  take  two  slips  of  sheet  india  rubber  ar.i  t">. 
them  tightly  over  the  end  of  a  tube,  for  instanca  the  large  end  of  z  ^^crr.- 
en  stethoscope :  let  them  be  tightly  stretched  on,  covering  the  w!iole  cue 
except  a  very  minute  fissure  between  their  two  edges.  If  voa  now  put 
the  small  end  to  your  mouth  and  blow,  a  clear  musical  sound  will  be  pro- 
daoed,  and  the  edges  of  the  rubber  may  be  distinctly  scon  to  vibrate. 

Some  months  ago,  I  saw  the  rare  spectacle  of  the  vocal  Pgaments  e:£- 
posed  to  sight  in  a  living  person. 

A.  B.,  in  a  temporary  fit  ot  insanity,  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor.  The 
wound  was  of  enormous  size  and,  of  course,  gaped  widely.  The  cutting 
instrument  had  shaved  off  the  top  of  the  larynx  completely,  just  above 
the  vocal  ligaments,  exposing  them  to  full  view.  The  patient  bad  not 
severed  any  large  vessels,  and  at  the  time  I  was  called  in,  was  free  from 
delirium. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  were  seen  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  larynx, 
the  superior  processes  pointing  upward  into  the  pharynx  as  usual,  and  the 
anterior  processes  rotated  outwards  so  as  to  leave  a  wide  angle  between 
them,  and  the  points  rested  against  the  sides  of  the  laryngeal  cavity. 
The  vocal  ligaments  therefore  were  carried  outward  and  folded  against 
the  ake  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  so  that  the  opening  was  large  and  the 
respiration  silent  and  easy.  The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost, 
and  at  my  request,  the  patient  repeatedly  uttered  sounds  while  I  watched 
the  action  of  the  organs.  At  every  effort  to  speak  the  anterior  processes 
of  the  arytenoids  swung  inwards,  described  about  the  eighth  of  a  circle 
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each,  until  thoy  camo  io  contact ;  this  broaght  the  vocal  ligaments  togeth- 
er, and  they  could  now  be  distinctly  seen  stretched  tightly  over  the  whole 
opening  like  a  diaphragm,  and  as  the  breath  was  expelled  between  them, 
the  two  coapted  edges  were  easily  observed  to  vibrate,  while  the  sound 
was  produced  I  repeated  these  observations  until  I  was  fully  satisfied, 
and  I  regarded  them  with  great  interest,  because  such  opportunities  to 
see  the  vocal  organs  in  action,  must  be  extremely  rare. 

I  consider  therefore  that  I  have  clearly  proved  that  the  vocal  organs 
act  on  the  principle  of  the  lips  applied  to  the  mouth  piece  of  a  trumpet, 
and  not  as  Carpenter  says,  like  the  reed  on  a  clarionett,  still  less  as  othern 
have  said,  like  a  flute,  like  an  PDolian  harp,  like  an  organ  pipe,  or  like  a 
piano  string. 

The  changes  in  pitch  of  the  voice  are  accomplished  as  every  one  knows^ 
by  tightening  or  relaxing  the  vocal  ligaments.  This  is  effected  by  Uie 
action  of  muscles  on  the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages,  to  which  the 
ligaments  are  attached.  In  the  trumpet,  similar  changes  of  pitch  are 
made  by  tightening  and  relaxing  the  lips.  I  have  been  thus  prolix  in 
prefacing  this  subject,  because  unless  the  foregoing  points  are  borne  in 
mind,  the  physiology  of  these  organs  cannot  be  understood. 

The  chest  register,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  that  peculiar  quality  of 
voice  used  by  male  singers  en  the  low  and  middle  notes,  and  by  females 
on  the  low  notes  alone.  It  is  reedy  in  character,  conveying  to  the  oar  an 
impression  of  slight  roughness,  and  giving  a  corresponding  feeling  in  the 
larynx  of  the  performer.  It  is  accompanied  by  greater  pressure  of  air  in 
the  chest  than  the  other  registers,  as  tbough  the  opening  through  which 
it  is  forced  were  smaller,  and  the  resistance  therefore  greater.  I  suppose 
this  quality  of  sound  to  be  produced  by  placing  the  edges  of  the  vocal 
c/iords  prelty  firmly  together ,  so  that  they  strike  each  other  at  every  vibra- 
tion. The  proof  of  this  proposition  is  first  the  analogy  of  other  instru- 
ments, secondly  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  thirdly  the  sensations  of 
the  performer. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  larynx  acts  on  the  principle  of  the  trum- 
pet. Now  if  any  one  will  experiment  carefully  with  a  sax  horn  or  any 
similar  instrument,  he  will  find  that  like  the  human  voice  it  has  two  reg- 
isters corresponding  to  the  chest  and  middle  ;  but  that  it  has  not  the 
head  register  for  reasons  that  will  be  apparent  presently. 

The  quality  in  brass  instruments  corresponding  to  the  chest  register, 
when  carried  to  excess,  is  that  harsh  rattling  sound  which  players  techni- 
cally call  '^  tearing  the  instrument."  It  is  frequently  heard  in  the  trom- 
bone, especially  when  played  by  one  who  b  ambitious  to  make  more  than 
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bis  share  of  the  noise.  The  chest  register  is  ased  by  brass  bands  in  out- 
door martial  music,  while  the  medium  register  is  more  used  when  inside 
of  buildings  and  on  soil  passages. 

If  the  experimenter  carefully  notices  in  what  manner  he  produces  these 
variations,  he  will  find  that  in  the  chest  register  he  presses  his  lips  more 
firmly  together,  and  is  obliged  to  use  a  correspondingly  greater  pressure 
of  the  che6t  to  force  the  air  through  them.  Like  causes  produce  like 
effects,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  in  the  chest  register  of  the  voice  a 
similar  pressure  of  the  vocal  chords  against  each  takes  place.  If  so, 
then  we  readily  see  why  a  greater  force  of  the  lungs  is  requisite  in  ex- 
pelling the  air. 

If  we  recur  to  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  we  find  the  thyroary  tenoideus 
muscles  adapted  to  this  very  function.  They  arise  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  concavity  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  just  external  to  the  vo- 
cal tendoms,  and  running  backwards  are  attached  to  the  external  process- 
es of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  so  that  by  their  contraction  they  rotate  the 
anterior  processes  inward,  and  press  the  ligaments  together,  and  this  ac- 
tion I  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  attempted  suicide  above  mentioned. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  sensations  of  the  vocalist,  we  are  still  further 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  chest  resgister  is  the  result  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  ;  for  in  this  register  the  singer  is 
conscious  of  very  great  muscular  effort  in  the  larynx.  On  the  high  notes, 
this  exertion  becomes  painful,  hence  the  resort  to  the  medium  or  head 
register  for  relief. 

If  we  recur  to  the  anatomy  (ff  the  larynx,  we  find  that  the  tension  of 
the  vocal  chords  on  which  the  pitch  depends,  is  regulated  by  the  action 
the  crko-thyroid  muscles,  which  draw  the  thyroid  cartilage  forward  thus 
tightening  the  chords. 

Now  the  thyro-arytenoi(^  muscles  from  their  position  tend  to  draw  the 
thyroid  cartilage  backwards,  hence  these  two  pairs  of  muscles  antagonize 
each  other,  so  that  when  the  thyro-arytenoids  contract  to  rotate  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  inwards  and  press  the  vocal  chords  together,  they  at  the 
same  time  tend  to  relax  the  chords  and  lower  the  pitch  of  the  sound, 
therefore  the  crico-arytenoid  muscles  in  drawing  the  thyroid  cartilage  for- 
ward to  raise  the  pitch,  have  to  act  not  only  against  the  physical  tension 
of  the  chord,  but  also  against  the  whole  power  of  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscles.  Hence  to  produce  a  high  note  in  the  chest  register,  causes  a 
painful  sense  of  muscular  effort  in  the  larynx,  because  the  muscles  which 
raise  the  pitch  have  to  act  against  the  whole  power  of  the  muscles  which 
press  the  cliords  together. 
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Another  proof  that  the  chest  register  is  the  result  of  placing  the  edges 
of  the  chords  in  contact,  is  that  the  singer  is  conscious  of  a  rough  vibrato- 
ry sensation  as  though  the  chords  touched  something. 

Still  another  proof,  and  one  which  is  perfectly  decisive  is  obtained  by 
the  followiniy  simple  experiment.  Let  one  place  hb  organs  in  position 
for  a  decided  chest  tone  and  then  make  the  effort  at  expiration  so  gently 
as  not  to  produce  the  sound.  He  will  find  that  no  air  escapes,  but  that 
the  passage  of  the  larynx  is  perfectly  closed  showing  that  the  vocal  chords 
not  only  are  in  contact,  but  are  pressed  together  with  sufficient  firmness 
to  require  some  force  to  expel  any  air  between  them.  If  he  now  in- 
crease the  force  of  the  expiratory  e£fort  sufficiently  to  expel  the  breath, 
a  marked  chest  tone  is  the  result. 

I  think  I  have  now  given  the  physiology  of  this  register  with  a  com- 
pleteness which  no  writer  either  medical  or  musical  has  before  attempted. 

After  these  explanations,  the  action  of  the  parts  in  the  medium  regist- 
er is  more  easily  elucidated.  In  passing  up  the  scale,  the  singer  arrives 
at  a  point  where  the  chest  register  becomes  painfully  laborious,  he  then 
changes  to  the  medium  register  :  immediately  he  is  conscious  of  a  diminu- 
tiou  of  pressure  in  his  lungs,  of  some  movement  in  his  larynx,  of  a  sudden 
sense  of  relief  in  the  laryngeal  muscles  and  of  a  greater  smoothness  in  the 
quality  of  the  tone.  The  medium  register  is  produced  by  'partly  relaxing 
Ike  Ihyro  arytenoid  muscles^  so  that  the  vocaI  chords  shall  not  quite  touch  at 
their  edges,  hut  leave  a  narrow  space  between  them.  In  this  state,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  offer  a  less  obstacle  to  passage  of  the  air  than  when 
they  are  pressed  together  for  the  chest  register ;  hence  the  diminished 
prcs.vjre  in  the  lungs,  of  which  the  singer  is  conscious.  The  production 
of  ihe  voice  does  not  necessarily  require  contact  of  the  chqrds.  In  the 
diTificial  larynx  which  I  have  constructed,  the  best  tones  arc  produced 
vhen  the  ligaments  are  slightly  separated.  Draper,  in  his  physiology, 
ilso  States  that  contact  of  the  chords  is  not  requisite,  although  he  does 
not  recognize  the  bearing  of  the  fact  on  the  registers.  In  like  manner, 
as  I  proved  that  in  the  chest  register  the  chords  are  pressed  together,  I 
will  now  show  that  in  the  medium  register  they  are  separated.  If  the 
experimenter  will  deliver  a  tone  on  the  medium  register  and  gradually 
diminish  the  pressuri^  of  the  luugs  until  the  sound  stops,  being  careful  to 
maintain  the  laryngeal  organs  in  the  same  position,  he  will  find  that  though 
the  breath  is  too  feeble  any  longer  to  produce  a  sound,  it  will  still  escape 
with  a  faint  hiss  from  the  larynx,  demonstrating  beyond  the  possibility  of 
error  that  the  vocal  chords  are  not  in  contact.  The  theory  accounts 
beautifully  for  the  sense  of  relief  in  the  laryngeal  muscles.     When  the 
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tbyro-arytenoids  relax  to  allow  the  chords  to  fall  apart,  their  relaxation 
dimiDishes  at  once  the  antagonism  which  they  exerted  against  the  crico- 
thyroids, and  the  latter  having  less  of  their  force  neutralized,  are  ahio 
with  less  effort  to  give  the  requisite  tension  to  the  vocal  ligaments.  This 
also  is  a  point  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  writer  has  before  explained. 
I  suppose  that  the  smoothness  of  the  tone  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
separated  chords  no  longer  strike  each  other  in  (heir  vibrations,  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  sensation  in  the  throat  is  for  the  same  cause. 

The  head  register  of  the  female  which  is  the  falsetto  of  the  male,  is,  as 
I  said  before,  that  flute  like  tone  used  by  females  on  the  highest  notes, 
but  which  in  male  singers  is  condemned  by  teachers  of  music,  because  in 
them  it  is  not  of  sufficient  flexibility  to  repay  cultivation.  The  proof 
that  the  falsetto  of  the  male  is  a  true  head  register  is  this :  First,  the 
quality  of  the  tone  is  identical ;  secondly,  boys  before  the  ago  of  puberty 
have  a  perfect  head  register  like  females.  As  the  voice  changes  at  pu- 
berty, the  chest  register  is  gradually  extended  downwards,  while  the  head 
register  is  contracted  in  compass  but  not  wholly  lost,  that  which  remains 
of  it  after  the  change  of  the  voice  being  called  falsetto. 

The  method  in  which  the  bead  tone  is  produced  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. Draper  says  it  is  considered  to  be  probably  due  to  harmonic 
subdivisions  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  trachea,  or  to  vibrations  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  vocal  chords.  That  this  is  not  true,  is  evident  from  the 
fnct  that  in  wind  instruments  it  is  always  the  column  of  air  beyond  the 
point  of  sound,  which  regulatea  the  pitch  and  not  the  column  od  the 
hither  side  of  it.  So  of  the  vibration  of  the  edges  of  the  ligaments. — 
Their  line  of  tension  is  parallel  to  the  edge,  therefore  by  the  law  of  such 
organs,  a  vibration  of  the  extreme  edge  alone  would  merely  result  in  a 
feebler  sound,  but  not  in  a  higher  pitch. 

But  if  wo  examine  more  attentively  the  anatomy  of  the  larynx,  wo  find 
an  arrangement  exactly  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  head  register. 

When  a  violinist  wishes  to  obtain  a  high  note  from  a  string,  he  "  stops  '* 
it  against  the  finger  board  with  his  finger  thereby  .shortening  its  vibratory 
part.  Precisely  analogous  to  this,  there  is  an  arrangement  in  the  larynx 
for  ''  stopping''  the  vocal  chords  so,  as  to  render  them  virtually  shorter. 
The  anterior  processes  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  of  considerable 
length,  perhaps  one  fourth  or  one  third  of  the  entire  anterior-posterior 
diameter  of  the  larynx.  Now  if  these  cartilages  are  not  firmly  fixed,  they 
will  vibrate  with  the  chords,  and  practically  they  are  then  a  part  of  the 
chords,  so  that  the  vibratory  organ  includes  no:  only  the  vocal  tendon, 
but  the  processes  of  the  arytenoids  to  which  they  are  attached.     This  is 
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tho  ooodition  in  the  chest  and  medium  registers,  but  in  the  head  register 
I  suppose  that  the  arjteooids  are  placed  id  contact  so  firmly  and  so  fixed 
by  the  muscles,  that  they  no  longer  vibrate  as  a  part  of  the  cords,  bat 
by  mutual  pressure  ''stop''  each  other  and  become  fixed  points  like 
pegs  to  which  the  tendons  are  fastened.  The  vibrations  therefore  are 
confined  to  the  tendinous  part  of  the  chord,  thus  shortening  them  about 
one  third,  and  rasing  the  pitch  of  the  sound  proportionally.  Hence  the 
reason  why  the  highest  notes  can  only  be  produced  in  the  head  register. 
With  this  shortening,  tho  same  amount  of  tension  produces  a  much  higher 
pitch  than  when  the  whole  length  of  the  organ  vibrates  according  to  well 
known  acoustic  laws,  or  conversely  the  same  note  can  be  given  with  much 
less  muscular  tension,  hence  the  sense  of  relief  which  one  feels  in  passing 
into  this  regi<<ter. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  writer  has  ever  before  shown  that  tho  principle  of 
''  stopping''  was  made  use  of  in  the  larjnz.     If  so,  I  may  claim  to  be 
the  first  one  who  has  exp!aiDed  the  physiology  of  the  three  registers  of 
the  human  voice. — Peninsular  Journal, 
Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  1,  1S57. 

E.  Andrews. 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Editorial  Responsibility. 

We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  Editors  of  this 
Journal  are  equally  responsible  for  the  matter  contained  in 
the  Editorial  Department. 

We  are  induced  to  make  this  statement,  from  the  fact  that 
an  exchange  has  recently  singled  out  one  of  the  Editors  for  u 
most  unjustifiable  personal  attack. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  wish  it  as  distinctly  understood,  that 
we  detest  controversy,  and  can  only  be  drawn  into  it  for  the 
defence  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  sacred  rights.— 
While  we  have  not,  perhaps,  that  remarkable  "independ- 
ence and  freedom  from  jealousies  and  fears,"  characteristic  of 
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a  certain  gassy  "  Falstaff/'  we  yet  think  that  we  have  some 
conception  of  our  rights  and  a  somewhat  determined  purpose 
to  maintain  them. 


The  Medical  Regulator  Again. 

Dk.  Bowling,  of  the  Nashville  Journal,  has  thought  proper, 
a  second  time,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  as  regulator  of 
American  Medical  affairs,  and  especially  of  the  press,  to  intro- 
duce the  name  of  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  in  an 
offensive  way,  into  the  columns  of  his  Journal,  as  we  believe 
he  calls  it.  Now,  though  we  have  but  little  to  say  in  reply  to 
the  foul  emanations  which  are  constantly  issuing  from  that 
source,  that  little,  must  be  very  decided. 

In  reference  to  the  last  issue,  we  pronounce  it  untrue  that  we 
have  employed  any  part  of  our  time  in  abuse  of  the  American 
Medical  Association ;  so  far  from  it ;  we  are  to-day  a  better 
friend  of  that  institution  than  the  individual  referred  to.  It  is 
true,  that  we  have,  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  privileges 
of  a  freeman  though  fit  to  express  our  opposition  to  the  per- 
version of  the  Association  from  its  proper  and  legitimate 
objects — ^the  advancement  of  medical  science  and  the  promo- 
tion of  harmony  in,  and  elevation  of  the  profession — to  the 
pursuit  of  visionary  or  selfish  schemes. 

W  e  have  been  presumptuous  enough  to  attempt  to  discuss 
the  powers  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  connection 
with  the  rights  of  individual  members  of  the  profession  and 
those  of  State  organizations,  and  instead  of  an  attempt  to 
refute  our  positions  in  a  courteous  and  gentlemanly  way,  we 
have  been  met  by  an  insufferable  arrogance  and  insolence 
to  which  we  do  not  teel  disposed  to  submit. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  we  do  not  know 
that  we  have  any  special  interest  in  maintaining  friendly  re- 
lations with  "  A  Western  Editor,'*  but  we  do  feel  a  special 
interest  in  saying  to  him  that  we  shall  continue  to  despise  and 
denounce  hypocrisj/j  even  though  it  present  itself  under  the 
specious  garb  of  diplomacy. 
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The  Presidency  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

It  is  evident  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  selecting  the  presiding  officer  of  our  national  congress  must  be 
made.  We  have  felt  for  years  that  some  one  should  speak  out  upon  the 
subject.  We  would  have  spoken  a  year  ago,  had  not  the  fact  that  the 
meeting  of  the  association,  for  1856,  was  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  and  that 
the  candidate  then  most  prominent  and  since  saccessful,  has  been  in  a 
position  of  personal  antagonism  with  an  interest  which  we  represent,  pre- 
vented us.  Any  attack  made  by  us,  at  that  time,  would  have  been  con- 
construed  as  personal,  and  as  having  its  origin  in  local  prejudices  or  jeal- 
ousies ;  we  therefore  held  our  peace,  and  consented  to  forego  our  protest 
against  an  evil  which  must  eventually  impair  the  respectability  of  the 
association,  and  turn  from  it  the  regard  of  the  best  men  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Nashville.  Wc  have  none  but 
friends  in  that  locality,  and  we  believe  that  they,  too,  will  acquiesce  in 
our  plans  for  reform,  or  help  to  suggest  another  looking  to  the  same  end. 

The  evil  to  which  we  allude  is  self-evident.  Custom,  not  law,  has 
made  it  the  usual  course  to  select  the  president  of  the  association  from 
the  city  in  which  the  session  is  held.  Thus  the  two  meetings  held  at 
Philadelphia  have  given  us  Profs.  Chapman  and  Wood,  as  presidents ; 
that  in  St.  Louis,  Prof  Poe ;  that  in  Richmond,  Dr.  R.  B.  Wellford , 
and  that  in  Detroit,  Dr.  Z.  Pitcher.  In  only  one  instance  has  the  rule 
failed  to  hold  good.  At  the  meeting  in  New  York,  in  1853,  no  one  wor- 
thy of  the  office  was  found  in  that  great  city,  and  Dr.  Jonathan  Knight, 
of  New  Haven,  was  chosen.  Wc  hoped  then  that  the  precedent  thus 
established  in  a  large  city,  might  be  permitted  to  hold  good  in  the  small 
towns ;  but  it  is  not  so  to  be.  It  is  evident,  that  until  it  is  put  out  of 
the  power  of  the  nominating  committee  to  virtually  elect  the  president, 
we  shall  forever  be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  that  happy  individual  who 
happens  to  be  the  Nestor  of  the  place  of  meeting.  Grey  hairs  are  hon- 
ored at  the  expense  of  working  men.  Worse  than  this.  To  follow  back 
the  chain  of  promotion,  we  shall  find  that  the  association  take  the  man 
the  nominating  committee  chose  to  give  them,  and  the  committee  take 
the  man  they  are  instructed  to  by  the  wire-pullers  of  the  particular  local- 
ity. In  a  small  town,  with  some  forty  to  fifty  physicians,  this  matter 
can  usually  be  cozily  arranged  among  themselves,  with  more  regard  to 
their  own  interests  than  to  the  dignity  or  the  association. 

We  regard  the  presidency  of  the  American  Medical  Association  as  an 
honor  too  high  to  be  lightly  bestowed  upon  any  man.  The  considera- 
tion of  locality  is  the  last  that  should  be  thought  of.  It  is  nonsense  to 
make  it  a  mere  compliment  to  a  town,  in  return  for  a  good  feed  and  abun- 
dant champagne.  The  occupant  of  that  high  station  should  be  chosen 
from  the  profession  at  large.  He  who  has  labored ;  he  who,  through  ma- 
ny years,  has  toiled  to  advance  his  paofession  ;  he  who  has  built  up  for 
himself  a  name  as  a  discoverer  or  medical  philosopher ;  and  who,  per- 
haps, has  found  no  other  reward  than  a  good  name  for  all  his  efforts,  such 
an  one  is  our  candidate. — Buffalo  Med.  Joui^al. — Nashville  Journal. 
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We  endorse  without  hesitation  the  views  of  the  Buffalo  Journal.  *  * 
We  believe  that  the  nomination  of  this  officer  should  be  taken  from  the 
Nominating  Committee,  and  that  he  should  be  elected  by  the  Associa- 
tion by  ballot.  In  no  other  way  can  the  presiding  officer  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  the  Association.  In  this  way  the  promotion  of  a 
member  to  this  exalted  office  would  be  to  confer  upon  him  the  highest 
honor  in  the  power  of  his  professional  countrymen.  This  plan  would  se- 
cure the  attendance  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  brethren,  for  the  se- 
lection would  necessarily  be  made  from  those  present.  But  when  it  is 
understood  beforehand  that  this  office  is  rather  the  result  of  the  acciden- 
tal conjunction  of  the  place  of  meeting  and  place  of  residence,  the  posi- 
tion cannot  be  ragarded  of  a  distinguished  honor.  Every  physician  who 
loves  his  profession  must  be  ambitious  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  more 
high-minded  and  honorable  of  his  brethren,  and  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
such  honors  as  they  can  through  their  public  meetings  and  associations 
confer  upon  him,  and  to  this  extent  every  one  may  be  regarded  as  feel- 
ing more  or  less  personally  interested  in  the  presidency  of  our  Associa- 
tion, the  very  highest  position  which  our  suffrage  can  secure  to  the  wor- 
thy among  us.  The  framers  of  our  constitution  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  influence  of  local  circumstances  in  determining  the  presidency  of  the 
Association,  but  as  experience  clearly  shows  that  such  is  the  fact,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  is  now  the  first  great  dutyof  this  body  to  so  amend  the 
constitution  as  to  secure  a  more  just  and  equitable  method  of  appointing 
its  president.  But  as  the  present  provisions  cannot  be  repealed  at  the 
next  meeting,  a  constitutional  provision  requiring  the  resolutions  to 
change  the  instrument  shall  lay  over  to  the  next  meeting,  our  brethren 
abroad  may  very  naturally  expect  in  advance  some  expression  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  profession  in  the  State  upon  that  point.  Those  with  whom 
we  have  discussed  this  subject  here  agree  that  the  habit  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  selecting  its  presiding  officer  from  the  city  in  which  the  meeting 
occurs,  is  a  bad  one,  and  cannot  fail  to  destroy  the  dignity  and  honor  of 
the  position,  and  consequently  impair  the  honor,  dignity  and  usefulness 
of  the  Association,  and  that  the  sooner  a  bad  habit  is  corrected  the  bet- 
ter, and  do  therefore  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  reformation  may  bd- 
gin  at  Nashville  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  — Nashvilh 
Jaumal. 

We  present  above  the  position  of  the  Nashville  Journal  in 
reference  to  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  October  preceding  the  meeting  in  Nashville  ;  notwith- 
standing which,  one  of  the  Editors  became  the  President  of 
the  body,  with  the  concurrence,  (as  we  have  a  right  to  pre- 
sume from  his  own  statement  in  the  September  number  of 
this  year,)  of  the  other,  who  had  taken  such  decided  ground 
against  the  selection  of  the  President  of  the  Association  from 
the  place  at  which  the  meeting  was  held,  for  which  course,  as 
he  says,  "Dr.  Eve  also  declared." 
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Now  the  excuse  for  this,  aj^parenily  double  faced  operation 
is,  ( according  to  Dr.  Bowlings  defence,)  "a  double  game  of 
Dr.  Gross,"  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  selecting  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Association 
from  some  other  locality  than  that  occupied  by  the  body,  but 
who  was  afterwards  found  "  advising  and  endeavoring  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  success  to  secure  the  election  of  a  Ten- 
nesseean  to  that  office." 

A  change  in  the  views  of  Dr.  Gross,  made  the  selection  of 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Nashville  Journal,  an  indispensable 
necessity,  they  being  the  only  men  in  Tennessee  who  could  be 
even  thought  of  as  deserving  that  position.  Comment  upon 
such  logic  is  useless. 

Now,  we  mean  for  it  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  matter 
we  have  said  nothing  intended  to  be  personally  oflensive  to- 
wards Dr.  Eve  or  in  any  way  disrespectful  of  him — we  have 
not  said  that  he  had  any  agency  in  bringing  himself  before 
the  nominating  committee  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Association,  but  we  do  say  that  the  Editor  of 
the  Nashville  Journal  has  placed  not  only  himself  but  his 
assistant  in  a  very  unenviable  attitude  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  however  we  could  have  had  no  disposition  to 
alludd,  but  for  the  dictatorial  and  offensive  course  of  this 
inflated  boaster. 


Death  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 


The  death  of  Charlotte  Bront6  is  the  saddest  fact  in  a  life  whose  key- 
note was  sorrow,  and  whose  melancholy  music  filled  the  very  atmosphere 
in  which  she  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  her  being.  She  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  baptized  in  the  dark  waters  of  death.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  about  five  years  of  age,  and,  in  quick  succession,  four 
sisters  and  her  only  brother. 

It  was  not  a  common  family,  that  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  Two  of  her 
sisters  died  young,  but  lived  long  enough  to  indicate  that  they  would 
have  left  their  mark  on  their  times.  The  two  elder  sisters  gave  the 
same  evidence  of  their  power  in  written  works.  Her  brother  had  large 
intellectual  endowment  and  culture,  but  worse  than  wasted  all  that 
might  have  greatly  distinguished  him.  We  do  not  design  in  this  notice 
of  one  whose  life  has  been   so   admirably  written  by  Mrs.  Gaskill,  and 
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which  all  readers  have  read,  to  review  this  work.  And  yet  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  say  that  it  is  a  record  of  a  remarkable  person,  who  in 
the  midst  and  pressure  of  severe  trial,  never  failed  in  duty  to  herself, 
and  to  all  to  whose  well-being  she  could  in  any  way  contribute.  She 
was  small,  delicate  in  person — apparently  incapable  of  eflfort.  Yet  she 
meets  or  makes  occasion  for  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  action, 
which  in  its  detail  astonishes  us  by  its  rarity,  and  still  more  by  its  suc- 
cess. She  writes  with  startling  strength — brings  before  you  men  and 
women,  her  own  creations,  and  reveals  what  is  in  them,  both  in  their 
word  or  work,  in  language  and  act  which  leaves  little  ground  for  ques- 
tion. She  goes  to  a  foreign  country,  of  different  language  from  her  own 
— goes  alone,  by  the  guidance  of  the  same  instinct  which  always  accom* 
panies  a  true  object,  and  accomplishes  all  she  attempts.  She  writes,  and 
while  her  manuscripts  are  gathering  dust  on  the  publisher's  shelves,  she 
writes  on,  nothing  daunted,  and  at  length  comes  forth  as  an  author,  and 
declares,  anonymously,  her  gigantic  power.  '^  Who  wrote  Jane  Eyre  V^ 
is  the  question.  "Not  a  man,"  says  one,  '*  for  a  man  would  not" — 
'*  Not  a  woman,"  says  another,  "  for  a  woman  could  not  " 

Pardon  us,  that  we  have  for  a  moment  deviated  from  our  purpose — 
to  speak  of  the  death  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  We  could  not  but  say  a 
word  of  a  life  so  sad  as  was  hers,  and  for  the  reason  that  in  an  event 
which  was  to  her  an  unmixed  felicity,  she  found  death.  Sadly,  in  deep 
sadness,  do  we  ask,  was  it  not  a  fitting  coronation  of  such  a  genius,  and 
such  a  life  ? 

Charlotte  Bronte  married  late  in  life.  Her  father  opposed  her  mar- 
riage, and  the  daughter  could  not  marry  the  man  she  so  deeply  loved,  as  , 
her  marriage  must  separate  her  from  her  father,  now  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  with  no  living  creature  of  his  house,  but  her,  left. — 
At  last,  her  father's  consent  is  given  and  she  is  married  This  was  an 
event  in  Haworth.  Every  body  came  to  the  wedding.  Charlotte  had 
been  the  friend  of  all  the  poor.  She  would  traverse,  in  snow  and  rain, 
the  wild  moors  of  her  home,  to  carry  something  for  the  sick  child  or  pa- 
rent, or  to  do  something  for  them.  Every  body  knew  her,  and  every 
loved  her.  Says  Mrs.  Gaskill,  "  many  old  and  humble  friends  were 
there,  seeing  her  look  like  a  snow-drop."  Her  bridal  dress,  after  a  few 
months,  became  her  shroud. 

She  became  pregnant,  and  soon  after  experienced  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  that  state,  but  which  rapidly  became  morbidly  severe.  Nausea, 
vomiting  and  faintness;  and  fainting,  at  first  frequent,  became,  at 
length,  constant.  The  sight  of  food  was  sufficient  to  produce  them  all 
in  most  distressing  forms.  Said  one,  "  a  wren  would  have  starved  on 
what  she  ate  during  those  last  six  weeks."  A  physician  was  called. — 
"  He  came,  and  assigned  a  natural  cause  for  her  miserable  indisposition; 
a  little  patience,  and  all  would  go  right." 

From  the  record,  nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  said  or  done  in 
this  case.  We  copy  the  following  from  Mrs.  Gaskill,  because  of  its 
professional  interest,  and  as  showing  something  of  the  sufferer's  state  in 
the  last  moments  of  her  life. 

<'  Long  days  and  longer  nights  went  by ;  still  the  same  relentless  nau- 
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sea  and  faintness,  and  still  borne  on  in  patient  trust.  About  tbe  third 
week  in  March,  (it  was  early  in  the  new  year,  1855,  that  the  symptoms 
first  appeared,)  there  was  a  change ;  a  low,  wandering  delirium  came  on ; 
and  in  it  she  begged  constantly  for  food,  and  even  for  stimulants.  She 
swallowed  eagerly  now  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Wakening,  for  an  instant, 
from  this  stupor  of  intelligence,  she  saw  her  husband's  woe-worn  face, 
and  caught  the  sound  of  some  murmured  words  of  prayer  that  God 
would  spare  her.  '  Oh  !'  she  whispered  forth,  ^  1  am  not  going  to  die, 
am  I  ?  He  will  not  separate  us,  we  have  been  so  happy.'  " 
She  died  Saturday  morning,  March  31st. 

It  is  of  the  professional  relations  of  our  subject—  the  treatment  of  the 
signs  of  pregnancy  when  morbidly  aggravated,  that  we  would  now  speak. 
Wa^  the  came,  the  motive  cause  of  those  symptoms  which  produced 
death  in  Charlotte  Bronte,  removed  ?  This  question  is  of  great  interest. 
Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  our  privilege  to  attend  the  midwifery 
lectures  of  Dr.  John  Haighton,  in  London;  and  a  better  lecturer  than 
Haighton,  is  not  in  our  memory,  He  discussed  thii  question  of  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  those  symptoms,  and  showed  conclusively  that  in  cases 
in  which  other  means  had  failed,  and  the  worst  consequences  were  to  be 
looked  for,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  remove  the  cattse,  viz  : 
to  remove  the  foetus  from  the  womb.  Haighton  related  his  experience, 
and  dwelt  on  the  opposition  he  had  met  with  in  consultations,  to  such 
measures  as  he  knew  could  alone  save  life.  More  recently  we  have  spok- 
en with  eminent  men  abroad,  on  this  subject,  and  have  met  with  objec- 
tions to  the  practice ;  or,  when  it  hai  been  allowed  to  be  proper,  it  has 
.  been  after  so  much  evil  has  been  done  that  there  has  hardly  been  any 
reason  t6  look  for  success  from  it. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  resort  to  the  measure  under  consideration, 
and  in  every  case  recovery  has  been  rapid  and  complete.  We  have  known 
death  to  happen  when  the  measure  has  been  rejected  by  patient  or  friends, 
and  where  all  other  means  have  been  faithfully  used.  In  one  case  it  was 
clear  that  death  must  occur,  if  things  remained  as  they  were,  J}ut  in 
which  the  mother  of  the  patient  would  not  consent  to  the  measure,  unless 
the  physicians  who  advised  it  would  in  the  first  place  guarantee  its  suc- 
cess. The  attending  physician  would  not  do  this  ;  and  soon  after  our 
consultation  we  heard  of  the  patient's  death. 

In  another  instance,  the  lady  lived  in  a  distant  State.  She  was  a  cler- 
gyman's wife,  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  She  was  reduced  by 
nausea  and  vomiting  to  excessive  weakness,  and  absolutely  could  keep 
nothing  on  her  stomach.  It  was  between  the  second  and  third  month  of 
pregnancy.  The  foetus  was  removed,  and,  in  twenty-four  hours  after,  we 
found  her  heartily  eating  solid  food,  and  she  was  soon  well.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  on  the  same  patient  a  second  time  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  with  the  same  result.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  practice  was  not  attempted  until  full  trial  had  been  made  of  the  most 
approved  methods  of  treatment,  and  after  the  best  evidence  that  the  dis- 
ease was  rapidly  increasing.  In  another  lady  it  was  not  until  convulsive 
movements  had  occurred  in  the  universal  exhaustion,  that  the  measure 
was  adopted.  This  patient  recovered,  and  this  was  a  second  trial  of  it  in 
the  same  patient. 
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We  dwell  on  these  cases^  because  a  grave  moral  question  is  involved  in 
qor  subject;  and  to  say  that  it  is  only  in  those  cases  in  which  life  is 
clearly  in  jeopardy,  that  any  physician  who  deserves  the  name,  would  for 
a  moment  entertain  the  question  we  are  considering.  It  is  then  as  a 
remedy;  and  only  to  be  used  under  what  we  believe  are  really  desperate 
circumstances. 

Whether  the  cause  was  removed  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  case,  or  whether 
sbe  died  of  pregnancy,  we  know  not.  We  know  not  what  was  the  limit 
of  that  "little  patience,  when  all  would  go  right/'  But  as  the  disease 
continued  unrelieved  till  death,  may  it  not  be  asked  if  the  catise  of  that 
disease  did  not  remain  undisturbed  till  it  became  the  cause  of  death  ? — 
The  question  is  put,  because  in  no  like  case  which  has  come  under  our 
care,  however  unpromising,  has  death  occurred  after  the  removal  of  the 
contents  of  the  womb. 

The  Rectory  at  Haworth  is  now  desolate.  Its  venerable  head,  in  his 
extreme  age,  stands  erect  and  alone,  literally  in  the  midst  of  the  graves 
of  all  his  house;  and  before  him,  in  his  churchy  is  the  simple  tablet  on 
which  are  recorded  the  names,  the  ages  and  the  death,  of  his  wife  and 
of  all  his  children.  Walter  Channing. 

[^Boston  Med,  &  Surg.  Journal, 


Cold  Applications  in  Pneumonia  and  Pleurisy. — ^Prof.  Niemey- 
er,  in  his  contributions  to  clinical  medicine,  expresses  his 
opinion,  based  upon  numerous  observations,  that  in  Pneumo- 
nia and  Pleurisy,  cold  applications  (around  the  chest  and 
back)  are  not  only  unaccompanied  by  danger,  but  as  efficient 
here  as  in  inflammation  of  external  organs.  They  produce 
great  relief,  and  the  patients,  even  children,  ask  for  their  re- 
newal when  they  have  become  warm.  Dr.  N.  saw,  under 
this  treatment,  the  exudation  cease  earlier,  the  fever  extin- 
guished sooner,  and  the  patients  returned  to  their  work  on 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  while  he  never  observed  metasta- 
tis,  or  the  consequence  of  cold  from  this  treatment.  In  the 
latter  stages  of  these  diseases  Dr.  N.  gives  preparations  of 
iron  with  great  success,  on  the  theory  adopted  by  distinguish- 
ed pathologists  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  materially  di- 
minished in  these  diseases.  (I  have  seen  very  good  effects 
from  the  tinct.  ferri  muriat.  in  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia accompanying  measles. — Trans.)  {Medic.  Nenigk.) — 
Med.  ^  Surg.  Reporter. 
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Treatment  of  the  Asphyxia  of  New-born  Children. — ^By  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall. 

"  The  treatment  of  the  still-born  infant  may  finally  be  thus 
briefly  resumed  in  the  form  of  rules : 

"  Ist.  Place  the  foetus  on  the  face. 

"  2d.  Sprinkle  the  general  surfece  briskly  with  cold  water. 

"  8d.  Make  gentle  pressure  on  the  back ;  remove  it,  and 
turn  the  infant  on  the  side,  and  again  place  it  prone  with 
pressure. 

"  4th.  Rub  the  limbs,  with  gentle  pressure,  upwards. 

"  5th.  Repeat  the  sprinkling  only  now,  with  cold  and  hot 
water,  (of  the  temperatures  of  60°  and  100°  Farhn.  alternately.) 

"  6th.  Continue  these  measures,  or  renew  them,  from  time 
to  time,  even  for  hours.  The  embers  of  life  may  not  be  en- 
irely  extinct — Med.  Times  ^  Gazette. 


The  Planiago  Major  in  Spider  Bite. — ^Dr.  D.  W.  Maull  in  an 
article  in  the  Med.  ^  Surg.  Reporter  recommends  the  Plantago 
Major  as  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  venomous 
spider.  He  says:  "We  are  led  to  regard  it  almost  in  the 
light  of  a  specific,  if  such  a  terra  is  admissible.'*  "  The  mode 
of  preparing  and  admidistering  is,  to  express  the  juice  from 
the  fresh  leaves,  and  give  three  or  four  fluid  ounces  at  a 
time." 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIOM 


ARTICLE  I. 

Semarh  upon  GUan/  Blepharitis    By  W.  F.  Westmorelakd, 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  wit- 
ness quite  a  number  of  cases  of  this  rebellious  affection,  in  its 
several  stages,  and  of  observing  its  unsightly,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, irreparable  results.  As  there  is,  perhaps,  no  disease 
which  at  first  appears  so  simple  in  character,  that  gives  the 
physician  so  much  trouble  by  its  frequent  relapses,  and  un- 
pleasant complications,  we  have  thought  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it  by  giving 
the  result  of  our  observation  and  investigation  as  to  its  char- 
acter and  treatment. 

By  Ciliary  Blepharitis  we  mean  that  disease  of  the  eye  in 
which  the  free  borders  of  the  lids  are,  at  first,  alone  inflamed 
— the  sebaceous  glands  which  open  in  the  follicles  of  the  eye 
lashes,  and  the  glands  of  Meibomius  being  first  attacked. 
Some  writers  make  several  divisions  and  sub-divi  ions  of  this 
affection,  which  rattier  tend  to  confuse  than  otherwise— their 
divisions  having  for  basis  the  set  of  glatids  first  involved  in 
the  inflammation,  the  peculiarity  of  symptoms  as  presented  in 
dififerent  constitutions,  or  in  the  different  stages  of  the  disease. 
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We  shall  not  stop  here  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  these  divi- 
sions, believing,  as  we  do,  that  if  one  set  of  glands  are  at- 
tacked, the  other,  if  the  affection  progresses,  is  soon  involved, 
th3  disease  running  the  same  course,  and  presenting  the  same 
symptoms  and  complications  in  both.  Much  coiifusion,  too, 
has  resulted  from  the  multiplicity  of  names  under  which  it 
has  been  described.  Beer,  who  has  written  a  most  excellent 
treatise  upon  this  lesion,  remarks  that  he  knows  of  no  disease 
which  presents  more  confusion  in  regard  to  name  than  the  one 
under  consideration.  Thus  it  has  been  described  as  Ophthalmia 
Tarsi^  Glandulous  Ophthaimia^  Dry  Blepharitis^  Scrofulous  Oph- 
thalmia^ Blephorite  Tardy  Tarsal  IvflammatioTij  ^c.,  ^c. :  each 
author  adopting  a  name  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  views 
as  to  its  character,  or  which  best  suited  his  fancy.  To  prevent 
confusion  in  noting  the  symptoms  and  complications  conse- 
quent upon  the  extension  of  the  disease,  we  have  thought  it 
best  to  make  tiree  stages,  or  degrees  of  intensity. 

First  Stage, — In  the  most  simple  form  of  Ciliary  Blepharitis^ 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  very  slight;  and  if  the  lids 
be  well  cleansed,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  physician  can 
detect  any  lesion  whatever;  the  only  symptoms  being  small 
scales  attached  to  the  base  of  the  half  dozen  or  more  eye- 
lashes, with  a  stiffness  and  smarting  sensation  when  the  pa- 
tient has  been  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  an  artificial 
light,  bleak  wind,  or  such  other  cause  as  will  tend  to  irritate 
the  part.  These  thin  scales  are  the  result  of  a  super-secretion 
of  the  glands  before  alluded  to,  the  watery  contents  of  this 
puriform  collection  evaporating  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  free  surface.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  aquami- 
form  substance  is,  that  in  removing  it  with  a  probe  we  find 
that  it  passes  over  the  whole  length  of  the  eyelashes.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  them,  if  great  care  be  not  taken  to  keep 
them  removed,  entirely  detached  from  the  lid  and  resting  mid- 
way between  the  base  and  the  ends  of  the  eyelashes  by  which 
they  are  pierced.  Corresponding  with  the  follicles  (Useased 
we  usually  find  a  slight  tumefaction  of  the  lid,  and  if  the  dis- 
ease has  existed  some  length  of  time,  or  if  there  be  much  ir- 
ritation of  the  parts  from  accidental  causes  above  suggested, 
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that  portion  of  the  lids  tumefied  becomes  more  or  less  red,  and 
in  some  cases  vessels  can  be  traced  running  from  the  base  to- 
wards the  free  borders  of  the  lids. 

The  above  are  the  symptoms  usually  observed  in  the  most 
simple  form  of  the  disease.  As  the  disease  progresses  all 
these  symptoms  are  increased.  From  a  mere  point  upon 
one  of  the  lids  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  whole  free 
border  of  the  lidd,  all  the  glands  and  hair  follicles  being  in- 
volved in  the  inflammation.  The  patient  now  suffers  great- 
ly from  the  least  exposure  to  causes  that  will  tend  to  irritate 
the  part;  the  lids  are  tumefied  and  red,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  small  ulcers  [along  the  free  borders.  The  eyelashes 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  fall  out,  but-,  at 
first,  are  reproduced ;  the  little  ulcers  above  alluded  to,  usually 
occupying  two  or  three  hair  follicles.  The  ulcers  are  seldom 
perceptible  until  the  secretions  are  removed,  and  the  parts 
thoroughly  cleansed. 

We  have  thus  been  particular  in  describing  the  first  stage 
or  degree  of  intensity,  as  it  is  in  this  stage  that  the  disease 
most  readily  yields  to  treatment. 

Second  Stage. — ^It  is  in  the  second  stage  that  the  physician  is 
most  frequently  consulted,  and  then  not  so  much  for  the  ori- 
ginal disease,  as  for  accidents  and  complications  consequent 
upon  its  extension.  In  this  stage,  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
free  border  of  the  eye-lids,  but  extends  to  the  conjunctiva,  first 
to  that  portion  of  the  membrane  forming  the  internal  layer  of 
the  lids,  and  next  to  that  reflected  upon  the  ball;  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  cornea  becomes  involved  in  the 
inflammation.  As  soon  as  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  in- 
flamed, the  secretions  are  changed  in  character,  and  are  much 
more  profuse — presenting  the  same  appearance,  so  far  as  this 
feature  is  concerned,  as  is  usually  observed  in  Catarrhal  Oph- 
thalmia. The  ulcers,  before  alluded  to,  on  the  borders  of  the 
lids,  are  more  numerous,  larger  and  deeper ;  the  tumefaction 
of  the  lids  is  increased ;  and  if  the  secretion  be  profuse  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  slight  abrasions  or  ulcers  upon  the  lids.  If  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  lids  be  slightly  tumefied  at  the 
same  time  that  these  ulcers  exist,  there  will  he  a  slight  devi- 
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ation  of  the  lids — a  dispoflition  to  ectropion,  which,  if  the 
disease  continae  aninterrapted,  will  result  ia  a  complete  ever- 
sion  of  one  or  both  lids.  Another  accident,  common  to  this 
stage,  which  is  annoying,  both  to  physician  and  patient,  is  a 
deviation  of  the  pnncta  lachrymalia,  the  tears  which  are  co- 
pious from  the  irritation  about  the  eye,  mixed  with  the  other 
secretions,  pass  over  the  cheek,  and  sometimes  excoriate  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  suf- 
fering to  the  patient  This  deviation  of  the  puncta  often  takes 
place  before  there  is  any  perceptible  deviation  of  the  lids. 
The  inflammation,  in  some  cases,  extends  to  the  lachrymal 
canals,  even  in  the  commencement  of  this  stage,  and  of- 
ten, notwithstanding  the  arrest  of  the  original  affection,  con- 
tinues until  a  lachrymal,  tumour,  or  fistula  is  the  result  Scarpa 
contends  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of 
lachrymal  fistula.  Whether  this  complication  is  the  result  of 
an  extension  of  the  infiammation  to  the  canals  and  sac  by  con- 
tinuity of  sur&ce ;  or,  whether,  as  Scarpa  supposed,  it  is  the 
result  of  the  passage  of  the  tears  mixed  with  the  purulent 
secretions  through  this  their  natural  channel,  we  will  not  stop 
here  to  discuss.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  a  frequent  and  very 
troublesome  accident.  Frequent  crops  of  styes,  which  we 
neglected  to  mention  as  a  symptom  of  the  most  simple  form 
of  the  disease,  are  also  common  to  this  stage.  It  is  in  patients 
with  a  Scrofulous  diathesis  that  this  little  accident  is  most  fre- 
quently observed. 

As  above  suggested,  it  is  in  this  stage  that  the  physician  is 
most  frequently  consulted,  not  so  much,  however,  for  the  ori- 
ginal disease  as  the  accidents,  which  are  the  principal  source 
of  their  suffering.  The  physician,  too,  often  commits  the 
grave  error  of  prescribing  for  the  complications  which  most 
annoy  the  patient,  without  any  regard  whatever,  to  the  origi- 
nal affection  ;  the  consequences  being,  that  the  immediate  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient  are  relieved,  to  return  again  in  a  few 
weeks,  or  months,  with  more  intensity. 

In  the  third  stage,  all  the  symptoms  enumerated  are  greatly 
aggravated ;  the  eyelashes  are  all  destroycil,  or  if  there  re- 
remains  a  few,  they  are  irregular  and  unhealthy.    The  ulcers 
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upon  the  borders  of  the  lidfl  are  much  larger  and  more  nume- 
rous ;  in  some  cases,  the  whole  of  the  free  borders  of  the  lids 
are  ulcerated,  and  so  extensive  at  some  points,  that  the  tarsal 
cartilages  are,  to  a  great  extent,  destroyed.  In  some  cases, 
there  are  extensive  and  repeated  abcesses  of  the  lids,  if  upon 
the  outside,  ectropion  is  the  invariable  result;  if,  however,  the 
abcess  bursts  upon  the  mucous  surface— the  inside  of  the  lid 
— Trichiasis,  with  all  its  unpleasant  consequences,  is  the 
result.  In  more  than  one  case,  we  have  witnessed  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  cornea,  with  a  total  loss  of  vision,  from  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea, induced  by  this  unpleas- 
ant deformity.  In  the  absence  of  any  abrasion  or  ulceration, 
there  are  cases  in  which  we  see,  both  in  the  second  and  third 
degrees  of  intensity,  a  contraction  of  the  skin  under  the  infe- 
rior lid,  inducing  a  kind  of  ectropion,  which,  without  a  care- 
ful examination,  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  an  inflam- 
mation and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
lids.  From  this  mistake  patients  are  sometimes  forced  to 
submit  to  the  pain  of  an  excision  or  cauterization  of  the  thick- 
ened mucous  membrane,  without  any  fiivorable  result,  when 
the  deformity  is  readily  corrected,  by  the  application  of  ungu- 
ents, or  such  other  remedies  as  will  protect  the  skin  from  the 
irritating  effect  of  the  tears  and  purulent  secretions  which 
pass  over  it,  and  which,  alone,  induces  this  deviation  of  the 
Kd- 

There  are  other  accidents,  of  which  we  would  like  to  speak, 
but  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  five,  in  detail,  all  the  unpleasant 
complications  that  may  result  from  this,  at  first  very  simple 
lesion,  we  would  extend  this  article  &r  beyond  the  limits  first 
intended. 

The  course  of  the  disease,  particularly  in  the  first  stage,  is 
decidedly  chronic,  the  most  simple  form  existing,  even  with- 
out treatment,  for  months,  and  even  years.  The  second  and 
third  degrees,  however,  are  more  acute  in  character,  accidents 
or  complications  arising  in  both,  which,  if  not  met  with  ap- 
propriate remedies,  will  result  in  a  destruction  of  the  eye,  or 
in  some  unpleasant  deformity. 

Treatment. — As  the  first  great  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
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this,  as  in  all  other  diseases,  is  to  remove  the  cause,  it  is  im- 
portant, before  speaking  of  the  remedies  most  applicable,  to 
notice,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  some  of  the  sources  of  the 
disease.  The  Scrofulous  diathesis  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent predisposing  causes ;  so  frequent  is  it  that  some  writers 
contend  that  it  is  alone  in  this  class  of  subjects  that  we  seethe 
disease— consequently  the  name  Scrofulous  Ophihabrm.  We 
are,  however,  convinced  from  our  own  experience,  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  those  high  in  authority,  that  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  we  cannot  detect  the  least  taint  of 
this  unfortunate  diathesis.  The  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  diges- 
tible food,  impure  atmosphere,  intemperance,  &c.,  are  said  to 
be  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease.  The  exciting  causes 
are  numerous,  and  are  usually  such  as  tend  to  irritate  and 
congest  the  eye.  Several  of  the  professions  are  exciting 
causes,  thus  the  stone-dresser,  baker,  plasterer,  practical 
chemist,  &c.,  are  frequent  subjects  of  this  affection.  Exposure 
to  artifical  light,  for  a  length  of  time,  as  reading  at  night,  or, 
as  in  some  of  the  professions,  as  the  jeweler,  is  a  frequent 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  first  indication,  then,  in  whatever  stage  we  may  be 
called  to  treat  the  affection,  is,  to  remove  the  exciting  cause. 
This  is  not,  however,  so  readily  accomplished  as  we  would  at 
first  imagine,  particularly  in  the  first  stage,  as  in  this  the  most 
simple  form,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  the  patient  to  give  up  for 
the  time,  his  occupation  for  what  he  considers  such  an  unimpor- 
tant affection.  If  our  patient  is  of  lymphatic  temperament  and 
disposed  to  Scrofula,  such  remedies  as  are  applicable  in  this 
peculiar  affection  must  be  used ;  if  there  be  other  predis- 
posing causes,  as  above  suggested,  such  a  hygeinic  course  as 
will  tend  to  change  this  constitutional  defect  must  be  adopted. 

K  we  are  called  to  treat  the  disease  in  its  first  stage,  our 
local  treatment  will,  at  first,  consist  of  such  applications  as 
will  remove  the  scales  found  at  the  base  of  the  eyelashes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  allay  the  irritability  of  the  part  inflam- 
ed. We  have  no  application  that  acts  so  happily  as  a  small 
poultice  made  of  well  cooked  rice,  moistened  with  fresh  milk. 
If  this  cannot  be  readily  procured,  we  may  substitute  a  poul- 
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tice  made  of  groand  flax  seed.  It  is  seldom  that  we  can  in- 
dace  the  piriieiit  to  apply  the  poultice  during  the  day ;  if  they 
are  applied  at  night  they  should  be  renewed  once  or  twice, 
daring  the  night  The  poultice  softens  the  secretion  so  that 
the  scales  may  be  readily  removed  with  a  hair-pin,  probe,  or  in 
some  cases  with  tepid  water  and  a  fine  linen  cloth.  It  is  of 
the  very  greatest  importanee  that  the  scales  be  removed,  as 
they  are  a  source  of  great  irritation,  and  at  the  same  time, 
efieetually  prevent  any  remedial  agent  coming  in  contact  with 
the  diseased  surface.  After  we  have,  in  this  way,  thoroughly 
cleansed  the  part,  we  will  be  able  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  lesion ;  if  there  be  small  ulcers,  which  we  sometimes  find 
even  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  they  should  be 
touched  lightly  with  a  stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  or,  if 
there  be  no  ulcers,  the  border  of  the  lid  may  be  touched  by 
means  of  a  small  camel's  hairbrush,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver — ^twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  Numerous  ointments 
have  been  proposed  here,  as  the  red  precipitate  of  various 
strengths,  ointments  made  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  white 
oxide  of  lead,  &c.,  &c.  The  application  of  the  stick  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  has,  also,  been  suggested  and  practised 
with  some  success.  But  whatever  agent  we  may  select,  it  is 
of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  the  secretions  be  removed, 
and  the  diseased  surfisice  thoroughly  cleansed,  before  their 
application.  The  poultices  should  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  as  circumstances  may  demand.  The  patient  should  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  removing  the  secretions  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  In  impressing  this 
feature  of  the  treatment  upon  his  class,  I  often  heard  M. 
Desmarres  remark,  during  the  past  winter,  that  he  never 
had  much  diflBiculty  in  arresting  this  affection  in  young  ladies 
who  were  disposed  to  bo  coquettish,  as  they,  for  appearance 
sake,  if  nothing  more,  would  remove  the  secretions  as  fast  as 
they  would  form.  He  contends  that  he  has  often  arrested  the 
disease  by  removing  the  cause,  the  application  of  the  poultice, 
and  great  care  in  removing  the  secretions  as  soon  as  formed. 
If  we  use  the  stick  or  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
it  is  best  to  apply  a  little  simple  cerate  or  olive  oil  to  the 
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borders  of  the  lid,  thus  keeping  them  Boft— ^preventing  that 
hardening  which  bo  often  results  in  cracks  and  excoriations* 
Astringent  eye-washes  are  worse  than  useless,  in  this  form  of 
the  disease.  In  the  second  stage,  the  treatment,  00  tar  as 
regards  the  original  affection,  differs  but  little,  if  anj,  from 
that  just  described.  If  the  conjunctiva  is  inflamed,  slight 
astringent  washes,  with  soothing  applications,  in  addition  to 
that  suggested  for  the  more  simple  form,  is  all  that  will  be 
necessary. 

If  there  be  excoriations  and  ulcers  upon  the  lids,  from  the 
contact  of  the  secretions,  the  part  must  be  protected,  which 
may  be  effectually  done  by  covering  the  ulcers  or  excoriations 
with  simple  cerate,  or  some  soothing  ointment.  This  pre* 
caution  will  often  prevent  a  deviation  of  the  punctalachrymar 
lia ;  and,  in  other  cases,  will  relieve  that  disposition  to  ectro- 
pion which  we  described  as  one  of  the  accidents  of  the  second 
and  third  degrees.  Cleanliness,  if  you  will  allow  the  expres. 
sion,  is  more  important  in  this  stage  than  in  the  first 

In  the  third,  the  ulcers,  as  before  said,  are  much  larger, 
deeper,  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  other  two  degrees ; 
the  application  of  the  stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  aiter  the 
ulcers  have  been  well  cleansed,  is  the  most  effectual  way  to 
arrest  their  progress.  To  r6ach  the  bottom  of  the  ulcers, 
which  is  important,  it  is  necessary  to  trim  the  stick  to  a  point. 
The  cauterization  of  their  edges,  would  do  but  little  towards 
removing  the  disease.  Poultices  in  this  stage  are,  at  first,  of 
the  very  greatest  importance,  as  there  is  always  much  irritation 
about  the  eye.  Trichiasis,  ectropion,  lachrymal  fistula,  &c., 
usually  require  an  operation  for  their  relief. 


ARTICLE    II, 


Morbid  Effects  of  Diseased  Teeth  upon  the  General  System.    By 
F.  D.  Thurman,  Dentist,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

As  the  teeth  and  their  delicately  constructed  membranes 
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are  so  directly  eonneoted  bj  nerves  and  blood-vessels  with  the 
general  sjetem,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  so  many  sympatbotio 
affections  slioald  originate  from  this  source,  particularly  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  the  teeth  are  sitnated 
so  near  the  brain,  the  locality  of  so  many  important  nervous 
centers ;  and,  also,  the  fact,  that  the  periosteal  tissue  which 
surrounds  the  roots  of  the  teeth  (and  is  so  often  diseased)  is 
but  a  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  sto- 
mach, bowels,  lungs,  and  whole  internal  viscera.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  fact,  that  diseases  of  the  head,  throat,  sto- 
mach, lungs,  &c.,  so  often  originate  with  diseased  teeth,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  physicians  are  beginning  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  importance  of  the 
morbid  relation  existing  between  the  teeth  and  other  parts  of 
the  system ;  and  even  now,  its  importance  is  comparatively 
overlooked.  They  very  often  ascribe  the  cause  of  acute  dis- 
ease  in  children  to  the  irritation  produced  by  the  eruption,  or 
cutting  of  the  temporary  teeth;  but  whilst  they  seem  well 
convinced  that  sound  teeth  pressing  upon  sound  gum  will  pro- 
duce acute  diseases  in  children,  they  seem  to  overlook,  in  a 
measure,  the  important  fact,  that  diseased  teeth,  with  their  in- 
flamed membrane  and  vitiated  secretions,  may,  upon  a  less 
irritable  nervous  system,  produce  chronic  diseases  of  a  most 
serious  nature. 

If  we  were  not  u  degenerate  race  of  people,  and  the  consti- 
tution and  health  of  mother  and  child  were  always  perfect,  we 
would  never  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  painful  dentition ;  but, 
like  the  inferior  animals,  our  teeth  would  frequently  be  ready 
for  use  before  their  presence  had  been  observed.  But,  as  it  is 
otherwise,  we  must  bear  the  penalty  of  violated  laws  of  nature. 

If  the  constitution  and  health  of  the  child  is  perfect,  nature 
is  always  ready  and  able  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  growing 
tooth  in  a  natural  and  painless  manner.  But  children  are 
seldom  bom  with  perfect  constitutions,  and  those  who  ap- 
proach nearest  to  it  are  generally  rendered  feeble  by  the  ina- 
bility of  their  delicate  stomachs  to  digest  the  quality  or  quan- 
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taty  of  milk  it  gets  from  an  unhealthy  or  innoeeatly  impra^ 
dent  mother,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good  things  it  soon  learnfl 
to  Oram,  which  gratify  the  palate  and  rain  the  stomach. 

A  diseased  or  painful  dentition  generally  shows  itself  by  a 
swollen,  inflamed  and  very  sensitive  condition  of  the  gums, 
more  or  less  fever  and  irritation  of  the  bowels,  flow  of  saliva, 
pressure  of  blood  to  the  head,  thirst,  &c.  These  symptoms 
generally  attend  all  of  the  milder  forms  of  painful  dentition. 
In  the  worst  forms  all  of  these  symptoms  are  aggravated ;  the 
child  starts  and  screams  in  its  sleep,  stupor  and  convulsions 
set  in,  and  death  often  relieves  the  little  sufterer. 

Treatment 
Very  frequently  the  child  may  be  suddenly  and  effectually 
relieved  by  very  carefully  and  perfectly  separating  the  gums 
and  membranes,  and  freeing  the  rising  tooth.  If  the  opera- 
tion is  not  thoroughly  performed  it  is  worse  than  useless,  as 
it  only  adds  to  the  little  patient's  suffering  without  affording 
any  relief.  The  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  very  strictly  at- 
tended to,  and  remedies  administered  according  to  the  symp- 
toms presented — such  as  mild  purgatives,  alkalies,  cold  and 
warm  bathing,  fresh  air,  &c.,  &c. 

The  eruption  of  the  second  set,  or  permanent  teeth,  is  sel- 
dom attended  with  much  pain  or  inconvenience,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Dentes  Sapientise,  or  wisdom  teeth,  which  often 
produce  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  such  as  a  high  state  of  in- 
flammation of  the  gums,  which  frequently  extends  to  the 
throat  and  tracheo,  and  occasionally  involving  the  lungs ;  fe- 
ver, acute  pain  in  the  gums,  headache,  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  &c.,  &c. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  relief  may  be  obtained  by  free- 
ly separating  the  gums  down  to  the  tooth  ;  but  we  sometimes 
iiud  the  tooth  so  crowded  between  the  ramus  or  angle  of  the 
jaw  and  the  second  molar,  that  extraction  is  the  only  means 
of  relief. 

Diseases  consequent  upon  decaying  and  diseased  teeth  are 
very  numerous,  though  I  shall  not  detail  them,  but  simply 
mention  a  few  general  facts.    Any  one  who  has  suffered  much 
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wkliihe  tooihftche,  and  feltiU  sadden  and  debilitating  flashes 
throQghont  the  nervoas  system,  even  to  the  extremity  of  the 
fingers,  most  feel  convinced,  (if  he  thinks  at  all,)  that  long 
contiQiied  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  their  membranes  would 
produce  like  diseases  of  other  parts,  and  in  addition  to  their 
direct  nervous  sympathy  we  know  that  the  food  cannot  be 
properly  masticated  upon  diseased  and  partially  decomposed 
teeth,  and  consequently  it  must  pass  into  the  stomach  in  a 
crude  and  unprepared  state,  taxing  this  organ  with  a  double 
duty,  a  duty  which  nature  never  intended  it  to  perform,  and 
which  will  most  assuredly  tend  to  enfeeble  the  energies  of  the 
digestive  powers,  and  as  soon  as  the  stomach  loses  its  ability 
to  digest  the  food  properly,  the  whole  man,  both  body  and 
mind,  becomes  deranged  and  nervous,  and  other  affections  in 
various  forms,'  real  and  imaginary,  are  the  consequences. — 
The  stomach  is  not  only  taxed  with  the  double  duty  of  masti- 
cation and  digestion,  but  it  is  poisoned  by  the  decomposed 
substance  of  the  teeth,  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
mixed  with  pus  and  vitiated  secretions,  which  the  food  una- 
voidably collects  in  passing  through  the  mouth.  Now  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  we  have  a  8ufS.cient  cause  for  dyspepsia 
in  its  worst  form,  and  if  we  follow  the  consequences  a  little 
ftirther,  we  see  that  the  stomach,  one  of  the  main  wheels  in 
the  human  machine,  is  thrown  out  of  gear :  the  whole  ma- 
chine must  suffer.  This  undigested  mass  must  produce  more 
or  less  irritation  of  the  whole  intestinal  canal.  And  now 
take  a  glance  at  the  myriads  of  open  mouths  of  the  absorbent 
vessels,  and  observe,  that,  regardless  of  the  propensity  of  this 
beautiful  network  system  to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  it 
is  forced  (for  want  of  a  digestive  power)  to  take  up  and  con- 
duct to  the  blood  a  portion  of  this  extraneous  compound. — 
The  blood,  in  turn,  is  rendered  impure  and  unfit  for  replen- 
iflbing  the  decaying  system  with  new  and  healthy  flesh  and 
bone. 

Patent  blood  purifyers  are  now  sought  with  avidity,  which, 
if  they  were  valuable  at  all,  could  only  remove  the  effect  for  a 
time,  whilst  the  cause  is  still  operating.  Eminent  physicians 
are  consulted,  and  with  all  of  their  profound  iearniug  and 
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masterly  skill,  their  penetrating  glance  seldom  detects  the  im- 
parities. They  examine  yoar  cellars  and  other  outhoases  ia 
search  of  decomposing  substance  and  poisonous  efflaviam, 
whilst  the  largo  cavities  in  the  molar  teeth  contain  in  the  very 
worst  form  just  what  they  are  searching  for.  Now  add  to  this 
the  prostration  of  nervous  influence  consequent  upon  the  se- 
vere pain  connected  with  diseased  teeth,  and  I  think  we  have 
cause  sufficient  for  many  of  the  ills  to  which  we  are  heir. — 
And  I  wish  just  here  to  notice  again  another  very  important 
consideration  connected  with  the  influence  of  diseased  teeth 
upon  the  system,  and  that  is  the  fact  of  this  caase  being  so 
long  continued.  The  hardest  marble  cannot  withstand  the 
continual  dropping  from  the  gentle  brook.  So  with  the  hu- 
man system.  By  its  reacting  and  healing  power  it  is  able  to 
withstand  very  severe  shocks,  which  are  short' in  duration, 
whilst  causes  which  seem  scarcely  worthy  of  notice  may, 
by  their  long  continued  action,  bring  about  alarming  results. 

I  might  go  on  to  describe  many  cases  of  sympathetic  dis- 
eases of  this  kind  that  have  come  under  my  special  notice,  but 
as  lengthy  pieces  are  seldom  read,  I  will  close  by  simply  ad- 
vising physicians,  particularly  the  young,  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  their  patients'  mouths  and  teeth.  When 
you  look  into  your  patient's  mouth  and  detect  with  such  un- 
erring precision  the  slightest  departure  from  a  healthy  stand- 
ard in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  don't  forget  that 
the  teeth  (notwithstanding  they  may  be  partially  decomposed 
and  surrounded  by  inflammation,  suppuration  and  decaying 
substances,)  are  a  part  of  the  same  organization. 
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SELECTIONS. 


The  Bights  of  Authors.     By  Martyn  Paine,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of 
General  Therapeutics  and  Mat.  Med.  in  the  University  of  New  York. 

[The  Editors  of  the  Medical  Independent  will  mnch  oblige  Dr.  Paine 
bj  iasertiiig  in  the  joomal  the  following  extract  from  an  Appendix  to  hb 
'^  JkstUutes  of  Biedidw,^^  which  is  now  in  the  press.] 

Upon  all  questions  of  priority  that  concern  the  advancement  of  Science 
mad  Art,  there  is,  doubtless^  a  general  understanding  that  the  principle 
ibcndd  not  only  be  sacredly  obserred,  but  that,  whenever  violated,  there 
lAovld  be  a  common  effort  to  repair  the  injury.  This  is  alike  due  to  the 
individaal^  to  the  principle,  and  to  the  common  good.  Nor  is  it  less  the 
privilege  of  the  individual,  who  may  have  good  reason  to  think  that  the 
principle  has  not  been  extended  to  himself,  to  vindicate  his  rights,  and  to 
appeal  to  that  sympathy  which  forms  the  bond  of  union  among  hono- 
rable men.     It  is  a  common  cause,  and  not  seldom  demands  protection. 

The  author  of  the8«  Institutes  (and  it  will  soon  appear  that  he  acted 
wisely)  has  bometimes  thought  it  expedient  to  assert  bitf  daim  of  origina- 
lity, in  advance,  to  many  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  word;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, all  that  is  most  essential  in  the  application  of  the  nervous  power, 
or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  to  pathology,  and  therapeutics, 
and  80  much  of  what  is  mo6t  important  in  the  natural  state  of  the  func- 
tion. This  may  be  readily  seen  by  consulting  p.  106,  §  222  &,  p.  107- 
116,  §  226-234,  p.  295,  §  476  a.  p.  3l8,  §  493  d,  p.  321,  §  496-497, 
p.  323-340,  §  500-614,  p.  465-467,  §  714-719,  p.  506,  §  803-804,  p. 
515-516,  §  819  ft,  p.  661-663,  §  894-896,  p.  666-676,  §  902  &-904, 
p.  679-680  §  905,  ri,  p.  690-691,  §  906  ff,  p.  693-695,  §  917-923,  p. 
698,  §  931-935,  p.  703-711,  §  940-952,  p.  746,  §  990  1-2  ft,  etc., 
where  all  the  subjects  relate  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  present  the  nervous  power  as  an  important  vital  sgent  in  the  various 
processes  of  organic  and  animal  life,  in  the  production  of  disease,  in  the 
operation  of  remedies,  in  all  the  results  of  bloodletting,  in  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  secreted  and  excreted  products — having  also  ori 
ginally  set  forth  the  agency  of  the  nervous .  power  in  voluntary  motion 
Index  I.,  Article,  WiU)^  and  as  this  power  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
modifications  of  .organic  results  under  the  influence  of  mental  emotions 
(Index)  I.,  Article,  MefUai  Emotions^  and  relerenoes  at  p.  867,  §  1067). 
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Indeed,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen  the  foregoing  doctrines  relative  to 
the  reflex  action  of  the  nervou!^  power,  operating  as  a  vital  stimultsSf  or 
vital  pepressanty  or  vital  aVerolire^  as  it  may  be  modrfi'^d  in  its  natore  by 
one  cau»e  or  another  (§  107-109,  227-230,  p,  661-662,  §  894  A), 
pervade  this  work.  The  same  doctrines  are  at  the  foundation  of  the 
author's  '^  Medical  ovd  P/iysiolfgical  Commentaries^'*  puMished  in  1840, 
while  the  present  work  was  published  in  1847.  In  the  mean  time  he 
has  also  labored  to  inculcate  them  thoughout  his  course  of  medical  lec- 
tures in  the  Univen»itj  of  New  York — first  on  the  institutes  of  medicioe 
and  materia  mcdiea  from  the  year  1841  to  1850,  and  subsequently,  to  the 
present  time  (1857),  on   general   therapeutics  and   materia  medica. 

It  may  be  worth  saying  also,  that  the  author  preserves  the  term  "sym- 
pathy,^' though  always  meaning  by  it,  as  he  strictly  defines,  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  this  whether  he  employs  the  term  ^'  remote 
sympathy*'  or  "  contiguous  sympathy."  The  elements  of  sympathy,  as 
set  forth  in  the  woik,  are  thd  nervous  power  und  sensibility.  All  this  will 
be  readily  seen  by  reference  to  Index  I.  Also  among  other  general  re- 
marks of  a  similar  import,  the  author  has  the  following: 

'^  Notwithstandding  all  the  laws  of  sympathy  that  are  necessary  to  the 
full  interpretation  of  the  remote  eflects  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
are  as  well  established  as  any  laws  in  physics,  they  have  not  been  applied  to 
these  important  objects;  but  on  the  contrary,  those  philosophers  who  have 
contributed  most  to  their  critical  exposition,  overlook  their  pathological  and 
therapeutical  bearings^  and  ding  to  the  doctrines  of  humoralism  and  of  the 
operation  of  remedies  by  absorption;  nor  have  they  applied y  in  the  least,  the 
nervouw  power  in  a  philosophical  manner  to  an  explanation  of  the  natural 
phenomena  of  sympathy  (p-Hl,  §  234  a). 

When  the  forcgoiong  works  were  first  published,  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  universal  prevalence  of  the  chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  life  and 
disease,  and  the  author  stood  alone  in  the  field  of  vital  physiology,  and  in 
the  application  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  in  resolving  the 
problems  in  physiology,  and  therapeutics.  A  few,  however,  had  the  quick 
sagacity  to  see  its  importance  as  presented  by  the  author ;  and  since  the 
decline  of  organic  chemistry  began,  others  have  entered  upon  the  inquiry 
and  the  most  zealous  have  promulgated  as  original  with  themselves  many 
of  the  doctrines  which  belong  to  the  author  of  these  Institutes,  especially 
such  as  are  relative  to  the  nervous  system.  But  the  author  has  relied 
upon  his  prfessional  brethren  for  ultimate  justice  :  **  Ultimum  et  muicim 
remedium. '  •     Jus  a  liqitando  dormitur,  moritu  r  nunqua  m, " 

But  the  author  has  lately  seen  so  great  an   indisposition,  in  certain 
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<)oarters,  to  allow  him  any  credit  for  his  labors,  that  he  has  ooncladed  to 
B*ke  this  expostalafion,  whiob  refers,  particularly,  to  the  following  dis- 
pute about  the  authorship  of  matters  in  which  neither  of  the  gentlemen 
has  any  interest,  but  the  writer  alone  of  these  Institutes.  Tl.is  rival 
elaim  appears  in  an  article  publi><hed  by  J.  Adams  Allbcc,  A.  M.,  M. 
D-,  in  the  ''  Medical  Independent '»  for  September,  1867,  p.  881,  Detroit, 
Michigan.     Thus : 

^^  It  appears  from  a  late  number  of  the  London  Lancet  that  M.  Hall, 
(Marshall  Hall)  Teeogniaes^  to  a  certain  extent,  the  priority  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell.    His  words  are  these  : 

''  I  arrive  at  this  oonclusiDn  :  the  idea  and  the  designation  of  an  excito- 
secretory  action  belongs  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  his  details  are  limited  to 
pathology  and  observation.  The  elaborate  experiuental  demonstration 
of  reflex  exoito-seoretory  action  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  M.  Claude 
Bernard.  My  own  claim  is  of  a  very  different  character,  and  I  renounce 
every  other.  It  consists  in  the  vast  generalization  of  excito-secrctory 
action  throughout  the  system.  I  trust  Dr.  Campball  will  be  sati^fled 
with  mj  adjudication.  There  is  in  the  excito-socretory  fnnction  as  applied 
to  pathology,  an  ample  field  of  inquiry  for  his  life's  career,  and  it  is  in- 
disputably— HIS  OWN.  He  first  detected  it,  gave  it  its  designation,  and 
saw  its  vast  importance.'' 

Dr.  Allen  then  continues  : 

**  M.  Hall  thus  ifar  freely  and  fully  admits  the  priority  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  the  latter  gentleman  bases  his  claim  upon  the  date,  May,  1850. 
I  shall  undertake  to  show  that  this  same  doctrine  was  first  publicly  an- 
nounced and  illustrated  in  my  lectures  at  the  Indiana  Medical  College, 
in  November,  1848,  and  thenceforth  continuously  during  tho  continuance 
of  my  public  teaching  before  tho  several  classes  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  until  my  connection  with  that  Institution  '  expired  by  limita- 
tion '  in  1854.  My  own  manuscript  containing  this  doctrine  was  written 
in  May  or  June,  1848," — that  is  to  say,  more  than  one  year  after  the  pub» 
Ucadon  of  these  Institutes. 

**  What  I  do  claim  is  the  great  generalization  that  the  ezcito-influenu  is 
foUotoed  hy  a  reflex  change  in  vjhich  the  effect  is  not  a  motion  but  x  mod- 
ification OF  VASCULAR  AND  NUTRIENT  ACTION.  That  this  effect  takes 
pkue  BT  MEANS  OF  THE  DOUBLE  NERVOUS  ARC.  A  vast  Dumber  of  the- 
lapentio  phenomena  are  thus  explained."  [As  the  reader  will  find,  very 
extensively,  in  many  chapters  of  this  work,  particularly  in  those  upon 

R2MXDIAL   ACTION,  THERAPEUTICS,   COUNTER-IRRITATION,   CATHARTICS, 

XTC— Or.  A/s  capitals  and  italics.] 
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Now  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  dootrioe  b  imprefisecl  opon  the  MtMetd 
and  PAyiiological  OommentarieSf  aod  has  been  always  tao^t  edcteiuiTelj 
in  the  author's  lectares  since  1841. 

Dr.  Allen  claiais,  also,  the  application  of  the  principle  to  therapeu- 
tics, and  remarks  that  ''  in  my  coarse  npon  ^  general  therapentics '  the 
subject  of  counter-irritation  '  came  nnder  review,"  and  condades  that 
''  the  impression  must  be  transmitted  to  the  nerTous  centres,  and  thence 
reflected  to  the  affected  organ.     In  other  words,  the  influence  is  primari- 
ly exerted  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  secondarily  npon  the  in- 
ternal affected  organ.    This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the 
point  consists  in  the  recognition  of  reflex  cerebro-spinal  action,  which,  in 
the  instances  adduced,  give  rise  to  a  molecular  or  integral  change  in  the 
inflamed  tissue,  and  not  a  muscular  contraction.     The  oral  elaboration  o 
this  principle  was  suggested  by  an  idea  (?)  which  does  not  even  now  ap- 
pear to  have  occorred  to  cither  M.  Hall  or  Dr.  Oampbell,  viz :  The  motor 
effect  b  merely  secondary y  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  action  of  the 
nervous  arc.'' 

Here,  also,  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  doctrine  appears  throogfaoat 
these  institutes.  But  they  embrace  a  long  chapter,  particularly  npan 
''  counler-irritationy^^  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  employ- 
ed nearly  the  foregoing  language  of  Dr.  Allen,  especially  at  pages  646, 
647,  §  893  «,  and  with  great  elaboration  and  extensive  application  of  the 
doctrine  throughout  the  work;  which  had  been  also  antecedently  taught 
in  his  lectures  for  seven  consecutive  years  before  Dr.  Allen  promulgated 
the  same  views. 

To  show  still  farther  this  partiality  for  the  Author's  writings,  or  hb 
lectures  (then  familiar  to  his  large  classes  of  students,)  he  will  quote  from 
Dr.  Allen  the  following  conclusions,  which  he  also  places  in  capitals : 

"  The  effect  is  motorv,  if  contractile  fibre  be  present. 
"  The  kFFECT  IS  secretory,  if  secretory  organs  be  pdpplied. 
"The  EFFECT  is  sensation,  if  sensitive  neurine  be  reached. 
"  The  effect  is  perception,  or  intelfection,  if  the  organ  there- 
of BE  IN  connection  WITH  THE  REFLEX  NERVE." 

*<  The  effect  produced,  then,  depends  upon  the  struciure  afid  condition 
of  the  organ  reached." 

'^  Tbid  iitfluence  is  not  confioed  to  mere  increase  of  action,  as  the  term 
EXCiTOR  might  perhaps  suggest.  The  reverse  may  take  place — the  cz- 
citor  may  rather  become  the  depressor.  It  would  be  as  correct  to  say  the 
excit«r-M/««." 

Now,  the  author  of  these  Institutes  not  only  dwells  emphatictUy  Qp«n 
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tbe  dejpfntdng  end  $edaHve  ioflcieiioe  of  reflex  Dervous  action,  according 
to  tbe  nature  ol  tbe  remote  eaoses  and  special  conditions  of  disease  (p. 
107-111,  §226-233  3-4,  p,  607,  §806,  p.  661-662,  §894-895,  p. 
671-672,  §  904  a,  p.  736,  §  978,  and  references  in  §  1067  a,  i,  as  to 
mental  emotions^  and  in  ipany  other  places,)  and  upon  its  operation  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  strncture  and  special  vital  constitution  of  organs,  and 
their  varying  conditions  (p.  69,  §  129  ^-i,  p.  61-69,  §  132-156,  p.  73^ 
§  163,  p.  109,  §  229,  p.  Ill,  §  233  3-4,  p.  285,  §  555  d-f,  p.  313,  § 
487  A,  p.  363-361,  §  526-629,  p.  374—383,  §  576-584,  p.  415-417, 
§  649,  p.  418,  §  661  b,  p.  421-423,  §  657-658,  p.  522,  §  827  c,  p.  542, 
§  854  W,  p.  613,  §  892  1-2  6,  p.  644-650,  §  893  c-i,  p.  665-672,  § 
902-908  bj  p.  746,  §  990  1-2  b,  and  tbe  numerous  references  in  those 
seetioDs ;)  but  the  Author  represents,  also,  the  reflex  action  as  variously 
aUeraUre  in  organic  life,  and  this  imputed  attribute  pervades  tbe  author's 
writings.  He  enforces,  everywhere,  the  doctrine  that  the  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  power  is  the  modifying  eause  through  which  all  the 
changes  are  effected  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents  in  parts  that  are  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  direct  neat  of  their  action  ;  and,  farther, 
that  the  principle  is  }  recUely  the  same  when  the  nervous  power  i^  brought 
into  operation  by  dired  influeneea  upon  the  nervous  centres  (as  in  the  case 
cf  thtiir  diseases,  or  when  the  passions  operate,  or  as  the  will  determines 
voluntary  motion,)  as  it  is  when  it  is  brought  into  operation  in  that  indi- 
rect manner  known  as  reflex  action. 

Indeed,  every  one  of  the  foregoing  doctrines,  in  all  their  particularities, 
as  quoted  from  the  American  claimant,  are  taught,  at  great  extent,  in  the 
volume  before  us,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  consulting  the  references 
made  m  this  protest,  animoro  extensively.  Index  I.,  Articles  Structure, 
Nervous  Power,  Sensation,  Sensibility,  Sympathy,  Organic  Func- 
tions, Remedial  Action,  Minjd',  Mental  Emotions,  Will.  *'  Si 
quaeris  monumerUum^  drcufuspice.^^  It  may  appear  superfluous,  however, 
to  have  made  these  sp.cifio  references  in  nn  article  connected  with  the 
work  itself;  but  it  is  done  to  encourage  those  readers  who  might  not  oth- 
erwise be  inclined  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

But  the  writer  is  more  interested  with  the  European  claimants,  of 
whom  he  has  felt  that  he  has  much  more  reason  to  complain. 

**  Omne  anlml  vitiun  tanto  conspectus  in  se 
Crimen  habet,  quanto  mi^or,  qui  pecat,  habetur.'' — Juvbmax.. 

That  tbe  author's  physiological  and  medical  writings  were   generally 
k&own  in  Europe  many  years  before  the  period  at  which  ^'  Br.  Campbell 
I  his  elatm''  (1850,)  is  evident  from  the  distinguished  honors  to 
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which  they  had  led  in  that  coantrj  before  that  period — thai  fnm  th# 
Medical  Society  of  Prussia  as  early  as  ls4'2 — that  from  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Leip.sio  in  1843;  and  the  ^^  Medical  and  Physiological  Com 
metita  in.M  ''  (of  1840)  were  publi.^-hed  simultaneously  in  London  and 
New  York  ;  and  as  to  the  United  States,  the  Cofiimeiitaries  were  early 
distributed  throughout  the  land,  nnd  hid  Inslilufes  of  Mediant  more  than 
a  year,  also,  before  Br.  A.'s  lectures  were  delivered  ;  and  the  Autbor'i 
lectures  at  the  University,  which  forui  the  groundwork  of  his  Institutes, 
had  been  listened  to  annually  by  medical  students  from  all  quarters  of  ibe 
Uuion  since  the  year  1841.  In  1848  the  Author  applied  the  doctrine  of 
reflex  nervous  action  to  a  physiological  demonstration  of  the  subatantiatiTe 
eziMcnce  of  the  soul  and  instinctive  principle,  which  waa  then  publiabad 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  in  1849  the  work  was  extended  and  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  book,  and  is  now  incorporated,  in  ita  essential  parts,  in  these 
In^iitutes. 

Nor,  is  this  all ;  for  the  whole  of  this  dootrine  of  reflex  nervous  aotioai 
and  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power  as  an  alterative^  an  excitant  of 
the  secretions  and  of  vascular  action  (both  direet  and  reflex,)  a  depres- 
sant and  sedative  (according  to  the  nature  of  exciting  causes,)  and  the 
great  immediate  cause  of  diseases  and  their  cure — variously  modifying 
organic  actions — was  set  forth  extensively  and  circumstantially  in  an 
'^  Essay  on  the  modus  operandi  op  remedies  ^^  in  1642,  of  which  the 
Author  distributed,  at  that  time,  a  large  number  of  copies  in  London^ 
and  addressed  four  thousand  copies  to  physicians  throughout  the  tJnited 
States.  The  Author  not  only  sent  a  copy  of  the  work  to  Br.  Hall,  but 
dedicated  it  to  him  (along  with  Prof.  J.  Muller  and  Dr.  A.  P.  W.  Phil- 
ip,) in  connection  with  an  '*  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Vitality ;''  and 
he  may  add  that  be  controverted,  in  the  former  essay,  doctrines  of  Dr. 
Hall  (in  '^  Memoir  on  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervotis  Sys- 
tem, 1841  '^  which  were  in  direct  opposition  to  ihose  which  are  now  in 
question  (also,  p.  296-297,  §  476  1-2  6.)  These  Essays  Were  subse- 
quently bound  up  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '^  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,"  where  the  former  may  be  readily  consulted.  But  Dr. 
Philip  had  fully  deduced  from  bis  experiments  the  sedative  as  well  as  ex- 
citing influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  vascular  action  before  Dr. 
Hall's  experiments  were  made  (§  492.) 

As  to  M.  Bernard,  bis  experiments  bearing  upon  the  connection  of 
the  nerves  with  the  functions  of  secretion,  however  mttch  they  may  have 
been  varied  and  multiplied^  were  anticipated  long  before  by  A.  W.  P. 
Philip,  which  are  quoted  extensively  in  these  Institutes  (p.  290-321,) 
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and  towards  wbich  Dr.  Hall  had  do  friendly  disposition  (p.  306-308,  and 
where  the  writer  has  controverted  his  views.)  The  merit  of  originality 
which  belongs  to  the  present  writer^  in  relation  to  these  experiments, 
consi>t8  in  their  extensive  application  in  illustrating  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  power  as  a  vital  agent,  profoundly  interested  not  only  as  an  ''  ex- 
cito-fecretory  ''  power,  and  a  modifying  cause  of  all  secreted  products, 
nutrition,  etc  ,  when  diverted  from  their  natural  standard,  but  in  deduc- 
ing from  them  a  univerFal  agency  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, though  '^  the  double  nervous  arc,''  in  the  production  and  euro  of 
disease,  and  by  which  he  labored  to  explode  the  chemical  and  physical 
doctrines  as  early  as  1840.  But,  that  the  writer  may  not  be  misappre- 
hended, he  will  say  that  he  endeavored  to  establibh  the  fact  that  secretion 
m  animals,  as  in  plants,  is  conducted  by  powers  implanted  in  every  part, 
but  that  it  is  constantly  influenced  physiologically,  pathologically,  and 
therapeutically,  by  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  writer  is  very  sensible  that  unaccountable  coincidences  of>en  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  development  of  new  thoughts,  and  in  the  discov- 
ery of  hidden  things,  especially  where  enduring  reputation  may  be  won 
*  IThif  md^  tH,  apes,*^ — **  Una  titne  iafama,  y  otro  carrht  lana.'*'*  \.\x\  the 
reader,  with  these  Institutes  before  him,  will  quickly  find  that  much  that 
is  claimed  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  all  that  he  has  granted  to  Dr.  Campbell,  in 
the  foregoing  quotation,  and,  therefore,  all  that  Dr.  Allen  appropriates  to 
himself,*  abounds  in  this  volume,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  life  and  soul 
(^'zoe  kai  psnche '')  of  the  work,  as  it  does,  also,  of  the  '^Commen- 
taries,'' and  of  the  Essay  on  the  '*  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies ;"  nor 
can  the  readerfail  of  the  conclusion  that,  were  Dr.  Hall's  '^  adjudication,^' 
and  Dr.  Allen's  afler-thought,  founded  in  any  justice,  and  were  not  the 
claimants  themselves  the  obnoxious  parties,  the  present  writer  would  have 
been  long  ago  convicted  by  (hem  and  by  others  af  arrogant  assurance  and 
the  grossest  plagiarisms.  Nevertheless,  the  Author  is  most  happy  to  find 
that  his  solitary  position  is  becoming  relieved,  and  that  a  practical  direc- 
tion has  been  ^iv*en  to  his  labors  by  others  which  cannot  fail  of  carrying 
forward  the  great  doctrines  at  which  he  has  tolled,  and  against  manifold 
obstacles,  during  his  professional  life.-— ifecf.  Indep, 

New  Yorx,  Sept.,  1867. 


^  "  Unus  utrlqne 

Srror  i  sad  Yarils  illodit  partibits."->HoEAca. 
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On  the  Fathology  of  LeucorrhoBa^  as  it  exists  at  tks  prtsent  day.  Bj 
Wm.  C.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physiciaas  aod 
SurgeoiiSy  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  question  was  insaltiDgly  asked  by  the  Qitarterly  Re- 
view, ^^  Who  reads  ao  American  book  ?''  The  query  has  since  theo 
been  so  repeatedly  answered,  and  the  contributions  of  our  countrymen  io 
all  departments  of  literature  and  science  have  in  the  past  century  been  so 
abundant,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  possible  that  our  literary  exist enoe 
could  be  so  completely  ignorfd  as  we  find  it  to  be  when  consulting  Eo« 
glish  authorities  on  suujcots  connected  with  medical  science.  It  appears 
that,  when  writing,  our  brethren  over  the  water,  while  carefully  acknowl* 
edging  ever^^thing  derived  from  the  French  or  the  German  schools,  ob* 
stiuately— whether  from  ignorance,  or  prejudice  and  a  determination  to 
be  urjjuat— shot  their  eyes  to,  and  exclude  from  their  pages,  everything 
which  is  referable  to  the  subject  they  are  treating  from  the  pen  of  an 
American.  Hence,  we  find  them  constantly  announcing  as  discoveries 
and  achievements  in  medicine  and  surgery,  what  had  long  before  origin- 
ated among  ourselvfS.  In  reference  to  no  subject  is  this  more  true  than 
with  regard  to  leucorrl  oea,  on  the  present  state  of  the  pathology  of 
which  I  design  to  say  a  few  words.  The  subject,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  l-  very  interesting.  It  is  very  frequent,  a  source  of  much  com- 
pl.tint  and  inconvenience,  and  very  amenable  to  treatment  and  to  cure. 

Tl:e  leading  authorities  in  England,  on  the  sulgect  at  this  day,  are 
Di8.  J.  H.  Bennet  and  W.  T>l«r  Smit4i. 

The  former  tells  us  that  at  the  lime  of  his  commencing  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  nature,  causes,  and  therapeutics  of  ulceration  and  indura- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  uteiu.^  in  the  Paris  hr>8pitalH,  the  most  esteemed 
Fiench  w«>rks  were  insufficient,  and  the  English  nearly  completely  barren 
on  the  subject* 

In  the  pieface  to  the  2d  edition  (1S46,)  he  tells  us  that  the  results  he 
has  arrived  at  are  so  diametiically  opposed  to  the  opinions  current  in  the 
professions,  as  reproduced  by  the  most  recent  and  classic  writers,  that 
they  must  appear  startling  even  to  those  posted  up  in  continental  research- 
es. The  reader,  from  this,  will  be  doubtless  prepared  for  some  extraor- 
dinary revelation  in  this  2nd  edition  of  Dr.  B/s  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
leucorrhoeal  pathology,  of  which  his  country  may  well  be  proud.  His 
writings  produced,  be  tells  ds,  a  marked  change  in  the  opinions  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  profession.  Others,  among  them  Montgomery  and  Ken- 
nedy, have  advocated  and  expressed  similar  views,  although  we  do  not 
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find  Hi  the  paper  of  tbe  latter  (Dub.  Jour,^  1847,)  any  acknowledgment 
ef  80  great  indebtedneAi. 

Now,  let  118  try  to  gleam  from  Dr.  Bennef  s  volnminons  and  many-cap- 
ed  treatise,  wbat  are  his  views  of  the  pathology  of  leucorrhoea,  and  see 
how  fn  they  differ  from  what  had  been  known  and  published  anteriorly 
to  bis  time;  and  in  what  consists  their  extraordinary  originality,  their 
startling  novelty,  on  which  this  astounding  revulsion  in  public  sentiment 

depends. 

1.  A  synopsis  of  Dr.  Bennel^s  views  on  the  pathology  of  \eucorrhaa. — 

loflsmmation  of  the  uterus  w  a  very  frequent  disease  (the  commonest,) 
QiifliMipected,  overlooked,  and  the  cause  of  many  morbid  states.  Diseas- 
ed conditions  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  were  known  to  Hippocrates,  and 
clearly  to  P.  Egineta«  who  used  a  ditptra  for  their  investigation.  This 
knowledge  was  resuscitated  by  RecamierV  discovery  of  the  speculum ;  at 
oooe  adopted  by  Lisfranc,  who  much  contributed  to  establish  uterine 
pathology  on  a  sound,  practical  basis. 

Mr.  B.  observes  that,  in  Claike,  tbe  standard  authorify,  inflammatory 
ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri  is  not  mentioned.  He  tells  us,  very  prop- 
periy,  thai  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  is  a 
rare  disease  ;  that  of  the  nerk^  exceedingly  common,  being  in  reality  the 
•aose,  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases,  when  confirmed,  of  ieucorrlioea, 
dyamenorrhcea,  menorrhagia,  irritable  uterus,  prohipsuf ,  etc.  '*  Leucor- 
rhoea, more  especially  when  chronic,  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  in- 
flamaiation  and  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.'*  Dr.  B.  again 
takes  occasion  to  repeat,  that  the  doctrine  he  brings  forward — that  inflam- 
matioD  of  the  uterus  and  uterine  neck  with  ulceration  are,  in  tbe  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  real  causes  of  morbid  uterine  changes  and  symptoms — 
may  appear  strange  to  him  who  bases  his  pathological  opinions  on  the 
treatises  of  the  day. 

2-  JPaihological  state  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  in  levcorrhaa^  (iirflamma' 
motion  and  ulceratuyii  ) — These  consist  in  soft  tumefaction  and  enlarge- 
ment; progressively  induration,  descent,  positive  retroversion,  a  vi^id  red 
tiqge,  uniform  or  dotted  with  florid  papolsB,  or  white  pustules.  On  the 
ioflamed  surface,  a  certain  quantity  of  muco-pus,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  abundant;  whit«,  creamy  secretion  which  is  frequently 
found  in  this  region,  the  result  simply  of  congestion. 

Again;  there  are  pseudo-membranous  patches  upon  the  cervix.  Inter- 
DaUy»  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  expands,  and  the  lips  ot  the  os  are  evert- 
ed and  patent  (diagnostic  :)  the  mucous  membrane  dark,  livid  red,  easily 
bleeding,  secreting  muco-pus  not  easily  wiped  away,  or  glairy,  transpa- 
rent mucous^  like  uncooked  white  of  eggs,  secreted  by  tbe  mucous  folli- 
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cles,  from  the  oavitj  of  the  oenrix,  and  '<  nearly  always  a  ooDoamitan^  cC 
of  iDflammatioD.^'C?)  It  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  tmoMolibB 
discharge  oommooly  called  ^'  whites." 

loflammatioo  may  exist  without,  or  oo-ezist  with  ulceration,  the  latter 
most  commonly  beginning  around  the  os  and  within  it,  and  extending 
more  or  less  outward  over  the  nook.  The  simplest  and  commonest  foum 
is  that  of  abrasion  or  excoriation  only ',  cervix  vivid  red,  with  minute 
granulcp,  easily  detected  by  lunar  caustic.  The  author  defends  the  pro* 
priety  of  calliog  this  state  an  abrasion  or  ulceration,  rather  than  a  gran* 
ular  inflammation.  In  other  oases,  granulations  may  be  large,  livid,  fan- 
gons,  and  bleeding;  with  livid  hue  of  neck  and  varicosity  (uidrevari, 
queux  of  Fr.)  There  may  be  one  uloeratioD,  or  several  smaller  ones ; 
the  neck  is  found  in  varying  degrees  of  hypertrophy  and  patulousnesB  oi 
the  08 ;  the  feel  is  soft  and  velvety — appreciable  to  the  touok ;  the  entbe 
cavity  of  the  cervix,  as  far  as  the  os  internum  uteri,  may  be  ulcerated. 

The  discharge  may  be,  first,  pure  pus,  thick  and  yellow,  thin  and  san* 
ions,  scanty  or  abundant,  or  mixed  with  mucous.  '^When  the  purulent 
secretion  is  very  abundant  and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  mueous, 
more  or  less  reaches  the  exterior,  and  the  patient  is  said  to  haye  tha 
whites.  ^ 

It  depends  on  congestion,  or  imflammation  of  mneons  fbllicles,  and* 
varies  4n  character,  according  to  seat  and  intensity.  The  white,  milky, 
creamy  fluid  is  the  secretion  of  the  numerous  mucous  follicles  wfakh 
cover  the  cervix  and  stud  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  The  result  of 
mere  congestion.  The  thick,  tenacious,  ropy,  transparent,  white*of-egg 
mucous  issues  from  the  cavity  and  os,  and  is  secreted  by  the  intra-uta« 
rine  follicles.  It  is  always  a  concomitant  of  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane.  When  abundant,  the  discharge,  in  inflammatory  oases,. if 
not  ''  entirely "  purulent,  but  partly  mucous.  The  discharge  of  pnra 
pus  would  almost  certainly  be  characteristic  of  gonorrhoea.  Blood  oflen 
mixes  with  the  muco-parulent  secretion,  particularly  after  intercourse, 
and  is  then  very  significant  of  ulceration.  In  reference  to  the  last  path- 
ological condition,  ioflammatory  hypertrophy,  though  enlarged,  it  is  at 
firnt  soft,  and  at  length  indurated :  chronic  or  acute,  and  sometimes  at- 
taining to  a  groat  size.  It  is  generally  the  result  of  the  extension  oi  sn*- 
perficial  inflammation  to  the  central  tissues,  a  sequela^  not  a  cause  of  ul- 
ceration ;  but  not  always.  The  os,  from  round,  becomes  transversal- 
fissured,  and  one  or  other  lip  may  be,  and  oflenest  is,  the  seat  of  a  mora 
special  enlnrgemcnt  than  the  other. 

Dr.  B.  then  goes  on,  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  has  closely  observed, 
and  thoroughly  understands  his  subject,  and  in  language  which  will  ntaet. 
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wMi  a  r«0p<m9e  in  tbe  piiiotical  experience  of  every  experieDoed  praoti- 
tioeer,  to  speak  of  co-vaginitis  and  vuhitis,  irritation  of  rectam  and 
Uadder,pain,dymnonorrhoea,  or  menorrboea^sympathetio  impairment  of  di- 
gestion, of  respiration,  of  general  nutrition,  biliary  derangement,  and  ce- 
rebro-spinal  irritation.  On  all  tbese,  Br.  B.'s  observation  merit  my 
highest  praise,  tbongh  I  am  compelled  to  deny  tbem  tbe  merit  of  origi- 
nafity. 

la  reference  to  tbe  common  and  very  erroneous  idea  entertained  and 
expraas&d  by  tbe  public  at  large,  and  wbiob  it  is  at  once  tbe  aim  and  ef- 
fect of  Dr.  B.'s  labors  to  refate,  he  says,  and  I  must  entreat  tbe  reader's 
attaotioD  to  his  words : 

^'  The  vaginal  discbarge  wbiob  women,  who  are  laboring  under  iDflam- 
matory  ulceration  of  tbo  neck  of  tbe  uterus,  often  present,  is  all  but  uui- 
Temlly  supposed  to  be  tbe  result  of  constitutional  weakness.  Tbis  error 
18,  perhips,  tbe  most  inveterate  and  general  of  all,  and  has  been  sane- 
liooad  during  centuries  by  tbe  writings  of  innumerable  men  of  eminence.^' 
Afefftiori  is  this  absurd  when  tbe  discbarge  is  purulent.  Tbe  sensation 
tS  weight  and  bearing  down  depends  on  inflammatory  hypertrophy,  and 
not  on,  as  is  generally  supposed,  falling  of  the  womb  from  weakness  or 
laxity  of  ligaments.  Hence,  tbe  care  demanded  in  tbe  use  of  pessaries* 
By  similar  error,  baek-ache,  as  well  as  whites,  is  generally  mistaken  for 
indications  of  constitutional  weakness.  Ovaritis,  hepatitis,  stricture  of 
rectum,  affectioM  of  bladder  are  often  wrongly  supposed  to  exist  in  these 
caaes.  The  general  health,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  and  nutrition  of  tbe 
system  do  not  give  way  and  sink  in  the  female,  any  more  than  in  the 
mala  without  evident  cause  or  tangible  reason.  Palht>logical  anatomy : 
^^roaioB  or  destruction  of  mucous  membrane,  submucous  fibres  exposed, 
nleer  not  excavated,  cervix  in  a  state  of  cellular  hypertrophy. 

Dr.  B.  goes  on  to  study  tbe  subject  of  inflammatory  ulceration  of  tbe 
seek  of  tbe  uterus  in  the  virgin,  of  which  again  be  seems  to  consider 
himself  tbe  discoverer,  and  which  presents,  be  thinks,  important  modifi- 
cations. I  apprehend,  however,  from  my  own  observations,  and  Dr.  B.'s 
oaaas  more  partioukrly,  that  they  are  practically,  as  well  as  patho  ogical- 
Ijy  insignificant^ 

We  have  now  presented  to  the  reader  a  succinct,  yet  tolerably  ample 
imalysis  of  Dr.  Bennefs  views  on  the  pathology  of  uterine  inflammation 
and  ulceration,  and  its  connection  with  leuoorrboea  ;  wbicb,  based  as  tbey 
ontfoBbtedly  are  open  truth,  apd  practically  accurate,  are  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Thej  are  esftily  deducible  from  what  precedes,  and 
BUggest  very  natnraUy  the  practice  which  is  required.  I  propose,  with- 
out inrther  inquiry  into  their  validity,  to  show  tbat  they  are   neither  no 
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original;  nor  so  startlingly  novel,  nor  so  wb<dly  previoiMlj  ^aond,  aa  t^ 
have  taken  the  whole  world  bj  surprisei  overwhelmed  Dr.  B.  with  Ulim- 
itable  glory,  and  affected  a  revulsion  in  sentiment  and  practioa  through*^ 
out  the  whole  civilized  globe. 

The  reader  who  is  not  well  posted  np  in  the  subject  of  leneorrboeal 
p^ithology,  will  perhaps  be  astonished  to  find  that,  not  only  were  Dr.  Ben- 
net's  views  promulgated  by  several  European  pathologists,  and  treatment 
based  upon  them,  but  that  in  this  country  he  was  anticipated  ia  all  big 
conclusions  in  a  very  precise  and  particular  manner.  In  the  years  1843 
and  1844,  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Jas.  Crane,  bow 
of  Brooklyn,  then  associated  in  the  department  of  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  in  the  Northern  Dispensary  of  this  city,  devoted  peculiar 
attention  to  this  subject ;  and  examining  every  case  which  applied,  when 
practicable,  with  the  speculum,  collected  a  large  fund  of  information  in 
relation  to  it,  and  established,  as  they  conceived,  its  true  pathology  more 
precisely  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  Thoae  facts,  with  certain  colla- 
teral information  derived  from  fellow-laborers  in  the  cause  of  nterioe 
pathology  in  this  city,  Taylor,  Buel,  Beales,  and  others,  they  published  ia 
an  essay,  in  which  also  they  exhibited  the  progress  and  state  of  the  sub- 
ject during  the  preceding  one  hundred  and  seventy  years ;  noticed  '^  the 
peculiar  appearances  of  the  discharge,^^  and  made  an  ''  attempt  to  con- 
nect it,  more  directly  than  has  hitherto  been  generally  done,  with  in- 
flammation of  the  vagina,  cervix,  and  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus.^^ — 
(Vide  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine  for  May,  1846.)  At  this  time,  all  that 
was  known  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Bonnet  and  his  opinions  was  derived  from  an 
article  therein  quoted  from  the  Jour,  de$  Cann,^  November,  1843,  admit* 
ting  three  species  of  ulcerations  io  the  cervix.  His  views  were  then 
crude,  limited,  and  unelaborated,  and  bis  allusion  to  the  discharge  merely 
a  passing  one.  In  no  previous  article  had  a  description  of  its  various 
seats  and  appearances  occurred,  as  minute  and  accurate  as  in  that  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  Dr.  Bennet,  though  doubtless  bis  own 
was  criginal,  and  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  might  have  copied, 

and,  as  we  shall  see,  has  scarcely  improved  upon. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  first,  that  Dr.  Bonnet's  views  on  the 
pathology  of  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  leucorrhoea,  are 
neither  so  ncvel,  unprecedented,  and  original,  and,  consequently,  so  start- 
ling, as  he  seems  to  consider  them  ]  nor,  is  he  entitled  to  all  the  me^t  of 
prior  discovery  that  he  claims,  as  he  would  easily  have  seen  had  he  pe- 
rused the  article  in  question,  while  publishing  his  own ;  various  other 
pathologists  had  anticipated  him  in  the  views  which  he  seeks,  justly  as  we 
think,  to  establish,  and  whicb  do  not  differ  materially,  if  at  all,  from 
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dUM»  expresed  bjr  oarselyes  previonslj  to  all^  save  tbe  first,  of  his  pub- 
lieatioiia  on  the  subject. 

Morgagni  distioctly  reoogDized,  by  post-mortem  examination  and  tbe 
use  of  the  speculum)  tbe  connection  between  leucorrboea  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vagina,  os,  and  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Clark  attempts  to  de- 
scribe and  classify  tbe  various  forms  of  Icucorrhoeal  discharge,  and  one  of 
them  he  attributed  to  inflammatory  action  of  tbe  cervix  uteri.  Lagneau 
describes  several  varieties  of  discharge,  and  attributes  them  to  a  more  or 
less  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  vagina, 
uterus,  and  tubes.  Dewees,  Capuron,  D.  D.  Davis,  Dupuytren,  Jobert, 
Duges.  all  allude  to  the  existence  of  uterine  ioflammation  as  a  cause* 
The  pathology  of  inflammatory  disease  of  the  os  and  neck  of  the  utcruS| 
as  contained  in  the  great  ;vork  of  Boivin  and  Duges,  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
ded to  or  improved  upon,  even  by  Dr.  Bennet  at  the  present  day.  Du- 
parcque  perfectly  describes  benign  and  primitive  ulcerations  of  the  neck. 
Churchill  describes  the  discbarges,  and  is  well  posted  up  from  Boivin  and 
Doges  on  the  subject  of  a  correct  pathology  of  leucorrhcea.  Lisfranc 
thoroughly  understands  the  ulcerations  of  the  neck  and  their  connection 
with  leuoorrhoea,  and  his  description  of  them  leaves  nothing  to  be  desir- 
ed. To  go  no  further  in  the  enumeration  of  those  whom  we  have  quoted 
in  our  essay,  we  can  not  but  express  our  surprise  at  the  self-complacency 
of  an  author,  who  declares,  in  his  second  edition,  that  tiie  *' results  he 
has  arrived  at  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  tbe  opinions  current  in  the 
profession,  as  reproduced  by  the  most  recent  and  claji^sical  writers  on  ute- 
rine pathology,  that  they  must  appear  startling  to  those  even  acquainted 
with  continental  researches,''  and  who  thinks  that  the  influence  of  ^'  my 
writings  has,  in  four  years,  been  subversive  of  tbe  opinions  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  profession.'' 

Secondly,  I  shall  analyze  the  results  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Crane  and  my- 
self, in  the  article  alluded  to,  and  compare  them  with  those  attained  to  by 
Dr.  Bennet ;  the  one  derived  from  a  two  years  gleaning  of  the  scanty 
field  of  the  Northern  Dispensary  ;  the  other,  the  fruits  of  repeated  har- 
vestings of  the  fertile  fields  of,  I  know  not  how  many,  Parisian  hospitals. 
We  shall,  in  this  way,  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  we,  in  this  country, 
with  minor  appliances,  preceded  Dr.  B.  in  the  promulgation  of  those 
startling  novelties  of  doctrine  which  have  so  completely,  in  a  few  years, 
changed  the  features  of  uterine  pathology. 

And,  following  the  construction  of  our  article,  we  commence  with  the 
discharge.  Dr.  Bennet  makes  three  varieties.  1.  Muco-pus.  2.  An 
abundant,  white,  creamy  secretion,  the  result  simply  of  congestion.     3. 
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"TroiifrpartDty  glairy,  muoooSy  like  nnoooked  vAxiU  of  aa  egg^-**  pna^pal 
form  of  the  discharge.    In  the  essay  allBded  to  we  acknowledgei  fron 
among  those  enumerated  by  preceding  authors,  '^  only  the  transpareni, 
or  odorless,  like  that  which  escapes  from  the  nose  on  a  cold  day,  (the 
third  form  of  Bennet,)  the  thin,  viscid,  milky,  starch-like,  or  amyloid, 
always  follicular  and  cervical,  the  yellowish,  greenish,  or  pnruloid  (the 
mnco-pus  of  Bennet,)  and  the  perfectly  transparent,  albuminous,  ropy 
Jelly  which  escapes  in  trembling,  tenacious  masses  from  the  os,  sometimes 
amber  colored  by  blood,  sometimes  semi-opaque^  like  the  white  of  egg 
which  has  undergone  very  slight  ooction,  sometimes  with  yellowish  or 
whitish  streaks,  sometimes  even  more  purulent  looking."    We  submit  to 
all  practical  observers  that  this  is  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  va- 
rieties of  leucorrhoeal  discharge  than  is  contained  in  the  great  work  of 
Vr.  Bennet,  who  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  italicized  variety, 
which  then  was,  and  for  fifteen  years  subsequently  has  been,  infinitely  the 
most  frequent  form  of  leucorrhoeal  discharge  coming  under  our  observa^ 
tion,  and  concerning  which  we  further  say :  ''  In  bad  cases  of  leucorrhoda, 
erosion  without  ulcerations,  the  mucous  which  bathes  the  neck  looks  thin, 
yellowish,  or  greenish,  and  very  like  pus,  when  accumulated  in  quantity 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vagina.    But,  on  removing  it  with  a  sponge,  and 
extending  it  by  pressure  of  the  finger,  it  loses  this  characteristic  appear- 
ance, and  seems  to  bo  only  the  transparent,   or  semi-opaque,  opalescent 
gelatinous  mucous  from  the  uterus,  streaked  with  whitish  strsa  or  flocculi." 
We  claim  that  these  are  the  facts  and   distinctions  in  regard  to  this  vari- 
ety of  uterine  leucorrhoea,  which  have  been  overlooked,  or,  at  least,  un- 
noticed by  Dr.  Bennet.    We  had  not,  at  the  time  oui  essay  was  written, 
examined  the  discharge  by  the  microscope,  so  as  to  be  sure  whether,  or 
not,  the  yellowness  depended  on  the  presence  of  pus.     The  investigations 
made  of  late  have,  I  believe,  decided  in  favor  of  Dr.  B.^s  assertion  thai 
'<  the  secretion  from  the  surface   of  uterine  ulceration  is  necessarily  pu- 
rulent," at  least,  in  certain   cases.     Pure  it  is   almost  never  seen,  and 
even  in  the  most  purulent  looking  matter  of  the  whites,  we   suspect  it 
occurs  in  very  limited  quantity,  if  at  all.     The  arguments  which  wo  have 
employed,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  on  p.  45  of  the  second  part  of  our 
essay,  have  lost,  even  at  the  present  day,  little  or  none  of  their  cogency 
in  favor  of  the  occasional  non-secretion  of  pus  from  inflamed  mucous  sur- 
faces.    The   essay,  moreover,  contains  information  in  reference  to  th^ 
stain,  information  in  reference   to   the   stain,  quantity,  etc.,  of  the  dis-. 
charge,  in  connection  with   its   varieties,  which  will  be  looked  for  in  vain^ 
in  Bennet  or  elsewhere. 
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We  otxt  eome  to  the  pathology  of  lenoorrboea.  SefemDg  to  ihe 
T^sumi  from  Dr.  Beonet,  which  we  haye  quoted  on  p.  304|  we  request 
the  reader  to  compare  with  it  the  following  passages  from  our  essay,  pub- 
lished in  May,  of  the  year  1845,  that  in  which  the  treatise  of  Dr.  B.  was 
pubHsbed,  and  without  any  knowledge  on  our  part  at  the  time,  of  its  ex- 
ifltenee. 

^^  The  pathology  of  (Ess.  p.  46)  of  leucorrboea  is  a  high  state  of  con- 
gestion and  irritation,  or  of  aducU  ittfiammation^  of  one  or  other;  or  all 
the  tissues  which  compose  the  structure  Of  the  uterus  and  vagina." 
(See  Beunet,  p.  59,  4  Am.  ed.)  '*  The  real  cause  of  the  morbid  symp- 
toms was  the  existence  of  local  bflammation  of  the  uterus  and  neck,  with 
ulceration  of  the  latter,  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  real  causes  of 
morbid  uterine  ohatiges.'^ 

*^  We  suppose  that  when  an  abundant,  thick,  semi-opaque,  or  striated, 
gelatinous  mucous  is  exuding  from  the  os,  presenting  a  puruloid  appear-^ 
ance  in  the  vagina,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  of  a 
deep  red  color,  from  sanguineous  congestion,  or  inflammation,  whence  is 
secreted  mucous,  coagulable  lymph,  and,  perhaps,  pus."  Dr.  B.  consid- 
ers the  discharge  coming  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or  cervix,  in  con« 
nection  with  inflammation,  to  be  a  iransfareiU  glairy  mucousy  (which  he 
abo  admits  may  be  muco-purulent,)  which,  except  in  its  stated  want  of 
semi-opacity,  we  take  to  be  the  same  ;  otherwise,  we  have  not  seen  the 
discharge  which  Dr.  Bennet  calls  '*  transparent,  glairy  mucous/'  issuing 
from  the  os  uteri,  except  as  a  physiological  condition,  and  Dr.  B.  has  not 
seen  that  which,  to  us,  has  ever  appeared  peculiar  to  a  pathological  state. 
We  suspect,  however,  there  is  no  material  difference  between  us,  though 
we  wonder  at  Dr.  B.'s  insisting  so  much  on  the  characteristic  of  iranspa- 
rencfy^  as  indicative  of,  and  occurring  in,  inflammation  of  the  cervix. 

The  essay  continues  : — ''  We  suppose  that  when  the  thin,  milky,  or 
starch-like  (amj^Ioid)  the  mucous  follicles,  crypts,  or  glands  of  the  vagina 
and  cervix  are  in  a  congested,  inflamed,  and  irritated  condition ;  the  body 
will  oftenest  be  found  to  have  become  engorged,  enlarged,  tender,  indu- 
rated ;  the  neck  swollen,  hot,  tender,  of  a  deeper  red  than  natural ;  the 
seat  of  superficial  ulcerations,  more  or  less  numerous  and  extensive  ;  one 
or  both  lips  of  the  os  tincss  are  enlarged  and  engorged,  the  os  gaping  and 
red  within,  the  vagina  relaxed  and  redder  than  natural.  All  the  signs  of 
a  (muco)  metritis,  of  more  or  less  acuteness,  of  the  neck  at  least,  will  ex- 
ist, of  which  the  discharge  is  an  important  diagnostic,  but  which  the  spec-^ 
ulum  alone  can  fully,  and  always  should  be  employed  to  reveal.  Leucor- 
rboea, then,  is  rarely  a  disease  ^  sty  it  is  rather  a  symptom  of  an  utero- 
vaginal inflammation." 
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Having  tboa  sbown  onnelves  to  have  simtiltaneoiisly  proolaimed  in  this 
country,  if  not  actually  aDtioipated  Dr.  B.  in  the  announcemeDt  of  the 
pathological  views  oontaioed  in  his  treatiseyaud  00  deprived  him  of  the  olaim 
which  he  seems  to  make  to  almost  exclusive  originality,  as  well  as  shown 
that  preceding  pathologists  bad  done  very  much  toward  establishing  the 
true  nature  of  pathological  states  of  the  uterus  attended  with  dischaiges, 
the  essay  proceeds,  in  the  clearest  terms,  to  dedace  the  therapeutical 
oonseqaences  from  them  that  Dr.  Bennet  does  ;  to  repudiate  the  idea  of 
''  weakness  "  as  constituting  the  disease,  or  of  a  tonic  treatment  sufficing 
ioT  the  cure  ;  enforcing  the  necessity  of  local  antiphlogistic  and  alterative 
measures,  and  thus  anticipating  and  confirming  that  very  revulsion  in 
sentiment  and  practice  which  Dr.  B.  seems  to  suppose  has  resulted  wholly 
fVom  his  own  writings  on  the  subject.  '^  Authors  have  blindly  followed 
each  other  in  attributing  leucorrhoea,  in  defiance  both  of  fact  and  analogy, 
to  weakness,  until  the  very  terms  of  '  whites  '  and  '  weakness'  have  come 
to  be  synonymous.  But,  thanks  to  the  improved  mode  of  diagnoeis  and 
a  sounder  philosophy,  this  long  cherished  error  must,  ere  long,  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  dependence  of  leucorrhoea  on  structural  changes,  even 
where  great  constitutional  debility  exists,  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  beat 
established  facts  in  pathology.  Debility  supervenes  upon  the  long  con- 
tinued local  irritation,  more  from  its  constitutional  effect  on  the  nervon 
system  and  the  disorders  of  function  it  occasions,  than  the  profusenesa  of 
the  discbarge."— (Esa.  cit.) 

The  essay  is  then  continued  by  the  narration  of  a  great  number  of 
cases,  reported  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  in  which  all  the  varieties  of 
pathological  states  known  to  Dr.  Bennet  are  exhibited,  with  the  symptoms 
that  accompany  them  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  every  variety  of 
the  uterine  discharge  accurately  described :  the  clear,  tenacious,  transr 
parent,  albuminous  or  white  of  egg,  or  healthy,  from  within  the  os,  stif- 
fening the  linen  only ;  the  opalescent,  semi-transparent,  opaque,  striated, 
gelatinous,  pumloid  or  purulent  when  accumulated  in  the  vagina,  but 
whether  or  not  containing  pus  globules  we  hold  to  be  doubtful,  staining 
the  linen,  more  or  less  yellowish  or  greenish ;  the  amyloid,  milky,  or 
starch  like — ^the  '^  follicular  "  of  Clark  and  others — coming  from  the  out- 
er surface  of  the  neck  and  inner  of  the  vagina,  not  intra-uterine,  stiffen- 
ing the  linen  only.  To  these  only  can  be  added,  as  far  as  our  experience 
extends,  a  rather  profuse,  thin,  almost  serous  and  tolerably  transparent 
mucous,  intra-uterine,  without  ulceration,  and  with  a  swollen  and  relaxed 
state  of  the  lips  of  the  os,  without  much  redness  or  evidence  of  engorge- 
ment, a  very  obstinate  form  of  the  disease ;  and  a  staining  of  the  ordi- 
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nary  form  of  mnooaa  uterine  disohargei  with  blood  (resembling  the  nuty 
sputa  of  pneamoma)|  from  exudation  from,  or  abrasion  of,  the  eeryico- 
fandal  uterine  mucous-lining  membrane ;  of  which  rare  occurrence,  an 
instance  is  at  present  passing  under  our  observation.  There  is  with  it, 
slight  engorgement  of  the  cervix,  and  commencing  ulceration  around  the 
OS.  The  cases  contained  in  the  essay,  besides  exhibiting  the  pathological 
appearances  of  the  neck  and  os  in  all  their  known  varieties,  accurately 
and  sedulously  discriminate  between  the  forms  of  uterine  discharges 
which  are  proper  to  each. 

We  have  now^  we  trust,  fully  established  the  originality,  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  our  own  observations  on  this  branch  of  uterine  pathology. 
They  were  made  independently  of  any  other  knowledge  of  Dr.  Bonnet's 
labors,  than  was  contained  in  the  article  cited  from  his  pen,  and  freely 
and  complimentarily   acknowledged  in  our    essay.     This  appeared  in 
April  and  July,  1845,  having  been  long  in  preparation.     The  articles 
which,  when  collected,  formed  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Bonnet's  trcause, 
since  passed  through  four  editions,   first  appeared  in  February,  1845,  in 
the  Lancitj  and  finished  in  the  May  following.     It  is  no  less  singular  than 
true,  that  these   articles  had  wholly  escaped  us  ^o  our  extended  and 
anxious  search  for  authorities.     It  is  seldom  that  there  occurs  such  per'^ 
feet  coincidence  in  obst*rvation  and  theory,  of  object  and  result  of  patho- 
logical research,  simultaneously  undertaken  by  observers  ignorant  of  each 
others's  labors ;  and  how  gladly  should  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  them^ 
had  they  not  been  wholly  unobserved.     Not  so  ours  by  Dr.  Bennet,  since^ 
in  two  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Lancet  (1846),  it  was  mentioned  with 
enoonium  by  the  editor,  and  largely  quoted,  and  also,  as  corroborative  of 
his  own  views,  by  Dr.  B.  himself     However,  in  no  later  edition  of  his 
work  has  it  ever  been  alluded  to ;  and  we  appeal  confidently  to  the  gene* 
rosity  of  our  transatlantic  confrire^   to  do  us  justice  in  a  future  edition* 
We   must  claim  for  ourselves  and  our  country,  an  entire  originality  of 
observation  and  of  opinions  resulting  therefrom,  and  ooevality  of  express- 
ing them.     With  whatever  other  pathological  views  we  piay  have  shown 
ourselves  acquainted,  we  knew,  at  least,  nothing  of  those  of  Dr.  Bennet ; 
which  we  point  to  with  pride,  as  confirmatory  of  those  which  we  had  our- 
selves arrived  at,  and  which  we  are  happy  to  characterize  in  this  place, 
as  marked  by  obse  observation,  a  happy  generalization,  and  such  an 
amount  of  practical  experience  and  industry  as  falls  to  the  lot  of,  and  can 
be  attributed  to,  but  few  writers  of  the  day.     Dr.  B.  has  exhausted  his 
subjeet.     The  effect  of  his  labors  on  pathology  and  practice  can  not  be 
doubted ;  and  we  only  ask  to  be  acknowledged  to  have  accQiQjpanied  him 
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part  passu  \n  his  pion^ef  And  to  campaigD,  share  with  him  the  honor  of 
his  achieyement. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  still  more  recent  work,  hy  Dr.  Wm.  Tyler 
Smith,  entitled  The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Leucorrhoea,  London, 
1856  ;  and  see  whether  it  throws  any  new  light  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  professedly  treats. 

Dr.  Smith,  observing  that  much  contrariety  of  opinion  and  acrimony 
of  argument  existed  in  reference  to  many  points,  and  thinking  justly  that 
physiology  is  the  ba«is  of  pathology,  laboriously  investigated,  by  means  of 
the  microscope,  the  anatomy  of  the  cervico-uterine  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  conefituent  elements  of  the  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  and  has  thus 
contributed  much  valuable  information,  and  sub-divided  leuohorrhcea 
according  to  a  strictly  physiological  basi^,  and  thereby  attained  nearer  to 
perfection,  in  its  pathological  consideration,  than  could  have  been  done 
by  depending  wholly  on  the  appearances  presented  by  the  unaided  eye. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  interesting  developments  of  that  use- 
ful and  elegant  instrument  have  contributed,  in  a  like  degree,  to  more 
successful  therapeutics. 

Leuchorrboea  is,  in  some  cases,  a  symptom.  In  some  it  b  the  disease 
itself.  The  discharges  are  neither  to  be  ignored  and  referred  wholly  to 
inflammation,  etc. ;  nor  are  we  to  consider  leuchorrboea  generally  ae  a 
distinct  order,  and  so  treat  it.  Taking  it  as  a  starting  point,  and  investi- 
gating the  different  kinds  of  discharge,  and  the  various  states  on  which 
they  depend,  we  may  hope  to  attain  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  an  impor- 
tant class  of  uterine  affections. 

We  shall,  in  analyiing  this  author,  allude  to  such  points  of  minute 
anatomy,  only,  as  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  diseaee 
under  consideration. 

The  microscope  failed  to  detect  the  mucous  follicles,  usually  described 
as  covering  the  surface  of  the  os  uteri.  A  thick  layer  of  scaly  epithelium 
and  villi  with  looped  ressels,  were  the  principal  features  which,  in  ^e 
Structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  os  and  external  part  of  the 
cervix  uterine,  played  an  important  part  in  the  pathological  ohanges 
which  occurred  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  in  leucorrhcea.  Within 
|he  rugous  columns  and  intoroolumnar  furrows  of  the  oerrical  canal,  are 
large  numbers  of  mucous  foseas  and  iblliclei,  and  numerous  villi :  and  a 
yery  large  extent  of  glandular  surface  was  obtained  for  the  purposes  of 
secretion.  In  effect;  the  eervix  was  an  open  gland,  and  the  principal  seat 
of  leuoorrhcoa* 
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The  mncoQS  secreted  from  the  neck  is  always  alkaline ;  that  from  Ai  ) 
vagina  always  acid:  a  fact  of  coDsequence  Id  defeoribing  the  charatflKT'  . 
iatio  appearances  of  the  leueorrhoeal  discharge. 

The  aathor  claims  for  himself,  like  others  who  have  preceded  Vvl»f  a 
great  ar-mount  of  origiQality.  '' No  pathologist/'  says  he,  <^  has  1^1^  to 
ibrmed  i%ny thing  like  a  jast  appreciation  of  the  parts  borne  res];>ecrmc  ly 
Ibj  the  va^^oa  and  os  and  cervix  uteri,  in  the  production  of  leu^orrtic  eal 
4tgcbarge8.  Effects  have  been  constantly  mistaken  for  can  fie»f  and 
secondary  phenomena  have  received  the  importance  due  to  th(  lee  w  hich 
are  primary,  while  in  practice,  the  moat  important  structures  I  lave  fre- 
quently escaped  attention  altogether.  The  consequence  has  b  >een  ,  that 
some  have  recommended  the  most  violent  measures  of  treatn  len  t,  and 
others  have  rejected  all  remedial  measures,  except  the  most  s:  unj  pie  and 
inert.**  (p.  61,  lib.  cit.) 

In  tlie  consideration  of  the  different  forms  of  leucorrhcea,  thf  ^  differ- 
ences in  structure  between  the  vaginal  and  cervico-uterine  muo  ou  s  mem- 
branes, must  be  carefully  attended  to ;  the  former,  closely  resei  nl  )ling  the 
skin,  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  scaly  epithelium,  containing  fc  )W  ,  if  &dJ 
macous  follicles;  its  secretion  acid,  consisting  entirely  of  pla  \at  aa  and 
epithelium ;  its  object  lubrication  ;  tho  latter,  a  true  mucous  li)  qIg  tg,  cot* 
ered  in  great  part  by  cylinder  epithelium;  abounding  in  mucou:  s  ft  >llicles^ 
pouring  forth  a  true  mucous  alkaline  secretion  consisting  of  mu  tcoi  as  cor« 
posoles  and  plasma,  with  little  or  no  epithelium.  This  latter  fon  ns  the 
disohaige  in  ^'mooous,''  the  former  secretion  that  in  "epithelial  "  leucor-* 
rhcw.  These  varieties  may  co-eidst,  the  one  or  other  ]prepo  ndc  irating, 
Vat  the  mucous  is  the  most  obstinate  and  common. 

Cervical  or  ^^mucou^'  leucorrhcea, — ^The  discharge  is  a  spc )( .  )ial  £  ;landii- 
hr  restriction,  elaborated  by  the  glands  of  t^e  canal  of  the     cervix  .  nteri 
die  result  of  a  morbid  activity;  that  which  should  be  only  o    ooasioi  lalana 
moderate,    becoming  constant  and  profuse.    The  string       of  ten  i  ucio^B 
mnoeos  which  hangs  out  of  the  os,  is  either  clear  and  tn 
whitened  by  the  cogulation  of  its  alkaline  element  by  the 
ItKes,  too,  in  a  curdy  or  creamy  state^  on  the  waOsofthe 
distingtushable  by  the  eye  from  vaginal  mucous  itself.     (Th 
I  ooBsider  very  doubtful.)    The  fatty  and  oleagineo-albumii 
secreted  by  the  neck,  is  curdled  by  the  vaginal  acid,  and  look 


soap.''  The  acid  vaginal  secretion,  mixed  with  the  alkalu. 
eervxx,  resembles  milk  or  ihin  cream,  and  is  composed  of  aci 
minoos  matter.  (Here  are  dearly  the  8emi-transparent|  op: 
oioQs  macoos  from  (he  os,  and  the  ^^  amylaceous "  of  iho 


msparen^  or 
vagiiml  aci  d. 
» vagina,  no  t 
is  statement 
lous  matter 
alike  "soft 
le  from  the 
d  and  alba* 
•que,  tena- 
Tikgina  ftnd 
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outer  Burfaoe  of  the  neck^  described  in  the  essa^  preTiousIjf  referred  to  ; 
with  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their  oonstituentSy 
viz.,  alkaline  plasma,  mucous  corpuscles,  altered  cylinder  epithelium  and 
fatty  particles,  which  we  owe  to  chemistry  and  the  microscope.)  In  yery 
severe  cases,  it  becomes  mixed  with  pus  corpuscles  (puruloid  of  essay), 
and  blood  corpuscles.  Sudden  gushes  occur  from  mental  excitement, 
and  the  quantity,  in  severe  and  long  continued  cases,  may  form  a  serious 
drain  to  the  system,  and  a  cause  of  functional  or  organic  disorder. 
There  is  in  some  cases  a  secretion  so  profuse  and  watery,  that  all  traces 
of  viscidity  are  lost,  which  is  very  weakening* 

'^  £pitheIiaV'  leucorrhoea  is  vaginal,  and  comes  also  from  the  outer  sur. 
face  of  the  neck,  consbting  wholly  of  epithelium,  mixed  with  acid  mucous 
plasma.  In  very  bad  cases,  pus  globules^  and  even  blood  are  commin- 
gled. There  is  also  mentioned  a  membranous  form  which  we  have  never 
seen,  and  suspect  it  to  have  resulted  wholly  from  the  coagulating  opera- 
tion of  injections.  (Lib.  cit>.  p.  67.)  The  leucorihoea  of  young  children 
]S  derived  principally  from  the  mucous  follicles  at  the  entrance  of  the 
va^rioa.  "  As  ro-jards  the  supposed  cervical  catarrh  from  the  cavity  of 
the  fundus  uteri,  I  have  seen  no  cases  in  which  there  was  any  evidence 
that  the  sources  of  the  discharge  were  above  the  canal  of  the  cervix." 

The  above  history  of  the  various  forms  of  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  their 
sources  and  composition,  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired,  added  to 
or  detracted  from.  Their  real  nature  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  estab- 
lished, and  Dr.  Smith  deserves  great  credit  for  his  industry  and  zeal. 
Dr.  Smith  proceeds,  under  the  somewhat  questionable  caption  of  ^Seune- 
Ifis  of  Leucorrhoea,''  to  treat  of  inflammation,  abrasion,  ulceration,  indu- 
ration, and  hypertrophy  of  the  09  and  cervix,  which  ho  considers  to  be 
in  the  majority  of  ca^^es,  less  often  the  disease  itself  and  cauFe  of  theleu- 
corrhooa,  *^  than  secondary  affections  resulting  from  the  leucorrhoeal 
malady*''  This  idea  is  novel ;  it  strikes  a  blow  at  the  newer  pathology 
which  Bennet  and  ourselves  have  supported,  and  deserves  a  very  careful 
consideratioD. 

The  simplest  morbid  state  is  a  ring  of  vivid  redness,  more  or  leas  ex^ 
tensively  surrounding  the  os,  increased  vascularity  only,  dependent  upon 
the  constant  irritation  of  the  acid  surface  of  the  margin  of  os  by  alkaline 
cervical  discbarge.  Next  comes  loss  of  epithelium,  and  partial  or  entire 
denudation  of  villi.  This  is  often  called  and  mistaken  for  ulceration.  It 
has  the  same  origin  as  the  first  noticed  condition.  The  third  is  superficial 
ulceration,  or  the  granular  condition  of  the  os.  Not  only  is  epithelium 
destroyed,  but  the  villi  are  destroyed  entirely,  or  in  patches  of  more  or 
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less  extent.  lo  this  state  there  is  a  free  secrotioo  of  purulent,  or  muco- 
puralent  fluid.  The  erosion  of  the  vascular  loops  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
haemorrhage.  Inversion  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  is  another  stale  of  the 
part  often  met  with,  and  mistaken,  do  doubt,  for  ulceration.  Among  the 
other  causes  of  morbid  change  in  the  os,  and  cervix  uteri  than  the  mor- 
bidly active  condition  of  the  cervical  glands,  may  be  enumerated  preg- 
nancy and  parturition,  aphous  and  horpectic  eruptions,  vaginitis,  gonor- 
rhoea, syphilis,  the  pressure  of  polypi,  prolapsus,  and  occasionaly  inde- 
.  pendent  inflammatory  types.  Cervical  leucorrhoea,  in  a  word,  rarely  ex- 
ists without  inducing  disorders  of  the  os,  which  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
rarely  occurs  without  exciting  leucorrbooa,  which  is  almost  sure  to  aggra- 
vate the  original  disorder. 

We  thus  find  that,  while  Dr.  S.  contends  for  the  occasional  separate 
existence  of  leucorrhcea,  without  accompanying  lesions  of  the  os  and  cer- 
vix, and  for  the  g<^neral  secondary  character  of  the  latter,  he  docs  not 
deny  the  connection  between  them,  nor  the  necessity  of  logical  treatment, 
and  thinks  that  an  inquiry  into  the  exact  pathology  of  the  os,  and  cervix^ 
and  their  morbid  secretions,  is  necessary  to  bring  back  ^^  the  attention  of 
the  profestfioD  from  the  inflammation  theory  to  one  of  sounder  basis.'' 

Induration  and  hypertrophy  of  the  os  equally  depend  on  the  long  con- 
tinaed  irritation  of  the  leuoorrhooal  dihcharge.  The  author  then  ably 
describes,  according  to  his  theory  of  their  consequential  cha meter,  the 
order  of  succession  of  lesiona,  functional  and  organic,  ci)ara:;teiizing  leu- 
oorrhoea.  1.  Increased  secretion.  2.  Gapi.  g  of  os  and  sli^jit  prolapsus. 
3.  The  ring  of  superficial  redness  around  the  os.  4.  Increusii'g  quantity 
and  acrimony  of  discharge.  5.  Destruction  of  epithelium.  6.  Los.<9  of 
villi  and  granularity.  7.  Induration,  fibrinous  Qepo.sit  in,  h)  per  trophy  of 
cervix. 

Among  the  constitutional  influences  of  leucorrhcea  may  be  enumerated 
the  drain  from  the  profuse  discharge  of  mucous,  pus  and  blood  (J)  ]  hec- 
tic from  its  absorption  (f)  ;  dyspephia  ;  derangf  nicnt  of  menses  ;  aiifiemia  ; 
the  '**  heat  and  chill  disorder,^'  the  fiist  printed  allusion  we  have  ever 
seen  to  what  our  American  ladies  call  "  hot  flashes  ;"  neuralgia,  pains  in 
the  side,  back,  and  thighs,  vesical  and  rectal  irritability. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  which  embrace  very  nearly  the  entire 
field  of  leucorrhceal  pathology,  the  reader  will  be  readily  prepared  for  the 
oonoluhion  to  which  the  aothor  comes,  and  to  which,  I  believe,  we  roust 
subfCribe  as  roost  ratiouiil  and  real.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pathological 
stattS  of  the  uterus  arc  not  denied ;  nor  are  t!if*ir  cons«  qu'-ncs,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  increase  and  ct'ntiiiuiinco  of  the  huconloe  I  d.s  liar^e,  nor 
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the  importance  Qf  pbysioal  exploration,  or  local  treatment,  on  its  cure. 
Bat  any  one  who  has  flreqaently  seen,  as  we  have  of  late,  profuse^  weak- 
ening, and  troublesome  forms  of  leuoorrhoea,  with  yet  so  little  local  dis- 
ease of  visible  character  as  in  no  way  to  explain  its  occurence  on  the 
theory  of  its  being  a  product  of  inflammatioui  and  not  to  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  any  local  measures  for  its  relief,  must,  we  think,  with  the  able 
author,  *'  differ  very  strongly  from  the  opinious  of  those  who  refer  almost 
all  the  conditions  upon  which  leucorrhoea  depends,  to  inflammation  of  the 
OS  and  cervix/'  "  It  cannot,''  we  fear,  '^  now  be  disputed,  that  many  of 
the  affections  of  the  06  and  cervix,  recently  stated  to  constitute  ulcera- 
tions of  the  surface,  are,  in  reality,  only  epithelial  abrasions  of  more  or 
less  completeness."  '^The  importance  and  frequency  of  ulceration  "  are 
probably  "  less  than  were  formerly  asserted  ;"  and,  when  it  does  occur, 
it  is  often  secondary  instead  of  primary."  "  The  vaunted  importance  of 
inflammation,  as  the  great  cause  of  uterine  disorder,  must  be  altogether 
modified;'  *  epithelial  abrasion  '  must  take  the  place  of  ulceration ;  irri- 
tation or  relaxation,  that  of  inflammation*'  "  '^The  most  common  and 
immediate  cause  of  leucorrhoea,  is  simple  irritation  of  the  glands  of  the 
cervical  canal,  and  the  abrasions  and  indurations  of  the  os  and  cervix,  are 
the  results  of  the  long  continued  discharge,  rather  than  of  primary  in- 
flammation.'' 

The  reador  has,  we  conscientiously  believe,  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
and  pages,  the  true  development  of  the  nature,  cau-^e.^,  and  consequences 
of  leucorrhoBi,  with  a  perspicuity  and  truth  not  liitheito  previously  at- 
tained. But  while  we  give  to  the  views  o(  Dr.  Tvler  Smith,  thus  ably 
and  practically  expre^^sed,  the  resultrt  of  the  most  ample,  careful,  accurate, 
and  scientific  investigation  and  observation,  our  most  cordial  assent,  and 
believe  that  we  have  in  them  a  basis  of  theory  and  practice  so  firmly  es- 
tablished as  that  no  future  researches  will  either  alter  or  invalidate  them, 
we  must  strongly  protest  against  their  being  employed  to  dispense  either 
with  the  physical  examination  or  local  treatment  of  the  discharge  itself, 
or  the  morbid  ot  nditions  of  the  os  and  cervix  with  whii  h  it  is  connected, 
whether  as  cause  or  effect.  For  this  purpose,  the  speculum  must  ever 
oontiaue  to  be  employed  in  severe  cases,  with  increased  utility  and  coo* 
fidence :  and  this,  we  are  happy  to  flod,  and  we  shall  hereafYer  show, 
when  treating  of  the  treatment  of  leucorrhoea,  is  the  strongly  expreaicd 
opinion  of  the  able  author  himself. 

Whoever  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  this  fre- 
quent and  troublesome  disorder,  must  have  oAen  derived  the  greatest 
satisfaction  and  advantage  from  the  local  application  of  the  acarificator, 
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or  leeches^  caustics,  etc.,  (o  the  interior  of  the  os  and  cervix,  or  uterine 
cavity  itself,  to  epithelial  abiasions  and  ulcerations  ;  of  iodine  to  tlie  in- 
durated and  engorged  cervix,  etc.,  by  means  of  this  valuable  instrument, 
applicable  in  no  other  way  ;  and  have  become  fully  8atis=fied,  not  only  of 
its  great  advantage  over  the  older  methods  of  treatment,  constitutional 
and  local,  but  of  the  utter  imposhibility  of  successfully  treating  mary,  if 
DOt  most  cases  of  this  character,  without  its  aid.  And  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  no  futile  and  fiivolous  objections  to  its  cn»plo3m('nt,  based 
upon  totally  unfounded  and  most  errom.ous  ideas  of  its  immoitulity  and 
indecency,  insulting  to  the  moral  purity  of  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and 
the  results  of  prfjudio3  and  limited  observation  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner, will  ever  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  omph'yment.  To  those 
who  employ  ir  j  idieiously,  in  proper  cases,  it«  aid  in  removing  the  dis- 
charge in  leucorrlicea.  and  in  detecting  and  treating  the  lesions  of  stiuc- 
ture  with  whi^h  it  is  so  often  associated,  will  be  daily  manifested,  their 
confidence  in  its  utility  strengthened,  and  its  indi>pensability  proved^ 
Without  it,  no  phyoican  can  be  sufficiently  instiucted  in  the  condiiion  of 
his  patient,  to  determine  or  employ  the  means  proper  for  her  relief.  To 
some  of  the  objections  raised,  even  very  lately,  and  by  men,  we  regret  to 
pay,  of  eminence  in  the  profession,  who  should  be  found  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  prof res.s,  aod  give  it,  without  prejudice  or  misrepresentation, 
the  sanction  of  their  authority,  we  shall  hercafjer  reply. 

We  shall  here  close  this  essay  on  the  strictly  pathological  part  of  the 
subject  of  leucorrhoea,  which  to  the  attentive  reader  and  zealous  student 
and  practitioner,  we  feel  assured,  can  be  devoid  neither  of  interest  nor 
instruction. 

In  a  future  number  of  this  Journal,  we  propose  to  continue  our  critical 
analysis  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smiih's  very  excellent  woik,  by  the  examination  of 
some  concomitant  topics  of  great  interest  which  it  embraces.  Among 
them,  are  the  relatitins  between  leucorrhcea,  syphilis,  glitmonlioea,  and 
purulent  ophthalmia  neonnaterum  ;  to  the  disorders  of  the  function  of 
menstruation  ;  to  steiility  and  abortion;  and  above  all,  the  tr<atment  of 
leucorrhoeu  On  which  ail  the  remaik-*  of  the  author  are  able,  practical, 
and  highly  instructive. — N,  F.  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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Reproduction  of  Bones  and  Joints,  after  their  Removal  in  cases  of 
Whitlmo.     By  W.  H.  Toland,  M.  D.,  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

Paronychia  or  Whitlow :  its  Consequences  and  Treatment. — Although 
this  is  ao  ezoeediDglj  painful  disease^  and  frequently  destroys  the  parts 
afiected,  it  has  received  but  little  attention  from  the  profession,  because 
it  rarely  endangers  life.     There  are  four  varieties  of  Whitlow  : 

1st.  That  seated  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis  vera. 

2d.   That  situated  in  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

3d.  That  occupying  the  sheaths  of  the  tendoo.<4. 

4th.  That  seated  between  the  periosteum  and  bone. 

Every  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  fingers  and  toes  belongs  to  ono 
of  the  forms  of  paronychia  above  specified.  Every  variety  of  this  dis- 
ease is  excessively  painful.  The  first  three  are  speedily  removed  by  a 
free  incision  ',  but  the  fourth  is  a  much  more  serious  affection.  Even 
when  treated  early  and  properly,  it  frequently  causes  a  destruction  o^ 
tho  bone,  in  consequence  of  a  separation  of  its  periosteum ;  pus  forms 
between  that  membrane  and  the  bone  3  the  former  is  detached,  and  the 
latter  loses  its  vitality,  and  if  not  removed  will  be  destroyed. 

As  the  bone  is  formed  by  the  periosteum,  if  the  latter  be  not  removed, 
and  the  soft  parts  are  kept  extended,  the  bones  as  well  as  the  joints  are 
re-produced,  and  the  part  restored  to  its  former  usefulness.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  bone  will  be  re-producod,  provided  the  periosteum 
remains,  and  we  only  claim  to  have  made  the  discovery  that  the  joints 
are  also,  by  proper  management,  restored,  even  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances.  Whether  they  are  as  perfect  as  the  original,  pos- 
sessing cartilages,  ligaments,  and  synovial  fluid,  we  are  unable  to  say;  bu^ 
we  know  that  they  possess  motion,  and  sufficient  strength  to  perform  the 
function  of  the  most  perfect  joints. 

James  Clarke,  a  porter,  now  of  Columbia,  Tuolumne  county,  consulted 
us  respecting  the  propriety  of  having  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand 
amputHttd.  He  had  been  treated  by  a  good  surgeon,  who  thought  its 
removal   necefasary. 

As  only  the  third,  and  half  of  the  sccoud  phalanx  were  diseased,  and 
believing  that  they  would  be  re-produced,  we  advised  their  removal,  so 
that  if  even  there  was  no  molion  in  the  first  joint,  the  finger  would  still 
be  useful.  An  incision  was  piade  from  the  first  joint,  extending  laterally, 
under  tho  nail,  to  th  ^  same  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  soft  parts 
wjrc  detached  from  the  denuded  bon**,  and  iho  second  phalanx  divided 
with  bone  forceps  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  second  joint.  The 
wound  w  i^  clo«t<Ml  by  tho  iiitemipted  suture,  and  the  soft  parts  retained 
in  a  proper  position,  by  tho  application  of  splits  and  a  bandage. 
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In  four  week.«,  to  my  astonishment,  the  hones  tcere  not  only  restored^ 
but  alao  a  perfect  jmnt  was  formed.  The  finger  is  now  ns  stron^r,  and 
the  motion  of  the  newly  formed  joint  as  perfect  as  the  original.  Bcins;  a 
porter,  he  injudiciously  used  the  finger  before  the  bones  were  perf'ttly 
solidified,  and  a  plight  lateral  curvature  wan  produced ;  but  in  every 
other  respect  the  finger  is  as  perfect  and  useful  as  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident. 

McGowen,  now  employed  at  Newl^nd's  stables,  on  Kearney-street, 
was  advised,  in  January,  1857,  by  his  physician,  to  have  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  amputated  at  the  second  joint,  and  he  came  to  out 
office  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  his  instructions.  Instead  of 
amputating  the  finger,  the  phalanges  were  removed,  and  the  wound  dressed 
as  in  the  former  case  In  a  few  days,  although  requested  to  visit  the 
office  until  cured,  he  renewed  his  occupation,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him 
entirely.  On  the  lOth  of  June  his  finger  was  examined,  and  we  found 
the  second  joint  perfect,  and  the  entire  phalanx  restored.  The  last 
phalanx,  in  consequence  of  the  soft  parts  being  allowed  to  contract,  is 
short,  although  a  joint  exists,  and  the  finger  is  as  strong  and  useful  as 
before  the  operation. 

Shannon,  a  cooper,  living  at  No.  6  Jackson-street,  had  a  whitlow  of 
the  first  forefinger,  involving  only  the  last  phalanx,  which  was  removed  at 
the  joint  by  a  lateral  incision.  He  resumed  his  business  in  a  few  days 
after  the  operation,  and  the  finger  was  not  examined  for  several  months. 
The  newly  formed  bono  is  shorter  than  the  original  one,  although  the 
motion  of  the  joint  is  perfect,  and  the  finger  in  every  respect  as  service- 
able as  before. 

Other  oases  might  be  given,  if  these  were  not  considered  sufficient,  to 
establish  the  point  in  question. 

Cullens,  who  lives  on  Stevenson-street,  between  First  and  Second- 
streets,  had  suffered  for  three  months  before  he  became  my  patient,  from 
a  whitlow,  involving  the  whole  of  the  right  thumb.  Free  incisions  had 
been  made,  without  affording  relief.  The  thumb  was  enormously  enlarged, 
the  first  and  second  phalanges  were  denuded,  and  the  flexor  tendon  near 
the  extremity  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  its  excessively  diseased  con- 
dition, wa  determined  to  remove  the  bones,  believing  they  would  be 
re-produced,  although  we  were  confident  that  the  thumb  would  not  be  as 
perfect  as  il  he  had  received  proper  attention  at  an  earlier  period. 

An  incision  was  made  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  thumb  near  the  loca- 
tion of  the  extensor  tendon,  and  carried  upwards  ynder  the  nail,  and  both 
phalanges  removed.     This    operation  was  performed  about  the  first  of 
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April,  and  in  six  weeks  the  soft  parta  were  healthy,  and  the  bones  and 
joint!!  re-prodnocd.  Although  he  ha^  but  little  control  over  the  last 
phalanzi  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  tendon,  the  thumb  is 
nearly  as  long  as  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  hand.  It  presents  a  natural 
appearance,  and  is  improving  daily,  both  in  strength  and  motion. 

A  gentleman,  living  near  Redwood  city,  had  suffered  for  several  weeks 
from  a  similar  disease,  and  was  operated  upon  on  the  15th  of  April,  1857. 
In  his  case  a  lateral  incision  was  mude,  and  both  phalanges  of  the  right 
thumb  were  excised.  This  case  was  progressing  much  more  favorably 
than  that  of  Cullen's,  when  he  left  the  city,  two  weeks  after  the  opera* 
tion.  He  has  not  been  heard  from  since,  although  no  doubt  is  enter- 
tained of  the  entire  restoration  of  both  the  bones  and  articulations. 

In  1853,  a  carpenter  was  admitted  into  the  State  Mirioe  Hopital  with 
a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  great  toe.  After  remaining  two 
months,  and  finding  that  union  had  not  taken  place,  and  that  the  bones 
were  disea  ed,  instead  of  amputating  the  toe,  we  removed  the  bones, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  restored,  although  we  were  not  aware  of 
the  re-production  of  the  articulations. 

Blaisdell,  who  then  lived  near  Oakland,  h  d  the  great  too  of  the  left 
foot  injured  by  a  large  piece  of  timber.  ^Fhen  examined,  wo  found  the 
second  phalanx  diseased,  although  the  foot  was  healthy.  In  Dt  cember, 
1856,  an  incision  was  made  upon  the  internal  side,  and  extended  from  the 
articulation  with  the  metataisal  bone  to  the  extremity  under  the  nail. 
Both  phalanges  were  removed,  and  the  wound  closed  by  the  interrupted 
suture.  In  four  weeks  from  the  time  the  operation  was  performed,  the 
bones  were  re-produced,  and  the  patient  could  wear  a  boot  without  incon- 
venience. The  articulations  appear  to  be  perfect,  although  the  last 
phalanx  was  not  diseased  and  was  removed  with  (ho  periosteum.  This 
can  only  bo  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  periosteum  detached 
from  the  second  phalanx  produced  a  sufficient  quantity  of  osseous  matto 
for  the  restoration  of  both.  Mr.  Blaidsell  is  now  employed  on  Bird 
liiland,  and  suffers  no  inconvenience  from  the  injury. 

In  removing  the  diseased  bones  from  either  the  fingers  or  toes,  lateral 
incisions  should  be  made  to  avoid  the  tendons;  and  the  soft  parts,  untij 
bony  matter  is  deposited,  should  be  supported  by  pasteboard  splits, 
applied  so  loosely  as  not  to  produce  pain.  If  they  be  found  inconvenient, 
the  other  fingers  or  toes  may  serve  as  splints.  Before  the  bones  are  fully 
developed,  the  member  should  be  flexed  occasionally,  although  the  pre- 
caution was  not  taken  in  some  of  the  most  satisfactory  cases  given  above. 
In  CuII^n^s  case,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction   of  the   tendon,  an 
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effort  was  made  to  produce  ancbjlosis  of  the  first  joint,  by  the  applica* 
lion  of  splints,  bat  without  success. 

Many  operations  of  a  similar  character  haye  been  performed  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital,  but  not  being  enabled  to  fumbh  the 
rcBults,  they  have  been  omitted.  Most  of  the  cases  cited  can  be  exam- 
ined by  the  incredulous,  and  the  above  statements  verified.  The  result 
of  these  experiments  is  not  only  interesting  but  extremely  useful.  Useful 
because  by  the  loss  of  a  thumb  a  laboring  man  may  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  pursuing  the  only  occupation  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and 
by  which  alone  he  can  support  himself  and  family.  By  the  loss  of  the 
great  toe,  the  strength  of  the  foot  is  impaired,  the  gait  is  rendered 
unsteady,  and  locomotion  fatiguing.  Interesting,  because  it  establishes 
the  efficiency  of  the  restorative  powers  of  the  human  system  more  fully 
and  unquestionably  than  anything  that  has  heretofore  been  observed ; 
and  when  assisted  and  directed  by  those  who,  from  greater  skill  and 
experience*,  are  more  competent  than  oursclvef»,  to  act  efficiently,  results 
more  brilliant  than  we  can  now  imagine  may  be  realized. —  Charleston 
Medical  Journal. 


Medical  Schools:  By  S.  C.  Nott,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  th0 
University  of  Louisiana. 

Having  been  recently  called  to  the  ^professorship  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  my  mind  has,  necessarily,  been  attracted  more 
closely  to  the  subject' of  medical  education,  and  with  the  view  of  posting 
myself  up  fully  in  all  the  latest  improvements  for  teaching  anatomy,  and 
of  comparing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  points,  I  have 
occupied  the  past  summer  in  visiting  many  of  the  more  prominent  sohoolg 
in  the  United  States. 

The  present  number  of  this  Journal  is  about  going  to  press  in  a  few 
days,  and  although  I  have  been  but  twenty-four  hours  in  the  city  and 
have  much  else  to  occopy  me  in  making  arrangements  for  a  change  of 
residence,  I  have  promised  the  editors  that  I  will  throw  together  hastily, 
the  impressions  which  have  been  made  on  my  mind,  hoping  at  some  fu- 
ture day  to  return  to  the  subject  more  in  detail. 

It  has  been  a  prevailing  idea,  that  the  climate  of  New  Orleans  and 
other  southern  cities  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  full  success  of  med- 
ical schools,  and  I  confess  that  this  prejudice  has  been  very  strongly  root- 
ed in  my  own  mind.     Though  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  history  of 
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medicine  from  the  earli«*pt  epoch  to  the  sixteenth  century  helongs  almopt 
exclu!«iv<ly  to  hot  climates,  yet  the  medical  Fchools  of  temperate  latitudes 
i )  our  day,  have  so  far  outstripped  the  ancient  seats  of  learning,  that  I 
had  began  to  ttiink  that  the  sceptre  of  science,  as  of  political  power,  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those  northern  people  who  have  of  late  been 
governing  the  world. 

When  I  turned  my  mind  more  closely  to  the  subject,  and  analyzed  the 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  ancient  schools,  I  soon  found  that  there  was 
something  at  work  more  baneful  than  climate^  viz :  misrule  and  indolence. 
Egypt  was  the  most  ancient  seat  of  medical  science,  both  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  Greeks  and  during  the  existence  of  her  famous  Alexandrian 
school.  If  we  follow  the  map  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  find 
that  the  march  of  medical  science  for  ages  was  still  exclusively  through 
southern  climes — A.r  bia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  Italy, 
in  succession  held  all  of  medical  science  known  to  the  world.  But  the 
beastly  Turk  in  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Greece,  and  the  despotic  Austrian  in 
classic  Italy,  havo  crushed  out  not  only  medical,  but  every  other  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature.  If  there  are  no  Hippocrateses,  Galens 
or  Cel.^uses — no  Homers  or  Virgils — it  is  not  because  genius  is  extinguish- 
ed in  these  races,  but  it  is  because  despotism  has  placed  its  foot  on  mind 
and  body  too. 

The  great  difficulty,  to  my  mind,  against  which  southern  schools  had 
to  contend,  was  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  dissections  during  our  mild  win- 
ters, for  not  only  is  the  putrefaction  of  bodies  disgusting  and  unwholesome, 
but  it  is  inimical  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  dissection.  For  without  the 
aid  of  antiseptics,  a  body  wiU  keep  in  Boston  daring  the  winter,  a  month, 
while  in  Charleston  or  New  Orleans,  there  are  times  when  you  could  not 
work  on  one  for  a  week. 

Anatomy  is  the  ground  work  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  and 
other  things  being  equal,  the  student  should  always  seek  that  school  where 
anatomy  is  best  taught.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  learning  physiology,  pathol- 
ogy, surgery,  obstetrics,  or  practice  of  physic  without  anatomy,  and  it  is 
infinitely  better  to  have  no  doctors  at  all  than  to  have  incompetent  ones. 

Those  climates  and  those  localities  alone  which  afford  the  fullest  ana- 
tomical advantages,  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  profession,  acd  the 
student  who  is  really  conscientiously  seeking  to  prepare  himself  for  tha 
arduous  and  responsible  duties  which  await  him,  should  keep  his  eyes 
steadily  on  this  point  and  not  beguiled  by  newspaper  puffs,  circulars,  and 
false  promises.  I  repeat  to  the  medical  student,  if  you  desire  to  effect 
anything  useful  or  noble  in  our  profession,  go  where  you  can  learn  thorough- 
ly anatomy. 
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My  doubts  arc  now  entirely  rpmovod  with  regard  to  tho  appropriate- 
ness of  the  cliinato  of  N^w  O.lean-  for  anatomicnl  iiivesiigation,  for  we 
can  preserve  bodies  perfectly  in  any  weatlior^an  indefinite  period  of  linir. 
I  have  ju^t  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  I  have  receipt  d  fr<  ra  my 
obliging  friend  Professor  Leidy,  much  valuable  information,  and  Been 
bodies  preserved  durinz  mid-summer  by  means  of  antiseptics,  as  perfect- 
ly as  they  could  be  by  the  climate  of  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg.  I  dis- 
sected myself,  in  the  private  room  of  Professor  Leidy,  a  body  prepared 
under  his  direction,  for  two  weeks,  during  the  hot  weather  of  September, 
and  it  was  as  sound  and  free  from  putrid  odor  the  last  day  as  it  was  the 
first — nay,  more,  the  brain,  nerves,  and  other  soft  tissues,  were  rendered 
much  more  firm  than  natural  and  the  rapidity  and  minuteness  of  dissec- 
tion was  much  facilitated. 

No  city  in  the  United  States  can  at  all  compare  with  New  Orleans  in 
point  of  abundance  of  material  for  the  anatomical  student.  Wo  can 
command  bodies  for  dissection  to  any  extent  at  an  expense  far  below  any 
institution  I  am  acquainted  mth,  in  fact,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  subjects  to  our  rooms. 

The  facilities  afforded  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  Oi" 
leans  are  not  equalled  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  surpassed,  if 
at  all,  by  few  places  in  the  world.  I  am  writing  in  haste  and  have  not 
time  to  look  up  statistics  of  later  date,  but  have  beside  me  the  '*  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Charity  Hospital  for  1850,''  in 
which  the  statement  is  made  that  the  number  of  admissions  into  this  in- 
stitution for  the  years  1850-51  were  respectively  18,476  and  18,420. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  tho  administration  since  that  time,  and  the 
usefulness  and  interest  of  this  great  establishment  has  never  flagged. 
The  number  of  patients  fluctuates  from  six  or  seven  hundred  up  to  fifteen 
hundred,  and  when  we  state  that  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of  such 
''  ministering  angels  "  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  nothing  need  be  added 
to  illustrate  the  internal  management  of  this  charity.* 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  history  of  medicine,  down  to  tho  mid- 
dle ages,  is  to  be  sought  exclusively  among  the  people  of  warm  climates ; 
in  fact,  it  is  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  Germany,  France  and 
Great  Britain  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  cultivation. 

Although  we  must  gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Hippo- 


*The  number  of  medical  coses  treated  during  the  last  year  (1866)  in  the  Hos- 
pital, was  about  6,450 ;  the  surgical  patients  numbered  2,460 ;  and  the  obstetri- 
cal cases,  and  those  of  special  diseases  of  women  and  children  about  500. "^nnua^ 
Circular^  Medical  Departmentf  University  La. 
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crates,  Galen,  Celsas  and  other  great  names  of  antiqaity,  so  great  were 
the  prejadlces  and  difficnlties  which  opposed  the  study  of  anatomy,  that 
it  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  dissections  of  the  human  body 
were  common,  and  it  is  to  classic  Italy,  with  a  climate  similar  to  ours, 
that  we  must  turn  not  only  for  the  revival  of  medicine,  but  for  that  solid 
advancement  in  anatomy  which  has  laid  the  ground  work  of  rational 
medicine.  The  schools  of  Padua,  of  Pit*a,  of  Rome,  and  of  Florence 
will  long  be  pointed  to  as  a  bright  galaxy  in  our  hiftlory ;  and  the  names 
of  FHllopius,  Eustachaius,  Araotiu^t,  Cse^alpinus,  Fabricus,  Spiiielius, 
Vahaliup,  of  Scarpa,  Morgagni,  Mascagni,  Valsalva,  Malpighi,  Spallan- 
znni,  and  many  oth  r  Italian  nnmcK  will  stand  out  in  hooornbte  relief,  as 
long  as  medical  hi.^tory  is  written  and  read.  These  laborers  too  have 
done  their  work  in  a  climate  not  more  favorable  to  anatomy  than  ours, 
and  that  with  mt  the  immense  advantages  afforded  us  by  modern  chemis- 
try in  preserving  bodies. 

The  mus  mm  nf  the  University  of  L  »ni<iina  is  unrivnllfd  in  thi.«  country. 
We  need  only  sta'e  that  br8idcs  nunjorous  models  from  the  best  artists 
in  France  «n«l  Kn^land^  we  have  duplicated  the  celebrated  collection  of 
the  Grand  Duku  of  Tuscany  at  (he  Academy  of  Anatomy  in  Florence, 
which  is  unsurpa-^s^'d — *he  latter  collection  alone  gives  more  than  350 
dissec  ion**,  representing  in  d«  tail  the  whole  anatomy  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, together  with  many  illustrative  modek  of  comparative  anatomy. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  which'should  give  great  weight 
to  the  vulu3  of  southern  schools.  The  fact  is  Well  known  that  the  dis- 
eases of  warm  and  col )  climates  differ  as  n)uch  as  do  their  fauna  and 
flora.  It  has  been  said  that  a  youn^  man  fchould  not  go  to  a  medical 
school  with  the  expectation  of  learning  the  practical  details  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  simply  to  ground  himself  well  in  those  fundamental  principles 
which  are  to  guiJe  him  in  aftor  life  ;  and  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  o«q 
only  come  with  the  routine  of  a  bedside  experience.  This  is  to  some 
extent  true,  for  in  reality  a  medical  student,  after  the  ordinary  routine 
of  instruction,  has  learned  little  more  than  how  to  haim;  but  it  is  ab- 
surd to  say,  other  things  being  equal,  that  there  is  not  an  advantage  in  a 
southern  over  a  northern  education,  to  those  who  are  to  practise  in  mala- 
rial districts.  Those  professors  who  have  been  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
treating  daily  the  diseases  of  the  south,  should  certainly  be  more  compe- 
tent to  instruct  southern  young  men  than  teachers  who  have  little  or  no 
experience  with  our  diseases.  I  have  never  seen  a  lecture  or  essay  from 
the  pen  of  a  northern  lecturer  on  remittent  yellow  fever  that  I  could 
read  half  through,  for  I  could  see  internal  evidence  at  every  step,  that 
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be  wa8  talking  of  things  at  secondhand,  and  about  which  he  knew  noth- 
ing. A  northern  lecturer  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  New  Orleans  phj- 
oian  attempting  to  teach  him  anything  about  pneumonia,  eo  dififercnt  is 
the  type  of  the  disease  in  the  two  latitudes. 

Still  I  would  say  to  the  medical  student,  go  to  that  school  where  you 
can  learn  most  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology,  for  these  are  the 
ground  woiks  which  without,  a  really  enlightened  and  practic.il  physician 
cannot  be  made,  north  or  south,  and  it  would  bo  far  better  to  annihilate 
the  medical  profession  at  once,  than  to  BIl  the  country  with  licensed 
quacks  who  are  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  society. 

If,  then,  New  Orleans  possesses  all  the  appliances  for  medical  instruc- 
tion in  such  extraordinary  profusion,  why,  let  uic  ask,  can  she  not  rear  up 
a  medical  school,  or  schools  eqoul  to  any  in  America?  It  is  not  my 
d.sire  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  or  to  say  unkind  or  ungenerous 
things  of  other  schools.  I  should  depise  myself  if  I  could  be  swayed  by 
such  feelings  or  such  mctives.  The  fitld  of  science  is  a  Republic  equally 
open  to  all ;  and  with  the  population  of  the  United  States  rapidly  increas- 
ing, as  it  is,  there  will  be  room  enough,  and  patronage  enough  for  all 
those  schools  so  located  as  to  have  the  real  substantial  advantages  neces- 
sary for  medical  instructions  All  that  bhould  be  asked  by  a  school  is 
<<  day  light  and  fuir  play,''  and  I  for  one  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  those  who  pursue  .science,  not  filthy  lucre  or 
false  fame,  but  who,  like  men  of  honor,  are  willing  to  work  in  the  caa^o 
of  hutnanity,  under  the  guidance  of  a  fair,  gentlemanly  and  scientific 
spirit. 

New  Orleans  at  this  moment  affords  ample  facilities  for  instructing  lOoO 
medical  students  ;  facilities  are  increasing  yearly;  and  so  far  from  depre- 
ciating honest  rivalry  and  emulation,  I  shall  be  glad  to  sco  it,  for  the 
great  ends  of  science  and  humanity  will  by  such  means  be  the  most 
surely  attained. 

Why,  let  me  again  ask,  should  not  New  Orleans  become  one  of  tho 
leading  seats  of  medical  instruction  in  the  United  States  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer  to  this  question — nil  depends  vpon  the  medical  tei'-hers  of  New 
Orlearis — their  energy,  industry,  and  fidelity  to  the  groat  trust  reposed  in 
them — if  the  schools  fail  it  will  be  from  the  indolence,  incompetence,  and 
want  of  character  of  our  teachers. 

In  this  respect  we  may  learn  useful  lessons  from  some  of  our  brethren 
of  the  North.  I  have  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  past  summer  in 
Philadelphia,  the  field  of  my  early  professional  studies,  and  I  still  feel  a 
pride  ill  uiy  alma  mater  which  has  been  tho  mother  of  medical  science  in 
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America.  I  could  no»  but  admire  the  patient  and  enlightened  industry 
with  which  this  school,  with  its  worthy  rival  (Ji-ffer^on  School)  have  been 
laboring  on  from  year  to  year  in  the  go«id  cause.  May  they  long  pre- 
serve the  high  position  which  thoy  have  so  nobly  earned,  and  remain  as 
beacon**  to  Htimiilate  our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  science.— iV.  O.  Medi" 
cal  and  Surgical  Juunial. 


[From  the  New  Orleans  Medical  News  and  Hospital  Gazette.] 

Lelter  from  Paris. 

Pakis,  August  30th,  1867. 
Messrs.  Editors  :  An  humble  pilgrim  at  the  shrine  of  science,  I 
bring  you  a  few  gleanings  gathered  among  the  **  on  dits  "  in  medical 
circles.  But  this  is  a  period  of  repose  in  the  Schools;  the  annual  har- 
vest is  gathered,  and  the  master  reapers — the  Yelpcaus,  the  Nelatons, 
the  Trousseaus — have  left  the  field  of  their  labors  to  prepare  for  the  com- 
ing campaign.  You  will  at  onoe  understand  that,  the  rich  mine  of  medi- 
ioal  instruction  being  suspended,  wo  must  turn  from  the  hospitals  and  the 
amphitheatres  to  other  sources  of  medical  news.  But  though  we  must 
thus  leave  out  of  the  question  Practice  and  Surgery,  wo  can  turn  to  other 
sources  and  find  that  many  a  diligent  laborer  yet  remains,  still  delving 
in  the  fields  of  knowledge,  as  if  impatient  at  Time's  unceasing  flight,  or 
eager,  before  their  journey  of  life  is  o'er,  to  raise  a  comer  of  that  impen- 
etrable curtain  which  conceals  from  our  sight  as  well  as  the  secrets  of  the 
future  many  of  tho  mysteries  of  our  organization. 

But  as  the  morrow  of  to-day  will  soon  have  passed,  and  enrolled  itself 
in  the  archives  of  historical  lore,  with  its  tale  of  weal  or  woe  henoefofth 
indelibly  inscribed,  we  must  be  content  to  seek  among  these  teachipgs  of 
^  the  past  the  assurance  that  progress  and  perfection  should  be  tho  motto 
^  of  man.  Among  those  subjects  which  have  more  immediate  relation  to 
man  himself,  certainly  none  deserve  a  more  important  place,  in  its  im- 
me  liate  bearings  upon  ethnological  science,  than  the  labors  of  the  Physi- 
ologist ;  and  here  I  would  embrace  not  only  those  considerations  which 
are  purely  relative  to  the  laws  of  orgauic  functions,  but  all  those  ques- 
tions of  Hygiene,  Embryology,  Histology,  and  intellectual  capacities,  all 
of  which  have  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  man,  his  devel- 
opment, his  capacities,  his  progress,  and  that  scarce  attempted  question 
his  end  and  object,  as  a  pait  of  creation.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this 
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programme  of  physiological  inquiry,  there  are  many  j^oints  which  are 
wrapped  in  primitive  darkness.  Let  us,  however,  remember,  that  agis 
are  nothing  in  the  progress  of  truth,  and  that  just  as  social  and  political 
reforms  are  the  slow  results  of  ages  of  abuse  and  tyranny,  so  the  bist 
established  axioms  in  medicine  have  been  the  most  contested,  and 
the  tardy  growth  in  experience  and  observation.  The  nineteenth 
century  may  justly  claim  pre-eminence  over  others  for  the  importance  of 
its  discoveries  in  plysiology  and  medicine.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
the  experimental  method  has  I: een  introduced  into  physi'-logy,  by  the  illus- 
trious Magendie  ;  and  yet  it  has  already  revolutionized  the  dogmas  of  the 
schools,  either  by  upsetting  old  theories,  or  confirming  them  by  the  rigid 
laws  of  demonstration^  or  introducing  new  ideas  of  which  not  even  the 
germ  had  pre-existed. 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting  though  arduous  task  to  assign  to  each 
nation  the  share  which  it  deserves  in  the  progress  of  physiological  know- 
ledge. Thus,  starting  from  Haller,  the  greatest  representative  of  the 
modern  school,  we  might  pass  in  review  the  influence  of  the  German 
schools,  the  propagation  of  their  labors  in  England,  and  America  ;  nor 
should  we  forget  the  Fontanas,  the  Matteucis,  and  other  distinguished 
Italian  physiologists.  But  we  most  undoubtedly  assign  the  palm  to  that 
far  famed  French  school,  which,  starting  with  Bichat,  continues  its  bril- 
liant galaxy  with  the  names  of  Legallois,  Richerand,  Magendie,  Berard, 
Beolard,  Robin  and  others,  until  we  arrive  at  the  present  time,  and  find 
the  sceptre  of  physiology  in  the  bands  of  Claude  Bernard* 

It  were  no  easy  task  to  bear  the  mantle  which  had  been  worn  by  so 
many  distingnished  predecessors,  yet  all  Europe  has  acquiesced  in  that 
apostolic  succession,  and  few  bat  the  envious  or  ignorant  would  gainsay 
the  choice.  Bernard  is  easentially  the  experimental  physiologist  of  the 
day,  and  he  has  attained  bis  present  prond  eminence  by  20  years  of  inde- 
fatigi&ble  labor  and  research.  Before  Bernard,  before  Magendie  himself, 
Legallois  had  led  the  way  by  experiments  upon  living  animals,  though  we 
might  turn  further  back  to  the  remarkable  era  when  Harvey  demonstra^ 
ted  before  a  monarch  the  circulation  of  the  blood  on  a  living  fawn.  There 
can  be  no  duubt,  also,  that  Haller  discovered  by  actual  vivisections  the 
the  doctrine  of  irritability  and  excitability,  which  he  first  propagated  to 
the  scientific  world  ;  still  these  were  but  isolated  facts,  and  no  regular 
method  or  system  bad  as  yet  been  adopted  or  pursued.  Bichat,  the  im- 
mortal author  of  the  Researches  on  Life  and  Death,  was  more  of  a  patho- 
logical anatomist  than  a  physiologist,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  built  up 
his  great  work  on  general  anatomy,  of  which  he  was  tho  founder,  by  ob- 
&ir»ations  on  the  phenomena  of  disease.     Endowed  with  a  gigantic  intel- 
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leot,  Bicbat  unfortunately  allowed  his  fondness  for  system  and  theory  to 
allure  him  from  the  narrow  road  of  observation  and  reality.  He  aocoun- 
ted  for  all  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies  by  supposing  that  each  tissue 
was  endowed  with  certain  vital  properties,  from  the  mutual  play  and  co- 
ordination of  which  resulted  life,  considered  as  a  whole;  whereas,  phypi- 
cal  and  chemical  actions  wore  peculiar  and  inherent  to  the  inorganic 
world.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  now-a-days  to  refute  such  a  prop- 
Oiition,  when  we  remember  that  digestion  is  a  purely  chemical  phe- 
n9menon.  But  BIchat  died  at  the  early  age  of  32,  and  we  may  easily 
understand  that  the  immense  structure  whose  foundations  he  thus  laid) 
must  have  been  wanting  in  harmony  and  strength.  Legallois,  the  cotem- 
porary  ot  Bichat,  survived  him  a  few  years,  and  contiibuted  many  im- 
portant additions  to  our  science,  yet  he  is  scarcely  known  at  the  presen. 
daj;,  though  his  *' Experiments  on  the  Principle  of  Life,''  is  a  most  ret 
markable  production,  and  a  traoi^lation  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  chosen  corresponding  member  of  the  Medical  Association  in  that 
city. 

Bichat  died  in  1820 ;  in  1808  Magendie  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and 
during  foity  years  the  torch,  with  which  he  explored  so  many  obscure 
quebtions,  never  wavered  in  his  hands,  or  wandered  from  the  strict  path  of 
observation  and  ezperime:.t.  Systematically  opposed  to  the  method  of 
generalization  and  dogamtic  theories  which  had  been  so  much  the  fashion 
before  bis  time,  Magendie  adopted  the  stri  :t  interpretation  of  nature,  and 
only  admitted  as  a  fact  that  which  he  had  corroborated  by  observation ;  so 
that  he  never  departed  by  analogy  or  hypothetical  reasoning,  from  the 
stern  reality  of  experimental  deduction.  His  devotion  to  this  method, 
which  he  admitted  as  the  sole  criterian  of  truth,  may  sometimes  have 
been  pushed  too  far,  yet  it  could  scarcely  mislead  him  long,  and  he  has 
often  been  accused  of  inconsistency  when  he  had  barely  related  (>xperi* 
meuts  which,  as  so  often  happens  in  physiology,  were  apparently  in  oppo- 
sition with  each  other.  Such,  for  instance,  were  his  remarkable  labors  on 
the  functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  He 
saw  that  sometimes  the  anterior  roots  were  endowed  with  sensibility  ;  at 
other  times  they  appeared  insensible.  In  later  times  his  disciple  and  suc- 
cessor, Bernard,  was  the  first  to  show  conclusively,  that  this  peculiarity 
depends  upon  the  so-called  reflex  function  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
it  varies  according  to  the  point  where  the  section  of  the  motor  nerve  hap* 
pens  to  be  made.  Thus  it  was  that  Magendie  invariably  stated  the  facts 
as  he  saw  them,  without  ever  attempting  to  distort  them  io  order  that 
they  might  serve  some  preconeeived  opinion  or  theory. 
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When  Fred.  Tiedmann,  I  bo  great  German  physiologiat,  visited  Paris 
d^ttral  years  ago,  he  called  upon  Magendie,  who  was  then  occupied  with 
his  researches  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  French  Professor  ex- 
plained to  his  guest  that  the  cerebro-spina!  fluid  was  iuterposcd  between 
the  nervous  centres  and  the  arachnoid;  that  it  is  continuous  along  the  spi- 
nal cord,  whore  it  subserves  the  important  function  of  protecting  those 
delicate  textures  from  any  sudden  or  violent  shock.  But  the  Oerroan 
philosopher  at  once  objected.  **It  is  impossible,''  said  he,  ''that  this 
can  be  so,  for  has  not  Bicbat  established  the  law  that  all  liquids  must  be 
contained  within  a  serous  cavity  ?  Now,  the  arachnoid  being  a  shut  sac, 
this  liquid  evidently  must  be  within  the  membranes.''  I  do  not  care  about 
Biohat's  law,  answered  Magendie,  but  I  will  certainly  show  you  that  the 
oercbro- spinal  fluid  is  beneath  the  reflected  portion  of  the  arachnoid  ;  and 
this  is  accordingly  the  fact  now  universally  admitted.  Magcndio  believed 
that  we  were  removed  from  the  time  when  any  gnncral  dogmatic  treatise 
could  be  written  on  physiology,  and  he  considered  that  the  science  wa-"  lar 
from  being  firmly  settled  on  its  foundation  ;  and  that  generalization  should 
only  be  followed  when  a  sufficient  number  of  uncontested  facts  have  been 
accumulated.  The  vanity  of  men,  he  said,  often  leads  them  to  compare 
themselves,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to  some  great  name  or  obj<  ct  to  which 
they  fancy  themselves  either  approacling  or  similar.  Stimc  have  com- 
pared themselves  to  Archimedes,  o:  to  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Newtcm,  or  a 
Galileo.  Louis  XIV  compared  himself  to  tho  sun  ;  but  for  my  part  I  am 
more  humble  in  my  simile.  I  fancy  myself  like  a  ragman,  for  with  a  hod 
on  my  back,  and  stick  in  hand,  I  go  through  the  by-ways  of  seirnee,  pick- 
ing up  all  the  detached  facts  I  may  find  on  the  road.  Such  was  Magendie, 
and  such  was  the  tendency  and  object  of  his  labors.  Hi.s  severe  and  un- 
bending devotion  to  experimental  truth  was  necissury  at  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  and  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  diffused  through- 
out Europe  hift  methods  of  vivisection,  to  which  we  owe  those  rapid 
Btrides  that  of  late  years  have  signalized  tho  progress  of  phy.viology.  If 
we  may  believe  that  a  pure  and  etheriat  essenc  j  Hurvives  the  dissolution  of 
an  earthly  mould,  we  can  fancy  that  the  s  it  it  of  this  great  man  yet  hovers 
around  that  laboratory  of  tho  Oollftge  of  France,  where  for  forty  years  he 
pursued  his  researches  in  the  properties  of  organized  beings.  But  the 
genius  which  guided  him  through  his  long  ministry  has  certainly  survived 
him,  and  the  discoveries  of  Bernard  have  even  eclipsed  those  of  his  master 
and  predecessor.  From  his  present  exalted  position,  though  he  might 
aafely  rest  on  the  laurels  he  has  secured,  with  true  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  science^  he  only  considers  the  achievements  of  the  past  as  motives  for 
future  exertion ;  and  he  is  now  as  onremitting  in  bis  labors  as  if  be  were 
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at  th*?  thresh  ild  of  the  temple  ot  which  he  is  hOW  the  grand  high-priest. 
Nor  Joes  he  sit  in  his  chair  with  unaUoyed  peace  ;  more  than  one  parasitic 
iu.sect  ha.s  attempted  to  buzz  himsc]!'  ioto  notoriety  by  attacking  the  wri- 
tings of  Bernard.  Their  object  is  attained  if  they  attracted  a  passing 
notice  from  the  press  ot  the  day,  and  their  highest  ambition  is  to  sccuro 
a  report  on  their  liybiid  productions  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  But 
these  pigmies  soon  sink  into  that  oblivion  from  which  they  strive  to  raise 
themselves  by  their  noisy  though  empty  clamors.  But  every  truj  loTer  of 
the  scieuce  will  learn  with  regret  that  a  great  name  has  also  IcLt  itself  to 
a  series  of  attacks  as  violent  as  they  were  unfounded.  I  mean  Pierre 
Berard^  Alas  !  the  Berard  of  to-day  is  not  the  same  as  the  author  of 
the  Lectures  on  Physiology — the  same  in  person,  but  not  in  mind.  Last 
year  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  apoplexy^  and  I  fear  some  softening  of  the 
brain  consequent  thereon,  now  incapacitates  him  for  that  impartial  and 
just  appreciation  of  men  and  their  works,  which  was  so  eminently  charac- 
terbtic  of  the  learned  professor  of  the  Faculty.  He  has  undertaken  a 
series  of  experiments  to  disprove  Bernard^s  theory  on  the  function  of  the 
pancreatic  juice,  and  lately  published  the  result  of  his  labors  in  the  shape 
of  a  violent  philippic  against  the  Professor  of  the  College  of  France. 
Berard  associated  with  him  in  his  unenviable  labors,  a  certain  subaltern 
veterinary  of  Alfort,  who  has  undertaken  the  anatomical  part  of  the  ex- 
periments ;  for  Bernard,  it  is  well  known,  has  never  performed  a  vivisec- 
tion in  his  life,  and  his  book  was  written  from  the  materials  accumulated 
by  others.  In  this  case,  his  choice  of  a  Moderator  has  been  most  unfor- 
tunate, for  I  have  heard  two  of  the  Professors  of  Alfort,  Messrs.  Chan- 
veau  and  Boulay,  declare  that  they  have  not  the  least  confidence  in  any 
experiment  of  their  subaltern,  Colin  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  will 
distort  any  fact  to  suit  his  purpose.  In  the  present  case,  he  pretended 
that  a  ligature  of  the  pancreatic  duct  does  not  prevent  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  fatty  substances.  This  assertion  will,  no  doubt,  appear 
monstrous,  yet  the  hardihood  of  its  author  is  only  equalled  by  the  falsity 
of  his  conclusions ;  nor  would  it  attract  more  notice  or  belief  than  the 
assertion  of  some  pretended  astronomer,  who  revived  a  short  time  ago, 
the  old  exploded  idea  that  the  sun  revolves  around  the  earth,  if  it  were 
not  that  a  great  though  fallen  mind  has  associated  his  name  to  these  111- 
shapen  and  monstrous  productions. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  dbcoveries  of  Bernard  have  placed  the  French 
Schools  of  Physjology  above  all  others,  so  that  we  can  well  assert  that 
the  nineteenth  century  has  paid  its  debt  to  the  ever  accumulating  fund  of 
human  science,  and  realized  many  important  steps  in  the  law  of  progress, 
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we  can  even  look  beyond  the  present  time  and  discover  the  promises  of 
the  future.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  indefatigable  Professor  of  the  College 
of  France  where  determined  to  leave  no  part  of  physiology  nnexplor- 
ad;  for;  besides  the  discoveries  which  have  already  made  him  famous^  viz : 
those  on  digestion,  the  panciveatic  juice,  the  saliva,  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  the  secretion  of  sugar  in  that  organ,  and  many  others  liesides,  he  is 
now  preparing  two  volumes  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System, 
which  are  expected  to  be  published  sometime  in  November,  and  these  will 
be  no  doubt  the  most  complete  monographs  ever  published  on  these 
obscure  and  complicated  questions.  But  when  I  speak  of  the  future,  I 
do  not  mean  even  these,  for  they  are  a  continuation  of  his  admirable  la- 
bors, and  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  follow  his  lectures  or 
attend  his  private  experiments  are  already  acquainted  with  many  of  his 
oondusions  on  the  functions  of  the  nerves.  There  is  another  department 
of  physiology,  which  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  shed  new  light  on  the 
organisation  and  properties  of  living  beings — I  mean  microscopical  science* 
The  microscope,  as  an  instrument,  has  long  been  known,  and  every  one  is 
aware  thatI)eGraaf,Lewenhoeck,  Malpighi,  and  many  others  successfully 
applied  this  instrument  to  the  study  of  organized  bodies ;  but  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  histology,  or  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  the 
study  of  the  different  textures  of  the  human  body,  has  really  grown  into 
a  science.  But.  as  a  science,  it  has  now  acquired  an  independent  growth, 
requiring  for  its  mastery  the  most  laborious  and  untiring  industry.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  day  to  give  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  value  of  micro- 
scopical investigation^  for  its  deductions  are  yet  so  far  removed  from  the 
standard  of  ultimate  perfection,  that  many,  even  fundamental  questions, 
are  as  yet  mooted  points  with  many  writers,  although,  to  the  practiced 
and  enlightened  microsoopist,  the  applications  of  this  instrument  are  as 
unerring  as  these  of  the  eye  itself  in  those  grosser  structures  ^where  the 
latter  needs  no  such  assistance.  One  of  the  causes  of  popular  objec- 
tion to  the  microscope,  is  the  belief,  common  to  all  beginners,  that  any 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  can  be  at  once  recognized  by  simply  putting  a 
specimen  supposed  to  contain  this  or  that  element  under  the  objective  of 
no  matter  what  magnifying  power.  Now  the  truth  of  it  is,  that  it  is  ex- 
oeedingly  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  so  to  separate  and  dissociate  many 
of  the  different  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  given 
structure,  that  it  may  be  recognised  by  the  udpraoticed  eye.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  piece  of  muscular  tissue ;  perhaps  you  will  expect  to  recognize 
at  once  the  ultimate  fibril  of  animal  life ;  you  will  desire  to  see  the 
difference  between  the  voluntary  or  striated,  and  the  involuntary  or  smooth 
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muscle.    Yoii  read  in  almost  any  text  book  that  such  is  the  fdndamental 
element  of  these  two  varieties  of  muscnlar  tissue;  and  that  its  contractility 
depends  upon  that  very  element^  at  the  same  time  that  another  tissue  ib 
so  disposed  as  to  restore  the  fibril  to  its  former  position;  you  will  Me 
that  your  author  has  employed  the  pencil  of  some  cunning  artist  to  de- 
pict for  you  with  all  the  delicacies  of  light  and  shade,  the  transverse  and 
longitudinal  strisa;  well,  perchance  you  have  secured  one  of  these  instru- 
ments, yclept  a  microscope,  and  scalpel  in  hand,  you  are  prepared  to  dive 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  organisation  and  life,  you  will  verify  if  Oarpen- 
ter,  Queckett  and  Hassel  have   correctly  delineated  these  stmotores. 
You  secure  a  splendid  piece  of  muscle,  and  you  put  a  specimen*  under 
your  objective.     Alas !  cruel  deception,  your  preparation  is  too  thick ; 
the  light  does  not  penetrate,  and  you  see  nothing  but  a  dark  and  oonfiis- 
ed  mass ;  after  many  ofibrts  you  have  succeeded  in  dilacerating  your  pre- 
paration   so  that  little  if  anything  apparently  is  leil  on  your  oljeot  ghtfi, 
and  again  you  examine  attentively  this  elaborate  preparation,  and  even 
then  you  may  be  doomed  to  disappointment  until,  in  utter  despair,  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  miciosoope  is  a  useless  instrument,  and 
micrographers  very  little  better  than  humbugs.     The  conclusion  is  natu- 
ral enough ;  and  yet,  it  is  fabe  as  it  is  unjust ;  it  is  false  because  what 
you  have  read  was  the  result  of  a  preparation  by  a  master  hand,  who  se- 
lected from  scores  of  preparations,   what  ho  considered  the  type  of  the 
clement  he  described ;  it  is  unjust,  because  you  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  in  an  hour  or  a  day  you  can  acquire   that  dexterity  of  manipulation 
which  is  the  slow  result  of  practice  and  experience.     Have  you  forgotten 
the  time  when  your  first  subject  was  on  the  table  before  you,  and  armed 
with  your  scalpel,  you  were   about  to  take  your  first  lesson  in  practical 
anatomy  ?  for  the  first  time  you  were  face  to  face  with  death.  Your  over- 
came your  scruples  with  no  matter  what  unsteady  hand,  and  you  oea- 
menced  imitating  either  those  around  you,  or  the  skillful  disseotion  ef 
your  demonstrator ;  you  saw  him  exposing  before  you  with  rapid  and  un- 
erring skill  the  fibres  of  muscle  after  muscle,  but  when  you  resumed  the 
task  how  different  your  production  from  the  artistic  execution  you  had 
just  witnessed.    Did  you  throw  away  your  knife  in  disgust,  or  fiuicyyour 
fingers  were  differentiy  made  from  those  around  you  ?    No  !  you  perse* 
vered  until  you  acquired  efficient  dexterity   for  all  practical  purposes. 
Now,  there  is  no  question  but  that  microscopal  dissection  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  other,  and  a  very  littie  reflection  will  at  once  convince  us 
of  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  in  hand.     Wc  are  applying  an  instrument 
which  magnifies  several  hundred  times,  perhaps,  to  investigate  the  very 
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seeret  of  life^  Ae  intimate  nature  of  that  &bric  which  is  the  master  piece 
of  oreation,  and  we  can  reasonably  expect  that  we  shall  at  once  lift  the 
7efl,  and  smrprise  the  essence  of  that  being  without  due  preparation  and 
initiation  ?  The  learning  which  is  so  eanly  acquired,' is  not  worth  ha7- 
mg.  No,  in  Aat  inrestigation;  no  matter  what  texture,  eyen  the  simplesti 
we  can  not  expect  that  its  elements  will  be  presented  to  us  perfectly  iw* 
kted  and  distinct.  Far  fiom  it,  they  are  so  blended  and  interwoven,  that 
It  requires  much  patience^  and  often  renewed  efforts  to  separate  them  one 
from  the  other,  or  to  recognize  ihem  when  they  have  been  at  last  obtain- 
ed widi  satis&ctory  dii^ctness.  Let  us  return,  for  instance,  to  our  piece 
of  muscle,  a^d  see  of  what  it  is  made  up ;  in  it  are  many  different  ele- 
ments besides  the  ftmdamental  or  constituent  element,  viz:  1.  The  my- 
demma  or  investing  sheath  of  each  fibril.  2.  Elastic  fibres.  3.  CoUo- 
kur  tiffue.  4.  Oelb  ccmtaining  figitty  matter.  5.  OapiUary  vessels  of 
three  different  kinds.  6.  Arteries  and  vein.  7.  Nerves.  Now,  can  we 
reasonably  expect  that  we  shall  at  once  distinguish  all  these,  and  recog- 
nize tiiem  even  when  the  preparation  is  made  by  a  master  hand  ;  by  no 
means ;  ht  the  eye  must  be  educated  to  interpret  that  which  is  preMQ- 
ted  to  it  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  ;  it  must  be  taught  to  recognize 
the  elements  when  separated,  and  then  we  can  better  appreciate  the 
aw8  of  texture,  that  is  to  say  the  reciprocal  arrangements  of  these  ele- 
ments, one  with  the  other.  Just  as  the  ear  of  the  practiced  musiciaii|  or 
the  eye  of  the  painter,  distinguishes  nice  shades  of  color,  delicate  into- 
nations of  sound,  which  escape  the  uneducated,  so  will  the  eye  of  themi- 
oroecopist  distinguish  the  ftmdamental  element  of  a  healthy  tissue,  or  re- 
oognize  the  abnormal  development  of  some  other  product  in  a  diseased 
condition.  But,  however  difficult  the  study  of  microsoopal  anatomy,  it  ai 
teplete  with  interest  of  the  most  profound  and  satis&ctory  kind,  and^ihe 
zsore  we  advance  in  its  study,  the  more  we  rise  in  admiration  of  that 
great  First  Cause  whose  wisdom  is  incomprehensible,  idiose  greatness  in- 
eommensurable. 

Carpenter,  in  his  admirable  book  on  the  Microscope,  baa  paid  a  just 
tribute  to  this  instrument  as  a  means  of  scientific  research,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  eloquent  lines  upon  the  subject.  '^  As  an  opti** 
cal  instrument,  the  microscope  is  now  at  least  as  perfect  as  the  telescope: 
for  the  six  feet  parabolic  speculum  of  Lord  Ross's  gigantic  instrument  10 
not  more  completely  adapted  to  the  astronomical  survey  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  than  the  achromatic  combination  of  lenses,  so  minute  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  themselves  discerned  by  the  unaided  eye,  is  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  physiologist  into  the  mysterioa  of  life  and  orgauization. 
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eKjir  are  the  reTelations  of  the  one  less  sorprisiDg  to  those  who  find  their 
•^eatest  charm  in  novelty,  or  less  interesting  to  those  who  apply  them- 
tsives  to  the  study  of  their  scientific  bearings,  than  are  those  of  the  other. 
-^Wie  universe  which  the  microscope  brings  under  our  ken,  seems  as  un- 
iWandedin  its  limit  as  that  whose  remotest  depths  the  telescope  still  vainly 
•orftempts  to  fathom.  Wonders  as  great  are  disclosed  in  a  speck  of  whose 
ioilnuteness  the  mind  can  scarcely  form  any  definite  conception,  as  in  the 
enost  mysterious  of  these  nebulae  whose  incalculable  distance  baffles  our 
•f^es  of  attaining  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  constitution.  And 
oqjfcJe  general  doctrines  to  which  Uie  labors  of  mioroscopists  are  manifestly 
-^Sftlding  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  organization,  and  the  nature  of  vital  ac- 
•'Wn  seems  fully  deserving  to  take  rank  in  comprehensiveness  and  Im- 
'^Jfctanco  with  the  highest  principles  yet  attained  in  physical  or  chemical 
"i^Sence."  Such  then  is  the  nature  of  microscopal  investigation,  and  such 
•Ibb  promises  it  holds  for  the  future,  and  at  no  distant  date  we  may  expect 
'a»TiaU  the  fulfilment  of  these  promiBes.  ^.   .      .  .^  ^ 

t>a  ^uch  as  Koelliker,  Lebert,  Mand,  and  many  other  distAnguuhed 
-lUftneB  have  added  to  this  important  branch,  there  was  still  much  obscur- 
eittf  confusion,  and  contradiction  in  their  writings,  nor  was  there  suffioi- 
•iht  method  in  their  investigations;  and,  above  all  things,  they  had  not 
.fiioperly  defined  the  relation;  between  general  anatomy  and  physiology. 
i4tlisnot  often  that  one  mind  can  be  so  far  successful  as  to  originate  and 
•^fcfect  one  branch  or  department  of  human  knowledge-  True,  Lsenneo, 
*igtte  discover  of  auscultation,  had  so  far  completed  his  immortal  work/ that 
•flU^lefl  very  little  to  subsequent  investigators.  But  surely  he  who  intro- 
iMbed  method  where  chaos  previously  had  ruled  supreme,  he  who  cks- 
aUlied  the  morphological  elements  of  the  body,  and  distinguished  the  fun- 
•dltnental  from  the  accessory,  he  who  was  the  first  to  show  the  origin,  the 
Mbvelopment,  and  decay  of  every  tissue,  its  nutrition  and  its  growth ; 
Hibth  a  man  is  entitled  to  no  ordinary  credit,  and  I  need  scarcely  say,,  that 
wherever  medicine  is  studied  as  a  science,  and  physiology  considered  its 
^Agae  ground  work,  there  the  name  of  Charles  Robin  is  honored  and  re- 
^Mcted.  And  yet  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  full  justice  can  be 
*2wirded  to  the  genius  and  talent  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Science  has 
'^^er  beheld  a  more  ardent  devotee.  Truth  a  more  unflinching  champion. 
^J^bine  these  qualities  with  intellectual  qualities  of  the  highest  order, 
1  you  can  readily  conceive  what  such  a  man  may  accomplish.     Though 


^;  has  been  giving  public  lectures  on  General  Anatomy  for  many  years, 

l^has  not  published  any  dogmatic  treatise  on  the  subject.     He  has  been, 

^wever,  accumulating  materials  with  assiduous  care  during  all  this  time, 

and  the  work,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  will  probably  be  complete 
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iametiiDe  next  fall.  Others;  more  ambitious  of  publicity  than  sompulini 
about  scientific  accuracy,  have  sent  out  to  the  world  productions  wbidL^ 
though  remarkable  in  themselves,  are  nevertheless;  wanting  in  that  ua^i 
tnre  and  harmonious  co-ordination  which  is  the  slow  result  of  time 
experience.  His  forthcoming  work  on  Histology  is  the  fhdt  of  the 
careful  and  laborious  investigation  of  every  tissue,  normal  and  patholoi^ 
oal;  entering  into  the  composition  of  man  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doibt 
that  the  profesnoo  will  hail  its  advent  with  joy;  as  a  sure  and  infalliUw 
guide  in  these  delicate  questions.  >1o 

Mr.  Robin  has  already  published  several  other  workS;  which  have  k^ 
cured  for  him  a  most  exalted  reputation,  at  home  and  abroad.  A  lIMe^ 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  contained  enable 
review  of  his  Treatise  on  Chemical  A.natomy;  a  work  remarkable  for  its 
elaborate;  yet  lucid  exposition  of  the  Physiology  and  Chemistry  of  the 
tissues  ;  for,  as  he  has  himself  said;  he  undertook  this  work  as  an  intro- 
duction to  his  General  Anatomy. 

The  object,  said  he,  of  my  Treatise  on  Chemical  Anatomy,  is  to  enable 
the  anatomist  and  the  physician  to  know  exactly  the  intimate  molecular 
composition  of  any  organized  body,  in  either  of  its  throe  forms,  whether 
solid,  semi-liquid;  or  liquid.  So  that  the  object  of  the  work  is,  to  exam- 
ine the  organic  matter  of  all  the  particles  or  elementary  principles  which; 
by  their  molecular  union,  compose  these  different  substances.  He  does 
not  attempt  the  study  of  organized  matter  itself,  but  of  the  elements 
which  enter  into  its  composition.  He  therefore  proposes  to  reduce  organ- 
ized matter  into  its  constituent  parts,  and  to  examine  the  properties  which 
arc  peculiar  to  these  elements  taken  separately,  or  irrespective  of  their 
position  in  the  animal  economy.  He  defines  the  elementary  particles  of 
organized  substances  to  be  those  which  are  the  result  of  true  anatomical 
analysis  in  contradistinction  to  chemical  analysis.  These  particles  mu£i 
be  studied  separately  and  alone  by  mechanical  separation,  but  not  by  de- 
structive agencies.  This  statement  at  once  explains  the  aim  and  object 
of  the  work  as  distinguished  from  other  treatises,  and  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  original  productions  on  this  important  subject.  Mr.  Bobin 
has  also  published  an  excellent  manual  on  the  use  of  the  Microscope, 
explaining  at  the  same  time  its  optical  principles  and  practical  uses,  being 
a  most  excellent  introduction  to  Microscopic  Science.  Many  of  his  lesser 
works  have  been  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Biology ; 
and  his  edition  of  Nysten's  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  which  he  entirely  re- 
wrote and  re-modeled,  is  a  monument  of  his  vast  learning  and  untiring 
industry.    This  book,  thoagh  professing  to  be  merely  a  Dictionary  of  Med- 
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ioti  Torms,  is  also  an  ozcellent  epitome  of  almost  every  head  wMoh  i« 
iliere  treated ;  and  the  different  articles  on  Histology  are  eonsidered  the 
l)efirt  authority  on  this  important  sabjeot.  The  work  was  sofiur  suocesafal 
that  in  the  course  of  two  years  an  enormous  edition  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely disposed  of,  his  fortanate  publisher  realizing  some  thirty  thousand 
francs  from  the  operation.    Sicvon,  non  yobis,  etc. 

During  all  the  summer^  Br.  Bobin  has  been  employed  upon  these  two 
works,  viz  :  a  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  MedioinCy  and  his  Treatise 
of  General  Anatomy  ;  but  ho  also  delivered  an  excellent  course  of  lectures 
oa  ihe  latter  subject;  and  we  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  to  submit  our  notes 
thereon  to  the  readers  of  the  Gazette.  A.  P. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


To  SubBcribers. 

It  was  announced  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume, 
that  the  publication  of  this  Journal  had  been  transferred  to 
Messrs.  6.  P.  Eddy  &  Co.  We  would  now  state  that  this 
arrangement  has  been  cancelled^  and  the  Journal  will  be  pub. 
lished  as  before.  All  communications  relating  to  the  sub- 
scriptions or  the  business  affairs  of  the  Journal  should  be  di- 
rected to  J.  G.  Westmoreland,  M.  D.,  Treasurer,  and  all  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  Editorial  department  should  be  directed 
to  the  Editors. 


Atlanta  Medical  College. 

The  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren having  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  J.  BoRiiro, 
M.  D.,  it  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Thomas  S 
Powell,  M.  D.,  of  Sparta,  Geo.,  a  gentleman  of  high  charac- 
ter and  distinction  in  the  profession,  who  will  doubtiess  occu- 
py the  place  with  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  It  will  be  perceived  from 
the  recent  announcement  of  the. Dean,  that  there  continues  to 
be  in  certain  quarters  a  ^ost  singular  misapprehension  of  the 
principles  that  govern  and  direct  the  College,  in  reference  to 
its  term  of  Lectures.  Again  and  again  we  state  that  the  At- 
lanta Medical  College  has  only  one  session  during  the  year, 
with  ihefuU  interval  between  the  Courses.  The  applicant  for 
the  degree  must  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  must  be  of  good  moral  character ;  he  must  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  medicine  the  usual  time  required  by 
other  respectable  schools  of  Medicine,  under  the  direction  of 
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a  competent  instructor ;  must  have  attended  two  full  courses 
of  Lectures  in  this  Institution,  or  one  in  this  and  one  in  some 
other  accredited  school  of  Medicine,  and  in  addition  to  these 
requisitions,  the  Faculty  reserve  the  right  in  all  instances  to 
revoke  the  degree  when  sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  that  he 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred  is  engaged  in  irregular  and  un- 
professional practices. 

Based  upon  principles  equally  high  with  those  of  any  other 
Institution  in  the  land,  it  has  continued  to  progress,  and  is  now 
in  every  particular  taking  a^  stand  in  the  highest  degree  cred- 
itable, notwithstanding  it  has  had  to  encounter  a  most  in  vet 
erate  and  unscrupulous  war  from  one  or  two  rival  schools,  who 
happened  to  be  a  little  in  advance  in  the  period  of  their  estab- 
lishment. 


BibliographicaL 

W"e  have  received,  from  the  publishers,  through  Messrs.  J. 
J.  Richards  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  of  this  city,  a  number  of  valu- 
able medical  works,  recently  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  first,  we  notice, 

Diseases  of  the  Skiriy  by  Erasmus  Wilson^  F.  B.  S,,  fourth  Amer- 
ican, from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  Edition, 

Containing  649  pages,  and  of  a  very  comprehensive  character, 
upon  a  most  interesting,  obscure,  and  little  understood,  but  ex- 
ceedingly important  class  of  diseases.  It  comprehends  the  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  skin ;  classification  of  diseases  of  the 
skin — General  Pathology  and  General  Therapeutics  of  the 
same  structure,  Erythematous  or  Exanthematous  Eruptions, 
Lichenous  or  Papulous  Eruptions,  Eczematous  or  Vesicular 
Eruptions,  Impetiginous  or  Pustular  Eruptions,  Herpetic  and 
Bullous  Eruptions,  Furuncular  Eruptions,  and  Scorbutic  Erup- 
tion ;  diseases  arising  from  special  internal  causes,  as  Lepra 
Lupus,  &c. ;  diseases  arising  from  special  external  causes,  as 
Scabies,  Malis,  &c. ;  diseases  arising  from  the  syphilitic  poi- 
son; diseases  arising  from  animal  poisons  of  unknown  origin, 
and  giving  rise  to  eruptive  fevers,  as  Rubeola,|Scarlatina,  &c. ; 
diseases  affecting  the  special  structure  of  the  skin,  embracing 
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those  of  the  vascalar,  nerrous,  papillary  and  pigmen- 
tary stractures,  with  those  of  the  sudoriferous  and  sebiparons 
organs;  and,  in  addition,  diseases  affecting  the  hairs  and  hair 
follicles ;  nails  and  nail  follicles,  with  a  history  and  descrip- 
tion -of  the  Itch  Animalcule,  ("  acarus  scabiei  ")  and  of  the 
Steatozoon  Folliculorum,selected  forraulse,  and  a  very  complete 
index.  In  reference  to  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  the 
author  remarks :  "  I  have  arranged  a  new  system  of  classifi- 
cation founded  on  the  only  true  practical  basis,  the  cause  of 
the  disease." 

We  doubt  whether  a  better  work  upon  the  subject  can  be 
placed  upon  the  table  of  the  practitioner. 

Human  Histology^  in  its  relations  to  Descriptive  Anatomy 
Physiology,  and  Pathology,  with  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
illustrations  on  wood,  by  E.  R.  Peaslee,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical 
College,  of  Anatomy  in  Dartmouth  College,  and  of  Surgery 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  &c.,  &c., 

"  The  aim  of  which  is  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the 
simple  chemical  elements,  of  the  immediate  principles, 
the  simple  structural  elements  and  the  proper  tissues,  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  fluids  and  the  solids  of  the  human 
body,  and  to  associate  with  the  structural  elements  and  the 
tissues,  their  function  while  in  health,  and  the  changes  they 
undergo  in  disease."  "  In  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
minute  structural  elements,  the  work  being  intended  especial- 
ly for  those  who  use  the  English  language — ^they  are  giv- 
en in  fractions  of  an  inch,  instead  of  a  millimetre,  or  a 
Paris  line,  as  has  usually  been  done  by  translators  of  German 
and  French  works,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country." 

Prom  the  examination  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  work, 
our  impression  of  its  merits  is  decidedly  favorable.  The  sub- 
jects  embraced  are  all  important,  and  we  agree  with  the  au- 
thor "  that  the  only  rational  method  of  imparting  a  knowl- 
edge of  function  is  by  associating  with  the  latter  all  that  is 
known  of  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  structural  elements, 
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and  of  their  chemical  composition,  in  each  part  and  organ*** 
Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pathology  being  placed  in  the 
same  relation. 

"  Principles  of  Medicine^  an  Ekmeniary  view  of  the  coMseSj  Na- 
ture,  Treaimenij  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  Disease^  unih  brief 
remarks  on  Hygeinics  or  the  Preservation    of  Health,      By 
Chablbs  J.  B.  Williams,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  S.    A  new  American 
Edition  from  the  third  and  revised  London  Edition.'' 
This  work,  a  new  edition  of  which  has  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Lea,  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  more  scientific  portion  of  the  profession,  that 
it  may  be  considered  standard,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  present 
volume,  bringing  it  up  more  fully  to  the  present  atate  of  Physi- 
ology, General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  all  of  which  it 
contains,  to  a  very  large  extent.    No  Medical  Library  can  be 
considered  complete  without  it. 

Manual  of  Physiology,  By  Willum  Senhouse  Kirkes,  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.,  &c. 
This  is  a  new  and  revised  American  edition  of  the  same 
Publishers,  from  the  last  London  Edition,  with  two  hundred 
illustrations,  which  has  undergone  a  recent  and  careful  revis- 
ion at  the  hands  of  the  author.  This  work  having  been  selec- 
ted by  a  number  of  Medical  Colleges,  as  a  text  book,  is  per- 
haps the  highest  evidence  which  could  be  furnished  as  to  its 
merits ;  and,  to  all,  save  those  who  desire  an  elaborate  work, 
we  would  recommend  it  as  the  very  best  book  on  Physiology, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  either  for  the  student  or  prac- 
titioner. 

We  next  find  upon  our  table 
"  The  Effects  of  Clinuxte  on  Tubereulxms  Dssease.    By  Edwin 

Lee,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  London,"  and  "  The  Influence  of  Pregnancy 

on  the  Develapment  of  Tubercles.    By  Edward  Warren,  M.  D., 

of  Edenton,  N.  C," 
being  two  Essays  combined  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  book. 
Though  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  them,  our  readers. 
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we  are  sore,  will  consider  ns  fally  jnstified  in  commending 
them  to  fheir  attention,  when  we  state  that  ^^  Dr.  Caleb  Fiske, 
who  was  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  in 
1828  and  1824,  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  that  Society  a  ftind 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  directing  the  annual  income  to  be 
expended  in  premiums  for  Bssi^  on  subjects  selected  for  com- 
petition. The  first  premium  of  forty  dollars  was  awarded  June 
27th,  1886,  since  which  time  a  large  number  of  valuable  dis- 
sertations have  been  laid  before  the  profession  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Dr.  Fiske's  well  directed  munificence.  By 
the  judicious  management  of  the  Trustees,  the  fund  has  grad- 
ually increased,  and  they  are  now  able  to  offer  two  annual 
prizes  of  one  hundred  dollars  each.  TIte  Essays  in  the  present 
volume  are  those  to  which  the  prizes  of  1855  and  1856  were  aioarded. 
Connected  by  the  topics  discussed,  and  presenting  a  large 
amount  of  important  information  on  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  difficult  subjects  of  medical  science,  the  Trustees  have 
been  desirous  of  presenting  them  in^a  more  permanent  form, 
and  they  have  been  accordingly  reprinted  in  their  present  shapfe 
firom  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  ScAenjces^  for  April  and 
July,  1857,  in  which  they  originally  appeared." 

And  lastly  (though  not  least  in  value,)  among  the  books  re- 
ceived upon  this  occasion  from  these  enterprising  publishers, 
we  come  to  notice  ^ 

^  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Womem  "  By  Charles  West,  M. 

D.,"  &c.. 

Being,  as  the  author  remarks,  a  first  instalment  towards 
the  discharge  of  that  debt  which  the  opportunities  of  a 
hospital  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  have  imposed 
upon  him,  promising  within  three  years  a  second  volume, 
which  will  treat  of  all  the  remaining  diseases  of  the  fe- 
male system,  this  part  being  .exclusi^ly  devoted  to  ^^  Dis- 
eases^of  the  Uterus."  Embodying  as  this  book  does,  the  re- 
sults of  ten  years'  observation  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  (St 
Bartholomew's,)  by  a  distinguished  physician  and  accoucheur, 
it  should  at  once  command  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and 
we  can  assure  those  who  may  purchase  it  that  they  will  not 
regret  it.  The  author  is  clearly  not  a  man  of  "  one  idea,"  or 
a  contracted  specialist,  but  of  large  and  comprehensive  mind, 
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and  much  more  practical  than  the  most  of  those  with  whose 
plan  of  treating  female  diseases  we  have  been  familiar.  The 
truth  is,  in  our  humble  view,  there  has  been  and  is  a  radical 
defect  in  treating  diseases  of  this  description,  in  many  instances 
amounting  to  an  apparently  complete  forgetfulness  that  the 
subject  possessed  any  other  organ  than  the  Uterus,  and  an  utter 
disregard  of  the  most  common  and  well  understood  physiolog* 
ical  laws.  As  our  author  remarks,  while  absolute  rest  for  a 
time  is  needed  during  the  employment  of  the  medical  meas- 
ures proper  for  the  relief  of  uterine  disease,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  certain  positive  evils  to  which  prolong- 
ed rest  exposes  a  patient,  both  by  the  general  interruption  of 
her  health  from  the  confinement,  and  also  by  the  almost  inev- 
itable direction  of  her  thoughts,  during  the  days  of  seclusion, 
from  her  ordinary  pursuits  and  ordinary  amusements,  to  the 
seat  of  suftering.  The  lectures  embrace  the  Symptoms  of  the 
Dis^iaes  of  Women — Menstruation  and  its  various  derange- 
ments ;  diseases  of  the  Uterus  proper ;  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration ;  misplacements  of  the  uterus,  and  the  allied  misplace- 
ments of  vagina,  bladder  and  rectum,  their  nature  and  mode 
of  production;  uterine  tumours  and  outgrowths,  with  the  treat- 
ment of  these  various  departures  from  the  state  of  health. 

As  previously  intimated,  the  works  which  we  have  very  im- 
perfectly and  briefly  noticed^  may  be  had  of,  or  will  be  prompt- 
ly ordered  by,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Richards  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  of  this 
city,  who  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  tine  assortment  of  medi- 
cal works. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  received  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  the  year  1857, 

Being  the  tenth  volume,  a  copy  of  which  every  physician 
in  the  land  should  have  in  his  library.  The  book  can  be  ob- 
tained of  Casjper  Wistar,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  by  sending 
on  93.00. 


No  death  from  small  pox  has  taken  place  in  Providence 
(R.  I.)  for  17  months  past.  In  the  same  city,  durinff  the  last 
six  weeks,  it  is  estimated  that  there  have  been  not  less  than 
5000  cases  of  influenza — only  four  of  which  have  proved  fiital 
— Boston  Medical  and  Surg.  JoumaL 
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Iodine  TnjecUons  in  Uterine  Hemorrhages, — ^M.  Dnpierris,  of 
Havanna,  recommends,  in  the  North  Amer.  Med.  Ghir.  JRemew^ 
iodine  injections  into  the  uterus  in  all  cases  "  laboring  under 
chronic  uterine  hemorrhage,  no  matter  how  caused,  whether 
by  an  organic  affection  or  a  functional  derangement."  He 
says :  "  The  injection  is  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  days.  The  next  day  the  hemorrhage  is  found  to 
have  lessened ;  it  diminishes  the  following  day,  and  generally 
disappears  on  the  third."  "  I  have  resorted  to  this  method  of 
treatment  more  than  a  hundred  times,  and  found  but  one  case 
to  resist  it.  This  patient  was  an  old  lady,  who  had  uterine 
hemorrhage  for  many  years." 

Medkal  Lectures  the  present  Season. — The  Lecture  Term  at 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  College  was  commenced  in  this 
city  last  week,  with  an  Introductory  Lecture  by  Prof.  G.  C. 
Shattuck,  which  is  noticed  on  another  page.  A  series  of  clini- 
cal lectures  for  the  coming  season  was  commenced  at  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  city,  October  19th,  with  an  In- 
troductory Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis.  The  lectures  are 
to  be  weekly  throueh  the  winter,  by  the  following  gentlemen: 
Profs.  Alonzo  Clark,  B.  F.  Barker,  and  J.  T.  >  Metcalfe,  and 
Drs.  Geo.  T.  Elliot  and  James  R.  "Wood.— Prof.  St.  John  de- 
livered on  the  same  day,  the  Litroductory  Lecture  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons ;  and  Prof.  Valentine  Mott 
the  one  at  the  University  Medical  College. — On  the  evening  of 
the  2l8t,  Prof.  J.  M.  Camochan  delivered  the  Litroductory  at 
the  New  York  Medical  College. — The  38th  session  of  lectures 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  commenced  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober ;  the  introductory  was  delivered  by  Prof.  L.  M.  Lawson. 
— Boston  Medical  and  Surgioal  Journal 

A  School  of  Medicine  at  Algiers. — ^By  a  decree,  dated  Auffust 
4th  of  this  vear,  a  preparatory  school  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy is  to  be  instituted  in  Aiders.  There  will  be  the  usual 
number  of  Chairs  (eight),  and  both  the  civil  and  military  hos- 

5itals  are  to  be  opened  to  the  pupils  for  clinical  instruction, 
'he  school  will,  as  far  as  examinations  are  concerned,  be  in 
connection  with  the  Facultv  of  Montpellier ;  but  the  diplomas 
panted  in  Africa  will  entitle  to  practise  in  the  French  posses- 
sions of  that  part  of  the  world.  To  commence  medical  studies, 
the  young  men,  be  they  either  Arab  or  other  Mussulmen,  must 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  director  of  the  Franco- Arabian 
College  as  to  literary  acquirements;  the  French,  from  the  rec- 
tor of  the  Academy  of  Algiers.  There  will  bo  no  reUgioua 
restrictions. — I/mdm  LanceL 
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JShyot  as  a  Hoemosiatie. — ^At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Belmont 
(0.)  Medical  Society — as  reported  in  the  Western  Lancet — 
Dr.  Affleck  related  a  case  oflabor  preceded  bv  severe  hemor- 
rhage,  in  the  which  the  use  of  ergot  operated  fiekvorably.  He 
also  thinks  it  one  of  the  best  haemostatics  we  have  in  cases  of 
hsemorrhage  after  the  child  is  bom.  Dr.  H.  West  had  used 
the  ergot  to  advantage  in  some  cases  of  hsemorrhage^  but  had 
also  used  it  in  prior  and  post  hsemorrhages  without  any  appa- 
rent effect.  Both  gentlemen  thought  it  nad  no  abortive  effect. 
Dr.  Wierick  thou^t  it  a  good  haemostatic  in  cases  of  post  de- 
livery where  the  natural  efforts  of  the  uterus  were  present  He 
is  now  using  it  in  a  case  of  passive  uterine  haemorrhage,  as 
follows:  Ergot,  pulv.,  gr.  v. ;  acetate  of  lead,  gr.  y. ;  Opium, 

Sr.  i.,  M.,  three  times  a  daj.  Dr.  S.  B.  West  had  great  confi* 
ence  in  its  haemostatic  virtues.  He  had  used  it  oefore  and 
after  delivery  to  arrest  hsemorrhage,  to  expel  the  placenta, 
and  also  as  a  great  haemostatic. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medkmt. — The  following,  from  the 
New  York  Times,  is  reported  as  part  of  theproceedings  of  the 
November  meeting  of  the  Academy.  Dr.  van  Buren  read  a 
report  on  Dr.  Squibb'a  paper  on  chloroform,  which  asserted 
substantially  that  an  article  of  chloroform  is  manu&ctured  in 
Williamsburg  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  best  made  in  Europe. 
Dr.  James,  from  the  Committee  on  Materia  Medica,  reported 
in  terms  of  glowing  admiration  of  Borden's  Concentrated 
Milk.  Dr.  Qurrish  presented  a  carcinomatous  liver  weighing 
8  pounds,  from  a  patient  who  had  died  aged  61  years.  'Dr. 
Barge  read  a  paper  on  his  improved  splint  Dr.  Botton  read 
a  compiled  paper,  and  exhibited  some  of  the  coca  plant  so 
generally  chewed  by  the  Peruvian  Indians.  TheFe  llows  took 
a  chew  all  around,  but  exhibited  none  of  the  effects  named  in 
the  paper,  probably  for  the  lack  of  the  quicklime  with  which 
the  aborigines  take  it. — Boston  Med.  and  Surgical  Joiwmal. 

On  Ae  uie  of  Aconite  a$  a  Iherapeulie  Agent  By  Bdwabd  B. 
Stevbns,  M.  D.«  Ginoinnad. 

I  WISH  to  give  the  readers  of  this  Journal  mj  experienoewith  the  use 
of  ac&nite  as  a  remedy;  especially  as  I  find,  in  conyersation  with  my  modi'* 
cal  friends,  that  yery  many  of  them  do  not  avail  themselves  of  an  agent^ 
that,  with  me,  has  proved  very  efficient  and  satisfaotoi^. 

The  aconitam  napellus  (monkshood — ^wolfiibane)  is  represented  by 
writers,  with  great  uniformity,  tb  rank  among  our  most  active  poisons ; 
thus,  in  the  article  on  aconite,  in  Wharton  &;  Stille's  Medical  Juriironi- 
dence :  ^^The  leaves  and  root  of  theaoonitam  napellus  contain  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  speedy  poisons  known;  and  &tal  mistakes  are 
recorded  from  snudl  portions  of  the  leaves  or  root  having  been  eaten  by 
mistake.    Writers  also  describe  the  root,  seeds,  and  leaves  of  the  plant 
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m  poBseaBing  <'  ft  liot;  aorid  taste,  giving  rise  to  a  bmniBg  aesm&m  ii 
the  fanoee,  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  limbs,  swellinff  and  pam  in  tiie 
abdomen,  vomiting  and  purging,  accompanied  by  giddiness,  delirium, 
dimness  of  sight,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  oerebral  affection^'' 
and  even  when  simply  appliea  to  the  cutaneous  sur&ee,  it  is  said  to  pro- 
duee  at  first  a  feeling  of  heat,  which  is  followed  by  prickling  or  tingling 
sensations,  with  dumbness. 

Although  I  have  directed  the  use  of  aconite  with  comparative  frequeu- 
oy,  I  have  not  in  any  case  observed  such  strongly  marked  manifestations 
of  its  therapeutic  efibct  as  those  which  are  thus  attributed  to  it ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  tiiat,  administered  medicinally  th6se  are  ezagerated  descripti<nis 
of  its  e£fects. 

Another  quality  attributed  to  aconite  is,  that  while  conscioasness  may 
be  in  no  de^^e  impaired,  both  {general  and  special  sensibility  wiU  be 
ereatiy  diminished.  Thus,  Pereira  relates,  that  under  the  influence  of  a 
loll  dose,  a  dog  would  wag  his  tail  when  noticed  by  his  master,  and  en- 
deavor to  follow  him  around  the  room,  though  quite  insensible  to  pinch- 
ing,  or  the  pricking  of  a  needle. 

vdth  such  very  positive  effects  upon  the  nervous  system^  we  should 
iiaturally  expect  this  remedy  would  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  treat 
ment  of  a  l^ge  class  of  neuralgic  affections,  and  diseases  of  a  Idndred 
character.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  singular,  that  Baron  Storok,  who 
first  brought  aconite  into  special  notice  as  a  remedy,  about  one  hundred 
years  since,  more  particularly  recommended  it  in  scrofula,  dropsy,  phth- 
isis, and  cancer ;  and  having  enjoyed  a  brief  but  of  course  fictitious  repu- 
tation, for  the  cure  of  these  formidable  diseases,  it  passed  for  a  time  al- 
most entirely  out  of  notice  asain. 

I  have  found  ^ood  results  m)m  the  use  of  aconite,  in  almost  the  entire 
range  of  neuralgic  affections^  and  in  those  obscure  complications  of  rheu- 
matism and  neuralgia  in  which  there  is  freedom  from  local  or  constitution- 
al trouble,  independent  of  the  nervous  derangement ;  but  more  particu- 
larly in  such  cases  as  are  usually  styled  pure  neuralgia,  I  have  frequently 
had  results  almost  as  prompt  and  satisfiiictoiy  as  were  recentiy  attributed 
to  valerianate  of  ammonia. 

Something  more  than  a  year  a^o,  a  lady  called  upon  me  for  advice,  for 
a  severe  neuralgia  in  the  &oe  and  head.  From  the  histmry  of  the  case,  I 
supposed  it  to  be  a  result  of  previous  attacks  of  miasmatic  disease,  and 
accordingly  prescribed  quinine,  which  relieved  her  temporarily,  but  eve- 
ry few  wecKS  she  would  have  a  relapse,  and  for  several  days  at  a  time 
suffer  excruciatingly.  In  addition  to  the  quinine,  quite  a  variety  of  cus- 
tomary treatment  was  resorted  to,  until  in  November  I  directed  the  fol- 
lowing prescription;  after  she  had  suffered  a  week,  and  had  tried  without 
yvail  all  the  remedies  that  hitherto  had  given  temporary  relief: 
B.  Tinct.  Aconite  Eoot,  ^i., 
Tinct.  Cimicifuga,  gij. 

Sig. — ^To  take  a  teaspoonful  every  4  hours. 

My  patient  took  three  doses,  when  she  was  promptiy  and  entirely  re- 
lieved ;  and,  what  is  better,  she  has  scarcely  felt  a  neuralgic  twinge  since, 
now  about  ten  months. 

In  another  case,  a  friend  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  a  peculiar  form 
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of  Beortlgia;  oi  nauralgic  rheumatism  in  the  arm,  which  seamod  to  yield 
to  no  remedy,  even  temporarily.  I  suggested  the  aconite.  The  result 
was  equally  prompt  with  that  of  the  case  I  have  just  given.  I  might 
multiply  these  satisfactory  examples  to  considerahle  extent. 

The  formula  giyen  above  is  the  one  I  most  frequently  use  in  adminis- 
tering the  aconite  to  adults.  It  will  be  observed  that,  giyen  in  that  way, 
each  dose  would  be  equivalent  to  about  4  drops  of  the  tincture  (except 
that  tinct.  aconite'gives  something  more  than  60  drops  to  the  drachm ;) 
and  in  that  dose  I  have  neyer  seen  any  effects  sufiEicieutly  marked  or  vio- 
lent to  occasion  alarm.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  tinct.  of  the 
root  is  directed.  The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  recognizes  two  officinal  tinct- 
ures :  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  root  I  prefer  the  tinct.  of  the  root,  as  of 
greater  efficiency,  and  more  reliable  as  to  uniformity  of  effect.  The  tinct* 
oimidfnea  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  vehicle^  but  selected  with  the  view  to 
its  contnbuting  to  the  special  effect  of  the  aconite. 

I  have  not  tried  the  aconite  in  acute  rheumatism,  but  in  the  chronic 
rheumatic  pains,  particularly  such  as  aged  people  complain  of,  I  have 
seen  very  excellent  effects.  Neither  have  I  used  it  much  locally,  though 
with  many,  even  those  who  do  not  use  it  internally,  it  is  a  favorite  topi- 
cal application. 

There  is  a  form  of  neuralgia,  associated  with  uterine  derangement, 
which  I  have  frequently  met  with,  coming  up  sometimes  in  connection 
with  the  catamenial  period,  or  immediately  subsequent  to  it,  in  which 
there  is  pain  through  the  hips,  sacrum,  and  uterine  region.  *  Some- 
times I  have  seen  this  group  of  symptoms  succeed  abortion.  I  re- 
member a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  local  distress  I  have  just  al- 
luded to  remained  very  troublesome  for  several  weeks,  while  much 
of  the  time  there  was  almost  uninterupted  sleeplessness,  despite 
the  free  use  of  opiates.  The  tinct.  aconite  root,  given  through  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  releaved  the  neuralgic  pain,  and  secured  a 
sweet  and  refreshing  sleep  through  the  night. 

I  have  no  explanation  to  pve  of  the  manner  in  which  aconite  acta 
therapeutically.  I  offer  the  suggestion,  however,  that  its  action  is 
directly  upon  the  nervous  tissue  itself.  If  this  be  correct,  we  should 
find  in  some  sort  a  key  to  the  irregular  action  of  remedies  in  neu- 
ralgic affections,  and  some  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  a  remedy 
gives  prompt  relief  in  one  group  of  neuralgic  cases,  while  it  is  ap- 
parently void  of  all  effect  in  a  group  apparently  similar. 

These  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  aconite  are  not  riven  as  by  any 
means  original,  but  simply  as  confirmatory  of  old  known,  but  not 
practicaUy\noyfn  truths.  The  query  is  naturally  suggested,  are 
there  not  many  other  active  agents  sleeping  on  our  shelves,  which, 
if  called  into  service,  would  materially  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
our  patients,  and  to  our  own  self-satisfaction.  Will  not,  for  exam- 
ple, some  patient  investigator  demonstrate  that  the  gungha,  or  can- 
nabis indica,  is  a  valuable  agent,  administered  mecactna%,  for 
something  more  admirable  than  the  uneanthly  intoxication  which  is 
its  peculiar  manifestation. — Cin,  Med.  Obsr. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

Injktmrnatim  omd  Ulceratkin  of  the  Cermx  Uteris  its  Pathology  cmd 
TreaimenL    By  V.  H.  Taliapbrro,  M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Gep. 

In  the  present  article,  it  will  somewhat  &cilitate  otfr  pur- 
pose to  notice  very  briefly  some  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities 
of  the  cervix  uteri.  The  body  of  the  uterus  is  much  more 
dense  and  firm  than  the  cervix,  from  the  fiEict  of  the  absence 
in  the  body,  of  cellular  structure,  while  the  neck  is  rendered 
soft  and  elastic  by  its  presence.  With  this  difference,  they 
are  alike  compoced  of  muscular  and  mucus  tissue.  The  body 
of  the  uterus  is  sparsely  supplied  with  blood  vessels  from  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  ovarian  and  uterine  arteries,  while 
the  neck  is  abundantly  supplied  from  the  larger  branches  of 
the  same  vessels.  Thus  we  see  from  the  greater  vascularity  of 
the  cervix,  the  cause  of  its  more  frequent  liability  to  disease. 

The  cervix  uteri  is  freely  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  hy- 
pogastric plexuses,  spermatic  and  aortic,  which  explains  its 
sympathetic  relations  with  various  parts  of  the  system,  and 
also  it:^  obtuiiJed  sensibility  to  local  impressions,  its  nervous 
conirauuication  bein^  airnodt  exclusively  sympathetic. 

The  mucus  metiibrane  which  lines  the  os  and  canal  of  the 
cervix,  is  thickly  stuJdeJ  with  muciis  f>llicles. 
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Now,  we  at  once  perceive,  from  our  very  brief  notice  of  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  cervix  uteri,  its  very  high  degree 
of  organization,  and  consequently,  its  susceptibility  to  dis- 
ease. The  OS,  in  its  normal  condition,  is  firmly  closed,  not 
admitting  very  frequently  the  smallest  size  probe,  while  the 
cervix  is  smooth  and  velvety  in  appearance,  its  color  pale  pink, 
and  covered  with  a  slight  mucus  secretion.  To  the  touch,  it 
is  soft  and  elastic,  changing  readily  its  position  from  pressure. 
When  diseased,  the  firmly  closed  os  becomes  dilated  ;  the 
smooth  and  beautiftil  pink  colored  cervix,  is  changed  to  livid 
red  from  inflammatory  action,  darkened  from  congestion,  or 
roughened  by  ulceration. 

Congestion  of  the  cervix  uteri  supervenes  upon  the  approach 
of  each  menstrual  period,  which  subsides  with  the  healthy 
cessation  of  the  catamenia,  leaving  the  cervix  in  its  normal 
condition ;  but  if  there  be  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  menstrual 
flow,  to  which  the  female  is  subject  from  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  we  can  very  readily  perceive  its  liability  to  take  on 
diseased  action,  when  we  remember  that  congestion  invaria- 
bly precedes  inflammatory  action,  and  that  although  this  con- 
dition of  the  cervix  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the 
physiological  function  of  the  uterus,  it  is  that  very  condition 
which,  if  interfered  with,  will  very  probably  establish  a  diseased 
process  in  the  organ  itself 

Not  unfrequently  does  the  female  date  her  first  uterine  dis- 
turbance to  the  wetting  of  her  feet,  the  use  of  cold  ablutions, 
or  to  .  ome  imprudence  while  menstruating,  and  we  are  never 
surprised  that  such  is  the  result,  for  we  could  not  expect  a 
more  favorable  result  than  inflammatory  action,  from  the  sud- 
den arrest  of  a  secretion  from  so  highly  vitalized  an  organ, 
consisting  as  it  does,  of  a  net  work  of  blood  vessels,  and 
nerves,  interwoven  into  muscular,  mucus,  and  cellular  struc- 
tures. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise 
that  men  high  in  medical  authority,  should  deny  the  existence 
of  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  unless  as  a 
rare  occurrence  from  extraordinary  circumstances. 
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Notwithstanding*  the  uterus  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
physiological  function,  it  is  not  unlike  other  organs,  endowed 
with  the  capacity  of  resisting  morbid  action.  The  position  of 
the  cervix  uteri  in  the  upper  extremity,  or  "  cul  de  sac"  of  the 
vagina;  its  susceptibility  during  menstrual  periods;  its  highly 
organized  structure ;  the  danger  of  its  abrasion,  rupture,  &c., 
during  parturition;  its  excitement  from  sexual  connection, 
will  all  bear  us  out  in  the  affirmation,  that  the  cervix  uteri  is 
the  subject  of  very  frequent  disease. 

In  the  virgin,  menstrual  derangement  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  uterine  disease,  but  with  the  married  female, 
a  variety  of  causes  occur  to  interfere  with  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  the  uterus. 

Parturition,  as  would  naturally  be  inferred,  is  a  frequent 
source  of  inflammatory,  or  ulcerative  disease  of  the  cervix 
uteri. 

The  violent  throes  of  labor  upon  the  undilated  os  seems 
well  calculated  to  lacerate  and  contuse  its  delicate  lining  mem- 
brane ;  and  when  such  a  result  does  occur,  the  recuperative 
forces  of  the  system  may  restore  the  organ  to  its  normal  con- 
dition, but  if  there  should  exist  at  the  same  time  constitutiont  1 
debility,  attended  with  loss  of  blood,  retention  of  portions  of 
the  placenta,  or  other  debilitating  causes,  an  exhausting  leu* 
corrhcea  will  most  usually  supervene,  attended  with  its  host  of 
ailments,  such  as  hysteria,  debility,  dyspepsia,  hepatic  distur- 
bance, urinary  irritation,  constipation,  diarrhoea,  cephalalgia, 
palpitation,  dysmenorrhosa,  menorrbagia,  &c. 

Sexual  connection,  when  carried  to  excess,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  source  of  diseased  cervix  uteri,  especially  when 
there  exists  an  undue  susceptibility  of  the  uterine  system. 

Syphilitic,  or  gonorrhcBal  inflammation  may  extend  itself 
from  the  vaginal  canal  to  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  and  pro- 
duce disease  of  specific  character  there. 

Now,  we  caij  very  roadiiy  perceive  from  the  variety  of  op- 
posite causes,  which  produce  uterine  disease,  the  vast  impor- 
tance in  the  applicati^.D  of  treatment,  to  ascertain  the  true  pa. 
thological  couditiou  of  our  ^  ?^ieDt,  and  remove,  if  possible, 
the  original  cause  of  the  mrroid  action. 
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Wheu  disease  of  the  cervix  does  occur  many  circum- 
staaces  operate  against  the  successfal  employment  of  treat- 
ment, and  in  consequence,  a  considerable  length  of  time  must 
be  allowed  to  heal  a  simple  ulcer  or  slight  abrasion. 

The  position  and  anatomical  stucture  of  the  cervix,  with  the 
excitement  attendant  upon  each  menstrual  period,  present  im- 
portant barriers,  to  the  speedy  relief  of  its  disease. 

Any  cause  which  produces  disturbance  of  the  functions  of 
the  uterus  may  produce  disease  in  its  structure,  and  we  are 
well  satisfied  that  a  most  frequent  cause  of  disturbed  menstrua- 
tion, is  constitutional  debility.  Uterine  disease  most  frequently 
occurs  in  females  of  delicate  and  debilitated  constitutions,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  with  them  the  menstrual  func- 
tion of  the  uterus  is  almost  invariably  disturbed  in  such  cases. 
We  remember  very  rarely  to  have  seen  chronic  inflammatory,  or 
ulcerative  disease  of  the  cervix  uteri  in  a  female  of  robust  healthy 
constitution.  With  these  facts  it  would  appear  that  the  state 
of  the  constitution  is  of  no  minor  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  this  class  of  diseases.  Whether  constitutional  debility  is  the 
effect  or  the  cause  of  uterine  disease  it  should  demand  our 
most  careful  attention.  The  symptoms  which  lead  us  to  sus- 
pfect  disease  of  the  cervix  uteri  are  both  constitutional  and  lo- 
cal, the  most  important  only  of  which  we  shall  notice. 

"As  a  consequence  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  uterus 
with  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  the  disturbance  which 
supervenes  upon  its  disease  extends  to  most  of  the  organs  of 
the  system. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  pain  is  in  the  region  of  the  ovaria, 
in  the  back  and  hips,  sometimes  coursing  the  lower  extre- 
mities. Hepatic  derangement  is  not  unusual,  and  may  lead  the 
unguarded  practitioner  to  suspect  organic  disease  of  the  liver. 
We  have  seen  chronic  ulceration  of  the  cervix  mistaken  and 
treated  for  "  liver  disease.'* 

The  disturbance  of  the  gastric  function  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  may  be  of  such  character  as  very  materially  to  in- 
terfere with  the  assimilative  process,  and  we  may  have  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  disturbance,  general  debility  and  anaemia,  attended 
with  excessive  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 
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If  this  state  of  things  is  unregarded,  oar  patient  may  die, 
not  from  the  extent  of  the  primary  disease,  but  from  an  ex- 
treme state  of  exhaustion  and  anaemia,  consequent  upon  con- 
tinued nervous  irritability,  and  deficient  assimilation. 

The  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  kidneys, 
the  bladder,  are  all  the  subject  of  derangement  from  diseased 
uterus.  One  symptom,  which  we  look  upon  as  important,  and 
not  noticed  by  standard  authors  upon  uterine  diseases,  is  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  an  effect  of 
spinal  irritation,  which  is  not  unfrequently  produced  by  dis- 
ease of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus. 

The  only  mention  we  remember  to  have  seen  ot  this  condi- 
tion of  the  abdominal  muscles,  waa  in  an  article  published  in 
the  London  Lancet,  byE.Headlam  Greeuhow,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
atStThomas'  Ho8pital,etc.,  and  by  several  journals  republished, 
upon  "Phantom  Tumors,"  in  which  several  cases  are  reported 
of  apparently  distinct  tumors,  which  were  ascertained  to  be 
muscular  contraction,  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  spine, 
produced  by  the  uterine  disease.  These  tumors  were  dispersed 
upon  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  tumor  of  tins 
character,  in  which  the  patient  would  not  be  convinced,  but 
that  it  was  a  growth  within  the  abdomen  of  very  serious  cha- 
racter, notwithstanding  that  it  frequently  changed  its  position 
was  moveable  upon  pressure,  and  sometimes  altogether  absent. 

As  to  the  true  nature  of  this  tumor  we  were  for  a  considera- 
ble time  uncertain,  but  from  its  increased  enlargement  and 
disturbance  upon  the  approach  of  the  menstrual  period,  we 
were  satisfied  of  its  connection  in  some  way,  with  the  uterine 
disease  which  was  present  These  tumors  are  very  firm  upon 
pressure,  do  not  increase  the  measurement  of  the  abdomen, 
and  produce  an  unpleasant  drawing  sensation  of  the  part,  and 
are  dispersed  by  relief  of  the  spinal  irritation,  which  has  pro- 
duced them.  The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  says,  "  In 
considering  the  history  of  the  <^8es  I  have  described,  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  all  of  them  were  females,  suffering  from  some 
disturbance  of  the  uterine  function ;  and  that  whilst  spinal  ir- 
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ritation  uiieqnivocally  existed  in  three  of  the  patients,  its  pre- 
sence may  not  unfairly  be  inferred  in  both  the  others. 

"  The  real  nature  of  these  tumors  is  spasmodic ;  their  seat 
probably  the  abdominal  muscles;  for  although  in  ever}'  in- 
stance I  have  seen,  the  tumor  appeared  to  be  in  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  the  melting  away  of  my  last  case  under  manipula. 
tion,  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  they  are  very  deeply 
seated.  The  cause  is  spinal  irritation,  the  irritated  spinal 
nerves  producing  spasm  in  the  muscles  to  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed." 

Leucorrho&a  is  a  most  frequent  attendant  upon  uterine  dis- 
ease, and  depends  in  quantity  and  quality  upon  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  malady. 

Other  symptoms  than  these  may  present  themselves,  but  as 
before  remarked,  it  has  been  our  object  to  notice  only  the  most 
important. 

From  the  symptoms  and  conditions  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, we  will  be  led  to  suspect  uterine  disease;  but  the  true 
pathological  condition  of  the  uterus  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
the  aid  of  the  speculum  exposing  fully  to  view  the  cervix.  An 
educated  touch  will  do  much  in  determining  the  nature  of  thia 
disease,  but  can  only  be  auxiliary  to  the  use  of  the  speculum. 

When  the  cervix  is  brought  to  view,  we  at  once  determine 
whether  there  be  a  departure  from  ita  normal  condition ;  and 
whether  there  be  inflammation,  ulceration,  abrasion,  indura- 
tion or  hypertrophy ;  its  true  pathological  condition  being  de- 
termined, we  have  done  much  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
our  purpose,  viz  :  a  cure. 

The  treatment  will,  of  course,  be  both  constitutional  and 
local,  governed,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  character,  extent  and 
duration  of  the  disease.  The  importance  of  the  condition  of 
the  constitution  of  the  female  laboring  under  uterine  disease, 
cannot  be  too  highly  regarded,  provided  we  are  not  led  to  ex- 
treme, or  exclusive  views.  Since  the  importance  of  local 
measures  for  uterine  diseases  have  been  fully  established,  we 
are  too  prone  to  entirely  disregard  the  condition  of  our  pa- 
tients' constitution,  considering  that  all  derangement,  no  mat- 
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ter  how  severe,  is  superinduced  by  the  local  disease,  to  which 
alone  the  application  of  treatment  must  be  directed.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  causes  of  disease  of  the  uterus,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  allusion  was  made  to  constitutional  debility,  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  derangement  of  the  function  of  the  organ, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  derangement,  inflammatory,  or  ulcera- 
tive disease  of  the  organ  itself.  When  such  a  cause  does  ex- 
ist, the  importance  of  treatment  directed  to  the  condition  of 
the  constitution,  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Under  such  circumstances,  let  us  ascertain  the  remote  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  and  if  possible,  remove  it,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  general  system  of  its  direct  and  injurious  influence, 
and  the  uterus  of  its  indirect  and  hazardous  effects.  With 
Buoh  a  cause  existing,  do  we  not  at  once  perceive,  that  the  en- 
tire cervix  uteri  might  be  consumed  by  caustics,  and  still  the 
disease  would  persist,  as  a  result  of  the  continuance  of  its  ori- 
ginal cause. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  denied  that  inflammatory  or  ulcerative 
disease  of  the  cervix  uteri  ever  occurs  as  a  result  of  constitu- 
tional debility ;  but  when  we  remember,  that  the  uterus  be* 
comes,  monthly,  the  seat  of  congestion,  and  of  morbid  con- 
gestion, unless  relieved  by  an  undisturbed  performance  of  its 
physiological  function,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  occurrence 
of  inflammatory  action,  though  it  may  be,  not  sthenic,  but  of 
such  character  as  that  occurring  in  the  lungs  in  Typhoid  fever, 
as  a  result  of  congestion  ;  that  congestion  being,  in  our  opin- 
ion, caused,  principally,  by  the  extreme  debility  which  attends 
the  disease  in  such  cases. 

As  to  the  greater  importance  of  dther  local  or  constitutional 
treatment,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced the  disease,  the  condition,  &c.,  of  the  patient,  both  lo- 
cally and  constitutionally,  will  readily  determine  the  prefer- 
ence of  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both  plans  of  treatment 

In  very  delicate  and  susceptible  nervous  temperaments,  very 
alarming  prostration  may  ensue  as  a  result  of  slight  uterine 
disease,  and  in  such  cases,  it  is  very  readily  perceived,  that  our 
efforts  should  be  mainly  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  &Bt 
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failing  powers  of  life,  to  the  building  up  of  the  recuperative 
forces  of  the  systeni,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  call  to  our  aasie- 
tance  all  the  powers  of  the  "  vis  medicatnx  natune,"  in  throw, 
ing  off  from  the  system  the  morbid  action.  We  may  com- 
mence the  treatment  of  disease  of  the  cervix,  by  exclusively 
local  treatment,  supposing  the  condition  and  strength  of  the 
constitution  to  be  such  as  not  to  demand  attention;  but  we 
should  remember  that  the  derangement  of  the  assimilative 
process,  with  the  continued  nervous  irritability,  which  almost 
invariably  attends  the  disease,  is,  by  degrees,  though  slow  it  be, 
doing  its  work  upon  the  constitution. 

Support,  then,  to  the  general  system,  is  of  no  minor  impor- 
tance in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases.  Tone  to  the 
digestive  aparatus,  a  healthy  assimilative  process,  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  proper  diet,  tonica, 
and  such  means  as  tend  to  promote  digestion,  and  give 
strength  and  tone  to  the  constitution. 

When  the  strength  will  admit,  the  proper  kind,  and  suffi- 
cient  amount,  of  exercise  should  be  enjoined  as  an  important 
feature  in  the  treatment,  for  upon  it  will  depend  to  no  inconsi- 
derable extent  the  happy  termination  of  the  disease. 

The  patient  should  confine  herself  to  bed  only  when  her 
failing  strength  compels  her,  or  during  the  aggravation  of  her 
disease  consequent  upon  the  excitement  of  the  menstrual  pe- 
riods. 

Moderate  and  frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air  will  be  bene- 
ficial, not  only  physically,  but  mentally,  by  diverting  the  mind 
from  the  nature  and  seat  of  disease. 

Alteratives,  such  as  Iodide  of  Iron,  Iodide  of  Mercury, 
Iodide  of  Potassium,  &c.,  will,  when  indicated,  be  beneficial ; 
but  we  have  less  confidence  in  the  internal  administration  of 
medicines,  than  in  exercise,  diet,  bathing,  friction  to  the  skin, 
&c.,  unless  the  urgency  of  symptoms  demand,  for  a  time,  ex- 
clusive attention. 

Yet,  while  we  have  given  so  much  importance  to  the  treat- 
ment and  condition  of  the  constitution  in  uterine  diseases,  we 
consider  local  applications  to  the  cervix  itself  as  vastly  essen- 
tial, for  the  speedy  and  permanent  establishment  of  cure. 
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Iq  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  nteras,  the  application 
of  leeches  and  counter  irritation,  with  a  frequent  use  of  sol.  of 
nitrate  of  silver  will  usually  sufttce;  but,  if  there  be  in  con- 
junction an  ulcer,  it  should  be  touched  with  the  solid  uitras 
arg<n  i. 

This  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  some  degree  of  hypertrophy  or  induration,  when 
the  application  of  caustics  will  be  less  efficient  than  Iodine  or 
Mercury;  or  what  is  preferable,  blistering  the  cervix  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Johns,  ex-assistant  to  the  Dublin  Lying  in 
Hospital,  &c.  He  uses  the  concentrated  sol.  of  cantharides  in 
sulphuric  ether,  mixed  with  the  ordinary  sol.  of  gutta  percha 
in  chloroform,  in  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one 
'  of  the  latter. 

We  have  used  this  preparation,  and  find  it  to  be  a  most  effi- 
cient application,  when  the  ulceration  is  attended  with  any 
undue  congestion  or  induration. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  to  use 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  treatment,  vaginal  injections,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  the  discharge  in  the  va- 
gina, and  about  the  cervix.  Where  tenderness  and  irritability 
exist,  the  injection  should  be  of  a  soothing  character. 

While  we  would  like  to  have  prolonged  our  remarks  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  we  feel  that  we  have  already  tres- 
passed upon  the  space  allowed  us  in  the  pages  of  this  joumaL 

*  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


Translated  from  the  Gazette  Hehdomidaire,  by  W.  F.  WestmobelAMD, 
M.  D,,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

ABTICLE    II. 

Upon  the  cure  of  PopUteai  Aneurisms  by  digital  compression  sug, 
gestedby  the  numerous  communications  to  the  Society  of  Surgery. 
By  A.  Vernecil,  Agr6ge  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  excellent  book  of  our  worthy 
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friend  M.  Broca^  the  qnestion  ot  the  cure  of  anearisms  has 
been  under  consideration,  and  compression  has  regained  a  pre- 
eminence which  it  should  have  never  lost  Perhaps  we  may 
attribute  this,  to  a  certain  point  to  the  great  noise  made  against 
operative  Surgery.  Still,  the  Society  of  Surgery,  has  recently 
had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  three  observations  in  which 
aneurisms  was  cured  by  digital  compression.  We  recently 
announced  the  communication  of  M.  Vanzetti,  of  Padone ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  Society  received  a  communication  from  M. 
Michaux,  of  Louvain,  containing  a  similar  fact,  which  without 
the  detail  we  give  below : 

M.  Vanzetti,  who  had  seen  compression  employed  at  Dublin 
in  1843,  thought  to  replace  the  mechanical  means  there  em- 
ployed by  the  hands  of  several  assistants  who  were  to  succeed 
each  other.  In  1846  he  made  an  experiment  at  the  hospital  of 
Kharkofi*,  Kussia,  in  connection  with  M.  Serebriakoff,  Surgeon 
of  this  hospital.  He  instructed  the  aids  himself  in  regard  to 
the  place  and  manner  of  making  the  compression.  Compres- 
sion was  continued  for  two  days  without  effect.  The  ligature 
was  afterwards  resorted  to. 

Seven  years  later,  (1854)  received  in  his  wards  at  Padone,  a 
mason,  about  thirty-six  years  old,  good  constitution,  attacked 
with  popliteal  aneurism,  well  characterized,  though  of  ordi- 
nary volume.  Pulsations  ceased  in  the  tumor  upon  the  com,- 
pression  of  the  femoral  artery.  M.  Vanzetti  determined  to  try 
compression,  but  discouraged  by  the  failure  above  reported, 
he  employed  quite  a  number  of  modes  of  compression  with 
much  patience  and  great  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

Before  ligating  the  femoral  artery,  he  wished  again  to  try 
digital  compression,  in  the  hope  that,  under  his  immediate 
inspection  he  would  prove  more  successful.  Several  aids, 
seated  and  standing,  sometimes  with  one  hand  and  sometimes 
with  both,  compressed  the  artery  with  moderate  force,  suflEL- 
cient,  however,  to  bring  in  contact  the  walls  of  the  artery, 
without  any  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  The  place  selected 
for  the  compression  was  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  thus 
preventing  the  obliteration  of  the  profundus. 

At  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours,  there  was  considerable 
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abatement  in  the  pulsation  of  the  tamer.  At  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  pulsations  had  entirely  ceased,  and  no  sound 
could  be  heard;  the  compression  was  removed.  The  cure 
was  perfect.  The  tumor  in  the  popliteal  region  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  thigh  became  straight.  The  patient  has  re- 
sumed his  profession ;  walks  without  limping,  and  experiences 
no  uneasiness  in  the  movements  of  the  knee. 

The  second  observation  is  still  more  remarkable.  In  1856, 
a  very  intelligent  officer,  76  years  old,  consulted  M.  Vanzetti, 
in  regard  to  a  popliteal  aneurism  of  his  right  leg.  Digital  com- 
pression was  resolved  upon,  but  deferred  five  days,  during 
which  time  the  patient  was  to  use  compression  himself,  the 
action  of  whicb  had  been  explained  to  him.  The  tumor  which 
was  small,  appeared  to  have  diminished  under  this  very  im- 
perfect trial. 

The  treatment  proper  was  commenced  at  noon,  and  intrus- 
ted to  six  intelligent  and  reliable  aids.  At  six  o'clock,  M. 
Vanzetti  called  to  see  the  progress  of  the  treatment,  and  found 
the  patient  in  a  sound  sleep.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the 
surgeon,  not  one  of  the  aids  were  near  him.  His  surprise 
was  still  greater  when  he  was  informed  that  after  four  hours  of 
the  most  scrupulous  compression,  the  pulsations,  as  well  as  the 
sounds  of  the  tumor,  entirely  disappeared.  The  patient  re- 
mained at  the  clinic  for  one  month.  He  was  seen  several 
months  afterwards  by  M.  Vanzetti.  There  was  no  lameness, 
and  the  movements  of  the  leg  were  free  and  easy.  The 
aneurismal  tumor  was  converted  into  a  hardened  mass  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut.  Such  are  the  facts  communicated  by  the 
surgeon  of  Padone,  and  which  he  has  exposed  with  remark- 
able clearness.  M.  Marjolau  has  also  communicated  two  ob- 
servations, addressed  by  M.  Michaux,  of  Louvain,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  foreign  surgeons. 

The  first  is  a  long  surgical  drama,  which  commenced  by 
double  and  intermittent  compression,  and  ended  with  the  am- 
putation of  the  thigh,  necessitated  by  the  mortification  of  the 
extremity  after  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  patient 
was  cured.  This  observation  is  one  of  great  interest,  but  as  it 
is  not  directly  to   the  point  we  wish  to  discuss,  we  will  not 
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speak  longer  about  it;  the  details  may  be  read  in  tbebnlletini 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  second  observation. 
A  man  fifty  years  of  age,  good  constitution,  having  always  en- 
joyed excellent  health,  complained  for  the  first  time  in  1854, 
of  rheumatism  in  the  left  thigh.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1866,  the  patient  discovered  upon  the  anterior  and  internal 
portion  of  the  thigh,  a  pulsating  tumor  situated  six  centimetres 
below  the  crural  arch.  So  rapid  was  its  progress,  that  by  the 
mouth  of  Nov.,  its  transverse  diameter  was  14  centimetres,  and 
its  vertical  11  centimetres.  All  the  signs  of  aneurism  were  well 
marked.  By  thorough  examination  of  the  patient,  a  general  al- 
teration of  the  arterial  system  was  evident;  abnormal  sounds  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  circulatory  system,  a  rude  souffle  was 
heard  in  all  the  large  arteries.  The  other  functions  were  normal. 
What  treatment  should  be  employed  ?  If  we  adopt  the  ligature, 
it  is  necessary  to  attack  the  external  iliac,  an  operation  always^ 
YQry  serious  when  the  vessel  is  diseased.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
alternate  compression  with  two  pads  was  not  compatible  with 
the  very  elevated  position  of  the  tumor.  M.  Michaux  decided 
to  make  uniform  compression  upon  the  pectineal  eminence 
with  the  little  pad  suggested  by  M.  Broca.  The  treatment  was 
commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  38th  November.  The  com- 
pression was  intended  to  be  intermittent,  that  is  to  say,  every 
four  or  five  hours,  the  pad  was  to  be  loosened,  that  the  patient 
might  have  some  repose.  The  next  day  acute  pain  forced  him 
to  suspend  compression  for  four  hours.  On  the  30th  a  blister 
was  observed  on  the  compressed  shin ;  suspension  of  compres- 
sion for  four  hours.  The  pad  was  placed  a  little  lower  down. 
The  compression  in  this  way  was  suspended  and  re-established 
until  the  2d  December,  when  from  the  presence  of  phlyctena, 
it  was  evident  that  an  eschar  had  formed. 

During  the  four  days  of  treatment,  the  pain  had  been  acute, 
particularly  in  the  loins  and  heel.  Inability  to  sleep  had  been 
complete ;  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  opium,  the  pa- 
tient was  greatly  fatigued  ;  the  tumor  had  diminished  in  size 
and  had  become  hard ;  several  times  when  permanent  com- 
pression had  been  continued  for  four  or  five  hours,  the  polsa- 
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tioDfi  had  disappeared.  M.  Michaux  then  thought  of  digital 
compression ;  by  good  fortune  there  remained  a  portion  of  the 
sldn  healthy,  where  the  application  of  the  fingers  would  arrest 
the  pulsations. 

The  students  of  the  service  commenced  the  task  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm — the  5th  of  December,  at  9 J  in  the  morn- 
ing— ^the  compression  was  intended  to  be  total.    The  pulsa- 
tions  of  the  arteries  were  energetic,  and  a  considerable  force 
was  necessary  to  close  the  vessel.     Owing  to  the  eschar,  com- 
pression was  veiy  painful.    In  the  afternoon  edema,  tingling, 
numbness,  stiffness  of  the  limb.     At  night  there  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  phenomena,  cold  feet,  inabililyr  to  sleep, 
great  thirst,  violent  cholic.    But  the  tumor  hardened,  puis* 
tions  diminished,  the  sac  was  filled  with  clots,  the  local  ame- 
lioration continued.    At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  twenty 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  digital  compression,  the 
pulsations  and  the  souffles  completely  disappeared.  The  artery 
did  not  pulsate  below  the  aneurism,  but  above  the  origin  of 
the  femoral,  the  pulsations  were  energetic.    By  prudence  the 
compression  was  continued  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  was  then  interrupted  half  an  hour  to  give  some  repose  to 
the  unhappy  patient    It  was  then  commenced  again,  and 
continued  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  ar- 
rested definitely.    I  stop  my  narration  here,  that  I  may  more 
vividly  impress  the  mind  of  the  lecturer,  and  pass  under  silence 
the  details  of  the  general  treatment  during  that  period,  as  well 
as  that  during  the  convalescence.     On  the  14th  of  December 
the  eschar  was  eliminated ;  it  comprised  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  skin.     Cicatrization  was  complete  on  the  16th  of  Jan- 
uary—on the  24th  the  patient  was  completely  cured.    The 
aneurismal  tumor  vras  very  hard,  and  was  yet  of  considerable 
volume  (five  centimetres  by  seven,)  but  the  cure  was  perfect. 
If  these  were  the  only  remarkable  observations  we  had  to 
report)  they  would  be  sufficient  to  recommend  digital  com- 
pression to  the  profession.    Why  object  to  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  cures  popliteal  aneurisms  in  five  hours,  and  an 
aneurism  of  considerable  size  of  the  femoral  artery  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  ?    What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  second 
patient  of  M.  Michaux  but  for  digital  compression  7 
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Let  US  remark  that  iu  both  cases,  the  only  resource  remain- 
ing was  the  ligature — the  insufficiency  ot  mechanical  compres- 
sion having  been  tried.  If  M.  Broca  had  have  had  these  facts 
at  his  disposition  when  writing  his  work,  he  would  certainly 
have  modified  the  chapter  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  operating, 
which  we  are  discussing.  Without  following  step  by  step  the 
history  of  digital  compression  with  our  learned  friend,  we  hope 
we  will  be  permitted  to  discuss  some  of  the  propositions  which 
we  find  in  his  book.  We  too,  consider  digital  compression  a 
very  "precious  resource.'*  M.  Broca  regards  it  as  a  mode 
that  should  be  reserved  for  the  following  cases :  Ist,  Where 
the  deviation  of  the  member  does  not  permit  us  to  act  upon  the 
artery  by  mechanical  means.  2d,  Where  the  excessive  irrita- 
bility of  the  skin  excludes  every  other  mode  of  compression. 
But  the  last  of  these  conditions  existed  in  one  and  only  one  of 
the  three  preceding  cases ;  the  two  other  cures  is  an  evidence 
that  the  field  for  digital  compression  should  be  enlarged.  Be- 
sides, if  we  consult  the  work  of  M.  Broca,  we  find  another  re- 
markable case,  that  of  M.  Greatrex.  In  this  the  alternate  em- 
ployment of  a  compressor  and  the  fingers  of  the  patient  arres- 
ted the  pulsations  in  the  tumor  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
case  of  M.  Knight,  mechanical  compression  could  not  be  sup- 
ported more  than  an  hour,  while  digital  compression  upon  the 
pubis  suffice  to  cure  the  patient  in  forty-eight  hours.  To 
crown  all,  comes  the  singular  observations  of  the  patient  sub- 
mitted to  the  care  of  M.  CoUes,  who  cured  himself  by  compres- 
sing the  artery  for  seven  days — the  compression  was  necessari- 
ly very  imperfect.  It  is  far  from  my  desire  to  conceal  the  rath- 
er numerous  unsuccessful  cases  by  this  manner  ot  treatment. 
But  what  do  we  lose  if  it  (Joes  fail?  Nothing.  It  is  no  more  than 
what  may  result  from  meclianical  compression;  it  is  certainly 
less  unpleasant  to  the  patient,  and  may  be  substituted  for  it 
with  advantage. 

For  my  part,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  meclianical  compression,  wliich  M.  Broca 
contends  makes  it  rare  to  meet  with  a  case  where  digital  com- 
pression is  indicated,  I  regard  it  as  he — the  ideal  ot  the  method 
— and  consequently  we  should  reject  it  only  in  extreme  cases 
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where  there  is  great  difficulty  of  its  application.  With  M.  Mi- 
chaox  it  would  be  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  be  made  to 
believe  but  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  sufficient  number 
of  aids  could  be  found  to  assist  in  an  enterprise  so  noble  and 
flo  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  digital  compression  has  only  been  adopted  in  cases  where 
mechanical  compression  had  been  tried.  My  impression  is 
that  we  should  pursue  precisely  the  opposite  course,  that  when 
compression  is  indicated,  we  should  commence  by  compression 
with  the  fingers,  before  having  resource  to  a  method  less  mild. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  without  interest  to  scan  hastily  the  cases 
of  aneurism  in  which  digital  compression  had  been*  employed 
either  alone  or  in  connection  with  mechanical  compression. 
The  number  of  cases  amount  to  seventeen — ten  of  which  were 
fluccessful — seven  of  which  were  unsuccessful. 

Explanations  upon  the  two  categories.  * 

The  unsuccessful  cases. 

Compression  was  in  four  cases  primitively  employed,  that  is 
to  say,  before  any  other  method.  1.  Popliteal  aneurism.  Com- 
pression for  two  days ;  ligature^  (Vanzetti).  2.  Popliteal  an- 
eurism, only  four  hours,  afterwards  mechanical  compression 
for  six  days  (Jameson).  3.  Diffused  aneurism  of  the  femoral 
artery,  compression  seventy- two  hours.  Apparent  cure  which, 
however,  was  not  permanent.  Mechanical  compression  seven 
days — ^radical  cure.  (Parker).  4.  Popliteal  aneurism.  Digi- 
tal compression  three  days  by  patient.  Mechanical  com* 
pression  which  before  was  intolerable,  became  possible— 
a  cure  was  obtained.  (J.  Monro.)  Twice  it  was  not  em- 
ployed, until  mechanical  compression  was  abandoned.  6.  Dif- 
fused Popliteal  aneurism,  sixteen  days ;  mechanical  compres- 
sion, ninety-four  hours  of  digital  compression,  from  which  the 
pulsations  and  souffle  disappeared.  Success  was  not  perma. 
nent ;  amputation,  death.  (Nelaton).  6.  Popliteal  aneurism. 
For  five  days  mechanical  compression  was  employed,  with  an 
imperfect  apparatus.    Twenty-four  hours  of  digital  compres- 

*We  find  in  the  work  of  M.  Broca  the  details  of  the  above  oases.  I  give  here 
oqIj  a  Terj  brief  analysis  designating  them  by  nombers,  and  the  name  of  the  re- 
porter. 
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BiOB.  Ligatare,  amputation,  cure.  (Norgate).  7.  In  this  case 
both  modes  of  compression  were  ineffectual,  notwithstanding 
it  was  an  inguinal  aneurism.  Compression  with  the  fingers 
was  tried  for  four  days  and  nights.  There  was  great  amelio- 
ration. The  tourniquet  was  applied,  an  eschar  formed.  The 
external  iliac  artery  was  ligated.  (Fox).  Of  these  seven  un- 
tuccessfol  cases,  the  ligature  in  three  cases  was  afterwards  re- 
sorted tOy  (1,  6y  7,)  in  two  cases  amputation  became  necessary, 
(5,  6,)  one  of  the  cases  amputated  died.  Two  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  artery  was  ligated,  the  patients  were  cured,  (1,  7). 
In  three  cases  (2,  S,  4,)  mechanical  compression  resulted  in  a 
radical  cure..  In  two  cases,  (3,  5,)  digital  compression,  before 
it  was  abandoned,  had  evidently  modified  the  disease.  In 
another  (4)  it  greatly  fiicilitated  the  cure  by  rendering  mechan- 
ical compression  tolerable. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  successful  cases.  Digital  compression 
was  employed  primarily  in  two  cases.  8.  Popliteal  aneurism. 
Cored  in  five  hours,  (Vanzetti.)  9.  Patient  of  M.  Colles  was 
cured,  who  cured  himself  in  seven  days,  of  a  Popliteal  aneu- 
rism by  intermittent  compression,  necessarily  very  imperfect 
In  three  cases  it  succeeded  when  mechanical  compression 
was  abandoned,  or  inapplicable.  10.  Femoral  aneurism — me- 
chanical compression  for  four  days.  The  patient  was  after- 
wards cured  by  digital  compression  for  twenty-four  hours, 
(Midiauz.)  IJ.  Popliteal  aneurism.  Different  modes  of  me- 
chanical compression  were  tried  for  a  length  of  time  and 
abandoned.  Digital  compression  was  successful  in  forty-eight 
hours.  12.  Mechanical  compression  was  intolerable.  A  cure 
was  effected  in  forty  hours  by  digital  compression,  (Knight.) 

In  four  cases  digital  compression  was  employed  in  combi- 
nation with  the  tourniquet 

This  mode,  which  resembles  double  and  alternate  com- 
pression, has  produced  such  rapid  and  decisive  results,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  remark  this  association  of  forces,  which  have 
been  so  satisfactory,  both  to  the  patient  and  surgeon.  18  Pop- 
liteal aneurism.  Tourniquet  below  the  groin  ;  the  patient  mak- 
ing compression  upon  the  pubis  with  his  fingers.  Cured  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  (Qreatrex.)    14.  Popliteal  aneurism. 
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Digital  eomprtMdoB  a?«r  the  paUi|  alt«niatuig  witfi  ^ 
compression  of  Dapuytren.  They  were  employed  forty- 
eight  hours— <mre.  16.  The  same  lesion  and  the  same  meth- 
od of  compression.  Eighteen  hows  sofBoed  for  a  care, 
(Wood.)  16.  The  following  case,  treated  by  M.  Tofferell,  is 
much  more  complicated.  In  this  case  we  find  associated  ser- 
eral  modes  of  compression.  A  very  large  popliteal  aneurism. 
Belman's  plan  of  compression  was  used  for  two  days,  and  was 
suspended  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  engoigement  of  the  inguinal  glands.  Digital  compres- 
sion upon  the  pubis  by  the  patient  and  one  of  his  friends; 
tourniquet  lower  down,  attemating  with  the  compression  of 
tiie  fingers  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  inguinal  pad  was  after- 
wards applied;  cure  at  the  end  of  seven  days. 

In  the  following  case,  digital  compression  was  employed  con* 
jointly  and  alternately  with  mechanical  compression  and  direct 
compression  over  the  tumor;  it  is  consequently  difBcolt  to 
determine  the  exact  action  exercised  in  the  cure.  17.  Arterio 
venous  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  Direct  compres- 
mon  upon  the  tumor  for  several  days ;  afterwards  indirect 
compression  with  the  tourniquet,  which  could  not  be  support- 
ed by  the  patient  Digital  compression  by  the  patient  himself 
was  next  tried  alone.  Direct  compression  upon  the  tumor 
was  again  tried  with  digital  compression  made  by  several  aids 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  abandoned.  Afterwards  compres- 
sion was  confided  alone  to  the  patient^  and  in  a  few  days  the 
aneurism  was  cured,  (Kelaton.) 

We  should  have  more  than  one  remark  to  make  upon  these 
interesting  cases,  and  more  particularly  as  regards  the  point 
where  tiie  fingers  should  be  applied  for  compression  in  popli- 
teal  aneurism.  Perhaps  we  would  adopt  the  place  of  election 
selected  by  M.  Vanaetti,  but  we  have  neither  time  nor  gpao.^ 
to  enter  into  this  discussion. 

From  the  foregoing  we  can  announce  without  feat  of  go.  g 
too  fu*,  the  following  propositions : 

1st  In  direct  digital  compression,  continued  or  even  into* 
Biittenti  executed  by  tke  hands  of  rellaUe  aidSi  or  by  the  p;  t 
il 
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tient  himself,  is  alone  sufficient  without  any  other  aid,  either 
before  or  after,  to  cure  aneurisms. 

2nd.  In  connection  with  the  tourniquet,  and  alternating  with 
it,  has  produced  the  moft  simple  and  rapid  cures.  As  a  gene- 
ral thing  the  cure  is  rapid  when  this  plan  is  successful. 

3d.  By  this  method,  aneurisms  have  been  cured,  in  whioh 
mechanical  compression  has  been  impracticable  or  abandoned. 
It^is  much  better  supported  than  the  latter.  Digital  compres- 
sion may  be  applied  upon  points  where  the  skin  is  already/ in- 
flamed. 

4th.  This  mode  of  compression  is  the  most  efficient  and  the 
least  painful  of  all ;  it  permits  us  to  respect  the  nerves  and 
veins  near  the  arteries,  acting  alone  upon  the  latter ;  the  skin 
too  may  be  protected.    (Broca,  page  8Q7.) 

5th.  Digital  compression  may  fail;  but  in  such  cases  it  most 
frequently  modifies  the  condition  of  the  aneurism. 

6th.  There  are  sufficient  reasons  to  believe  that  alone  it  would 
have  more  frequently  succeeded,  it  it  had  been  practised  with 
more  perseverance  and  regularity  than  has  been  done  m  the 
above  mentioned  cases. 

7th.  Up  to  the  present  day,  there  has  never  resulted  any  ac- 
cident from  this  method. 

8th.  Applied  for  the  first  time  with  success  by  Laviard,  af- 
ter an  operation  for  aneurism  by  the  ancient  method.  Indi- 
rect digital  compression  is  then  essentially  of  French  origin, 
and  it  has  not  been  given  even  at  present  all  the  extension 
and  generalization  of  which  in  our  opinion  it  is  susceptible. 


ARTICLE   III. 

PaXhjohgy  of  Hysteria.    By  N.  B.  Drewrt,  M.  D.,  of  Sharon 
Grove,  Georgia. 

Much  has  been  said  by  those  high  in  authority,  within  the 
iast  century,  in  regard  to  the  Pathology  of  Hysteria;  and 
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much  too,  to  no  purpose — as  the  subject,  even  at  the  present 
day  is  far  from  being  settled. 

May  we  have  Hysteria  in  the  male,  is  a  question  always 
freely  discussed  by  those  who  have  attempted  a  solution  of 
the  Pathology  of  this  protian  disease.  Without  any  intention 
of  entering  the  list  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  vexed  question  we  propose  here  only  a  brief  re- 
port of  two  cases,  which  recently  came  under  onr  observation, 
and  which  support  the  opinions  of  those  who  contend  that 
we  may  have  Hysteria  in  the  male. 

Mr,  J ,  a  farmer  aged  65  years,  short,  thick  body,  large 

neck  and  head,  scorbutic  diathesis,  wishing  to  extend  his  farm, 
turned  the  public  highway,  which  gave  offence  to  his  neigh- 
bors, and  resulted  in  an  appeal  to  law.  Upon  being  iuformed 
of  the  course  his  neighbors  had  adopted,  he  was  stricken  down 
with  convulsions,  and  by  his  family  was  supposed  to  be  dying. 
I  was  immediately  sent  for  in  great  haste,  and  upon  my  arrival 
found  the  convulsions  passing  off,  and  he  able  to  talk. 

Complained  of  pain  in  the  nape  <rf  the  neck,  dizziness,  dis- 
tention of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  with  a  sensation  as  if 
something  passed  from  the  stomach  to  the  throat,  and  then  re- 
ceded. Uneasiness  of  the  spine  with  indisposition  to  keep 
his  bed.  Pulse  45  or  60  per  minute.  He  was  relieved  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  Caustic  irritation  to  the  spine.  Valerian 
and  Quinine  with  an  occasional  blue  pill. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  J learned,  that  he  had  gained  a 

suit,  in  which,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  property 
involved,  and  upon  the  reception  of  the  intelligence  evinced 
unusual  hilarity. 

Upon  receiving  notice  of  an  appeal  and  a  continuation  of 
the  suit,  he  had  a  second  attack,  which  was  more  severe  than 
the  first.  Even  now,  upon  the  reception  of  unpleasant  intel- 
ligence, he  is  immediately  attacked  with  this  hysterical  form 
of  disease. 

In  October,  1865, 1  was  called  to  see  a  gentleman  with  spare 
fbrm  and  delicate  constitution.  Used  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
drinks  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  latter,  however,  not  to  the 
extent  to  produce  a  decided  impression  upon  the  system.—- 
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Found  him  with  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  Btomach, 
bowels  distended.  Complained  of  a  peculiar  sensation  about 
the  throaty  as  in  the  above  case,  which  he  described  ps  some- 
thing rising  up  from  the  Stomach  to  the  Throat,  which  nearly 
suffocated  him — a  kind  of  choking.  Some  uneasiness  about 
the  spine — ^pulse  natural — ^tongue  red  and  fevered.  Upon  go- 
ing to  sleep  is  suddenly  aroused  with  muscular  contraction, 
suffocation,  &;c. 

He  was  relieved  by  a  Cathartic  of  Calomel  and  Jalap  ;  opi- 
ates increased  the  convulsive  action.  I  ordered  tonics,  flui- 
naceous  diet,  and  alkaline  drinks  ;  forbid  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  alcoholic  drinks,  and  his  recovery  was  speedy.  The 
cause  of  the  nervous  symptoms  was  evidently  a  form  of  indi- 
gestion. 

Sometime  after  this  first  attack,  he  resumed  the  use  of  to- 
bacco and  stimulants,  when  a  partial  relapse  ensued.  To  the 
above,  I  might  add  several  other  similar  cases,  but  as  they  do 
not  differ  in  any  essential  point  from  the  twojust  related,  we  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  time  and  space  with  the  de- 
tail. In  the  above  two  cases,  we  had  the  symptoms  most  pro- 
minent in  hysterical  females.  But,  shall  we  call  it  hysteria  7 
or  should  we  rather  call  such  afflictions,  indigestion,  diseased 
Liver,  Stomach,  Bowels,  &c.  &c.,  with  a  train  of  nervous  or 
hysterical  symptoms  7 
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Psychology  cf  Acute  Sheumatism.  By  Albert  T.  WheelocK| 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Author  of  Boylston  Prize  Essay  for  1888,  Ac, 
Belfast,  Maine. 

This  title  is  selected,  because  it  is  as  convenient  as  any  oth- 
er, for  the  purpose  of  an  e3q>osi  of  the  menial  and  moral  coruJi- 
turns  connectea  with  the  access  of  acute  rheumatism. 

American  physicians,  as  a  class,  have  ^ven  comparatively 
little  attention  to  the  means  of  preventing  disease,  and  to 
hygiene,  or  the  moral,  mental,  ana  physicaljmethods  ot  cure 
apart  from  the  use  of  medicine.    Eminently  an  inventive  peo- 

{le,  may  we  not  justly  expect  very  important  improvements 
lere,  in  consequence  of  this  especial  characteristic.  The  re- 
sult may  be  to  lessen  the  number  of  physicians  needed  by  the 
community.  There  may  be  less  medicine  purchased  and  used. 
Truth,  nevertheless,  in  this  country  of  all  countries  in  the 
world,  is  never  to  be  feared.  The*  physiological  knowledge, 
now  in  the  wide  practical  diffusion,  is  mainly,  of  course,  due 
to  the  researches  of  scientific  medical  inquiry.  The  race  is 
already  improved,  and  is  being  more  so,  at  the  present  time, 
from  the  same  cause ;  how  far  these  inquiries  are  to  extend 
and  the  consequent  improvements  to  continue,  we  can  jud^e 
only  from  analo^es.  What  more  noble  and  philanthropic, 
then,  than  to  lead  one's  exertions  to  still  farther  multiplv  this 
kind  of  truth,  resting  ^uite  assured  that  what  will  benent  the 
masses  will  enure  to  universal  mutual  benefit 

To  prevent  disease,  it  may,  of  course,  be  generally  neces- 
sary that  title  cause  be  understood.  Not  that  many  of  the 
causes  of  contagious  diseases  may  be  removed][in  the  present 
state  of  society, — such,  for  example,  as  rubeola,  parotitis,  scar- 
latina,— ^the  direct  cause  being  a  proximity  to  the  affected ; 
the  result,  a  disease  of  the  like  kind  with  that  of  the  previous- 
ly afflicted  person. 

From  an  improved  medical  science,  the  causes  of  all  dis- 
eases maybe  as  well  understood  as  is  now  the  producing  cause 
in  well-known  contagious  maladies ;  that  is,  the  rcUionale  of 
the  production  of  any  riven  disease  may  be  discovered,  simp- 
ply  and  thoroughly  explained,  and  demonstrated. 
For  the  last  hundred  years  no  definite  improvement  has 
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been  made  in  this  regard.  Indeed,  is  the  cause  of  any  of  the 
indaihmatory  diseases  settled  upon  sufficient  and  thorough 
observation,  so  that  no  farther  proof  is  called  for  to  satisfy  a 

f)hilo9ophical  observer  ?  Is  there  not  a  mullitude  of  causes 
aid  down  with  more  or  less  indefiniteness,  to  which  is  ascrib- 
ed the  production  of  any  one  of  these  diseases  ?  Is  not  our 
information  unsatisfactory,  when  compared  to  a  definite,  math- 
ematical, and  invariable  statement  of  the  cause? 

A  definite  cause  discovered  directly  producing  any  one  of 
these  diseases,  affords  a  valuable  stand-point  from  which  to 
make  similar  discoveries.  At  least  it  affords  encouragement 
that  may  lead  to  like  observations  in  regard  to  some  other 
disease. 

Needful  observations,  careful,  definite,  and  intelligent,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  such  inquiries,  are  not  easily  made,  so 
many  circumstances,  such  as  varieties  of  climate,  varieties  of 
constitution,  litre  litary  or  iicqnired,  are  to  come  into  account. 
There  is  tbirs  consolation,  however,  for  those  who  would  make 
such  observatons,  that  there  are  at  this  time  a  large  number, 
and  that  number  constantly  increasing,  who  will  understand 
and  appreciate ;  and  that  superficial  inquiries,  based  on  ill- 
considered  or  too  small  a  number  of  facts,  or,  in  reality,  on 
none  at  all  but  visionary  ones,  do  not  lonff  hold  competition 
with  them;  that  the  time  is  gone  by  when  mere  theories 
plausibly  maintained  are  to  be  received  as  of  equal  value  with 
opinions  based  upon  facts  and  laborious  investigations. 

The  materials  in  reference  to  the  disease  named  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  collected  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years  of  professional  experience,  consist  ot  observations  of  fifty- 
four  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  patients  were  suffi- 
ciently  intelligent,  and  the  inquiries,  new  to  them  as  well  as 
to  the  other  attendants,  were,  no  doubt,  altogether  unexpected, 
but  at  once  understood,  and  their  propriety  and  pertinency 
admitted ;  all  these  inquiries  and  statomenls  became  confirma- 
tory of  a  principal  truth,  viz. : 

Every  access  of  acute  rheumati&:»i  is  immediately  pre- 
ceded  by  a  special  mental  condition 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  laid  down 
by  any  of  the  medical  writers  of  England  or  America ;  and 
during  the  past  season  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  make 
personal  inquiries  of  several  leading  physicians  in  Paris,  who, 
with  unanimity,  confirmed  my  previous  belief,  that  nothing 
like  it  had  been  recorded  by  the  best-known  writers  of  France 
or  Germany.  The  medical  opinion,  based  on  the  accompany- 
ing facts,  was  then  written  by  me  in  the  French  language,  and 
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pnbliebed  under  iiie  angpices  of  the  Minister  of  Pnblio  In- 
gtmction. 

The  theory  is,  that  cold  and  mental  agitation  produce  acute 
rheumatism  J 

The  cases  given,  selected  not  entirely  at  random,  but  to 
show  the  production  of  the  disease  in  various  aspects,  were 
well  marked,  attended  by  fever  at  the  outset,  followed  by  ex- 
treme muscular  prostration,  and  continued  generally  several 
months. 

Obs.  I. — G.  P.,  mechajoic,  age  19,  an  orphan,  had,  by  sever- 
al years  of  industry,  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which  he 
had  lent  to  a  friend  in  mercantile  business.  On  learning  that 
he  was  likely  to  lose  his  hardly-acqtiired  lortuhe,  which  was 
hid  all,  as  far  as  money  was  concerned,  was  very  anxious  re- 
specting it,  both  by  fear  of  losing  it  and  in  devising  iheans  in 
regard  to  it,  so  much  so  as  to  have  remiiined  without  sleep  or 
^petite  for  several  ddys  successively.  During  the  period 
passed  in  this  manner,  by  some  neglect,  he  became  exposed  to 
a;  sudden  suppression  of  the  perspiration  by  cold.  A  severe 
attack  of  rheumatism  immediately  came  on,  attended  by  vio- 
lent pain  in  several  parts' of  the  body,  and  by  extreme  muscu- 
lar prostration  ;  disease  continuing  several  months'. 

Obs.  n.-^W.  A.  O.,  aged  40,  unmarried,  while  on  ^  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  lieasbn, 
was  in  a  gale  of  wind  for  fifteen  days,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  constantly  apprehending  serious  injury  to  the  ship, 
or  a  complete  and  fatal  shipwreck.  He  had  made"  his  own 
fortune,  had  always  been  ncrt^etofore  successful,  arid  was  a 
larffe  owner  in  the  ship.  During  the  first  days  of  this  stormy 
penod  he  was  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  of  course 
very  anxious  concerning  the  preseht  situation  of  himself  and 
crew.  At  this  time  he  experienced  a  severe  cold,  and  a  few 
days  after  was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 
On  arrival  in  port,  being  removed  to  the  hospital,  he  remained 
some  months  there,  and,  on  discharge,  continued  incapable  for 
business  several  months  thereafter :  finally,  complete  recovery. 

Obs.  in. — C.  A.,  aged  25,  had  an  intimacy  with  a  ne*tr  re- 
lative,  and  she  had  become  pregnant  by  hitii.  Both  wer^  well 
known  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  in  a  situation 
rendering  the  consequences  likely  to  l^e  publicly  'exposed. 
Planning  various  methods  of  concealment,  and  atterhpting  to 
carry  them  into  execution,  under  the  greatest  ifeentai  excite- 
ment and  anxiety,  he  became  exposed  to  sfevere  cold,  rapidly 
followed  by  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  the  more  sferious 
effects  of  which  lasted  several  months. 

Ob&.  rV. — ^E.  T.,  nurse,  aged  30,  unmarried,  of  mUch  val- 
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nftbk  ezi>«rimM  in  her  prmmA  vMilioii^  wae  to  ftttend  bar 
•ister  during  her  a|>proacbinff  confinement,  generally  nnnsul* 
I7  critical  LeiM^ing  by  teregrai>h  that  her  mater  had  been 
confined  prematurely,  she  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain 
an  imme<Uate  conveyance  to  her.  While  under  thb  mental 
excitement,  making  unaccustomed  exertions  to  succeed  in  her 
object,  n^lecting  usual  precautions,  she  experienced  a  snddea 
suppression  of  the  perspiration  by  cold,  and  suffered  a  most 
severe  attack  of  rheumatism ;  was  in  the  greatest  agony  of 
pain  for  several  days,  soon  followed  by  extreme  prostration. 

Obs.  V. — ^B.  A.,  clergyman,  aj^ed  40,  married,  nervous  san- 
guine temperament,  bilious  habit,  of  unusual^  social  disposi- 
tion, happv  in  his  domestic  relations,  accomplished  in  educa- 
tion, lost,  by  sudden  death,  an  only  child,  a  son  of  eight  yeara« 
The  affliction  produced  nervous  excitement,  amounting  to  par* 
tial  insanity.  While  attending  to  some  customary  manual  la- 
bor and  exercise,  during  this  mental  disturbance,  he  became 
wet  in  a  shower  of  rain,  and,  neglecting  precautions,  experi- 
enced a  severe  cold.  Rheumatism  succeeded^  attended  with 
extreme  mental  and  bodily  prostration  for  some  months. 

Obs.  VI. — J.  K,  £Eirmer,  aged  20,  married,  living  in  a  new- 
ly-settied  district,  clearing  up  his  land  in  the  forest  and  mak- 
ing a  fimn,  was  laboring  every  day  in  the  week  to  have  his 
crops  sown  in  suitable  season.  Havine  conscientious  scruples 
aeamst  working  on  the  Sabbath,  he  su&red  much  anxiety  and 
self-reproach  on  that  account  During  this  time,  severe  cold, 
in  consequence  of  the  negligence,  pi^ucedby  his  distracted 
state  of  thoughts,  preceded  an  attack  of  rheumatism  of  five 
months'  duration. 

Obs.  Vn. — ^M.  0.,  merchant,  aged  85,  married,  contracted 
^norrhcsa  from  a  woman  of  the  town.  While  suffering  anx- 
iety of  mind,  in  much  fear  of  the  discovery  of  his  fiuthless- 
ness  by  his  wife  and  friends,  and  attending  to  customary  em- 
ployment, by  some  neglect  he  experienced  a  severe  cold,  which 
was  immediately  succeed  by  an  access  of  acute  rheumatism 
of  several  mouths'  continuance. 

Obs.  Yin. — G.  B.  M.,  medical  student,  aged  23,  was  candi- 
date for  house-physician  to  a  hospital,  which  position  was  to 
be  the  consequence  of  successful  oral  examination  and  thesis. 
Beiog  embarrassed  pecuniarily,  he  much  desired  the  situation, 
and  also  because  he  considered  it  honorable  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  was  for  six  months  engaged  in  preparing  the 
dissertation.  As  the  examination  approached,  he  exerted  nim- 
self  very  laboriously  in  his  studies,  and  had  much  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  result.  Succeeding  some  active  physical  exeiv 
tions,  he  suffered  a  eud^n  diminution  of  the  vital  heat  of  tiie 
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body  l^  erid»  w\Ack  wi»  immediately  followed  bya  lei^hen- 
ed  attack  of  aoQto  rheumatism,  seyeral  partial  Feturns  of  whieh 
weane  siib6eqtteQ%  ex^rienced. 

Obs*  IX.-*-0.  H.»  a  jeweler,  aged  26,  had  porsaed  his  ocea- 
pation  succesriolly  for  two  years  in  a  new  and  flourishing  city; 
when,  being  di>liged  to  vacate  his  premises  in  consequence  of 
^e  sale  of  the  bmlding,he  foand  mach  difficulty  in  obtaining 
another*  He  spent  several  days  unsaccessfully  in  inquiring 
about  the  place  for  that  object  He  was  of  a  somewhat  deli- 
cate habit  physically,  made  more  so  by  sedentary  employment 
within  doors;  and  while  exerting  himself  in  this  unnsuai  man- 
Bcr,  being  much  depressed  and  anxious  at  the  time,  he  became 
exposed  to  sodden  cold,  the  consequence  being  an  access  of 
acute  rheumatism,  which  recurred  at  several  subsequent  pe^ 
nods  of  his  life. 

Obs.  X. — J»  B.,  female,  married,  aged  29,  of  an  amiable 
and  i^ectionate  disposition,  temperament  nervous,  of  unusual 
sensibility,  had  been  for  two  or  three  weeks  making  prepara- 
tions for  an  entertainment  of  numerous  friends  at  her  house, 
in  a  place  where  littie  assistance  of  the  kind  required  could 
be  obtained  convenientiy.  As  mi^ht  be  expected  in  a  person 
of  such  characteristics,  she  was  <]^uite  anxious  that  everything 
should  pass  off  to  entire  satisfaction,  and,  during  the  eveninj^ 
of  the  entertainment,  was  exposed  to  a  strong  draft  of  air 
while  receiving  her  guests  as  tney  successively  arrived  through 
the  opened  doors.  Dunne  the  evening  she  was  able  to  attend 
tx>  the  duties  as  hostess ;  the  following  daj  commenced  an  at- 
tadc  of  rheumatism,  the  disease  continuing  through  the  pe- 
riod of  four  months. 

Obs.  XL— B.  "W".,  a  young  professional  man,  aged  24,  had 
an  urgent  engagement  several  miles  from  his  residence,  and 
was  unjustly  disappointed  in  his  expected  means  of  convey- 
ance tmther.  Wnile  very  much  vexed,  and  wixious  about  the 
consequences  of  his  delay,  he  went  hurriedly  to  seek  another 
conveyance  about  the  town,  and  obtaining  a  private  carriage, 
he  jumped  into  it  in  a  state  of  high  perspiration  and  drove 
rapidly  o&  The  next  day  was  the  commencement  of  a  severe 
and  lengthened  rheumatic  attack,  the  case  being  attended 
with  the  usual  pain^  and  physical  and  mental  prostration. 

Observations  similar  to  the  preceding,  five  times  in  number, 
made  in  a  series  of  yeai'S,  affording  no  exception  against  the 
proposition  above  enunciated,  its  converse  also  being  equally 
fonnd  true,  that  no  case  of  rheumatism  has  been  observed  not 
traceable  to  a  special  mental  disturbance  previous,  have  set- 
tled indubitably,  in  my  opinion,  the  connection  between  the 
j^Qomena  described  the  disease,  acute  rheumatism. 
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What,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  important  indieations  in 
treatment?  It  is,  of  course,  to  bring  into  operation  the  re- 
quisite moral  influences.  The  patient  is  to  be  made  to  under^ 
stand  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  cause  ;  a  reaction 
is  very  frequently  produced  thus,  at  the  discovery  and  belief 
that  the  disease  has  been  partly  or  entirely  brought  on  by  in- 
dulgence in  mental  anxiety,  which,  to  say  the  least,  may  not 
be  necessary,  and  may  and  frequently  should  be  avoided.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  every  individual  shall  exercise  the 
philosophical  calmness  requisite  to  forgetting  or  ignoring  men- 
tal agitation ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumable that  a  knowledge  of  the  really  producing  cause  of 
the  disease  will  greatly  assist  in  fortifying  the  sufterer  against 
a  protracted  continuance  of  it.  In  my  own  experience  of  its 
treatment,  I  have  found  that  when  patients  are  informed  that 
it  has  been  brought  on  themselves  by  a  mental  agitation,  that 
might  seem  to  be  avoidable  or  inexcusable  and  needless,  the 
disease  has  been  shortened  in  its  course  or  immediately  stop- 
ped ;  and  in  cases  where  there  have  been  successive  attacks, 
on  the  patient  being  informed  of  their  nature  and  cause,  he 
has  apparently  been  thus  spared  these  recurring  attacks. 

The  preceding  inquiries  are  no  doubt  in  tlie  true  spirit  of 
the  medical  profession,  which  ranks  the  means  of  preventing 
disease,  or  lessening  its  violence  among  its  most  important 
discoveries.  If  there  is  less  confidence  in  specifics;  if  there 
is  more  known  of  the  deleterious  eftects  of  some  kinds  of 
medication ;  it  the  number  of  diseases  found  to  be  uncontrol- 
led by  medicine,  is  an  increasing  catalogue,  it  is  owing  to 
conscientious  and  carefully  noted  observations  by  the  faculty. 
Vaccination,  the  forestalling  of  dyspepsia,  the  principles  and 
necessity  of  ventilation,  may  be  proudly  signalized  as  benefits 
which,  however  properly  appreciated,  have  never  been  recom- 
pensed by  the  vulgar,  who  suppose  all  motives  to  end  in  the 
expectation  of  pecuniary  reward.  This  kind  of  information 
by  the  press,  and  by  individual  advice  to  patients,  is  being 
more  and  more  dimised,  till  all  these  subjects,  so  intimately 
connected  with  happiness,  are  more  understood  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, by  avoiding  many  errors  already  known,  are  learning  that 
the  beautiful,  are  one  and  the  same  :  that  perfection  of  form 
even  is  to  follow  mental  and  moral  perfection,  till  a  new  trinity 
of  beauty,  love,  and  worship  is  to  be  added  to  the  sublime 
dogmas  of  received  revelation,  in  the  new  Evangel  of  health. 
— Al  Y.  Chirurg.  Review. 
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The  Progressive  Development  of  Physiological  Ideas. 

befove  Uie  Petroit  Medioal  Soeiety  by  £.  P.  Christi&D,  M.  P.,  and  pabliibed 

by  requost. 

The  birth  of  ideas  originating  the  disoovorj  of  now  laws  in  the  eooooinj 
of  nature,  and  of  their  application  in  explaining  and  interpreting  the  va- 
rious  and  manifold  natoral  phenomena,  or  the  application  of  naiaral  forces, 
soience  and  the  arts,  is  not  like  that  of  the  fabled  goddess  Minerva,  spring- 
iag  fall  formed  and  of  perfect  developmont  into  life  from  tho  head  of  Jove, 
ezeept  intiie  manner  expressed  in  this  alligory,  representing  wisdom  em- 
anating from  the  bead  of  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
^ .  verse — the  Omniscient  Divinity  from  whom  all  knowledge  proceeds. 

Occasionally  the  world  furnisbts  examples  of  intellects  of  that  acate- 
nessand  capacity  for  observation  and  ingenious  deduction,  who  seize  upon  the 
embryonic  ideas  of  their  predecessors,  and  Iring  forth  such  admira- 
ble order  and  system  from  chaotic  confusion  that  the  advances  they  make 
seem  Ifte  the  discovery  and  complete  development  of  new  and  unheard 
of  laws. 

The  idea  of  the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive  force  underwent  a  gepta- 
tfOD  of  ages  before  its  development  and  birth  into  the  steam  engine  ;  and 
so  too  the  electric  telegraph  was  the  product  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
ideas  concived  e'er  yet  Franklin  received  his  message  from  the  clouds. 
.  This  fact  of  the  progressive  development  of  great  ideas  is  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  what  is  of  common  observation,  that  new  discoveries  are 
seldom  without  competing  claimants  for  the  credit  of  priority. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  those  ideas  which  have 
led  to  the  elucidation  of  new  principles,  the  explanation  of  mysterious 
phenomena  or  new  application  in  the  arts,  will  prove  both  an  interesting 
and  profitable  pursuit.  By  this  means  only  shall  we  be  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  the  boasted  progress  of  successive  ages  over  the  preoeding,  and 
in  particular  of  the  vain-glorious  claims  of  our  own  age  to  pre-eminence 
over  all  that  has  preceded.  And  so  too  shall  we  be  enabled  to  render 
due  credit  to  the  famewortby  labors  of  older  writers,  as  we  shall  learn 
tbat  what  appears  but  the  pale  flickering  li^ht  sending  dimly  back  its  rays 
is  only  rendered  so  by  its  distance  from  the  beholder,  or  perhaps  by  the 
denseness  of  the  surrounding  fog  through  which  the  glimmerjog  of  its 
rays  is  seen. 

Young  Physic,  a  zealous  studeut  of  modern  roedieal  litorauro,  both  in 
its  teeming  periodicals  ana  the  more  ponderous  volumes  daily  emanating 
from  the  press,  and  familiar  with  uuidern  discoveries  and  improvements 
is  inclined  to  irreveranoe  for  what  presents  the  mnstiness  of  age  ;  but  ao 
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equal  fkniQiiriij  with  more  uneient  tt(erat«rt  woqH  oftiA  Amt  Wm  ham 
the  fire  which  boms  ao  bnllUnUy  for  him,  wae  lighted  yein  before,  tni  Ue 
flamee  kept  shining  by  coDtional  addition  of  AmI  by  eneeeHiYe  naieKeviL 

Old  Fogy  Physic  too,  remembering  the  proud  adfances  in  SMCBoe  of 
his  yonqger  days,  not  seldom  permits  his  inertia  the  saUsfaetiop  of  a 
neglect  of  study  of  more  recent  writings,  and  thus  perhaps  fkib  lo  sea 
by  what  process  the  flickering  taper  of  former  years  has  g^uaOj  giTOft 
place  to  the  brilliant  oarbo^ydrogen  illuminators. 

Eieh  discoTcry  is  the  result  of  the  progressiTC  deTelopmente  of  soma 
principle,  and  is  dependent  upon  preceding  deTcIopments  of  the  saoMS ; 
and  so  too,  eacb  diseorery  opens  new  indications  to  still  fkrther  truths. 

In  no  department  of  science  has  this  truth  been  more  distinctly  shewn 
than  in  physiology,  and  in  nothing  pertaining  to  the  human  body  is  it  more 
impressively  manifested,  '^  how  fearfully  and  wonderftilly  made  is  man, " 
than  in  the  physiology  of  the  nerTous  system.  What  wonderflil  ne** 
chanism  and  design  is  there  displayed,  and  what  startling,  mysterious  plw- 
nomena,  that  were  wont  of  old  to  be  charged  to  demoniac  induenct,  haTa 
been  shown  to  depend  upon  the  influence  of  this  system. 

But  marvelous  as  hare  been  the  deyelopments  of  science  here,  stBl 
greater  mysteries  will  yet  be  eiplained,  and  future  discoyeries  will  prov^ 
that  our  age  was  but  the  infancy  of  nervous  physiology. 

Here,  however,  on  this  dark,  uncertain  subject  we  are  to  bear  in  mind 
especially,  that  hypothesis  merely,  howsoever  specious,  is  not  discovery,  it 
it  lack  demonstratifc  proof.  Credit  nevertheless  is  due  to  those  irikoae 
foresight  has  enabled  them  to  perceive  what  has  remained  for  more  fortu* 
nate  ones  to  demonstrate;  but  how  often  is  it  that  theories  have  been 
broached  as  new,  and  great  discoveries  heralded,  when  a  more  fkndKar 
acquaintance  with  medical  literature  would  have  shown  the  same  to  hare 
been  conceived  and  gifcn  birth  to  by  others.  Not  often,  however,  is  It 
that  competing  claimants  arise  for  the  credit  of  such  so  called  discoveriesi 
and  when  such  is  the  case,  that  numerous  contestants  enter  the  ring,  this 
&ot  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  any  exclusive  claim,  and 
to  indicate  that  the  idea  was  a  common  one. 

Such  a  contest  is  now  exhibited  by  the  parties  claiming  primiy  in  Iha 
discovery  and  designation  of  what  is  styled  ixdig  B^eiorf  tyskm  of 
nervci. 

Our  design  m  this  paper  is  to  trace  up  the  development  of  this  asserted 
new  discovery,  and  to  Aow  what  these  rampant  partisans  are  entitled  tb, 
and  how  much  has  been  borrowed  from  older  authors  on  the  phydology 
of  the  nervous  system.  For  this  purpose  a  clear  understanding  of  tlia 
nature  of  these  claims  will  be  necessary. 
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Pr.  U.  Jr.  UMiipMlly  or  (teorgu,  olfttmi  tlie  mm  tad  dengnMum  of 
•0  tzoito-seoretory  sotioo,  prior  to  Dr.  Maraball  H«II.  This  claim  is  ao- 
knovledged  valid  bj  Dr.  H.  Hall,  who  however,  awards  the  oredit  of 
aaieeedent  demonstration  of  fttots  in  proof  of  this  doctrine  to  M.  Bernard. 
pr.  J.  Adams  Allen,  of  Miohigan,  contests  the  olaitai  to  prioritj  of  dis- 
eoyery  with  Dr.  Gampbell|  and  Dr.  M.  Paine,  of  New  Tork;  asserts  vig- 
onmsly  his  claims  to  having  anticipated  each  and  all  the  others. 

We  may  perhaps  better  show  the  natnre  of  the  contest  by  quoting  the 
daims  of  the  interested  parties. 

'« Dr.  Oampbelly''  says  HarshalI]Hall^  ^  is  entitied  to  the  idea  and  de- 
dgnation  of  an  ezcito-seoretory  action,  but  his  details  are  limited  to  pa- 
thology and  observation.^^ 

Xhat  '^  the  idea  of  the  excito-secretory  function,  as  applied  to  pathol- 
ogy, is  indispatably  his  i  he  first  detected,  gave  it  its  designation  and  saw 
ifB  vast  importance.'' 

'*Hy  own  claim,''  says  he,  ^'consists  in  tiie  vast  generalisation  of  ezci- 
to-seoretory  action  throughout  the  system." 

''The  elaborate  experimental  demonstration  of  reflex-excito-secretory 
lotion  is  tiie  result  of  the  experimental  labors  of  M.  Claude  Bernard." 

Dr.  Allen  claims  ''the  great  generalization  that  the  excito-influence 
ii  fi^owed  by  a  relex  change,  in  which  the  effect  is  not  a  motion,  but  a 
modification  of  vascular  and  nutrient  action.  That  this  effect  takes  place 
by  means  of  the  double  nervous  arc.^" 

He  remarks, "  is  Mr.  Hall  is  kind  enough  to  allow  Dr.  Oampbell  the 
ttredit  of  having  discovered  the  excitoHMcretoiy  function, "  as  applied  to 
patiiologji"  perhaps  he  may  be  led  to  recognise  my  own  claim  to  the  dis* 
eoveiy  of  thte  prindplei  as  applied  to  therapeutics*  I  shall  not  be  eon- 
tottt  witii  diis,"  fto. 

He  then  quotes  from  his  old  manuscript  lecture  which  is  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  priori^  of  his  discovery,  as  follows: 

*t  Hence  the  impression  must  be  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres, 
and  thence  refieeted  to  the  affected  organ;  in  other  words,  the  influence  is 
primarily  exerted  upon  tiie  eef  ebro-spinal  system,  and  secondarily  upon 
the  internal  affeeted  organ.'' 

Dr.  Paine  elaims^  that  the  whole  oit  this  doctrine  contained  in  the  first 
cskael  item,  Dr.  Allen  "  b  impressed  upon  the  medical  and  physiological 
commentaries)  (of  which  he  was  tiie  authori)  and  upon  half  the  pages  of 
tiieee  InstitntM  (of  Medicine),  and  has  always  been  taught  extenitively  in 
Mm  Autiior's  lectures  since  1841.  '^ 

Aifti  HP^  ^  ^^  second  quotation  firom  Dr*  Alleui  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
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pKofttioD  of  the  priaoiple  to  therapeutics  and  bb  expkaatioD  of  tke  modus 
operandi  of  medioiues,  Dr.  Paioe  remaks  as  follows : 

''  Here  also  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  dootrine  appears  throughout 
these  Institutes,  but  they  embrace  a  long  chapter  partioulaclj  upon  ^'coun- 
ter-irritation,"  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  employed  near, 
ly  the  foregoing  language  of  Dr.  Allen  and  with  a  great  elaboration  and 
extensive  applicatbn  of  the  dootnne  throughotit  the  work,  which  had 
been  also  antecedently  taught  in  his  lectures  for  seven  consecutive  years  be- 
fbre  Dr.  Allen  promulgated  his  views.  He  enforces  everywhere  the  doc- 
trine that  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power  is  the  modifying  cause 
through  which  all  changes  are  effected  by  morbific  and  remedial  agent  in 
parts  that  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  direct  seat  of  their 
actioD|"&o. 

And  again  says  Dr.  Paine:  '^  As  to  M.  Bernard,  his  experiments  .bear- 
ing upon  the  connection  of  the  nerves  with  the  function  of  secretion, 
however  much  they  may  have  been  varied  and  multiplied,  were  antici- 
pated long  before  by  those  of  A.  W.  P.  Phillip,  which  are  quoted  exten- 
sively in  these  Institutes. '^ 

Here  then  is  an  amusing  contention;  and  what  does  it  indicate,  but,  as 
has  been  before  said,  that  the  principle  laid  ckim  to  by  these  contestants 
has  been  no'hidden  thing — may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  experiment? 
of  Phillip  above  referred  to  ?  This  is,  indeed,  the  whole  discovery.  There 
has  been  no  new  system  discovered.  No  one  professes  to  point  out  the 
newest  fibre,  ramification  or  ganglion.  It  is  then  merely  the  discovery  of  a 
function,  and  these  modern  claimants  do  not  even  point  out  the  channel  of 
this  communication.  They  do  not  tell  us  what,  system  is  the  mediam  of 
this  newly  discovered  force.  What  then  does  this  mean  ?  If  they  cannot 
tell  us  by  what  system  this  function  is  performed,  and  give  us  some  plau- 
sible demonstration,  what  does  this  whole  theory  amount  to  but  baseles, 
hypothesis.^  But  if  they  leave  us  to  infer,  as  we  must,  that  the  function 
is  performed  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  do  they 
not  do  so  because  it  is  an  admitted  fact  in  physiology  of  the  presidence  of 
the  great  sympathetic  over  the  organic  viscera;  and  where  then  is  the  dis- 
covery.^ We  have  admitted  such  a  function  to  this  nerve  before.  Dr. 
Campbell,  indeed  we  may  infer  from  the  tenor  of  his  very  excellent  re- 
port  on  the  nature  of  Typhoid  Fevers,  in  the  Vol.  of  Transaction  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  1853,  places  the  seat  of  this  function 
in  this  system  of  nerves. 

Thb  idea  then  we  have  claimed  is  as  old  as  the  experiments  of  Phillips 
and  we  shall  attempt  to  show  that  it  may  be  definitely  traced  up  to  Bichat' 
and  may  be  found  more  distinctly  enunciated  by  Broussais,  and  unequivocal- 
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Ij  BO  by  flobfieqaaat  writeis.  Probably  tbere  is  DOt  a  gray  habred  maa  in 
tbe  profession,  but  who  recognizes  in  these  ideas  the  familiar  doctrines  of 
rider  writers;  and  within  tho  writer's  own  knowledge  the  elaboration  of 
this  very  same  principle,  as  applied  to  the  pathology  of  malarioos  fever, 
ima  contained  in  a  thesis  by  one  of  our  own  membcrM,  more  than  a  score 
of  years  since.  Indeed,  the  very  idea  is  involved  in  the  terms  made  nse 
of  by  the  older  writers,  and  which  have  also  been  copied  by  modem  ones, 
as  ^^sympaihy^''  and  the  ''great  sympathetic,''  and  ^'nerves  of  organic 
life/' 

Let  OS  see  then,  if  we  can  itirnish  any  evidence  to  justify  ns  in  theso 
statement. 

Even  as  old  a  writer  as  Bichat  had  at  least  a  faint  perception  of  this 
truth ;  and  the  germ  of  the  whole  theory  is  developed  in  his  attempt  to 
prove  that  '^  the  passioira  regulate  the  actions  of  animal  life  though  they 
have  their  seat  in  organic  lite."  Imbued,  as  he  was,  with  the  materialistic 
ideas  of  French  philosophy  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  Republic, 
he  seeks  to  reconcile  his  physiology  with  his  moral  philosophy.  Attempt- 
ing to  separate  the  organic  functions  from  the  direct  nervous  influence  of  the 
bmin^  he  regards  each  ganglion  a  separate  and  independent  nervous  cen- 
Ue,  presiding  over  those  organs  to  which  its  emerging  fibres  are  distribu- 
ted. And  observing  the  influence  of  the  passions  and  emotions  on  these 
i^otions,  be  attempts  to  prove  from  thence  their  seat  and  origin  in  these 
centres ;  yet  he  is  necessitated  to  acknowledge,  that  '^  numerous  sympa- 
thetic relations  unite  all  the  internal  viscera  with  the  brain  or  its  different 
parts.  Every  day's  experience  (says  he)  affords  us  examples  of  affections 
of  this  organ  arising  sympatheticallly  from  those  of  the  stomach,  liver,  in- 
testines, spleen,  5rc.  This  being  premised,  as  the  effect  of  every  kind  of 
passion  is  to  produce  an  affection,  a  change  of  force,  in  some  one  of  these 
viscera,  it  will  also  excite  sympathetically  either  the  brain  wholly,  or  only 
some  of  its  parts,  whoso  reaction  on  the  muscles  which  receive  it  from  the 
nerves,  will  produce  in  them  those  motions  which  we  observe." — Fhy§. 
Researches  on  Life  and  Death,  pub.  1809,  p.  54, 

Here,  then,  we  have  unequivocally  the  theory  of  excito-motory  and  re- 
flex action,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the   parent  of  this  theory. 

But  again,  says  he,  '^  Perhaps  the  internal  organs  do  not  act  upon  the 
voluntary  muscles  by  the  intermediate  excitement  of  the  brain,  but  by 
direct  nervous  communications;  how  they  act*  is  of  no  consequence,  *  * 
what  is  most  essential,  is  the  fact  itself;  what  is  evidently  in  support  of  it, 
is,  on  the  one  part,  the  affection  of  an  internal  organ  by  the  passions;  on 
ibe  other  part  the  determinate  motion  to  this  affection  in  muscles,  over 
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whioh  this  organ  has  no  inflaence  in  the  ordinarj  series  of  phanomesay'' 
&o. — Ibid.^p,  55. 

''  It  is  from  the  affection,  and  not  from  the  canse  which  produces  it  ttat 
sympathy  arises." — ^p.  55. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  brain,  bat  on  every  other  part,  that  the  yiseera  af- 
fected by  the  passions  exercise  their  sympathetic  inflnenco,''  8fe. — p.   66. 

Thus  mnoh  then,  from  Bichat,  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  medical 
literatare,  who  was  prevented  only  by  his  false  metaphysics,  in  placing 
the  origin  of  the  passions,  emotions  (f^.,  in  the  sympathetic  ganglionSi  the 
necessary  result  of  his  peculiar  infidelity,  from  anticipating  the  glory  of 
succeeding  physiologists. 

We  will  next  refer  to  the  writings  of  Broossais,  and  select  the  follow- 
ing extracts : 

^^  It  is  proved  that  the  nerves  coming  from  the  brain  «re  the  channel 
for  the  sensations,  whioh,  from  various  parts  of  the  body,  go  to  the  canter 
oi  perception  and  volition ;  that  is  to  say,  the  inflaences  under  which  the 
latter  determines  movements.  These  two  phenomena  which  constitute  tii- 
nervation  are,  on  final  analysis,  bat  modes  of  general  irritation. 

The  cords  of  the  great  sympathetic  are  continuous  with  the  cerebral 
nerves,  and  are  to  be  considered  like  these  latter,  as  conductors  of  irrita- 
tion. This  granted,  it  must,  of  necessity,  follow  that  irritations  which  are 
developed  in  the  viscera,  where  the  great  sympathetic  predominates, 
should  be  commanioated  to  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  by  them  conducted 
to  the  enoepbalio  center. 

It  is  also,  equally  indispensable  to  admit  that  the  irritations  of  volitioos 
emanating  from  the  brain  should  be  carried  into  the  ganglionic  nerves^ 
and  penetrate  by  means  of  these  latter  into  the  tissues  in  which  these 
nerves  are  distributed. 

There  is  then,  reciprocity  of  stimulation  between  the  encephalic  and 
ganglionic  nerves;  that  is  to  say  they  serve  as  exciters  of  each  other.'*— 
BrouMu'  Physiologyy  1832,  j).  261. 

Again,  '^  Sometimes  excessive  pains,  even  of  external  parts  to  whioh 
the  great  sympathetic  does  not  extend,  such  as  of  the  skin,  and  the  artie** 
ulations,  determines  an  involuntary  agitation,  and  may  even  go  sofiur  asto 
excite  delirium,  as  I  have  seen  in  a  most  violent  case  of  arthritis." 

<<  To  this  I  would  reply  that,  all  the  perceptions  beingasi  haveproT«d| 
reflected  from  the  brain  to  the  viscera,  the  irritation  caused  by  an  ex* 
cessive  pain  must  be  transmitted  to  the  great  li^mpathetic,"  &c.,  &c.-^ 
J&«,i).262. 

«<  The  cords  of  this  nerve  which  plunge  into  the  large  seoretors  annexed 
to  the  hollow  organs^  as  the  salivary  gland  the  pancreas  aad  the  liferi 
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most  associate  the  secretions  on  the  oao  side,  with  the  maoons  membrtao 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  on  the  other,  with  (he  brain,"  &o.,  Ac. — 
Ibid.  jp.  268. 

''  The  encephalic  nerres  establish  relations  with  oxtemal  bodies,  and 
preside  over  the  grander  movements,  as  those  of  the  muscular  masses  for 
locomotion. 

**  The  great  sympathetic  establishes  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  rela- 
tions between  the  riscera,  and  regalates  their  pasricul^r  movements.  Fcr 
the  exercise  of  this  function,  it  borrows  stimnlation  froin  the  encepbaloD, 
and  transmits  some  to  it  at  need'' 

"  The  great  sympathetic  receives  stimulation  from  the  cerebral  nerves, 
which  are  themselves  indebted  for  it  to  the  action  of  cxierDal  bodies,  and 
make  use  of  it  to  briog  into  play  the  cephalo-splaDcbnio  and  splanchnic 
muscles,  and  the  coats  of  the  arteries/'  &c.,  ^c —  Ibidfp.  272. 

Mark  that !  Do  not  the  above  extracts,  and  particularly  the  last  tv  # 
contain  a  very  clear  enunciation  of  not  only  the  exoitomotery,  but  also  of 
the  oxcito-secretory  function ;  and  this  loo,  even  before  the  full  elaborate 
demonstrative  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  which  established  as  an 
admitted  truth  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  two  sets  of  nerves  in  the 
spinal  column.  But  even  in  this  we  are  anticipating.  The  work  in  which 
these  doctrines  are  enunciated  was  given  to  the  world  about  1832.-*- 
Biohat's  work  had  preceded  by  a  score  of  years — and  now  by  going  back, 
even  anterior  to  Bronssais,  we  shall  find  clear  expressions  given  to  the 
idea  involved  in  this  theory.  Thus  the  following  extract  from  Poreira  in 
regard  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  Benj.  Brodie,  published  in  1811-12. 

^^  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  there  were  two  modes  by  which 
Tnedicioes  or  poisons  afiected  remote  parts;  these  wore  absorption  or  the 
passage  of  medicinal  or  poisonous  molcules  into  the  blood,  and  by  sym* 
pat  by,  or  by  an  impression  transmitted  through  the  nerves. '' — Fereira, 
Mat.  Med.,y   l,j>.  U8. 

And  says  the  same  author,  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Addison  advocated  the 
operation  of  medicines  by  sympathy  as  early  as  1849. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  from  1834  to  1836,  that  Sir  Charles  Bell 
was  engaged  on  bis  demonstration  of  the  double  set  of  nerves,  the  sensi- 
tive and  motor,  and  only  two  years  subsequent  to  the  last  date,  in  1838, 
that  Marshall  Hall  announced  his  excito-motor  theory;  naturally  arising 
from  the  demonstrations  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  which  in  fact  we  may 
regard  as  a  modification,  or  perhaps  an  elaboration  of  it,  as  no  other  system 
of  nerves  b  demonstrated;  but  the  function  only.  For  of  the  existence 
of  other  sets  of  nerves  distinct  from  those  of  Sir  Charles  Belli  there  is  no 
positive  anatomical  proof;  the  only  proof|  consisting  in  the  fact 
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Iliftly  <m  the  kjrpothesifl  of  the  ezistenoe  of  this  system  of  nerves  could 
otherwise  iQozplictble  physiological  phenomena  be  plausibly  explained. 
And  in  truth,  this  was  a  plausible  hypothesis  bearing  at  one  time  almost 
the  force  of  demonstration.  But  at  this  time  other  hypotheses  are  ad- 
tanoed  furnishing  an  equally  plausible  explanation  of  these  phenomena — 
thuS|  the  hypothesis  being  adopted  by  Todd  and  Bowman,  and  which  in* 
deed,  appears  to  be  the  most  simple  and  philosophical  explanation,  ^Uhat 
the  medianism  of  a  mental  and  physical  nervous  action  arc  essentially  the 
aame,  differing  only  in  the  nature  and  mode  of  application  of  the  stimulus. 
The  same  afferent  and  effBrent  fibres  are  exerted  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other ;  the  former  acting  as  sensitivo  or  exciter,  or  both ;  and  the  lat* 
ter  as  channels  for  voluntary  emotional^  or  strictly  physical  impulses  to 
motion.'* 

Such  was  the  discovery  of  Marshall  Hall,  heralded  as  the  great  disoov* 
ery  of  the  age,  which  has  immortalised  his  name,  like  others  of  his  leading 
ideas,  rimply  by  the  noise  in  proclaiming  them,  and  the  zeal  and  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  in  making  them  popular^  and  urging  their  importance. 

Again  we  will  quote  from  Pereira;  ^<The  agents  whose  operation  is  of 
the  kind  here  referred  to,  (electricity,  heat,  cold,  light,  mechanical  irri- 
tants, corrosives,  &c.,)  affect  remote  parts  by  the  agency  of  the  true 
spinal  and  ganglionic  i^stom.  The  mode  of  action  of  those  which  act 
through  the  true  spinal  system  is  excited  and  reflex,  that  is,  an  impression  is 
made  on  and  caried  by  the  incident  exciter  nerves  to  the  nervous  center, 
which,  by  its  peculiar  power,  affects  a  remote  part  through  the  medium  of 
its  reflex  motor  nerves." 

t^The  mode  of  operation  of  those  agents  which  act  through  the  ganglionic 
system  is  excited,  and  may,  perhaps,  also  be  reflex. — Ptrdra^  a.  1.  p.  163. 

If  this  be  not  an  explanation  of  the  exoito-secretory  theory,  applied  to 
therapeutics,  we  greatly  misapprehend  what  is  claimed. 

We  have  thus  traced  up  the  development  and  modifications  of  his  idea, 
from  the  time  of  Bichat  We  would  not  detract  from  the  merit  which 
attaches  to  each  of  these  modern  claimants  for  their  elaboration  and  ap* 
plication  of  the  truth,  each  in  his  own  separate  way — but  we  do  claim 
that  the  merit  of  originality  in  the  advocating  the  hypothesis,  or  in  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  principle,  can  be  exclusively  yielded  to  none  of 
them,  and  that  a  just  adjudication  would  restore  the  glory  to  older  authors, 
which  is  in  danger  of  being  snatched  from  them. — Feniiuular  Journal  of 
Mtdidne. 
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Artificial  Rupture  of  the  Amniotic  Sac  during  Labour.  Objections  to  the 
Practice  By  B.  F.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  quotations  were  made  from  nume- 
rous standard  obstetrical  authorities,  which,  directly  and  by  fair  implica- 
tion  embody  tha  doctrine,  that  the  amniotic  sac  is  the  only  proper  and 
efficient  agent  in  the  production  of  diltation  of  the  os  uteri ;  that  after  it 
18  well  dilated,  or  dilatable,  there  remain  no  important  objections  to  rup- 
turing the  membranes  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  undesirable  to  maiotain 
the  integrity  of  the  amniotic  sac  beyond  that  period.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  article  we  promised  to  show,  '^  that  one  of  its  most  important  uses 
remains  unfulfilled  until  the  presenting  part  has  passi^d  through  the  supe- 
rior strut ;  and  tlutin  all  natural,  uncomplicated  labors,  eapecially  prim- 
para,  the  membranes  should  not  be  ruptured  at  any  time.'' 

If  this  proposition  can  be  sustained  by  argument  and  numerous  facts, 
the  inference  is  patent,  that  the  views  entertained  and  inculcated  by  ub- 
aietrioal  writers  generally,  in  regard  to  the  office  and  treaimentof  the  am- 
niotic sac,  are  well  calculated  to  seriously  mislead  those  who  exercise  their 
memory  more  than  their  reason.  He  who  conceives  of  no  objection  to  the 
mpturing  ot  the  membranes  after  the  os  uteri  is  well  dilated,  will,  almost 
certainly,  rupture  them,  in  expectation  of  exciting  more  yigorous  uterine 
contractions. 

Perhaps,  on  no  other  point  connected  with  obstetrics  has  there  been 
fo  much  misinterpretation  of  facts,  assumptive  reasoning,  and  erroneous 
conclusions,  on  the  part  of  writers,  as  in  regard  to  the  mechanism  and 
phenomena  of  the  first  stage  of  labor.  As  the  views  entertained  by  Pro- 
fessor Murphy  on  this  point  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  most  writers, 
and  he  has  elaborated  the  argument  through  which  these  views  have  gen- 
erally been  derived ;  a  review  of  his  positions  will  be  appropriate,  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks. 

Is  the  amniotic  sac  the  only  proper  and  efficient  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  ? 

Are  there  any  important  objections  to  rupturing  tne  membranes  after 
complete  dilitation  of  the  Ob  uteri  has  taken  place  ? 

The  discussion  of  these  questions  will  embody  the  answer  to  the  first : 
Is  it  desirable  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  amniotic  sac  during  labor? 

Prof.  Dewees,  by  an  ingenious  argument,  attempts  to  show  that,  ordi- 
narily, the  amniotic  sac  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  production  of  dilatation ; 
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and  moreover  is  guilty  of  palpable  inconsistency.  At  the  conclusion  of 
paragraph  615  he  writes :  ^^  bat  in  this  admission,  let  it  be  recolleoted 
that  I  consider  the  waters  as  useful  by  their  equal  pressure  upon  the  low- 
er part  of  the  uteruSi  and  by  distending,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
tame  ageaoy,  weakening  the  oiroular  fibres  of  the  part,  and  thus  indirect- 
ly favoring  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus."  Now  turn  to  par- 
agraph 518.  ''When  the  os  uteri  does  dikte,  it  is  not  by  edges  being 
stretched  mechanically;  it  is  an  absolute  inability  in  the  circular  fibres 
to  maintain  a  state  of  contraction,  and  for  the  time  being,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  paralyzed,  or  excessively  fatigued ;  or,  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  it  is  the  relaxation  of  a  sphincter  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  will.''  Where  a  proportion  is  faulty,  the  reasoning  is  apt  to  be  illog- 
ical. This  gifted  and  lamented  author  was  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  coo- 
troversy  to  an  extent  that  sometimes  led  him  into  tbo  adoption  and  sup* 
port  of  views,  which  his  acknowledged  powers  of  argumentation  were  in- 
sufficient to  sustain.  However,  in  attempting  to  exclude  entirely,  the 
amniotic  sac  as  a  usual  participant  in  the  dilatation  of  the  os  utori,  he  as- 
sumed a  task  perhaps  not  more  difficult  than  that  of  Prof.  Murphy,  who 
undertakes  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  only  proper  and  efficient  dilatii^ 
agent. 

We  have  heretofore  stated  that  the  argument  and  assumption  of  Prof. 
Murphy  involve  ^'  a  total  disregard  of  well  known  hydrostatic  and  me- 
chanical laws :  and  that  he  takes  the  position  ''that  the  amniotic  sac  is  a 
better  dilator  of  the  os,  than  the  smooth,  round  and  comparatively  unyield- 
ing vertex.''  At  page  55,  commenting  upon  the  argument  of  Dewees,  he 
remarks:  ^^It  would  make  the  membranes  not  only  useless  as  a  means  of 
dilatation,  but  rather  a  difficulty  in  its  accomplishment.  The  bead  of  the 
child,  directly  applied  to  the  cervix,  would  overcome  the  resiiitanoe  of  the 
circular  fibres  much  more  efficiently  tLan  the  liquor  amnii,  so  that  the 
most  favorable  kind  of  dilatation  would  be  that  which  occurs  when  the 
membranes  are  ruptured  at  the  commencement  of  labor.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  this  does  not  happen;^'  and  after  giving  Dewees' explana- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  proceeds :  "'  But  in  place  of  the  waters,  there 
is  the  large,  round,  and  unyielding  head  of  the  child  foreed  down 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  which  one  would  suppose  more  efficient 
for  the  purposes  of  mechanical  distension.''  According  to  the  opinion  of 
Dewees,  and  not  his  own,  as  we  may  fairly  infer.  Again,  at  page  50,  ^*If 
the  uterus  exerted  its  fnll  power  upon  the  undilated  os  uteri,  and  if  the 
unyielding  head  of  the  child  were  driven  forcibly  against  it,  the  almost 
certain  consequence  would  be,  that  the  irritation  would  excite  increased 
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iTMisfeanoejUii  ultimately  termitiate  in  ioflammation  of  the  month  of  the 
uterus.  To  obviate  such  an  effect,  nature  interposes  a  fluid  medinm  ht-^ 
tween  the  power  and  the  resistance.  The  liquor  amnii  contained  within 
the  membranes,  occupies  the  cavity  of  tho  ntems,  and  when  itsparietes 
contract  upon  it,  tbe  force  exerted  is  (as  we  have  explained)  by  this  meanr# 
accurately  conveyed  to  the  os  uteri.  When  the  latter  dilates  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  fluid  insinuates  itself  within  the  smallest  opening,  and 
expands  it  by  a  direct  lateral  pressure  against  its  edges.  The  power  of 
tbe  uterus  is  thus  made  to  act  in  the  most  favorable  manner  for  distend- 
ing its  mouth.'' 

On  same  page  he  says  :  "  Further,  so  long  as  the  tissue  of  the  uterus 
intervenes,  it  is  necessary  to  moderate  the  great  power  which  the  uterus  is 
capable  of  exercising  to  dilate  it :  this  is  effected  by  the  liquor  amnii.'' 
Again,  on  page  108:  "•  The  gradnal  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii  also  gives 
rise  to  tediousness.  If  ihis  takes  place  when  the  os  uteri  is  slightly  di. 
lated,  in  other  words,  when  the  latter  is  so  long  exposed  to  the  head  of  the 
child  as  to  become  irritated  by  it,  the  result  is  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  etc.'* 
On  page  55  we  also  read  :  '*If  they  are  ruptured  when  the  dilatation  is 
very  slight,  the  suddenly  increased  power  of  the  fundus,  forcing  tho  head 
of  the  child  against  the  os  tinese,  soon  excites  irritation,  prevents  its  ex* 
pansion,  and  sometimes  causes  inflammation.  But  if  they  are  broken  when 
tho  uterus  is  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  membranes  to  protrude  into 
the  vagina,  and  the  contractions  of  the  fundus  to  increase,  it  is  probable 
that  the  dilatation  will  be  advanced  more  rapidly,  etc.''  This  last  quota* 
tion  contains  its  own  refutation.  I  have  been  thus  copious  in  my  citations, 
for  the  reason,  that  they  embody  tho  views  of  all  authors  within  my  knowl- 
edge, Dewces  excepted. 

Now,  what  inferences  are  fairly  dcducible  from  the  foregoing  quotations? 
I  shall  state  and  answer  them  as  I  proceed :  Firstly,  the  amniotic  sac  is 
tho  essential  agent  in  tho  production  of  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  producing 
it  "  by  a  direct  lateral  pressure  ngainst  its  edges."  Tho  fact,  that  in  a  fair 
proportion  of  multiparsa  labors,  the  uterine  oriflca  opens  readily  and  to 
some  considerable  extent,  before  either  the  head  or  membranes  have  en- 
gaged with  it,  is  fatal  to  this  theory.  Further,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
to  those  who  have  made  careful  observation,  that  occasionally  in  multi- 
parso  labors,  where,  frcm  fragility  of  the  morabraucs,  the  liquor  amnii  has 
been  evacuated  early,  and  before  the  head  has  descended  sufficiently  to 
press  upon  the  os;  enkrgement  of  tho  orifice  proceeds  without  interrup- 
tion. 

There  uru  thnn*  agenoios  conoeined    in  tbe  production  of  diiitatioa^ 
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Fi.stly :  and  easeDiialljy  oontraeiioo  of  tho  cervic<H— fandal  fibres  aotiiig 
upon  the  circle  of  the  08  uteri  through  their  free  extremities.  Seoondlj, 
a  body,  (the  amniotio  sao  or  presenting  part)  over  which  to  retract  (be 
border  of  the  os ;  and,  Thirdly :  pressure  by  descent  of  the  amniotic  saty 
or  presenting  portion  of  the  foetus. 

Secondly :  The  amniotic  sac  is  a  more'effioient  dilating  agent  than  the 
fertex,  for  the  reason,  that  the  force  exerted^by  the  uterine  contraotiona 
10  <'  accurately  conveyed  to  the  os  uteri  ;''  whereas  the  same  force  trans- 
mitted throngh  the  vertex,  would  "  soon  irritate^'  the  os,  and  ^'  prevent 
its  expansion. ''  Here  we  have  groundl<^8S  assumption,  misinterpretation, 
of  facts,  and  erroneous  conclusions.  By  what  law  of  mechanics  does  a 
yielding  body  like  the  amniotic  sac,  become  a  more  efficient  mechanical 
dilator  than  a  solid  body  like  the  vertex  ?  If  the  force  of  the  contrac- 
tions is  (as  is  asserted)  accurately  conveyed  to  the  edges  of  tho  os  uteri, — 
the  membranes  being  non-distensible,  and  therefore  unable  to  absorb  any 
of  the  force — why  is  the  amniotic  sac  incapable  of  irritating  and  inflam* 
ing  the  os  and  arresting  its  dilatation,  no  matter  how  great  the  power  ex- 
erted by  the  uterine  walls  ?  Can  the  vertex  do  more  than  transmit  thb 
force  to  the  edges  of  the  os  uteri  ? 

Again,  it  is  assumed  that  the  whole  force  of  the  uterine  contractions  is 
accurately  conveyed  by  the  amniotic  liquor  to  the  edges  of  the  os  uteri, 
as  soon  as  the  latter  is  opened  in  the  '^  slightest  degree.''  Now,  the  exact 
measure  of  force  which  the  liquor  amnii  is  capable  of  conveying  to  the 
edges  of  the  os  uteri,  is  determined  by  the  force  which  the  unsupported 
membranes  at  the  orifice  are  capable  of  sustaining.  Who  can  suppose  for 
a  moment,  that  those  frail  membranes  can  support  the  whole  power  gene- 
rated by  vigorous  uterine  contraction  ?  Let  us  take  even  Prof.  Murphy's 
own  statement,  when  combatting  the  argument  of  Dcwecs,  in  regard  to 
the  antagonism  of  the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres:  *^  but  how  the 
membranes  could  resist  the  effect  of  this  struggle  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand,  when  we  know  that  the  change  of  position,  walking  across  the 
room,  or  other  such  trifling  causes,  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  rupture 
them,  from  the  gravitation  of  the  fluid  alone,  and  therefore  the  greater 
force  arbing  from  the  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  uteras  against  each  other, 
must  break  them  more  frequently  than  what  we  know  to  be  the  case.'* 
Prof.  Murphy  therefore  supposes,  that  antagonism  between  the  vertical 
and  transverse  fibres,  imparts  to  the  liquor  amnii,  greater  force,  than  when 
they  contract  conjointly.  Such  a  view  evinces  a  defective  knowledge  of 
hydrostatic  laws.  The  simultaneous  contraction  of  tho  uterine  fibres,  will 
distend  the  membranes  at  the  orifice  more  forcibly  than  any  partial  con- 
traction possibly  can. 
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Further,  it  is  Msamed,  that  when  the  ammotio  sao  is  prematurely  rop- 
ioredy  it  is  replaced  by  the  vertex,  which  traDsmitt  the  pcwer  of  the  ate- 
riee  ccntractiooB  to  the  os  uteri,  thereby 'irritating,  and  lenderiog  it  rigid 
mad  unyieUiug;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  tediousness  of  deliveryi 
and  apparent  change  in  the  condition  of  the  os  uteri;  which  usuaUy  at* 
tend  this  accident,  are  attributable  to  the  alleged  fact,  ihat  the  vertex  is 
incapable  of  dilating  the  os  as  efficiently  as  the  amniotic  sac.     I  have 
dwelt  at  length  on  this  point,  as  the  most  important  connected  with  our 
discussion ;  and  an  exposition  of  the  mechanism  and  phenomena  of  the 
irat  stage  of  a  primapara  labor,  will,  I  think,  show  wherein  obstetrical 
writers  have  been  led  into  fallacious  reasoning,  and  false  conclusions,  by 
the  oversight  and  misinterpretation  of  facts.     At  the  commencement  of 
labor,  and  before  the  os  uteri  begins  to  open ;  we  find  the  child  occupy* 
ing  the  uterine  cavity,  with  its  pelvic  extremity  in  contact  with  the  fundus, 
and  its  head  resting  upon  the  pelvic  brim,  presenting  the  occipito-frontal 
diameter  more  or  less  modified, — tho  liquor  amnii  filling  up  the  inequali* 
ties.    As  the  contractions  continue,  the  liquor  amnii  is  displaced  in  that 
direction  in  whioli  there  is  least  resistance— the  inferior  segment ;  for  it  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  the  muscular  tissue  diminishes  in  quantity,  and 
therefore  in  power,  from  the  fundus  towards  the  orifice.    Whilst  the  in* 
ferior  segment  is  undergoing  distension  by  the  downward  projection  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  the  superior  portion  of  the  cavity  is  lessened,  and  the 
walls  of  the  body  and  fundus  permited  thereby  to  apply  themselves  more 
closely  upon  the  child.  Then,  as  the  cervix  continues  to  diUte,  and  the  os 
begins  to  open,  further  descent  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  allowed,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  the  uterine  force  transmitted  to  the  pelvic  brim,  through  the 
body  and  head  of  the  child,  increases  step  by  step.    As  the  os  continues 
to  open,  and  the  membranes  are  more  and  more  exposed  to  rupture  from 
diminishing  support  inferiorly,  the  inoreasmg  contractile  power  of  the  ute* 
rus  would  certainly  rupture  them,  were  it  not  that,  as  the  labor  progresses, 
the  proportion  of  force  transmitted  to,  and  expended  upon  the  pelvic  brim, 
through  the  child,  is  gradually  increased.     This  is  a  wise  provision  of  na* 
ture,  for  if  the  undivided  power  of  tho  uterus  should  be  exerted  upon  the 
unsupported  membranes  at  the  orifice  as  alleged  by  Prof.  Murphy  aud 
others,  rupture  of  them^  unless  pretematurally  strong,  would  be  inevita* 
ble  at  an  early  period  of  dilatation,  in  a  large  majority  of  first  labors.  As 
the  labor  progresses,  the  uterine  walls  are  applying  themselves  more  firmly 
upon  the  child,  during  each  contractioD,  and  the  bead  is  being  flexed,  so 
as  to  bring  iti^  smallest  circumference  in  relation  to  the  superior  strait 
Now,  suppose  that  at  an  early  period  of  dilatation,  and  before  flexion  of  the 
head  has  proceeded  to  any  considerable   extent,  tho  amniotic  sac  is  rup* 
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tared,  either  from  fntgilitj  of  the  membnoesi  or  ioierfeveDoe  on  t^  j^art 
of  (he  medical  attendaot ;  what  rpsolts  ?  Usually^  abnormal  protraction 
of  delivery,  aud  iojary  to  the  child  and  mother  proportionate  to  its  dora* 
tion.  The  oorvical  segment  being  relieved  from  distension,  by  the  evac- 
uation of  the  liquor  amnii,  retracts  by  its  elasticity,  and  applies  itself 
closely  upon  the  presenting  part,  and  does  not  come  to  be  pressed  upon 
until  the  head  is  completely  flexed,  and  its  sub-ocoipiio-bregmatio  circum- 
ference is  passing  through  the  superior  strait.  When  the  head  is  of  doe 
relative  size,  this  step  in  the  mechanism  is  never  attained  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  dilatation,  unless  the  cervical  tissue  is  preternaturally  unyielding. 
I  therefore  venture  to  assert  that  the  statement  of  obstetrical  writers, — 
Prof.  Murphy  included — that  the  ruptured  amniotic  sac  is  replaced  hj 
the  vertex,  which,  by  pressing  upon  the  os  uteri,  irritates  and  renders  it 
unyielding,  thereby  causing  the  tedionsness  which  usually  results  where 
the  liquor  amnii  is  early  evacuated  ;  is  entirely  and  radically  erroneous. 
Further,  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  assert,  that  when  the  vertex,  (covered 
by  the  soft,  well  lubricated  scalp,)  does  come  to  press  upon  the  os,  it  will 
irritate,  and  render  it  unyielding;  for  when,  in  the  progre&s  of  labor,  the 
occiput  descends,  it  will  dilate  the  orifice  as  favorably  and  as  rapidly  as 
the  other  unfavorable  conditions  will  admit.  Again,  the  theory  implies 
that  the  delay  will  tArminate  with  the  full  dilatation  of  the  os,  whereas  it 
is  a  fact,  that  the  delivery  is  delayed  at  every  step  throughout,  by  the  too 
early  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii.  We  have  heretofore  stated,  that  at 
an  early  period  of  dilatation,  the  head  is  but  imperfectly  flexed,  and  is 
not  yet  so  adapted  to  the  pelvic  orifice  as  to  prevent  the  outflow  of  liquor 
amnii,  prod 'iced  by  the  recurring  uterine  con  trac  lions.  Complete  flexion, 
and  adaption  of  the  sub-occipito-bregmatic  circumference  of  the  head  to 
the  pelvic  brim,  is  by  far  the  most  tedious  step  in  the  mechanism  of  a  primi- 
parss  labor  ;  usually  requiring  many  hours  for  its  accomplishment.  The 
liqor  amnii  being  thus  gradually  and  completely  expelled,  the  uterine 
parietes  are  permitted  to  close  upon  the  unequal  surface  of  the  o'lild. 
The  circular  fibres  of  the  body,  meeting  with  the  least  resistance,  con- 
tract upon  and  constrict  the  abdominal  region  of  the  foetus.  Each  8uc< 
oeeding  contraction  increases  the  constriction,  until  the  compressed  part 
becomes  as  resisting  as  the  other  portions.  The  child  can  only  be  expelled 
from  the  uterus  by  being  made  to  glide  upon  its  inner  surface,  and  any- 
thing that  militat*)s  against  this  process,  will  retard  delivery  proportion- 
ately. Now,  as  the  resistance  of  the  presenting  part,  conjoined  with  the 
resistance  of  this  constriction,  must  be  overcome  by  the  contraction  of  the 
cervico-fundal  fibrej ;  the  true  cause  of  tediousness  is  at  once  made  man- 
ifest ;  for  the  amount  of  power  absolutely  lost,  is  exactly  equal  to  that 
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wbioh  this  eoBstrioted  poriion  of  the  uterus  is  capable  of  exerting.  And 
this  relatioo  of  the  uterine  parietes  will,  at  least,  be  partially  maintained 
at  every  subsequent  step  of  the  labor,  until  the  head  is  delivered ;  thereby 
causing  abnormal  delay  throughout. 

Ihroogh  the  foregoing  explanations,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  protrac- 
tion and  injury  are  liable  to  result,  whenever  the  liquor  am  nil  is  evacu- 
ated be&re  the  head  is  properly  a  iapted  to  the  pelvic  orifioc,  no  matter  what 
degree  of  dilatation  may  have  taken  place. 

We  have  thus  undertaken  to  show,  ^^  that  one  of  its  most  important 
uses  (the  amniotic  sac)  remains  unfulfilled  until  the  presenting  part  has 
passed  through  the  superior  strait ;  aud  that  in  all  natural,  uncotnplicaUd 
labors,  especially  primaparse,  the  membranes  should  not  be  ruptured  at 
any  time/' 

In  oases  of  actual  inertia  the  practitioner  must  exercise  his  judgment 
in  view  of  the  conditions  present ,  but  ngidiiy  of  the  membranes  can  m 
no  way  impede  the  descent  of  the  presenting  part  through  the  pelvic 
brim.  Therefore  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  derived  from  careful  and 
extended  observation,  that  rupture  of  theamniotic  sac,  especially  in  pri» 
maparce  cases,  before  the  head  is  properly  adapted  to  the  pelvic  orifice  ; 
is  injudicious,  and  generally  injurious,  and  sometimes  fatal, — especially  to 
the  child,  in  its  results.  For,  the  altered  condition  of  the  uterine  sinuses 
and  the  placenta,  consequent  upon  prolonged  and  undue  retraction  of  the 
uterine  parietes,  in  conjunction  with  the  violent  pressure  to  which  the  in- 
fant is  subjected  ;  are  well  calculated  seriously  to  kaipair  the  child's  vi- 
ability, even  though  it  may  be  born  alive. 

There  are  other  and  important  objections  to  rupturing  the  membranes^ 
even  when  the  os  uteri  is  well  dilated.  Who  knows  at  what  period  of  a 
labor  eclampsia  may  occur  ?  Version  may  bo  desirable,  but  difficult  and 
dangerous  if  the  waters  have  been  long  evacuated.  The  same  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  rupture  of  the  uterus.  So  also,  if  haemorrhage  ;  the 
first  expedient  being  rupture  of  the  membranes,   the  next,  version. 

In  conclusion  :  as  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  a  given  case  of  labor,  to 
what  extent  its  bad  results  may  be  fairly  attributable  to  improper  man- 
agement, we  may  feel  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  preconceived 
ideas  and  modes  of  practice.  Let  us,  however,  be  reminded  of  the  statis- 
tical fact, — established  by  the  observations  of  Burns,  Collins,  Nagaele, 
Simpson  and  others  ;  that  the  liahility  to  itijury  and  death,  upoii  the 
part  of  the  mother  and  child ^  increases  proportionately  with  the  duration 
of  lahor.-^WeBtern  Lancet. 
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TTie  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Medical  School t, 

Ip  we  are  to  take  the  action  of  the  late  session  of  the  Amerioan  Medi- 
cal Association  as  an  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  profession  at  largei 
then  the  evil  which  has  so  long  been  imminent  is  already  upon  us — that, 
namelyi  of  a  ojliiaion  bebweja  the  assooitttion  and  the  schools,  of  sach  a 
nature  as  shall  admit  of  no  compromise,  and  can  have  no  termination  bnt 
the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other,  or  else  a  third  denouement  scarcely 
less  to  be  deprecated,  and  in  reality  more  probable,  namely,  an  irrecon- 
cilable schism  between  the  parties.  We  have  now  had  time,  since  th« 
eloee  of  the  sittings,  to  consider,  in  all  their  bearings,  present  and  pro«- 
pectire,  the  various  measures  presented  to  the  Society,  and  lying  ove^ 
for  action  at  the  next  session,  and  we  confess  that  we  have  arisen  frott 
the  study  with  undiminished  anxiety  for  the  result.  We  have  also  had 
tile  opportunity  of  perusing  what  our  contemporaries  of  the  medical  press 
faaye  thought  and  said  upon  the  subject,  so  far  as  they  have  taken  cogni- 
sance of  it.  Here  we  have  been  chiefly  struck  with  the  cautious  reserve 
which  our  better  class  of  periodicals  have  shown  in  taking  up  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  our  contemporaries  to  attribute 
this  to  indifference,  and  must  assign  it  to  a  creditable  apprehension  of 
increasing  existing  animosities,  and  adding  confusion  to  existing  compli- 
cations, that  they  have  preferred  saying  nothing  to  the  chance  of  sayisg 
something  which  might  aggravate  our  present  difficulties. 

Yielding  high  respect  to  the  motives  which  dictate  this  course,  we  can- 
not feel  ourselves  justified  in  following  the  example.  When  a  railway 
train  is  hurrying  to  a  collision,  apparently  inevitable,  it  may  be  well  for 
private  passengers  to  shut  their  eyes  and  see  nothing  until  the  catastrophe 
occurs^  but  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  manage  the  train  have  no  right  to  look 
upon  the  disaster  as  inevitable  till  it  has  occurred;  they  are  bound  in 
duty  to  keep  their  attention  awake  to  the  occurrence  of  any  expedients 
which  even  to  the  last  moment  may  promise  to  avert  or  eyen  diminirii 
the  danger — ^and  having  undertaken  a  position,  however  humble,  as  a 
contributor  to  the  periodic  literature  of  the  medical  profession,  we  do  nol 
think  we  should  be  standing  up  to  our  responsibilities  were  we  to  decline 
the  consideration  of  the  momentous  topics  now  presented  to  us.  When 
it  becomes  necessary,  as^  it  will  next  May,  to  come  to  a  decisive  aotkm 
upon  these  subjects,  we  can  imagine  no  state  of  things  so  sure  to  end  in 
disaster  as  that  under  which  no  one  has  formed  a  definite  conception 
what  is  to  bo  done^  or  what  are  the  interests  at  stake,  or  what  is  the 
probable  result  of  this  or  that  line  of  policy,  or  how  far  each  man's  ro- 
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sponiimunes  extem  lo  reference  to  ine  nnai  event,  n  e  uavo  uuvuiw 
it  our  duty  then,  to  devote  our  mcst  serious  attention  to  these  matters^ 
and,  such  as  they  are,  shall  present  the  results  to  our  readers,  only  pre- 
ansmg  that  we  have  arrived  at  our  conclusions  under  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
flpoDsibility,  not  disguising  to  ourselves  the  error  of  the  one  party  or  the 
Othery  not  especially  believing  tbat  any  success  of  the  one  party  which 
should  humiliate  or  degrade  the  other  could  possibly  be  a  matter  for  con- 
gvatnlatiott,  or  forgetting,  because  we  hold  a  chair  in  a  medical  college^ 
tbat  our  interests  as  a  physician  far  transcend  those  which  afifeot  us  as 
%.prof€ssor.  This,  indeed,  is,  as  we  look  upon  it,  tlie  great  error  o£ 
nost  of  the  parties  who  have  undertaken  the  matter ;  they  seem  to  have 
assamed  that  there  was  a  necessary  antagonism  between  the  members  of 
oolleges  and  those  members  of  the  profession  at  largo  who  desired  to  es* 
tablldbi  a  high  standard  of  professional  qualification — ^forgetting  that  every 
professor  is  a  physician,  and  that  whatever  affects  the  profession  for  good 
or  evil  affects  him  nearly  and  intimately  as  if  he  were  not  occupied  in 
teaching  as  well  as  in  practice. 

To  proceed,  then — the  portion  of  the  society's  proceedings  which  we 
propose  to  discuss  are  the  following : 

Firstly,  the  resolutions  of  Dr.  Currie,  which  :  un  as  follows : 

Whsbeas,  The  subject  of  medical  education  has  been  committed  at 
each  annual  session  to  standing  committees,  and  various  suggestions  have 
been  proposed,  which  the  association  has  adopted,  and  recommended  to 
private  instrnctoi  s  and  to  the  medical  colleges, 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  committee  on 
nominations,  as  n  special  committee,  to  be  composed  of  members  who  are 
in  no  respect  connected  with  any  medical  school,  to  devise  a  system  of 
medical  insirticiion,  to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  this  asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  session  in  1858. 

Resolved,  That  the  proposed  system  shall  set  forth  a  uniform  basis, 
upon  which  our  medical  institutions  shall  be  organized,  as  well  as  have 
reference  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  preparatory  medical  instrac^ 
tion  to  the  student,  and  that  consequently  the  legitimate  subjects  to  be 
embraced  in  said  system  will  include  primary  medical  schools,  the 
number  of  professors  in  medical  colleges,  the  length  and  number  of 
terms  during  the  year,  the  requisite  qualifications  for  graduation,  and 
other  sueh  subjects  of  a  general  character  as  to  give  uniformity  to  our 
system,  and  preserve  harmony  and  friendly  intercourse  in  theranks  of  the 
profession. 

Kesolvcdf  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  by  the  asso- 
ciation, all  institutions  which  may  conform  to  it  shall  be  entitled  to  rep- 
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These  rosoIntioDS  were  carried  against  a  set  previously  offered  by  Dr. 
Boriog,  to  the  following  effect : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  has  not  the  power  to  control  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  edacation. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  objects  of  this  association  are  the  advanoement 
of  medical  science  and  the  promotion  of  harmony  in  the  profession. 

Rmolvedy  That  the  attempt  upon  the  part  of  this  body  to  regulate  med- 
ical edacation  having  roost  signally  failed  in  its  object,  and  already  in- 
trodncod  elements  of  discord,  any  further  interference  with  this  Bubjooi 
would  not  only  be  useless,  but  calculated  to  disturb  and  distract  ike  de* 
Uberations  of  this  association. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  committee  appointed  upon  Dr.  Currie's  reso- 
lution consisted  of  Drs.  James  R.  Wood,  of  New  York  ;  Geo.  R.  Grant^ 
of  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  John  Watson,  of  New  York;  C.  B.  Nottingham,  of 
Macon,  Ga. ;  Rene  La  Roche,  of  Philadelphia. 

And  Dr.  Lindesley's  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution : 

**  In  Art.  II,  omit  the  words  *  medical  colleges,'  and  also  the  words 
*  the  faculty  of  every  regularly  constituted  medical  college  or  chartered 
school  of  medicine,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates/  *' 

The  amendment  lies  over  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  association^ 
under  a  rule  of  the  organization. 

The  operation  of  Dr.  Lindslcy's  alteration  of  the  constitution  would 
be  to  exclude  from  the  meetings  of  the  association  all  delegates  from  med- 
ical colleges. 

It  would  appear,  thou,  that  the  first  object  in  the  estimation  of  reform- 
ers, is  to  deprive  the  schools  of  all  voice  in  the  proceedings,  and  then  to 
devise  a  scheme,  without  their  concurrence,  without  their  having  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  suggestion,  and  propose  it  to  the  schools,  which  are, 
we  suppose,  either  to  accept  it  unconditionally,   or — or  what  ? — quietly 

S've  up  the  ghost,  or  proceed  on  their  work  as  they  have  done,  leaving 
e  association  to  do  the  same.  Here  are  three  different  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  question,  not  one  of  which,  we  confess,  is  at  all  satisfactory  to 
ourselves. 

And  first  let  us  discuss  the  question,  whether  it  is  just  and  wise  to  ex- 
pect the  schools  to  accept,  unconditionally,  a  plan,  from  the  concoction 
of  which  they  have  been  carefully  excluded — whether  they  are  likely  to 
do  so — whether  they  ought  to  do  so.  This  is  a  question  involving  seve- 
ral considerations,  foremost  among  which  comes  the  constitutional  point, 
is  it  right  that  the  schools,  who  are  numerically  weaker  than  the  medioal 
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topic  of  declamation  by  those  who  think  the  schools  should  be  shorn  o€ 
thm  influence;  nor  have  we  heard  of  any  important  arguments  on  the 
otber  side ;  yet  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
originally  established  the  principles  of  represcntalion  in  that  body  is  in* 
capable  of  defense.  In  no  represeatative  body,  consisting  of  but  one 
obamberi  but  represoDting  a  diversity  of  interests,  is  or  ought  the  repre* 
Bentation  to.be  based  merely  upon  numerical  considerations.  In  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  our  country  it  is  obvious  that,  if  we  had  but  one 
l^ipaktive  chamber,  and  that  the  house  of  representatives,  with  its  na« 
merioal  basis,  the  less  popalous  states  of  the  south,  with  their  peculiar 
commercial  and  social  interests,  would  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mpre  densely  peopled  eastern  and  northern  states.  This  evil  is  balanced 
bj  tlia  proTision  of  a  separate  chamber  (the  Senate),  in  which  all  the 
Stales,  populous  or  not,  are  equally  represented ;  and  tl^us,  in  a  measure, 
is  the  probability  obviated,  of  a  numerical  majority  so  legislating  as  to 
Mt  oppresaively  upon  the  interests  of  states  not  able  numerically  to  con- 
tert  the  points  with  them.  Now,  in  our  national  medical  association  we 
1muv6  bnt  one  chamber ;  and  if  there  be  (as  there  undoubtedly  is)  in  the 
profeanon  a  diversity  of  interests,  it  is  both  just  and  wise  that  the  rights 
of  any  one  of  the  parties  to  it  sbould  be  secured  from  infraction,  by  snch 
aa  adjustment  of  the  representative  basis  as  shall  enable  it  to  be  heard 
with  effect. 

Now,  it  needs  very  little  argument  to  show  that  the  teaching  portion 
of  the  profession  stands  exactly  Id  this  position.  The  national  associa* 
tioB  claims  (and  never  so  peremptorily  as  now)  to  dispose  of  everything 
rdatiog  to  medical  instruction,  and  that  absolutely  and  without  limit.  If 
the  language  of  some  of  the  present  advocates  of  change  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  true  exposition  of  its  powers,  it  can  legislate  all  existing;  schools 
out  of  existence,  and  establish  a  oew  system  of  education  io  their  place. 
If,  then,  the  interests  and  very  existence  of  the  medical  schools  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  association,  is  it  not  a  most  reasonable  provision  that  they 
ibould  have  their  representatives  in  tl'at  body  to  vindicate  their  peculiar 
rights  and  interests?  Is  it  right  that  a  body  of  men  like  the  faculties  o 
the  medical  schools  of  this  country,  possessing,  we  are  bold  to  say,  an  ag 
gregaie  of  talent  and  character  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  body  of  men 
in  the  nation  who  could  be  similarly  associated  in  iuterest,  should  have 
tlieir  rights  and  interests,  and  very  existence,  at  the  mercy  of  a  council 
board  in  which  they  have  no  voice  ?  We  have,  for  argument's  sake  ad. 
Bitted  that  the  numerical  assumption  is  correct,  that  the  delegates  fix>ii| 
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uiose  irom  loe  scaoois ,  dui  we  very  muca  aonDC  wneiner,  aiier  au,  tniS; 
is  praotioallj  the  case — wbeiber  it  is  anythiog  more  than  one  of  those 
figm^ts  npon  which  so  many  political  arrangements  are  grounded.     We 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  more  than  one  society,  form- 
ed for  the  express  purpose  of  sending  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
general  association;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers,  who  are  similarly  in- 
formed; whether  what  we  are  now  going  to  describe  is  not  a  correct  deli- 
neation of  such  proceodings  in  a  great  many  instances;  whether  it  may 
not;  indeed;  (to  borrow  a  word  from  pathology,)  be  received  as  a  typioml 
ease,  exemplifying  a  class  rather  than  an  individual  instance.     In  ftcoun- 
tj  or  city,  as  the  ease  may  bC;  some  few  months  before  the  meeting  of  the 
general  Association,  some  physician,  (or  physicians,)  fond  of  individuft] 
prominence;  is  suddenly  struck  with  the  necessity  of  having  the  profes- 
sion in  the  county  or  city  aforesaid  represented  in  the  national  confer- 
ence.    He  holds  conversations;   say,  with  five  or  six  oth<)r  physicians, 
who  are  brought  to  a  similar  conviction;  and  the  half  dozen  of  them  go 
about  and  talk  their  best,  or  use  whatever  other  means  of  influence  they 
may  possess  with  their  brethren  to  induce  a  sufficient  number  to  meet 
together  and  organize  a  new  society  or  revive  an  old  one,  and  then,  afUr 
electing  officers,  etc.,  the  original  concoctor  or  concoctors  are  i^pointed 
delegates — ^very  deservedly  and  proper — and  the  society   goes  to  sleep 
again;  till  another  season  for  appointing  delegates  evokes  its  torpid  vital- 
ity.    NoW;  who  do  the  delegates  in  question  represent — we  mean  praoti- 
oally;  apart  from  all  legal  factions  ?     Not  the  unheeding  members  who 
have  been  talked;  and  begged;  and  urged  into  coming  there  for  the  purpose 
of  an  organization;   and  who  care  no  more  about  the  society  than  about 
parliamentary  organizations  in  the  moon.  But  at  the  utmost  the  few  who 
exerted  themselves  to  get  up  the  society,  if  even  those  few,  care  enough 
about  it  to  have  it  kept  up  after  the  object  is  subserved.     We  are  certain 
.  of  this,  to  come  down  from  generality  to  particulars,  that  in  Memphis;  if 
if  had  not  been  for  the  active  exertions  of  members  of  ^the  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  society  which  sent  a  delegate  to  represent  the  profession  of  that 
city  in  the  recent  national   association  would  have  been  a  very  small  af- 
fair indeed— would  have  consisted    nearly  exclusively  of  the  personid 
friends  of  i\\e  excellent  physician  who  was  ultimately  appointed,  and  who 
80  creditably  sustained  the  character  of  Memphis  in  the  national  councils. 
And  since  the  session  of  that  body,  the  two  or  three  who  have  been  gath- 
ered together  at  the  times  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  society,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  a  quorum,  have  consisted  exclusively  of  members  of  the  ool- 
lege. 
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Bomericallj^  the  constitQents  of  the  memhers  sent  by  societies  are  praoti- 
oally  more  numerous  than  those  sent  by  the  colleges,  especially  if  from 
the  oonstituenoy  of  the  former  be  deducted  those  physicians  who  are  also 
profeesors.  In  the  Memphis  Medical  Society^  with  not  more  than  one  or 
two  •zceptions^  the  members  of  the  college  have  been  the  only  men  who 
have  taken  an  active  and  permanent  interest  io  keeping  it  up,  and  if  it 
has  been  objected  to,  that  it  has  been  a  mere  creature  of  the  college;  the 
only  color  to  the  assertion  has  been  that  the  college  faculty  adhered  to 
it  and  kept  it  up  after  every  one  else  had  deserted  it.  Let  us  here  bold- 
ly asaert  our  belief  that  the  preponderance  of  college  interests  in  the 
American  Association^  if  real,  has  had  a  similar  cause.  Assuredly  the 
number  of  societies  which  exist,  or  might  be  formed  if  the  profession  took 
sufficient  interest  in  the  matter,  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  medical 
oolleges^  so  that  there  is  every  facility  for  outnumbering  the  college  del* 
^tes  by  those  ftom  societies  representing  the  profession  at  large — and 
if  this  has  not  been  done,  why  is  it  so  r  Not  surely  from  any  inherent 
defects  in  the  constitution  of  the  society,  bat  from  the  greater  interest 
which  the  members  of  the  colleges  take  in  the  public  concerns  of«tbe  pro* 
fession  than  do  the  physicians  at  large. 

Alas,  if  the  purposes  so  plainly  and  eagerly  expressed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  association  be  really  carried  out,  and  the  delegates  from  col- 
lies be  excluded  from  its  councils,  we  fear  it  would  become  painfully 
apparent  how  little  claim  that  body  had  to  be  considered  as  representing 
the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States.  If  the  schism  toward  which 
recent  events  so  ominously  point  should  really  take  place  (which  may 
6od  a^ert),  we  know  not  what  might  be  the  effects  on  the  colleges,  but 
the  association,  we  feel  sure,  would  become  deplorably  insignificant.  We 
are  farfrom  looking  upon  this  as  a  desirable  consummation ;  we  desire  for 
the  association  a  long  and  useful  existence — we  wish  that  it  more  really 
and  practically  represented  the  whole  profession  than  it  does ;  but  we 
think  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  its  position  and  influence  would  be  strong  • 
er  without  the  concurrence  of  colleges. 

But  to  descend  from  general  constitutional  considerations  to  the  con« 
juncture  now  before  m,  we  would  put  the  question;  is  the  principal  prob- 
lem now  at  issue,  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  medical  education, 
likely  to  be  better  resolved  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  in  the  deliberations  relating  to  it  ?  We  are  not  here  calling 
in  question  the  attainments  of  any  of  the  eminent  men  placed  upon  the 
eommittae  for  this  purpose.  As  a  learned  cultivator  of  medical  literature 
and  aa  a  skillful  and  practical  physician  and  surgeon,  we  do  not  suppose 
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have  been  selected  out  of  tbe  whole  professioD,  either  within  or 
without  the  sohools.  and  we  know  our  fellow-oitisen,  Dr.  G.  Grant,  for  a 
public  spirited  and  well  informed  physician,  who  loves  his  profession.  It 
is  true  that  the  exclusion  of  Br.  Currio  from  the  committee  appointed 
upon  his  own  resolutions  is  a  matter  which  yet  remains  to  be  acoonnted 
for ;  yet  with  all  omissions  it  is  a  good  committee,  as  good  as  we  could 
wish,  supposing  it  right  that  members  of  the  medical  schools  should  be 
excluded.  But  this  provision,  we  are  convinced,  could  not  detract  mnch 
and  add  nothing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  committee.  For  let  us  grant 
that  these  gentlemen  were  as  oompetent^as  could  be  found  for  devising  a 
scheme  for  medical  educatioui  excellent  in  the  abstract,  there  is  yet  anoth. 
er  set  of  considerations  which  surely  could  not  be  so  completely  dealt 
with  by  them  as  by  men  now  actually  engaged  in  the  duties  and  respon* 
sibilities  of  medical  education.  We  allude  especially  to  those  considera* 
tions  which  arise  out  of  the  local  circumstances  of  the  field  in  which  th  is 
educational  scheme  has  to  be  put  in  action.  How  are  these  gentlemen , 
writing  their  books  and  practicing  the  duties  of  their  profession  in  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  etc.,  to  form  a  practical  estimate  of  the  feasibility 
of  thb  or  that  scheme,  and  its  adaptation  to  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
its  competency  to  deal  with  peculiar  difficulties,  here  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  ?  for  we  apprehend  that  adaptation  to  peculiar  circumstances^ 
and  practicability  under  peculiar  difficulties,  are  as  essential  qualificationa 
of  the  forthcoming  scheme,  as  the  abstract  excellence  of  its  atandard  at- 
tainment and  method  of  instruction.  We  have  already,  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  this  journal,  endeavored  to  show  that  the  standard  of  attainment 
for  the  average  medical  practitioners  in  a  given  community,  must 
grow  out  of  its  peculiar  circumstances.  We  there  pointed  out  that  an 
arbitrary  standard,  one  derived  from  a  different  condition  of  society,  conld 
never  be  successfully  transplanted  to  an  uncongenial  soil ;  but,  not  to  be 
at  the  labor  of  repeating  the  same  observations  in  differeut  language,  we 
quote  from  the  article  in  question  :* 

<<  Let  us  consider  what  is  the  standard  in  England  :  The  candidate 
must  there,  first  of  all,  by  examination,  show  himself  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  thorough  liberal  education,  and  under  that  term  is  included  all  that 
we  mean  by  a  complete  university  course;  all  this,  I  say,  is  to  be  deter« 
mined  by  an  examination  before  tbe  medical  course  is  commenced  upon ; 
but  an  academical  degree  in  one  of  these  public  universities  is  allowed  to 
supercede  this  examination.     Such  a  degree  costs  those  who  receive  it 

*M«iiiphis  Medioal  Reorder,  >i*y,  1856,  p.  856. 
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the  school  education,  which  lasts  till  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  is  com- 
plete. Supposiug  all  this  to  be  gone  through  with^  the  proper  medical 
edocatioQ  commenc^;  which^  iaoluding  hospital  attendance^  etc.,  cannot 
oocnpy  less  than  fire  years,  the  expenditure  already  specified  being  at 
least  doubled  during  the  time.  Now,  suppose  that  we  were  to  adopt  this 
rule  here — suppose  it  were  to  be  adopted  throughout  the  United  States, 
does  any  one  suppose  that  there  would  be  a  single  graduated  M.  D.  out- 
side of  the  great  eastern  cities,  or  inside  of  them,  anything  like  sufficient 
for  the  mere  city  practice  ?  Why,  the  money  expended  in  it  alone 
would,  in  this  country,  be  a  small  fortune,  and  if  used  judiciously  for  the 
number  of  years  I  have  specified,  in  any  one  of  the  boundless  fields  open 
in  this  great  country  for  the  investment  of  capital,  would,  by  the  time 
your  Englishman  is  ready  for  his  diploma,  have  amounted  to  a  very  large 
fortune,  as  fortunes  go  here.  This  must  be  enough,  then,  to  make  it  ob- 
vious that  the  amount  of  time  and  capital  which  young  men  have  to  pos- 
sess in  order  to  attain  to  other  respectable  modes  of  acquiring  a  pouition 
and  making  a  subsistence  in  the  world,  is  the  measure  of  the  materials 
which  we  possess  for  making  doctors  of.  If  we  wait  for  anything  more 
than  this,  we  might  as  well  wait  for  the  Mississippi  to  flow  past  before 
we  step  over  into  Arkansas.  We  must  do  the  utmost  we  can  with  the 
materials  furnished  to  us,  and  not  spend  our  time  in  a  useless  sighing  af- 
ter what  cannot  be  had. 

Another  circumstance  likely  to  affect  this  question  is  the  average 
amount  of  remuneration  a  physician  is  likely  to  receive  for  his  practice 
when  he  has  got  his  diploma ;  for  men  are  not  ready  to  spend  much  la- 
bor, time  and  money  upon  preparation  for  a  profession  which  is  likely  to 
make  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  expenditure.  Now  the  labor,  time  and 
oapital  which  the  student  is  willing  to  spend  upon  his  apprenticeship  con- 
stitute the  material  out  of  which  new  physicians  have  to  be  produced ; 
and  those  who  s^  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  these  resources,  their 
amount  and  nature,  are  no  more  fitted  to  legislate  for  the  emergency  than 
would  an  architect  be  to  contract  for  a  large  building,  who  was  skilled, 
indeed,  in  the  proportions  of  Corinthian  facades  and  Palladian  domes,  but 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  physical  properties  of  wood  and  stone  and  iron. 

Perhaps  a  better  illustration  could  not  be  given  of  the  fertility  of  try* 
ing  to  establish  a  standard  of  qualification  unadapted  to  circumstances 
than  may  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  profession  in  England. 
The  physicians  of  old  in  that  country  were  great  sticklers  for  keeping 
the  profession  exclusive.     This  was  to  be  done,  not  only  by  requiring  a 
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This  was  done  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  profession  select. 
They  would  defend  their  mode  of  proceeding  by  contending  that  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  that  the  physician  should  be  a  gentleman  as  well  as 
a  scholar — rather  a  snobbish  idea  of  a  gentleman,  to  be  sure,  where  the 
length  of  his  purse  was  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  title.  But,  however, 
the  custom  was  sufficiently  successful  to  establish  the  regular  diplomat z 
as  a  sort  of  professional  aristocracy  who  held  their  heads  very  high 
among  the  various  social  circles  into  which  the  middle  classes  were  divid- 
ed ;  but  another  result  was  that  the  number  of  persons  entitled  by  dip- 
loma to  write  themselves  M.  D.  was  ridiculously  small  compared  with 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  ;  and,  moreover,  as  will  happen  under 
such  circumstances,  their  fees  were  so  high  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  the 
power  of  the  people  at  large  to  employ  them.  The  inevitable  consequence 
of  all  this  was  that  some  one  or  other  not  stamped  with  a  diploma  should 
step  in  and  do  the  work.  This  was,  in  fact,  done  by  the  apothecaries  of 
the  time.  These  men  were,  by  law,  only  authorized  to  dispense  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  physicians  ;  but,  from  first  selling  a  few  of  the  simpler 
medicines,  with  directions  for  their  use,  they  gradually  went  on  to  occa- 
sionally prescribe  for  minor  diseases  at  the  counter,  to  draw  teeth  and 
perform  other  minor  operations  in  surgery  5  then  they  would  visit  patients, 
and  finally  got  employed  in  all  the  cases  that  required  the  aid  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  by  those  who  could  not  afford  to  employ  a  regular  M. 
D.  Within  the  present  writer's  recollection  it  was  quite  common  with 
families  in  the  country  to  employ  a  physician  for  their  own  ailments, 
while  the  apothecary  was  called  in  when  the  servants  got  sick.  Well,  at 
first  the  prescribing  apothecaries  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  physicians, 
who,  in  truth,  were  not  without  fair  pretext  for  doing  so,  as  many  of  them 
were  excessively  incompetent ;  but,  gradually,  as  population  increased,  the 
practicing  apothecaries  became  more  numerous,  the  titled  physicians  fewer, 
the  apothecaries  better  educated,  the  physicians  less  manifestly  their  supe- 
riors 5  and,  especially,  as  there  came  to  be  a  large  field  of  practice  which 
the  physician  could  not  undertake,  the  apothecary  came  to  be  in  some 
sort  recognized  by  the  physicians ;  they  would  even  meet  in  consultation 
— ^if  consultation  it  could  be  called — where  the  apothecary  was  barely 
allowed  to  call  his  soul  his  own  ;  the  truth  is,  that  they  only  came  together 
at  all  when  a  case  in  the  hands  of  an  apothecary  became  serious  and  the 
family  alarmed,  and  some  eminent  physician  from  a  distance  was  called 
in,  under  which  circumstances  the  apothecary  was  retained,  but  was  ex- 
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in  his  absence.  Moreover,  the  status  of  the  apotheearj  came  to  be  par- 
tiaUj  recognized  by  the  state.  In  some  instances  he  was  employed  by 
the  state,  as  in  attendance  on  jails,  almshouses,  &c. — especially  where  the 
salary  was  beneath  the  notice  of  the  more  lordly  physician.  But  this 
state  of  things  was  getting  unsatisfactory  to  all  paities.  Not  only  was 
the  apothecary,  (though  now  a  well  educated  gentleman  in  many  instan- 
ces) liable  to  these  mortifications,  but  it  was  illegal  for  him  to  recover  a 
bill  for  medical  treatment  except  in  the  form  of  charging  for  medicine, 
and  thus  is  supposed,  among  other  results,  to  have  arisen  the  excessive 
medication  which  characterized  English  medical  practice  fifty  years  ago. 
Another  result  was  that  as  he  practiced  rather  by  the  connivance  of  the 
law  than  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  no  law  couKi  relate  the  quali- 
fications required  of  him  before  he  could  practice.  So  that,  though  many 
men  practicing  as  apothecaries  possessed  very  high  qualifications,  yet 
there  were  many  more  who  were  utterly  defective  in  t^ieir  medical  educa- 
tion. In  consequence,  a  succession  of  acta  of  Parlimtnt  were  passed  at 
difiPerent  times  endeavoring  to  define  the  nondescript  posit'on  of  the  prac- 
ticing  apothecary,  and  finally  he  was  established  in  a  definite  legal  posi- 
tion, with  his  name  changed,  under  the  title  of  a  general  practitioner. 
Ihis  title  was  given  to  indicate  that  the  possessor  of  it  practiced  both 
medicine  and  surgery,  it  being  considered  infar  rf/^.  either  for  the  phy- 
sician to  practice  surgery  or  the  surgeon  to  prescribe  otherwise  than  for  a 
surgical  case— a  feeling  which  is  still  kept  up  so  far  that  it  is  provided 
that  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  shall  be  presided  over  by  a 
pure  physician  and  a  pure  surgeon,  respectively;  i.  e.,  by  gentlemen 
neither  of  whom  has  soiled  his  delicate  hands  by  stepping  beyond  his 

The  state  of  things  is  this,  then,  at  present :  the  general  practitioners, 
the  successors  of  the  licensed  apothecaries,  are  to  all  intents  the  physi* 
cians  of  the  people,  including  in  this  term  the  respectable  middle  classes 
as  well  as  the  poor,  the  physicians  proper  and  the  pure  surgeons  forming 
a  kind  of  professional  aristocracy  among  them,  more  or  less  recognized 
according  to  the  talents  and  success  of  the  individauls  claiming  rank  as 
such. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  this  simple  narrative  is  full  of  instrnction 
most  valuable  for  us  :  we  are  specially  fond  of  pointing  out  the  errors  of 
older  countries,  we  are  much  less  willing  to  learn  Wisdom  from  their  mis- 
takes.   But  let  us  suggest  that  if  we  should  be  guilty  of  an  error  similar 
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ment.     There,  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  needs  of  the  conntrj  eoold 
not  be  filled  except  by  legalizing  the  practice  of  the  apothecary,  under 
the  title  of  general  practitioner^  it  was  found  posable  to  establish  him  not 
only  with  his  rightful  privileges  and  emokunents,  but  with  proper  checks 
and  securities  for  his  training  and  competency.    But,  can  this  be  expec- 
ted here  ?    Suppose  that  by  adopting  an  impracticaUe  standard  of  quali- 
fication for  physicians,  we  should  throw  the  whole  of  the  growing  popu^ 
lation  of  these  western  states  into  the  hands  of  untrained,  unqualified, 
and  unrecognized  practitioners — as  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case— « 
what  then  could  our  legislatures  be  reasonably  called  upon  to  do  to  reme* 
dy  the  erib  which  professional  want  of  foresight  had  brought  about  f 
What  are  we  to  infer,  from  their  preyious  actions  in  regurd  to  our  pro- 
fession, what  would  the  spirit  of  their  legislation  be,  if  they  consented  to 
legislate  at  all  ?  We  implore  our  committee  and  other  parties  to  the  solu- 
|ion  to  put  this  question  earnestly  to  themselyes  before  they  take  steps, 
which,  if  once  taken  in  the  wrong  direction,  are  obviously  irretrievable 
If,  then,  the  circamstances  which  affect  the  practicability  of  any  scheme 
proposed  are  so  momentous  a  topic  for  consideration^  who-— we  would  re* 
peat  the  question — who  are  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  possessed  of  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  ?     Who  but  those  who  have  spent  their  livfg 
in  the  practical  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education,  and  have  ihvm 
become  pracdcally  acquainted  with  the  dLGoultics  which  environ  the  sub- 
ject ?   Who  but  the  existing  medical  teachers,  whom  it  is  the  proposition 
to  exclude  altogether  irom  the  national  councils  of  the  profession,  and 
who  have  already  been  excluded  from  the  treatment  of  this  question  t 
The  only  ground  that  has  been  alleged  for  doing  so,  viz  :  that  it  is  coa. 
trary  to  the  interest  of  existing  schools  to  improve  as  far  as  practicable 
the  existing  plan  of  education,  we  shall  not  condescend  to  answer  or  to 
take  into  a  moment's  consideration ;  we  will  only  observe  that  we  know 
of  no  one  in  the  profession  who  has  advocated  with  so  much  zeal  and  in- 
telligence the  cause  of  educational  reform  as  Drs.  Wood  and  Gross  of 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Fenner  of  New  Orleans,  and,  with^  perhaps,  humbler 
claims  to  attention,  but  certainly  with  a  zeal  no  less  ardent,  we  claim  to 
have  been  now  for  a  long  time  a  consistent  advocate  of  all  practicable  re- 
formation, and  to  have  exerted  our  best  abilities  in  pointing  out  where 
defects  existed,  and  how  they  might  be  remedied.     Doubtless,  there  ex- 
ist temptations  in  this  occupation  as  well  as  in  all  others  to  make  private 
emolument  a  stronger  motive  than  the  public  good,  and  doubtless  these 
temptations  have  in  some  instances  been  yielded  to^  but  we  certainly  see 
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no  soourity  for  sapposiag  that  if  the  duty  of  iDstmcting  the  rising  gene* 
ration  of  pliyBicians  were  irithdrawn  from  the  hands  which  at  present 
ezerobe  it,  a  body  of  men  more  conscientious  and  more  zealous  for  the 
well-being  of  the  profession  would  be  substituted. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  what  ought  to  be  the  course  pursued  by 
the  teaching  members  of  the  profession  in  reference  to  the  questions  to  . 
be  brought  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  national  association ;  and,  of 
course,  no  definite  course  can  be  chalked  out  till  the  aspects  and  probable 
line  of  action  to  be  pursued  by  that  body  can  be  calculated  upon.     Our 
own  expectation  is,  that  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  last  convention  was 
hostile  to  the  teaching  members,  ic  will  be  reversed  in  the  next.     We 
have  already  shown  that  from  the  non-attendance  of  delegates  from  dis* 
tant  States,  and  the  preponderance  of  certain  local  influences,  the  last 
meeting  cannot  in  any  sense  be  looked  upon  as  representing  the  general 
state  of  feeKng  throughout  the  profession,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  motion  of  Dr.  landsley  laid  on  the  table^  while  the  oo;nmittee 
appointed  under  Dr.  Onrrie's  resolutions  will  doubtless  report,  and  its 
report  be  Seated  with  courtesy ;  but,  we  anticipate  no  attempt  to  en/brce 
its  recommendations,  and  thus  the  only  results  of  the  unfortunate  line  of 
action  pursued  by  the  association  would  be  to  defer  for  a  year  longer  any 
concerted  action  on  educational  reform.     Should  this  be  the  case,  we 
think  that  then  the  schools  themselves  should  initiate  some  well  concerted 
plans  of  improvement  to  be  presented  to  the  meeting  of  1859  for  its  ap- 
proval.   On  the  other  hand,  should  the  action  of  the  association  be  con 
firmatory  of  that  of  last  May,  then  we  think  the  schools  should  under- 
take  the  matter  in  concert  with  one  another,  but  entirely  apart  from  the 
association — ^leaving  that  body  to  carry  out  its  own  measures.     This  posi- 
tion of  things  we  earnestly  deprecate,  however,  as  leading  obviously  to 
a  formal  schism  between  the  schools  and  the  association.  .  We  trust  the 
conjuncture  will  not  be  presented. — Memphis  Med,  Recorder. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


EDdowment  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  to  announce  to  the  n»any  kind 
friends  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  welfere  of  the  At- 
Unt  Midical  College,  that  the  Legislature  of  f->r^-^^^ 
Lent  session,  made  a  handsome  ^Pfopr^tion  or  ite  benefit 

This  liberality  upon  the  part  of  the  State  wiU  place  the  m 
stitution  upon  a  still  more  firm  and  impregnable  basis  by 
reUevbg  it  entirely  from  embarrassment,  and  lurmshing  the 
mS  completing  the  building  according  to  the  ongnml 
Tet^gn,  which  will  add  greatly  to  its  external  appearance,  and 
make  it  an  architectural  ornament  to  the  city. 

When  we  recollect  what  has  been  accomplished  in  three 
vears  by  those  who  have  built  up  this  institution  in  the  fece 
Tthe  most  discouraging  circumstances,  we  feel  that  it  is  d^- 
cult  to  put  a  limit  upon  its  success,  provided  we  have  a  contan- 
uanceofthe  same  energetic  and  determined  purpose  which 
Z  heretofore  characterized  its  founders.  That  we  shall  have 
thTs  and  even  more,  we  hesitate  not  to  say.  The  recent  mu- 
Scence  of  the  State  will  only  serve  as  an  additional  stimulus 
to  the  energies  of  the  Faculty,  and  we  feel  authorized  m  asserf 
L  tLt  thfy  have  no  lower  ambition  than  to  furnish  advan- . 
;  fes  to  b    -dical  student  equal  to  those  to  be  fo-d  -  -y 

Sldtnt:^/t2;TheUcal  colleges  ^ 

^Tose  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  contemptible  effort  to 
..Jduce  the  impression  that  the  season  of  th.  year  ^t  which  the 
Cures  were  delivered,  was  intended  to  lower  the  standard 
lectures  vver  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^1  ^j^^  ^t^ 

S  MeS  cX'»  .be  race  for  .he  ele^Bou-ot  Medicd 
"^^t^'^i^hec^al  plaa  ottt«.hi.g  which  bm  been  ialrodaced 
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into  this  College,  in  addition  to  the  old  plan  of  lectures,  has 
already  contributed  to  the  more  thorough  instruction  of  the 
students  who  have  been  in  attendance  here,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  have  superseded  the  demand  for  what  has  been  hereto- 
fore considered  an  indispensable  appendage  to  a  Medical  Col- 
lege,  the  private  drill  or  QiiiZy  for  the  irrcparation  (not  instruction) 
of  those  who  were  to  become  candidates  for  graduation.  And 
as  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  medical  education  seem  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  we  take  the  liberty  of  urging  upon 
those  who  are  directing  their  attention  to  this  matter,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  embracing  regular  and  systematic  recitations 
previous  to  each  lecture,  upon  that  which  has  preceded  it  from 
the  same  professor,  the  advantages  of  this  plan  being  so  per- 
fectly manifest  to  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  that  they  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  student  is  really  more  bene- 
fitted by  the  recitation  and  accompanying  recapitulation  than 
by  the  formal  lecture  upon  which  they  are  based. 

"We  then  say  to  those  who  have  taken  medical  education 
jitsi  now  under  their  peculiar  guardianship,  ^^  come  on,**  and 
"show  your  faith  by  your  works,"  and  not  attempt  by  vain 
boasting,  supercilious  sneers,  or  yet  more  reprehensible  con- 
duct, to  bring  your  competitors  into  disrepute  by  pretensions 
to  which  you  have  no  just  claim. 

"While  the  recent  endowment  of  the  College  has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  our  Senator  and  Repre. 
sentative  in  the  Legislature,  (Messrs.  "Whitaker  and  West- 
moreland,) in  presenting  its  merits,  we  yet  owe  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent  and  intelligent 
members  of  both  Houses  who  investigated  and  acknowledged 
our  claims  to  aid,  and  who  have  manifested  an  interest  in  the 
enterprise  which  shall  nerve  every  energy  to  the  upbuilding  of 
an  institution  that  shall  be  an  honor  to  the  State,  and  in  this 
way  make  some  fit  return  to  the  Legislature  of  1857,  towards 
whose  intelligence  and  appreciation  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
State,  we  feel  in  a  particularly  complimentary  mood. 

The  Atlanta  Medical  College  is  emphatically  and  pecnliarly 
a  Southern  institution,  from  the  fact  thtit  its  sessions  are  held 
only  in  the  summer,  and  on  this  account  is  cut  oft*  entirely 


sources  for  support,  which,  however,  are  amply  sufficient  to 
meet  the  largest  desires,  if  its  true  position  is  appreciated. 
Occupying  as  it  does  the  only  point  in  the  Southern  country 
where  summer  medical  teaching  can  be  successfully  conducted^ 
— ^being  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  localities  in  die 
whole  United  States,  (the  summer  being  far  more  pleasant 
than  many  degrees  farther  north,  from  the  great  elevation  of 
the  country,)— never  having  been  visited  by  any  of  those  &tal 
epidemics  which  scourge  more  or  less  almost  every  other  city 
of  any  importance  in  the  South,  and  possessed  of  a  centrality, 
and  especially  an  accessibility,  unsurpassed,  combined  witii 
a  cheapness  of  living  scarcely  found  anywhere  in  a  city  of  the 
same  size,  it  can  not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  institution 
must  be  permanently  sustained  and  become  eminently  pros- 
perous, if  the  people  of  the  South  are  true  to  their  own  most 
manifest  interests.  From  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  is* 
stitution  thus  far,  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was 
a  desideratum^  to  furnish  onr  Southern  young  men  facilities  for 
the  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge  during  the  summer  months 
upon  their  own  soil,  in  a  pleasant,  accessible  and  perfectly 
healthy  locality;  in  vindication  of  the  truth  of  which  infer- 
ence, we  would  state  in  conclusion,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  statistics,  (think- 
ing it  possible  that  this  number  of  our  Journal  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  many  who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  its  his- 
tory,)  that  the  College  has  been  in  operation  three  years ;  the 
first  year  numbering  79,  the  second  year  105,  and  the  thinl 
125  matriculates,  with  the  prospect  (notwithstanding  the  great 
financial  embarrassment  of  the  country,)  of  an  increased  class 
at  the  next  session. 


'^American  Medical  AssooiatloiL  and  Medical  Education  '* 

Under  the  head  of  Selections,  will  be  found  an  article  taken 
from  the  editorial  department  of  the  Memphis  Medical  Recor- 
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more  ptactioal,  good  setme,  upon  the  vexed  queation  of  medi- 
cal education  than  we  have  met  with  in  some  other  quarters, 
that  we  would  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
of  late  constituted  themselves  the  special  champions  and  pe- 
coliar  defenders  of  the  rights,  powers  and  obligations  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Without  entering  again  into  the  merits  of  the  abstract  ques- 
tion, (which  we  have  already  so  fully  discussed  through  our 
eolumnsy)  we  would  remark,  that  though  connected  with  a 
Medical  College,  we  are,  perhaps,  as  little  dependent  upon  the 
business  of  medical  teaching,  as  some  of  those  who  boast  more 
largely  of  their  independence  and  freedom  from  selfish  con- 
siderations in  the  present  pseudo  reform  movement  upon  the 
subject  of  medical  education. 

We  know  that  the  origin  and  true  character  of  the  recent 
agitation  of  this  question  is  fully  understood  by  us,  and  unless 
we  greatly  mistake  the  indications,  some  of  those  who  have 
"raised  the  wind  will  yet  reap  the  whirlwind*' — some  of  those 
who  have  been  digging  a  pit  for  others,  may  yet  find  it  their 
own  resting  place — some  people  who  have  been  throwing 
stones  may  soon  find  the  shattered  fragments  of  their  own 
houses  toppling  about  their  heads. 

The  warning  which  we  have  given,  upon  a  former  occasion, 
that  "pride  cometh  before  a  fall,"  to  which  maybe  added, 
"  set  your  own  house  in  order,  before  going  about  to  regulate 
those  of  others,*'  we  again  commend  to  the  attention  of  some 
people  who  are  more  under  the  influence  of  selfishness  and  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  than  the  desire  to  elevate  our  noble  profes- 
sion. 

We  are  most  decided  advocates  of  a  more  thorough  system 
of  medical  instruction,  as  we  are  equally  the  advocates  of  sin- 
cerity and  common  sense,  and  are  ready  to  meet  this  question, 
let  it  come  in  what  shape  it  may. 


We  find  upon  our  table  among  a  large  number  of  ad- 
dresses, monographs,  and  pamphlets  of  great  variety  which 


we  have  not  been  able  to  notice.  "An  Introductory  Lecture 
upon  Medical  Education/'  delivered  before  the  Memphis  Medi- 
cal College,  on  the  2d  day  of  November,  1857,  by  A.  P.  Mer- 
rill, M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, which,  if  we  had  space,  it  would  afford  us  great  pleasure 
to  publish  entire,  as  it  contains  many  strong  and  striking 
views  upon  a  number  of  points  connected  with  this  subject. 
"We  are  much  pleased  to  learu  that  the  Memphis  Medical  Col- 
lege is  now  upon  a  stable  basis,  and  is  looking  forward  to  a 
bright  and  successful  future.  We  have  intimated  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion,  our  opinions  in  reference  to  the  advantages  of 
Memphis,  as  a  seat  of  medical  learning,  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  chronicle  the  prosperity  which  the  location  and  the  merits 
of  the  institution  should  assuredly  secure, 


Asylums  for  Idiots. 

"We  perceive  from  a  statement  in  the  Boston  Medical  Jour- 
nal that  on  Wednesday  the  9th  of  December  an  interesting 
meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  upon  the  subject  of  Asy- 
lums for  Idiots,  by  the  Representatives  of  the  following  Insti- 
tutions :  "  The  Massachussetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble 
minded  youth,"  at  Boston  ;  "  The  Massachussetts  Private  In- 
stitution for  Idiotic,  Imbecile  and  Backward  Children,"  at 
Barre,  Massachussetts ;  "  The  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots," 
at  Syracuse ;  "  The  Ohio  Asylum  for  Idiots,"  at  Columbus ; 
"  The  Pennsylvania  Institution,"  at  Germantown.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  organize  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  subject  of  Idiocy  before  the  people,  discussing 
questions  of  interest,  and  maturing  methods  of  treatment,  rel- 
ative to  this  unfortunate  class  of  human  beings.  As  the  re- 
sult of  these  discussions,  which  were  purely  practical,  certain 
principles  were  adopted.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  New  York.  We  hope  before  many  years 
that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  will  do  something  for  the  re- 
lief of  this  piteable  portion  of  our  fellow  creatures,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Asylum  specially  designed  and  adapted  to 
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there  condition.  Under  the  present  arrangement — placing 
them  in  the  "  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State  *' — that  Institution 
18  not  only  crowded  with  those  for  whose  proper  management 
their  is  no  preparation,  but  it  is  prevented  from  giving  accom- 
odation to  those  for  whose  special  benefit  it  was  established. 

"With  this  change,  and  the  exclusions  of  Epileptics — who 
ought  to  be  placed  in  Hospitals^ — and  the  completion  of  the 
magnificent  building  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  and 
the  other  liberal  arrangements  provided  for  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  we  shall  soon  have  a  provision  for  the 
Insane,  worthy  of  the  great  State  of  Georgia. 


Dr.  Bowling  of  the  NaBhville  Jonmal. 

The  inconsistency,  unfairness,  and  double-dealing  of  the  in- 
dividual whose  name  heads  this  article,  having  been  estab- 
lished, beyoTid  controversy^  we  shall  not  pursue  him  into  the 
mire  and  filth  under  which  he  has  taken  cover^  but  should  he 
again  emerge  from  his  retreat,  and  stray  into  the  confines  of 
decency,  we  may  be  tempted  to  re-pepper  his  vulgar  carcass. 


Belladonna  in  Hernia. — ^In  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire  of  the 
9th  of  October,  we  notice  the  report  of  a  case  of  inguinal 
hernia  which  was  relieved  after  taxis  had  failed,  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ext.  Belladonna,  in  three  or  four  grain 
doses  every  half  hour.  The  Tinct.  of  Belladonna  was  also 
employed  locally  by  means  of  a  flaxseed  poultice. 

In  the  same  Journal  we  find  the  report  of  another  case  in 
which  Belladonna  was  administered  with  very  great  relief  to 
the  patient.  In  this  there  was  no  protrusion  of  the  bowel,  but 
fix)m  the  symptoms,  obstinate  constipation,  great  pain,  ster- 
coraceous  vomiting,  Ac,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  com- 
plete occlusion  of  the  bowel.  The  Belladonna  in  this  case 
was  employed  after  an  operation  for  artificial  anus  had  been 
decided  upon.   The  remedy  was  usedin  the  form  of  ointment  by 


mcnoD,  ana  as  soon  as  complete  intoxication  was  inauceo, 
its  good  eftect  was  perceptible. 


(hsarian  Operation  after  the  Death  of  the  Mother. — ^From  a 
Bulletin  of  the  Acadimie  di  Mid.cine^  on  the  17th  Novembei> 
found  in  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire  ot  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  we  learn  that  M.  Velpeau  reported  to  that  body  a  sue- 
cessfhl  Ocesarian  operation  performed  twenty  minutes  after  the 
the  death  of  the  mother.  The  mother  had  arrived  at  the  full 
term  of  pregnancy.  The  operation  was  performed  by  M.  Le. 
rey — ^Desbarres  Surgeon  of  Hotel — ^Dieu  of  St.  Denis.  We 
hope  to  have  soon  a  more  extended  report. 


Revacdmtion, — ^We  see  from  the  French  Journals  that  this 
sulgect  is  being  agitated  in  France.  The  Acadimie  de  Mide^ 
cine  has  re-commenced  a  system  of  Revaccination  to  be  enforc- 
ed by  law.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  failure  in  vaccination, 
is  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  vaccine  matter.  All  agree 
in  the  impossibility  of  preserving  it  between  tied  pieces  of 
glass. 


Early  Qperalions  for  Hare-Up.^—Dv.  Friedberg  relates  (Med. 
Chir.  Rev.  July,  1856)  three  cases  of  hare-lip  performed  at  the 
following  ages,  viz :  fourteen  hours,  ten  hours,  and  three  hours 
after  birth.  Chloroform  was  administered  in  each  instance, 
and  they  all  terminated  favorably.  The  same  writer  advocates 
the  early  operation  for  hare-lip,  in  his  recent  work,  Chirurge- 
sche  Elinik. 

To  these  cases  we  may  add  the  following:  Dr.  Dawson 
(Dub.  Med.  Press  1842)  operated  on  a  child  naving  a  simple 
hare-lip,  seven  hours  after  birth.  The  pins  were  removed  in 
forty-eight  hours,  and  in  two  days  more  the  union  was  so  per- 
fect that  the  mother,  who  had  not  seen  her  child,  did  not  be- 
lieve any  deformity  had  existed.    Mr.  Bateman  operated  (Med. 
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also  fissure  of  the  palate,  so  great  as  to  admit  the  mother's 
thumb.  The  operation  suceeded,  and  the  fissure  of  the  pal- 
ate contracted  so  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of 
writing  paper.  Malgaigne  advocates  early  operation,  and  has 
operated  nine  hours  after  birth.  P.  Dubois  and  Guersant  pre- 
fer operating  immediately  after  birth. —  Va.  Med.  Journal. 


Ligature  of  the  External  Iliac  Artery  and  Vein — Rapid  Recov- 
ery.— Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  relates  (Trans.  State 
Med.  Soc.  Cal.)  a  case  of  successful  ligature  of  both  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery  and  vein.  The  disease  was  a  traumatic  fe- 
moral aneurism.  The  operation  for  tying  the  external  iliac 
was  performed  in  the  usual  way ;  but  on  attempting  to  separ- 
ate the  peritoneum,  which  was  very  much  thicKcned  and  ad- 
herent to  adjacent  parts,  a  gush  of  venous  blood  occurred  from 
the  iliac  vein.  The  only  remedy  was  the  ligature,  and  this  was 
accordingly^  applied  above  and  below  the  wound;  the  artery 
was  then  tied.  The  patient  made  a  good  recoverv.  One  fact 
worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  temperature  of  the  limo  did  not  fall 
materially.  Dr.  Cooper  adds,  that  he  has  ligated  the  external 
iliac  artery  in  six  dogs,  one  of  which  died ;  in  five  he  tied  both 
iliac  artery  and  vein ;  all  recovered.  In  the  first  class,  the 
limb  became  cold  in  every  instance,  in  spite  of  stimulating 
applications ;   the  sensibility  of  the  limb  was  also  greatly  im- 

{)aired.     In  the  latter  class,  the  heat  and  sensibility  of  the 
imb  remained  nearly  natural  from  the  first. — lb.  > 


Surmcal  Excerpts. — Calculus. — ^Dr.  Broenner  relates  (Wurtz- 
burg  V  erhandlunger,  1856)  a  case  of  urinary  calculus  in  an 
infant  of  one  vear,  evacuated  spontaneously.  This  concretion 
was  cotnposea  of  urates,  and  was  six  millemetres  in  diameter. 
Its  passage  through  the  urethra  was  accompanied  by  violent 
symptoms  and  almost  complete  retention  of  urine. — lb. 


Dyspnoea  from  bronchocele  relieved  by  division  of  the  cervieal 
fascia. — M.  Cusack  relates  (Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.)  a  case  of  bron- 
chocele in  a  boy,  set.  17  years,  which,  by  its  pressure,  caused 
such  a  degree  of  suffocation  as  to  threaten  his  life.  He  ob- 
tained some  relief  by  making  pressure  upon  the  tumor,  thus 
relaxing  the  fascia.  His  symptoms  finally  became  so  alarm- 
ing that  surgical  interference  was  necessary,  when  Mr.  0.  de- 
termined to  divide  the  cervical  fascia  over  the  tumor.    Before 


obliged  to  open  the  trachea,  and  resort  to  artificial  respiration. 
The  patient  revived ;  the  wound  was  closed,  and  the  relief 
was  permanent ;  due,  as  the  operator  believes,  to  division  of 
the  fascia. — lb. 


Extirpaiim  of  the  entire  clavicle.— J)v.  C.  R.  S.  Castis  of  Chi- 
cago reports  (Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.)  a  case  of  successful  re- 
moval of  the  entire  clavicle,  for  an  osteo-sarcomatous  tumor, 
involving  its  middle  third  and  external  portion  of  sternal  ex- 
tremity.   The  patient  had  previously  had  syphilis. — lb. 


Hemorrhoids. — Dr.  Van  Holsbeek  recommends  the  following 
formula  as  of  remarkable  efficacy  in  the  various  forms  of  hem- 
orrhoids, provided  that  these  are  uncomplicated :  'Bf  Sulphuri 
loti,  sacchari  canarini,  of  each  ^* ;  ext.  strychn.  nux.  vom.  gr. 
vj.  To  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tragacanth  so 
as  to  form  twenty-four  lozenges.  Of  these  two  are  to  be  taken 
the  first  day,  the  number  being  increased  by  one  every  day, 
until  six  are  taken  daily.  The  patient  is  then  to  keep  at  that 
number  during  four  days,  when  he  is  to  diminish  it  gradually 
until  only  two  are  affain  taken  daily.  K  a  radical  cure  is  not 
bv  this  time  effected,  he  must  follow  the  same  course  again. 
The  amendment  is,  however,  usually  so  rapid  that  the  treat- 
ment at  farthest  lasts  a  week. — Presse  Med.  Beige — lb. 


I 


The  last  new  Medicine. — There  is  a  new  medicine  coming  out» 
which  is  destined  to  eclipse  all  the  hair  balms  and  purgatorial 
urgatives.  The  name  has  not  been  absolutely  fixed  upon, 
ut  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  are  inclined  to  call  it  the 
Odontoanneneakaton,  or  Compound  Extract  of  Coral  and 
Caoutchouc.  You  are  Greek  scho'a- enough  to  recognize,  at 
once,  its  use  and  value.  The  observation  naving  been  made 
that  children  arc  much  assisted  at  the  time  of  dentition  by  bi- 
ting India-rubber  rings  and  coral,  an  acute  gentlemen  thought 
that  a  combination  of  the  two  would  have  perhaps  a  decided 
eflect  in  restoring  the  teeth  of  elderly  females.  From  this  hint 
the  medicine  has  been  brought  forth.  The  dentists,  of  course, 
are  down  upon  it,  but  with  a  certificate  from  some  chemist  of 
the  undoubted  purity  of  the  extract,  and  with  the  patronage  of 
the  Female  Medical  College,  the  proprietors  may  defy  the  whole 
profession.  When  it  comes  into  general  use  you  shall  be  duly 
infovmQ^.-^Med.^Sarg.  ReporUr. 
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to  pay  their  just  debts  can  aftbrd  to  throw  away  dollars  at  a 
time  for  a  bottle  of  stuff  which  perhaps  costs  the  fabricator  as 
many  pennies,  and  though  they  fail  of  receiving  the  benefit 
which  it  promised,  will  seize  with  avidity  on  the  next  that  of- 
fers, regardless  of  cost.  I  believe  this  branch  of  the  business 
community  is  the  only  one  which  has  not  felt  the  pressure  and 
been  obliged  to  suspend.  Lately,  some  of  the  lowest  kind 
have  been  throwing  mto  every  house  a  circular  of  the  most  fil- 
thy character,  a  number  of  which  I  have  encountered  in  my 
rounds.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  be  insulted  by  a  boy 
putting  in  your  hand  a  book  of  cases,  certificates  of  cures,  &c., 
with  an  almanac  attached.  This  is  a  thing  that  should  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  police.  Besides  this,  celumn  after  column  of 
almost  every  paper  you  pick  up  is  filled  with  their  advertise- 
ments, and  we  might  verily  believe  it  impossible  to  die  with 
60  much  positive  proof  of  astonishing  cures,  &c.  Apart  from 
aU  oflbier  considerations,  how  many  are  actually  injured  by  these 
nostrums  !  Again,  how  cruel  is  it  to  arouse  within  the  breast 
the  wildest  hopes  of  cure  in  the  case  of  some  cherished  relative 
or  friend,  only  to  be  dashed  down  again,  and  deeper^  owing  to 
the  height  to  which  they  have  been  raised. — lb. 


Medical  Classes  in  St.  Louis. — The  number  of  students  a* 
present  in  attendance  in  our  Medical  Colleges  is  considerably 
greater  than  at  a  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  we  shall  have  larger  classes  this  winter.  The 
"  hard  times,"  which  are  bearing  so  heavily  on  the  coramer- 
oial  interests  of  the  land,  seem  not  to  have  reached  the  farmers 
in  the  country,  and  will  in  all  probability  not  afffect  the  Medi- 
cal Schools  injuriously.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  will  hold  true, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  when  a  check  is  given  to  commerce  and 
speculation,  the  eftect  will  be  to  increase,  rather  than  to  di  • 
minish,  the  number  of  those  seeking  admission  to  the  learned 
professions,  as  by  these  reverses  men  are  brought  to  realize 
the  fact  that  the  slow  way  of  making  a  living  is,  after  all,  the 
better  way. 

The  public  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  class  in  the  St 
Louis  Medical  College  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening,  No- 
vember 2d,  by  Prof.  Charles  W.  Stevens ;  and  that  before  the 
Missouri  Medical  College  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  3d, 
by  Prof.  S.  G.  Armor. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 


NUrcUe  of  Silver  in  Toomache. — The  common  methods  of  de- 
stroying the  nerve  in  a  tobth  without  extracting  it,  are  the  ap- 
plication of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  red-hot  wire,  but 
these  are  very  painful  expedients. 

Some  time  a^o  I  tried  the  application  of  a  small  piece,  about 
the  size  of  a  pin-head,  of  stick  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver)  in  the 
hollow  of  a  decayed  tooth,  from  which  I  was  suffering  extreme 
pain.  To  my  great  surprise  the  pain  instantly  ceased  on  the 
caustic  touching  the  nerve,  and  I  had  not  a  return  of  the  tooth- 
ache for  twenty-four  hours :  when  I  again  applied  the  caustic, 
and  again  got  immediate  relief,  which  continued  over  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  third  application  of  the 
caustic,  but  since  that  time,  now  some  months  lago,  I  have  not 
been  troubled  with  the  toothache. 

This  cure  will  be  found  ineffectual  if  gum-boils  accompany 
the  toothache,  for  in  that  case  the  decayed  part  of  the  tootn 
is  on  the  outside  of  it,  and,  therelore,  the  application  of  the 
caustic  to  the  interior  of  the  tooth  can  do  no  good, — Dr.  J. 
JoHNSTONB,  in  London  Lancet. — Boston  Med.  JoumaL 


Attempted  abortion  by  American  Hellebore : — Messrs.  Editors. — 
Having  noticed  a  case  of  attempted  abortion  by  the  use  of  ve- 
ratrum  viride,  reported  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal,  I  ex- 
tract a  similar  case  from  my  note-book,  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est in  connection  with  the  other. 

I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  and  on  arriving  at  thA  house, 
found  a  young  woman  vomiting  freely  and  complaining  of  in- 
tense pain  in  the  stomach.    She  was  cold  and  pale.    Pulse  40. 
I  inquired  what  she  had  taken,  and  was  told  "  skunk-cabbage." 
Doubting  this,  I  made  further  inquiries,  and  learned  that  she 
had  taken  a  teacupful  of  infusion,  prepared  from  the  fresh 
root  of  what  they  thought  was  skunk-cabbage,  {symplocarpus 
fodiia^  but  which  I  found  was  veratrum  viride,  gathered  by 
mistake.    I  was  shown  what  they  called  a  "  doctor-book,"  (a 
small,  popular  treatise  on  medicine,  Ac.,)  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  skunk-cabbage  would  relieve  the  womb  ot  its  contents. 
The  person  gathering  the  root  was  ignorant  of  the  distinction 
between  the  two  plants,  and  hence  the  mistake.     She  vomited 
freely  for  some  time.    Alter  the  stomach  was  relieved  of  its 
contents,  I  prescribed  an  opiate,  and  she  soon  recovered.    It 
had  no  effect  on  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  and  in  about  six 
months  she  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child. — Boston  Medical 
Journal.  CHAS.  PALMER,  M.  D. 

Strafford,  N.  JK,  Dec.  16, 1857. 
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ARTICLE  1. 


MeUarology  as  a  eoUaUral  Science  to  the  study  of  Medicine. — By 
E.  M.  Pendleton,  M.  D.,  Sparta,  Ga. 

Uhtil  within  the  laat  half  century,  the  science  of  meteorology 
had  made  but  little  progress,  and  developed  but  few  facts  of 
much  interest  to  the  philosopher.  More  recently  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world  has  been  directed  to  this  interesting 
field  of  human  knowledge,  with  the  best  results,  especially 
with  reference  to  its  connection  with  climatology  and  agricul- 
turOb  Strange  that  up  to  the  present  time  nothiug  has 
been  said  or  written  as  to  its  connection  with  Hygiene 
and  the  etiology  of  disease.  Our  own  knowledge  of  me- 
teorology, (having  been  engaged  in  taking  observations 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  several  years,)  has  led  us  to 
inter,  that  most  idiopathic  diseases,  and  many  considered 
as  symptomatic,  result,  from  the  variable  conditions  of  oxygen, 
caloric,  water  and  electricity  in  the  atmosphere.  Any  means 
that  might  be  instituted  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  these 
four  great  principles  at  given  periods  and  localities,  in  connec- 
tion with  statistical  records  of  the  prevailing  diseases,  would 
in  our  opinion,  establish  inductively  important  truths  in  rela^ 
tion  to  the  etiology  of  disease,  that  are  totally  unknown,  or 
eidst  as  mere  theories. 

The  primary  fields  of  observation,  occupied  by  the  meteoro- 
logist, may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  First,  barometrical, 
OF  that  which  estimates  the  pressure  of  the .  atmosphere,  and 


by  coDseqaence  enables  the  scientific  observer  to  determine  its 
density  at  any  given  period  of  time,  and  whether  an  excess  or 
deficiency  of  oxygen  prevails.  Second,  the  thermometrical,  or 
that  which  ascertains  the  thermal  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
estimates  the  relative  amount  of  caloric  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air, 
&c.  Third,  the  hygrometrical,  which  tells  with  mathematical 
precision,  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  existing  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  time  of  taking  the  observation.  Fourth,  the  eleo* 
trometrical,  which  designates  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the 
electric  fluid  in  the  air  at  any  given  time  or  place. 

In  connection  with  these  great  primary  principles,  are  others 
not  so  specially  connected,  it  may  be  with  the  elimination  of  dis- 
ease, as  those  above  mentioned,  such  are  the  fall  of  rain,  snow, 
hail,  <!ew,  &c.  ;  the  force,  velocity  and  course  of  the  wind ;  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  clouds.  But,  even  these  to  the 
constant  observer,  will  aflbrd  much  matter  for  reflection,  and 
reveal  facts  in  connection  with  the  etiology  ot  disease,  which 
otherwise  would  remain  undeveloped.  Thus  the  force  and  ve. 
locity  of  the  wind  might  afiect  the  human  constitution,  either 
by  purifying  the  atmosphere,  by  dispersing  noxious  vapors,  or 
producing  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  which  is,  doubtlesi, 
a  frequent  cause  of  catarrhal  fevers,  pneumonias,  influeozast 
and  bronchial  affections.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs,  also,  that 
the  course  of  the  wind  has  something  to  do  with  the  preva- 
lence of  epidemics  in  certain  countries,  as  in  England,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  quaint  couplet, 

«<  The  wind  that  bloweth  from  the  East, 
Is  good  for  neither  man  or  beast." 

But  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  these  irregular  meteoro 
logical  phenomena,  and,  however  difficult  to  arrive  at  correc- 
conclusiona  in  reference  to  them,  we  doubt  not,  those  primary 
principles  already  mentioned,  existing  as  they  do,  in  constant, 
but  variable  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  constitute  the  hid- 
den arcama  of  disease — theJPandora'sbox,  from  which  emanates 
most  of  the  physical  ills  of  human  nature. 

Oxygen  is  as  much  the  principle  of  life,  as  it  is  of  combus^ 
tion.  It  is  the  great  decarbonizer  of  the  life  blood,  and  gener- 
ator of  the  life  heat    But  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  oxj* 
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gen,  no  more  nor  less,  to  produce  these  results  properly,  and 
cany  on  healthy  respiration.  Too  little  will  not  sufficiently 
neutralize  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  but  sufter  this  poison  to 
escape  into  the  system,  and  produce  stagnation  and  death; 
too  much,  surcharge  the  whole  nervous  as  well  as  arterial  sys- 
tem with  bright  florid  blood,  and  results  in  a  dissolution  of  the 
i^stem,  more  or  Jess  rapid,  according  to  the  overplus  of  oxygen 
respired.  Now,  there  are  chuages  constantly  going  on  in 
the  atmosphere,  by  which  the  amount  ot  oxygen,  in  a  giv- 
en  space  is  increasedor  diminished^ according  to  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  mercury  in  the  Toricellian  vacuum.  When  the  barom- 
eter ranges  high,  near  the  point  of  30  inches,  the  atmosphere  is 
much  more  dense,  and  contains  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen  in 
each  cubic  foot,  than  when  it  ranges  but  little  above  29  inches, 
as  it  does  sometimes  for  days  together.  This  variation  in  the 
condition  of  the  air,  in  which  ^^  we  live  and  move  and  have 
onr  being,"  must  have  much  to  do  with  the  generation  of  dis- 
ease, particularly  those  affecting  the  respiratory  system.  We 
remember  some  years  since,  to  have  treated  a  case  of  cardiac 
wthma,  in  which  much  interest  was  taken,  as  our  diagnosis 
had  been  called  in  question.  When  there  were  no  other  ex- 
isting causes  to  bring  a  paroxysm,  we  could,  almost,  always  fore- 
tell the  time  of  the  attack,  by  the  fitll  of  the  barometer.  As 
the  respiratory  element  of  the  atmosphere  was  diminished^ 
ilie  difficulty  in  respiration  increased  and  vice  versa.  In  fiict  it 
has  long  been  known  by  physicians,  and  asthmatic  patients 
themselves,  that  at  the  beginning  of  cloudy,  damp  weather,  they 
are  subject  to  attacks  of  the  disease.  Our  own  observation 
has  taught  us,  that  the  very  juncture  in  which  all  asthmatics 
are  the  worst,  is  when  the  barometer  is  the  lowest,  and  there 
is  the  least  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere.  The  same  principle 
has  long  since  been  elucidated  in  the  ascent  of  high  mountains 
where  the  barometer  falls  one  inch  for  every  thousand  feet,  and 
respiration  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  until  in  very  high 
altitodes  breathing  is  almost  impossible,  on  account  of  tibe 
small  amount  of  the  same  vital  principle  in  the  air. 
The  knowledge  of  these  foots,  might  tend  to  institute  a  pro* 


phylaxis  in  preventing  paroxysms  of  asthma  which  might  relievi 
that  class  of  patients  from  a  great  amount  of  suflfering.  When 
it  is  known  that  they  need  oxygen  above  all  else,  they  will 
select  for  a  permanent  residence  those  localities^  which  have 
been  ascertained  by  meteorological  observation  to  possess  tho^ 
greatest  amount  of  that  principle — the  seashore  for  instaacQ, 
where  the  barometer  ranges  about  30  inches.  And  so  of  con- 
sumptives, whether  in  the  first  or  last  stage,  there  being  a  de« 
ficiency  in  the  respiratory  function,  because  of  the  contraction 
or  obliteration  of  some  of  the  air  cells,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
seek  an  atmosphere  where  there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen  to  aid 
this  deficiency.  And,  I  doubt  not,  it  is  owing  to  this  fieu^t 
that  the  seashore,  in  certain  localities,  has  always  been  consi- 
dered more  efficacious  in  lung  diseases  than  midland  or  monn-> 
tainous  regions,  though  the  virtue  has  been  supposed  to  ex* 
ist  in  the  salt  air  itself.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  evecy 
class  of  respiratory  diseases,  especially,  where  dyspnea  is  an 
occasional  concomitant. 

It  were  perhaps  unnecessary  for  us  to  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  degree  and  intensity  of  |caloric  in  the  atmosphere,  hat 
much  to  do  with  the  etiology  of  disease.  Hence  there  are  du» 
eases  peculiar  to  the  summer  season,  when  there  is  an  exoen 
of  heat,  and  others  which  prevail  in  the  winter  when  th^ie  is 
a  deficiency,  and  so  in  reference  to  cold  and  warm  cUmates.— 
But  mainly  would  we  hope  to  be  benefited  by  the  stady  of 
meteorology  in  this  connection  by  comparing  the  vicisitades  oi 
atmospherical  heat,  as  indicated  by  the  range  of  temperature. 
Our  observations  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  several 
epidemics  attributed  to  malaria  and  considered  as  endemioal 
in  their  character  are  dependent  upon  sudden  changes*  of  tem- 
perature. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  continued  fevers  of  the 
rural  districts  Jof  the  South  miscalled  Typhoid,  are  of  this. 
class.  And  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  many  of  tb6 
Phlegmasia,  involving  as  they  do  the  internal  viscera  came 
under  the  same  general  head.  The  modus  operandi  of  such 
inflammations  is  easily  explained^upou  this  theory.  Daring  a 
warm  spell  of  weather  the  ^f^^^  is  in  a  relaxed  stato,  the  mo- 
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utihs  of 'the  exhalents  are  open  aad  upon  a  sudden  change  of 
temperature  they  become  contracted,  as  also  the  capillary  syrl 
t^m  of  blood-vessels,  the  result  is  that  an  overplus  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body  is  thrown  upon  the  internal  organs,  and  those  suf- 
fer most  which  are  in  the  weakest  state.  I  doubt  not  many 
diseases  are  generated  in  this  way  and  many  chronic  affections 
greatly  aggravated.  If  then  the  range  of  temperature  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  epidemics,  how  important  it  is 
for  the  profession  to  engage  more  fully  in  the  science  of  Me- 
teorology  in  connection  with  the  prevalence  of  diseases  in  spe* 
cial  localities,  by  which  coincidences  may  be  developed  in  such 
numbers  as  to  establish  by  the  most  indubitable  facts,  the  cau- 
ses  which  operate  in  the  production  of  disease. 

The  aqueous  and  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
have  we  doubt  not  also  much  to  do  In  originating  certain  dis- 
eases. Hence  the  Psychrometer  or  hygrometer  may  be  called 
into  service  by  the]  scientific  physician,  and  the  amount  of  hu* 
midity  in  the  atmosphere,  together  with  the  force  of  vapor  in 
inches,  and  the  relative  fraction  of  saturation  be  noted  and 
compared  with  the  statistics  of  prevalent  diseases.  By  this 
process  we  doubt  not  that  much  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
certain  morbid  affections,  particularly  those  of  an  endemical 
character.  My  impression  is  that  malaria  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  aqueous  vapors  in  the  air.  A  bad 
air  is  always  a  humid  air.  Hence  chemists  have  never  been 
able  by  the  most  minute  analyses  to  detect  any  poisonous  gases 
floating  in  the  air  where  endemical  diseases  prevail.  Possibly 
if  they  had  sought  for  them  in  the  aqueous  particles  of  the  at- 
mosphere instead  of  the  air  itself,  they  might  have  been  detec- 
ted. Heat,  moisture  and  vegetable  putrefaction  are  supposed 
to  be  the  generators  of  malaria.  As  it  is  not  a  gas  it  must  be 
held  in  solution  by  the  aqueous  vapors  of  the  air.  This  seamis 
to  be  proven  by  the  fact  that  at  night  when  vapors  are  more 
prevalent,  malaria  is  more  intense.  Hence  an  unacclimated 
person  may  pass  through  a  malarious  district  without  harm  un- 
less he  tarries  all  night,  in  that  event  he  is  almost  certain  to 
take  the  fever;  might  it  not  be  possible  that  well  conducted 
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hygrometrical  observations  in  malarious  districts^  might  t0n4 
to  lift  the  darkness  that  envelopes  the  whole  subject  of  tht 
etiology  of  endemical  diseases.  At  least  if  the  aqueous  theo« 
rjbe  true,  it  would  teach  the  intensity  of  the  poison  held  in 
solution  by  the  amount  of  vapor  in  the  air,  and  its  claims  to 
truth  might  be  vindicated,  by  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
malarious  fevers  during  seasons  of  dryness  or  humidity  as  tes- 
ted by  the  hygrometer. 

In  close  connection  with  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  its  electrical  condition,  for  the  vapors  which  rise  fix)m  the 
earth,  are  always  positively  electrified,  and  one  of  the  moat 
abundant  sources  of  atmospherical  electricity,  is  evaporation. 
By  the  electrometer  the  exact  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere 
may  be  ascertained  both  aa  to  its  character  and  intensity. — 
From  the  fact  tliat  this  principle  pervades  all  nature  and  is 
subject  to  such  rapid  variations,  that  it  is  intimately  connec- 
ted with  animal  and  vegetable  life,  that  it  has  to  do  not  only 
with  our  physical  but  our  moral  and  mental  being,  elevating 
or  depressing  the  spirits  according  to  the  state  of  the  nervoui 
system,  or  even  it  may  be  energizing  the  process  of  thought, 
as  acted  on  by  the  currents  of  electricity  in  the  air,  the  candid 
investigator  after  truth  is  forced  to  admit  that  it  has  much  to 
do  with  the  developement  of  all  that  class  of  diseases  in  which 
the  nervous  system  is  implicated.  Such  being  the  case,  how 
interesting  would  be  the  process  for  investigating  the  cau^ 
of  disease  by  the  actual  statistical  exhibit  of  their  develope- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  phases  of  electricity  in  the  at- 
mosphere as  ascertained  by  the  electrometer. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  only  admit  of  my  introducing 
the  plan,  which  in  my  opinion  will  be  productive  of  the  best 
possible  results  in  the  public  hygiene^  and  the  advancement  of 
medical  science.  Already  has  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  Meteorological  science  by 
the  establishment  of  various  points  of  observation  throughout 
the  country  and  the  world,  and  we  have  but  very  recently  re- 
ceived from  them  papers  on  the  connection  of  Meteorology  with 
agriculture,  climatology  &c.    So  exact  have  been  the  calcula- 
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tions  made  by  this  powerful  calculus,  as  that  isothermal  lines 
have  been  drawn  and  maps  made  indicating  the  thermal  and 
barometrical  conditions  of  every  part  of  the  country.  We 
would  simply  suggest  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  endea- 
vor through  their  agents,  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  medical 
practitioners  throughout  the  land  to  keep  statistical  records  of 
the  diseases  prevailing  in  the  localities]where  Meteorological 
observations  are  taken.  Thus  when  a  physician  is  sent  for  to 
a  patient,  let  him  determine  fully  the  character  of  the  disease 
knd  enquire  well  into  its  history;  when  he  ascertains  the  exact 
day  of  its  inception,  let  him  note  down  that  day,  the  name  of 
the  patient,  disease  &c.  Thus  in  the  prevalence  of  a  particu- 
lar epidemic  ol  any  kind,  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
will  be  ascertained  by  one  class  of  observers,  the  cases  of  dis- 
ease by  another,  and  much  light  will  necessarily  be  thrown  on 
their  etiology.  The  medical  practitioners  in  any  special  local- 
ity might  combine  and  have  both  classes  of  observations  taken 
for  their  own  benefit  in  the  absence  of  any  general  observa- 
tions of  the  kind. 

We  are  already  in  possession  of  many  statistical  fects  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,  which  we  may  hereafter  oflfer  to  the  puK 
lie  more  in  detail.  Our  present  intention  only  being  to  direct 
the  profession,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  particularly,  to 
a  new  and  interesting  field  of  scientific  investigation,  by  draw- 
ing an  outline  of  some  of  the  general  principles  involved  in 
this  question.  We  must  desist  from  prosecuting  the  subject 
any  farther  at  present. 


ARTICLE   II. 


Observations  upon  the  Physiology  ofAvMikn.  By  A.  M.  Parker, 
M.  D.  of  Campbell  Co.,  Ga. 

In  tracing  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  animals  and 
plants,  the  physiologist  is  forced  to  admit  that  conciousness  be 
longs  alone  to  the  former,  and  again  all  animals  however,  infe. 
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rior,  are  necessarily  endowed  with  special  sensation.  All  an^ 
mals  then  may  take  cognizance  of  their  ^own  existjenoe,  and 
to  some  extent  the  external  world,  and  may  nse  the  means 
they  possess  to  perpetuate  their  existence  and  reprodace  their 
species.  Although  the  organs  of  special  sensation  in  a  nam* 
ber  of  classes  have  not  as  yet  been  detected,  still  it  is  rational 
to  conclude  that  they  do  exist. 

The  oyster  makes  manifestations  of  its  sensibility  to  light; 
yet  no  specUil  organ  of  vision  has  been  detected  in  that  ani 
mal.  Who  but  a  naturalist  or  physiologist  would  ever  have 
thought  of  looking  in  a  grass-hoppers  legs  for  its  eyes?  M^ 
not  the  vibrating  cilia  of  a  Protozoon  possess  in  addition  to 
their  locomotive  property,  the  property  also  of  receiving  and 
conveying  sonorour^  vibrations  to  the  sensorium,  or  have  ^^ 
sense  of  feeling,  seeing,  smell^or  taste  ?  It  is  just  and  philoao- 
phical  to  conclude  that  all  animals  are  endowed  with  the  facul- 
ty of  hearing;  however  the  function  may  be  performed,  it  ipt 
nevertheless  the  fulfillment  of  the  design  of  the  great  Physiolo- 
gical Lawgiver,  who  never  wrought  in  vain.  As  we  ascend  in 
the  scale  of  animal  existence  the  organ  becomes  more  and  more 
complex,  till  in  man  it  arrives  at  its  perfection.  And  thir 
complexity  of  contrivance  in  the  ear  of  man  is  doubtless  inten* 
ded  by  the  great  Author  of  nature  to  give  him  a  greater  power 
of  discriminating  sounds  than  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  researches  of  science  in  Phys- 
iology and  acoustics  have  failed  to  furnish  to  the  scientific 
world,  a  satisfactory  theory  in  relation  to  the  uses  of  the  vari- 
ous parts,  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  is  not  so  with  the  eye. 
The  manner  in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  let  fell  upon  the  re- 
tina so  as  to  imprint  the  visual  object  is  fully  and  satisfectorily 
exemplified  in  au  artificial  eye.  And  it  was  not  without  the 
laws  of  the  refraction  of  light  in  difierent  media  that  the  laws 
of  vision  were  explained.  Here  all  the  conditions  could  be 
imitated  by  art.  And  a  like  imitation^  of  the  conditions  in 
the  phenomena  of  sound  will  be  requisite  to  explain  all  the 
uses  of  an  organ  of  hearing.  Neurological,  nor  Pathological 
nor  comparative  anatomical  research,  isolated  or  combined, 
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will  ever  be  able  to  solve  the  whole  of  the  qaestiori  without  a 
farther  developement  in  acoustics.  Sonorous  vilirations  have 
the  most  various  directions  and  the  most  equal  rate  of  succes- 
sion, are  transmitted  by  all  media  without  modification^  how- 
ever numerous  their  lines  of  intersection  ;  and  wherever  these 
&U  upon  the  auditory  nerve  they  must  cause  the  sensation  of 
corresponding  sounds.  Yet  withal  we  have  a  theory  which 
must  pass  for  the  true  one  till  the  true  one  is  discovered.  It 
is  probable  that  the  various  parts  are  adapted  each  to  receive 
impressions  (speaking  of  the  internal  ear)  of  a  particular  char- 
acter ;  for  instance,  the  directions  would  be  indicated  by  one 
part  of  the  organ,  the  pitch  of  sounds  by  another. 

The  essential  part  of  an  organ  of  hearing  is  a  nerve  endow- 
ed with  the  peculiar  property  of  receiving  and  conveying  so- 
noibus  vibrations  to  the  seat  of  consciousness.  In  some  of  the 
invertebrate  animals,  the  nerve  is  distributed  to  a  membrane 
Hning  a  little  cavity  in  the  solid  framework  of  the  head  with- 
out any  external  opening.  The  sound  then  can  only  be  prop- 
agated through  the  solid  walls.  But  in  the  higher  forms  of 
this  apparatus  there  is  a  small  aperture  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane upon  which  the  external  medium  can  at  once  act  Thus 
we  see,  in  the  cavity,  the  vestibule  of  higher  animals,  and  in 
the  membrane  the  fenestra  ovalis.  In  the  lowest  byclostome 
fishes  a  ^single  unular  passage  proceeds  from  the  vestibule 
which  may  be  considered  a  semi-circular  canal  and  the  audi- 
tory nerve  distributed  to  its  lining  membrane.  In  the  Lam- 
prey we  find  such  canals.  Ascending  higher,  we  find  the 
three  semi-circular  canals.  Otolithes  are  found  in  fishes  and 
some  rudiments  of  a  cochlea.  It  is  said  that  in  several  tribes 
of  fishes,  the  organ  of  hearing  has  a  peculiar  relation  with  the 
air  bladder,  which  appears  to  be  intended  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose to  the  Eustachian  tube  of  higher  animals.  In  the  true 
reptiles  a  tympanic  cavity  is  added,  and  the  chain  of  bones  and 
a  rudiment  of  a  cochlea.  In  Amphibia,  frequently  no  tym- 
panic cavity  is  found.  But  when  there  is  a  distinct  tympanic 
cavity,  there  is  also  a  Eustachian  tube  connecting  it  with  the 
fauces.    The  tympanic  cavity  in  true  reptiles   possesses  the 
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fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotundura.  In  birds,  the  cochlea 
instead  of  being  spiral,  is  nearly  straight,  and  the  tympanum 
communicates  with  the  cavities  of  the  cranial  bones,  and  thus 
adds  to  the  intensity  of  sounds  by  resonance.  In  all  the  mam- 
malia, the  internal  ear  is  generally  found  upon  the  same  plan 
as  it  presents  in  man.  The  Labyrinth  in  some  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata,  contains  no  Otolithes.  In  man  we  have  then,  the 
external  ear,  the  meatus  externus,  the  membrana  tympani,  the 
tympanic  cavity,  the  chain  of  bones,  the  fenestra  ovalis  and 
fenestra  rotundum,  the  vestibule,  the  three  semi-circular  canals 
and  cochlea,  which  are  the  bony  and  membranous  laby- 
rinth upon  which  is  spread  the  auditory  nerve  continuing  to  or 
from  the  brain  which  is  the  great  seat  of  the  mind  and  con- 
sciousness. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  means  by 
which  sounds  are  propagated  : 

Ist.  By  Reciprocation,  as  when  two  strings  of  equal  size, 
length  and  tension  are  placed  along  side  of  each  other,  and 
one  of  them  be  sounded  with  a  violin  bow,  the  other  will  be 
thrown  into  reciprocal  vibration. 

2d.  By  Resonance,  as  when  a  tuning  fork  in  vibration  is 
placed  upon  a  sound  board,  the  latter  divides  itself  into  parts, 
each  of  which  reciprocates  and  increases  the  sound  of  the  tun- 
ing fork,  though  the  sound  board  have  no  definite  fundamen- 
tal note,  the  same  sound  board  acting  equally  well  for  a  tun* 
ing  fork  of  several  degrees  of  pitch.  But  when  a  smaller  body 
is  used  for  resonance,  it  is  essential  there  should  be  a  relation 
between  its  fundamental  note  and  that  of  the  sounding  body; 
otherwise,  no  distinct  resonance  is  produced.  Thus,  if  a  tun- 
ing fork  in  vibration  be  held  over  a  column  of  air  in  a  tube  of 
such  length  that  the  same  note  would  be  given  by  its  vibration, 
its  sound  will  be  reciprocated.  But  if  the  sound  of  the  air  in 
the  tube  would  by  its  fundamental  note  produce  an  octave  be- 
low this,  the  sound  will,  by  separating  into  segments,  be  that 
bf  resonance.  Or  the  column  of  air  may  divide  itself  into  parts 
BO  as  to  sound  the  12th,  15th,  17th,  19th,  20th  or  22d,  each  or 
all  of  these  sounding  at  the  same  time  in  harmony  with  the 
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fundamental  note  iteelf,  and  producing  what  is  called  ''  grave 
harmonies/'  It  is  upon  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  of  acous- 
tics that  much  of  the  heauty  of  harmony  depends.  And  it  ex* 
hibits  too,  that  as  the  divisions  of  the  musical  scale  are  found- 
ed in  nature,  and  not  in  the  mere  arbitrary  rules  of  art,  so  is 
the  organ  of  hearing  in  man  wisely  adapted  to  reciprocate  and 
be  delighted  with  the  sounds  of  harmony  or  melody.  Pfiga- 
nini,  the  violinist,  was  thus  enabled  to  play  regular  harmonies 
upon  a  single  string  of  the  violin.  Man  is  not  the  only  ani- 
mal that  appreciates  music.  We  have  heard  of  a  horse  that 
seemed  to  take  deliglitin  hearing  his  master's  violin. 

3rd.  Vibrations  of  Conduction  are  those  by  which  sounds 
are  ordinarily  propagated ;  and  these  may  be  more  rapidly 
through  solids,  next  through  liquids,  next  through  aeriform, 
imdnot  at  all  through  a  vacuum,  (MuUer's  experiments  in 
Carpenter's  Elements  of  Physiology.)  The  intensity  of  sound 
is  greatly  diminished  in  passing  from  a  gaseous  to  a  liquid  me- 
dium; but  if  a  tense  membrane  be  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  the  sonorous  undulations  are  communicated  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  with  great  intensity.  This  explains  the 
process  of  hearing  in  those  animals  which  receive  the  sounds 
in  or  through  air,  but  have  no  tympanic  apparatus.  Sonorous 
vibrations  are  communicated  without  any  perceptible  loss  of 
intensity  from  air  to  water  when  to  the  membrane  forming  the 
medium  of  cuuununication  there  is  attached  a  short  solid  body 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  and  is  alone  in 
contact  with  the  water ;  applicable  to  amphibia  and  animals 
living  in  air,  but  destitute  of  tympanic  apparatus. 

A  small  solid  body  fixed  in  an  opening  by  means  of  a  bor- 
der of  membrane,  so  as  to  be  moveable,  communicates  sono- 
rous vibrations  from  air  on  one  side  to  water,  or  the  fluid  of  the 
labyrinth,  on  the  other,  much  better  than  solid  media  not  so 
constructed. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  rendered  tense  or  lax  by  the  re 
flex  action  of  the  tympani  muscles;  on  the  same  principle  it  is 
supposed  that  the  iris  of  the  eye  contracts  or  dilates  according 
as  the  light  is  intense  or  not,  and  by  this  means  the  membrane 
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can  be  made  to  reciprocate  grave  or  acute  sounds.  It  receives 
the  sonorous  vibrations  and  communicates  them  to  the  chain 
of  bones  and  by  these  they  are  conducted  more  directly  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  but  there  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  re- 
sonance in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  which  has  an  addition* 
al  force  by  virtue  of  the  mastoid  cells.  In  this,  not  only  the 
fenestra  rotundum  and  fenestra  ovalis  are  affected  by  the  vib- 
rations, but  also  the  external  walls  of  the  labyrinth.  No  won- 
der that  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  receives  the  sonorous  impul- 
ses, however  slight,  when  it  is  considered  what  powerful  means 
are  at  work  in  the  communication  of  sounds. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  semicircular  canals  have  for  their  pe- 
culiar function  the  reception  of  impressions  by  which  we  distin- 
guish the  direction  of  sounds,  and  that  the  cochlea  enables  us 
to  estimate  the  pitch.  But  as  these  are  merely  hypothetical 
opinions,  of  which  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof,  it  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  say  more  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  more  spe- 
cial functions  of  these  will  ever  be  discovered,  except,  perhaps 
by  some  experimenter,  who  must  be  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
sound,  and  must  imitate  the  ear  in  all  its  physical  parts. — 
Locked  up  as  these  arc  in  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal 
bone,  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  satisfactory  experiment.  The 
object  of  the  Eustachian  tube  appears  to  be  the  maintenance  of 
the  equilibrium  between  the  external  and  internal  air,  by  which 
the  vibrations  are  rendered  free.  It  also  serves  the  purpose  ot 
conveying  away  the  mucus  secretions  from  the  tympanum  by 
the  vibrating  cilia  lining  its  mucus  surface,  to  the  cavity  of  the 
throat.  The  cartilage  of  the  external  ear  which  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  meatus,  by  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  re- 
flects and  conducts  the  sound ;  but  this  is  more  properly  the 
function  of  the  concha;  by  all  these  means,  however,  it  is  con- 
densed and  conducted  to  the  membrana  tympani.  The  func- 
tions of  the  meatus  are  three-fold :  1st  to  convey  the  sonoroos 
vibrations  directly  to  the  membrane ;  2d,  the  vibrations  are  con- 
veyed along  the  walls  by  conduction  ;  3d,  the  air  which  it  con- 
tains like  all  insulated  bodies  of  air,  increases  the  intensity  of 
sound  by  resonance. 


It  i8  upon  the  application  of  the  principles  of  sound  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sound  rather,  that  the  stethescope  is 
made.  This  instrument  is  intended  to  insulate  or  circumscribe 
a  particular  part  of  thel)odj  in  auscultation,  rather  than  to  in- 
crease the  intensity  of  sound,  which  it  does  but  slightly  if  at 
all.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  even  with  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  acoustics,  the  instrument  ha»  not  received  a 
greater  degree  of  attention,  and,  consequently  of  improvement* 
Why,  with  our  knowledge  of  resonance  may  not  an  instru 
ment  be  constructed  by  which  the  intensity  of  sound  may  be 
greatly  augmented  ?  Any  such'  instrument  that  would  mate, 
rially  assist  the  physician  in  forming  his  diagnosis  of  the  vis- 
cera would  be  a  rich  boon,  and  would  crown  the  inventor 
with  immortal  honor. 

Sound  is  propagated  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  1142  ft. 
per  second,  while  light  is  transmitted  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
miles  per  second.  While  light  therefore  travels  from  the  sun 
to  the  earth  95,000,000  of  miles  in  eight  minutes  of  time,  sound 
would  require  (all  contingencies  [removed)  several  years,  say 
13^  years  in  traveling  the  same  distance.  In  this  comparison 
we  perceive  at  once  that  vision  is  afiected  ordinarily  long  be- 
fore sound  could  reach  the  ear.  With  these  phenomena  every 
one  is  familiar  in  the  ordinary  occurrencies  of  life. 

A  slight  impulse  communicated  to  th«  auditory  nerve,  excites 
a  momentory  sensation  of  sound ;  but  a  series  of  such  impul- 
ses is  necessary  to  produce  a  musical  tone,  the  acutoness  or 
depth  of  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  produced.  A  spring  submitted  to  the  action  of 
a  revolving  toothed  wheel  will  give  a  double  impulse  for  each 
tooth  that  strikes  it,  and  the  graveness  or  acuteness  is  govern- 
ed by  the  number  of  impulses,  and  not  by  the  loudness  or  soft- 
ness. The  number  of  vibrations  or  impulses  of  a  musical  string 
is,  according  to  its  length,  M.  Savart  found  by  experiment  tha* 
the  range  of  acuteness  or  gravity  of  sounds  or  tones  apprecia 
ble  by  the  human  ear  was  in  the  acutest,  24,000  vibrations  pe 
second,  and  in  the  gravest  tone  7  or  8  impulses  per  second.--.^ 
In  regard  to  the  length  of  time  which  a  sonorous  impression 


remaios  upon  the  ear  it  is  uncertain.  M.  Savart  found  tliat 
several  teetb  might  be  removed  from  the  toothed  wheel  with 
oat  any  perceptible  brake  in  the  sounds 

It  woald  depend  npon  the  natural  or  acquired  acuteness  or 
BlownesB  in  different  individuals  of  their  perception  of  sensory 
impressions,  just  as  the  rule  varies  on  the  same  account  in  re- 
gard to  vision.  The  power  of  distinguishing  the  direction  of 
sounds  and  their  distance  also,  is  acquired  by  the  attention 
which  the  mind  involuntarily  gives  to  certain  variations  in 
space,  with  which  the  young  become  more  and  more  acquain- 
ted in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion  and  of 
mind  becomes  developed;  and  also,'by  the  comparative  loud* 
ness  or  softness  of  sounds  with  which  he  is  familiar.  The 
sensation  or  consciousness  of  sound  occurs  in  the  brain. 

The  subjective  phenomena  of  sound  have  their  origin 
somewhere  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  between  it  and  the 
periphery,  which  are  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  periphery, 
and  the  causes  are  frequently  if  not  always  obscure.  On  the 
flrst  inhalation  o(  sulphuric  ether  for  its  ezhilarant  efiects, 
the  writer  of  this  experienced  the  delightful  sounds  of  many 
tiny  musical  bells,  which  gradually  died  away  as  he  imagined 
he  sailed  up  without  effort  in  the  moon-lit  air,  whence  descend, 
ing  back  amongst  his  friends  he  alternated  between  high  step- 
ping and  friendly  manifestations  till  its  effects  wore  off. 

The  distance  at  which  sound  may  be  heard  depends  upon 
the  smallest  amount  of  impediments,  all  of  which  being  re- 
moved it  can  be  heard  over  100  miles.  One  instance  of  this  is 
given  in  the  history  of  the  fatal  siege  of  the  Alamo,  Texas. 

The  nearness  of  sound  may  be  exemplified  by  irritating  the 
short  stiff  hairs  of  the  meatus.  And  painful  loudness  is  felt 
when  an  insect  encroaches  in  that  sacred  cavity.  But  en- 
croachments of  that  character  are  much  less  frequent  than  they 
would  be  but  for  the  unctions  cerumen  secreted  by  the  follicles 
of  the  meatus  and  which  is  repugnant  to  the  smell  of  insects, 
another  instance  of  the  nearness  of  sound,  I  conjecture,  is  the 
bursting  of  a  bubble  of  cerumen  and  giving  rise  to  "death-bell" 
as  it  is  superstitiously  called.    Loudness  of  sounds  may  be 


borne  with  a  much  less  degree  of  discoinfort  if  there  be  no  dis- 
cord. Even  in  sounds  moderately  loud,  discordant  noted,  bj 
producing  a  jarring  in  the  membrane,  inflict  pain  and  disgust, 
especially  in  a  refined  musical  ear.  Imagine  twelve  or  fifteen 
locomotive  engines  in  full  blast,  each  whistle  blowing  its  own 
note  which  discords  with«all  the  rest  and  you  may  have  an  idea 
of  the  painfulness  of  discord.  It  is  more  intolerable  than 
the  roaring  cannon  which  may  be  heard  ten  times  as  £u*. — 
Another  disagreeable  sensation  of  sound  is  produced  by  sera* 
ping  a  dry  reed  with  a  knife,  producing  chilliness  or  "crawling 
of  the  flesh." 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  instructive  to  consider 
the  usefulness  of  sound  in  its  application  to  natural  language, 
in  man  as  well  as  the  inferior  animals.  How  the  sounds  with 
which  man  was  familiar  in  his  primeval  state  were  gradnally  de- 
veloped into  natural  or  spoken  language :  how,  by  the  use  oi 
hieroglyphics  and  signs,  written  language  was  developed. 
How  "Young  America's  "  were  taunted  by  the  "  Old  Fogies" 
of  those  olden  times;  how,  despite  those  taunts,  the  improve, 
ments  and  developments  in  science,  hitherto  traditionary,  be- 
came their  own  recorders  in  a  written  language ;  how  then  it 
became  necessary  for  convenience  sake  that  the  essays  of  the 
learned  were  put  in  print ;  how,  now  language  is  made  to  get 
into  the  electric  current  to  be  silently  conveyed  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  telegraphic  wire,  where  educated  eyes  are  the 
ready  interpreters;  how,  by  these  artificial  sounds  nation 
can  converse  with  nation. 

The  majesty  of  sound  was  heard  in  chaos  in  the  Creator's 
voice^  when  He  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light" 
Thus  was  our  subject  first  honored,  and  thus  was  sound  the 
honored  agency  of  the  Deity  in  the  creation  of  that  subtle 
agent  about  the  nature  of  which  philosophers  quarrel.  Ye 
philosophers  cease  your  controversy  about  light,  and  tell  me 
what  is  nervous  influence  ?  What  is  life  ?  What  is  the  soul 
of  man?  What  is  the  resurrection?  Ah  !  your  reason  may 
toil  in  vain  !  Look  and  bow  to  the  Revelation  of  God.  He 
hath  power  to  take  away  your  nervous  influence  with  your 


natural  life !  Bat  there  is  another  influence,  another  life 
behind  this,  and  mysteriously  identified  with  it.  It  is  that 
of  the  soul  immortal.  He  that  gave  these  and  with  them  do- 
minion over  all  the  earth,  hath  power  to  reunite  them  in  the 
Resurrection,  element  to  element,  function  to  function,  if  need 
be,  atom  to  atom. 

The  superiority  of  man  over  the  rest  of  the  animal  creatioa 
derives  proof  from  a  thousand  sources.  Whether  we  look  at 
his  superior  anatomical  structure,  or  the  more  complex  and 
various  powers  of  mind,  or  at  the  inmost  recesses  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  soul,  all  go  to  prove  the  truth  of  Revelation,  where 
it  is  said  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Yet  with  all 
man's  superior  endowments,  his  wisdom  is  foolishness  with 
€k>d.  And  whether  I  behold  man  in  his  lordly  domain,  til- 
ling the  soil,  navigating  the  ocean,  or  wielding  the  imple- 
ments of  art,  scanning  the  depths  of  nature's  laboratory,  in 
the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms;  or  drawing 
out  the  long  hidden  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  where 

«  ThroQglumi  the  galaxy's  extended  line, 
Unnumbered  orbs  in  gay  confusion  shine, 
Where  every  star  that  gilds  the  gloom  of  night 
With  the  faint  tremblings  of  a  distant  light, 
Perhaps  illumes  some  system  of  its  own 
With  the  strong  influence  of  a  radiant  sun." 

In  it  all  I  but  see  a  grand  confirmation  of  the  supremacy 
and  glory  of  God. 


ARTICLE.    III. 


Frolapsus  Uteri.  By  J.  G.  Westmoreland,  M.  D.,  Prof  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

So  diversified  have  been  the  views  of  physicians  in  regard 
to  the  true  nature  of  this  uterine  displacement,  that  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  very  little  is  known  of  the  pathologic 


oai  conuiuon,  or  \aw»  ui9  aiBpiKcemeui  is  voe  revuu  oi  aieease- 
of  the  uterus  and  its  appeadages,  aud  may  be  found  in  differ- 
ent conditions  of  these  organs.  The  latter,  we  may  conclude, 
is  p  true  solution  of  the  diffi.ulty.  The  uterus  is  maintained 
in  its  proper  position  by  a  healthy  condition  of  the  vagina, 
ligaments  and  the  organ  itself;  and  even  then,  in  a  subject  of 
naturally  lax  fibre,  sometimes  slight  displacements  occur.  As, 
then,  the  tendency  of  disease,  such  as  chronic  inflammation, 
ulceration,  jcc,  in  any  part,  is  to  destroy  the  tone,  vigor  and 
strength  of  the  tissues  implicated,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  engorgement  of  the  uterus,  and  the  consequent  irritation, 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  this  organ  and  the  contiguous 
structures,  will  so  destroy  the  natural  tone  and  strength  of 
those  parts  which  support  the  organ  in  its  normal  position, 
that  they  no  longeV  perform  their  functions  properly,  and  pro- 
lapsus is  the  result  Again,  any  mechanical  pressure  from 
above,  pressing  upon  the  womb  continually,  may  overcome  the 
natural  support,  and  bring  about  the  precise  state  of  things,  so 
far  as  respects  the  position,  as  is  found  to  exist  from  disease,  as 
above  stated.  Indeed  disease  of  these  organs  may  be  set  up 
by  such  mechanical  causes,  concomitantly  with  the  displace- 
ment; hence  the  great  difficulty  in  many  cases  in  determining 
the  primary  difficulty  or  source  of  the  evil.  One  of  the  most 
fruitful  mechanical  causes  of  uterine  disease  and  displacement 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  habits  of  dress  among  females. 
I  am  frequently  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of  greater  liability 
to  uterine  disturbance  for  the  last  few  years  than  formerly,  and 
am  constrained  to  answer  that  the  habit  of  suspending  the  moat 
weighty  of  the  clothing  from  the  waist,  subjects  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  viscera  to  pressure  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
clothing  thus  worn,  and  from  this  cause  the  pressure  is  greater 
in  the  erect  position,  when  the  uterus  from  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation is  least  calculated  to  resist  it.  The  supposed  increased 
frequency  of  female  disease  is  accounted  for  in  the  change  of  the 
habitaof  that  sex  in  other  respects,  such  as  exeicise  sleeping,  kc. 
&o.,  but  we  find  those  who  adopt  the  most  approved  hygienic 
coarse  in  these  respeets,  not  to  any  great  extent  exempt  above 
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those  who  sabject  themselves  to  a  less  enervating  and  tonic 
course  of  life.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  there  seems  to 
be  ^^  increasing  tendency  to  uterine  disease,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  change  in  the  customs  or  habits  of  life  among  femaU  • 
likely  to  affect  them  in  this  respect,  except  that  of  dress,  I  can 
but  conclude  that  to  corsets  and  heavy  skirts  must  be  attributed 
the  increased  suffering  in  this  particular. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  displacement 
which  heads  this  article  is  only  the  result  of  other  disease ;  but 
as  this  condition  of  the  uterus,  as  regards  position  in  the  pelvis, 
has  been  set  down  among  the  catalogue  of  diseases,  and  as  it 
has  been  thought  of  and  treated  under  this  name,  it  is  proper 
to  consider  the  causes  of  this  displacement  under  it.  Now,  as 
the  paramount  consideration  in  the  investigation  of  disease,  is 
the  palliation  or  cure,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
various  remedies  for  Prolapsus  should  be  considered  in  its  treat- 
ment. 

It  would  have  been  much  better  for  suffering  females  had 
Prolapsus  uteri  never  been  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  uterine 
diseases ;  for  with  the  attention  of  the  physician  fixed  exclusive- 
ly on  remedying  the  displacement ;  in  the  application  of  treat- 
ment, injury  time  and  again  has  been  done  in  those  mechanical 
appliances  intended  to  support  the  falling  womb. 

Suppose,  as  we  have  said.  Prolapsus  should  result  from 
chronic  inflammation  or  other  disease  of  the  uterus,  vagina  or 
other  neighboring  parts,  and  to  restore  and  keep  in  place  the 
descended  uterus,  a  pessary  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  alrea- 
dy irritated  surfaces  of  these  organs.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, does  not  every  practical  physician  know  that  the  radical  die- 
ease  from  which  the  displacement  hasoccured,  will  be  aggra- 
vated ?  Pessaries,  though  useful  in  some  cases  of  Prolapsus, 
are  far  from  being  admissible  in  a  majority  of  instances,  where 
this  state  of  the  organ  is  found.  A  support  to  the  abdominal 
viscera,  so  as  to  prevent  their  weight  upon  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus  may  be  of  more  general  use  in  uterine  disease  with  * 
tendency  to  Prolapsus ;  for  this  maybe  instituted  without  detri*^ 
ment  to  the  primary  amotion  of  tJie  womb  during  its  Ts4i<mal 
treatment 
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Influtnce  of  Anatomy  on  the  March  of  Oiviltzation:  By  J.  C.  NoTT 

M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Louieivna. 

The  Bcienoe  of  medicine  is  so  widely  separated  from  the  range  of  thought 
of  the  greac  mass  of  mankind,  (even  of  those  who  have  been  liberally 
educated)  that  few,  out  of  our  profession,  have  any  proper  appreciation  of 
tlie  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  its  various  branches  and 
other  departments  of  human  knowladge,  and  a  still  smaller  number  have 
any  idea  of  the  immense  influence  the  medical  profession  has  exercised 
on  the  march  of  civilization.  Could  the  people  and  their  legislators  be 
made  fully  sensible  of  the  truths  I  propose  to  set  forth,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  award  to  medical  colleges,  the  credit  which  they  justly  merit. 
Few  States  in  the  Union  have  fostered  these  institutions  with  such  liberal 
hands  as  that  of  Louisiana,  and  yet  her  people  are  already  feeling  benefits 
which  will  increase  from  year  to  year.  But  my  object  now  is  not  simply 
to  show  that  we  are  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  education  from 
year  to  year,  and  supplying  the  population  with  more  intelligent  and  more 
skilful  physicians,  but  that  while  we  place  the  science  of  medicine  on  a 
more  elevated  platform,  we,  at  the  same  time,  elevate  all  other  departments 
of  knowledge  with  it.  As  my  space  will  not  permit  allusion  to  other  de- 
partments of  medical  education,  as  chemistry,  botany,  etc.,  I  shall  con- 
fine my  illustrations  simply  to  that  of  Anatomy,  to  which  too  little  import- 
ance is  attached  by  those  outside  of  our  profession,  and  I  might  add  with 
truth,  by  too  many  in  the  profession. 

So  legitimately  are  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge  connected 
together,  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  full  value  of  any 
one,  or  its  influence  on  others,  however  disconnected  they  may  seem.  It 
may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  there  exists  no  science,  or  no  de- 
partment of  knowledge  so  isolated,  that  it  does  not  receive  light  direct  or 
indirect  from  others. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  aU  knowltdgc  u  derived  from 
the  Uvdy  of  nature.  The  mind  of  man  comes  into  the  world  a  blank, 
and  wodd  remain  so  were  it  cut  off  from  the  observation  and  study  of 
objects  of  nature.  Locke,  in  his  immortal  work  on  the  understanding 
1  the  flnt  to  develope  fully  the  great  truth  that  all  knowledge  eomee 


througb  onr  senses,  for  thoagh  the  mind  in  its  progress  may  develope  cer- 
tain abstract  ideas,  even  these,  if  closely  anaylsed,  will  be  found  to  have 
their  ground  work  in  ideas  received  through  the  senses.  Imagine  a  man 
who  had  never  aeen  an  object  in  nature — ^who  had  never  heard  a  sound — 
who  had  never  felt,  smelt  or  tasted,  and  ask  what  abstract  ideas  his  mind 
could  originate,  that  would  possess  form  or  value.  In  fact,  all  our  knowl- 
edge is  the  result  of  the  action  of  our  minds  on  materials  derived  from 
o'>servation  of  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  external  world.  The 
boasted  mind  of  man  can  invent  nothing  but  falsehood — ^all  science — all 
knowledge  is  but  the  discovery  of  facts  of  nature  and  their  relations. — 
What,  for  example,  is  the  noble  science  of  astronomy?  It  is  no  invention 
of  man.  The  master  minds  of  Newton,  Kepler,  Laplace.  Herschel,  Lev- 
erier  and  others,  have  but  discovered  a  few  of  the  laws  which  have  gov- 
erned the  celestial  bodies  for  millions  of  years.  So  with  mathematics* 
natural  philosophy,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  chemistry,  anatomy,  etc. 

Every  proposition  in  Euclid  is  based  on  a  law  of  nature.  It  wa.s  not 
Euclid  that  made  the  right  angle  of  a  triangle  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
other  two  angles — or  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides.  When  the  chemist  tells  us  that  all 
Bubstances  in  nature  may  be  resolved  into  some  sixty  simple  elements — 
that  these  may  be  recombined  to  form  well  known  inorganic  compounds ; 
and  that  they  combine  in  certain  definite  proportions,  ho  only  proclaims 
diRcoveiies  of  beautiful  laws  of  nature. 

How  stands  the  case  with  our  own  science  of  medicine?  What  are 
we  daily  striving  at?  Is  it  not  simply  to  extend  our  di^coveriesf  We 
seek  with  the  dissecting  knife  and  microscope  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  body.  We  seek  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
its  functions,  and  the  action  of  morbid  causes  upon  it;  and  we  seek  in  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  for  remedies  to  heal  its  maladies.  Ev- 
ery new  splint  the  surgeon  shapes,  or  new  instrument  he  brin^  to  light, 
is  but  an  appliance  to  carry  out  a  mechanical  principle  which  exists  in 
nature. 

We  may  then,  I  think,  fairly  assume  the  truth  of  the  two  propositions 
thus  briefly  alluded  to :  First,  That  the  mind  of  man  commences  its  ex- 
istence in  darkness,  and  would  remain  so,  were  it  not  for  the  perceptions 
received  through  the  five  senses,  which  place  us  in  relation  with  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Second,  All  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  observation 
of  nature,  and  the  operation  of  our  minds  upon  ideas  so  obtained. 

If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  mind  of  man  is  enlightened  and  expanded 
by  the  study  of  nature,  it  is  evident  that  the  wide  field  covered  by  the 
floienea  of  anatomy  must  yield    the  richest  of  all  harvests,  and  one  well 
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wortliy  of  the  great  mindB  of  Cimer,  Pakiy  BkuiTille,  QeoSroyy  St.  Hi- 
hire,  Agaeni,  John  Himtery  Owen,  Leidy,  and  many  odiera,  who  have 
not  only  widely  extended  tlie  horiion  of  apeeolatiyey  bat  of  naefol  knowl- 
edge. 

You  must  not  eommit  the  grave  error  of  thinking  that  the  science  of 
anatomy  belongs  to  the  doetor's  shop  alone.  On  the  contrary,  anatomy  in 
its  more  general  and  philosophic  acceptation,  is  the  Science  of  Oryamza- 
tiaiif  considered  in  the  different  living  beings,  from  the  simplest  zoophyte 
up  to  man.  The  series  of  organised  beings  forms  an  immense  chain,  the 
extent  of  which  the  accumulated  labors  of  ages  has  not  been  able  to  mea- 
sure. The  air,  the  earth,  the  mighty  deep  are  all  populated  by  living 
beings,  which,  by  their  infinite  variety  of  organisation,  form  and  size,  at- 
test the  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  nature.  Thus  while  among  the  mam- 
miffers  life  b  maintiuned  by  the  most  complicated  apparatus,  we  find  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  animals,  like  the  hydra,  polyps,  etc.,  which 
have  been  alternately  ranged  with  animals  and  vegetables.  Nor  are  the 
variedes  in  size  less  striking,  ranging  from  the  mammoth  or  whale  down 
to  the  animalculsdy  a  million  of  which  the  microscope  discovers  in  a  single 
drop  of  water.  Even  the  animalculae,  so  infinitely  small  to  our  sense^i 
may  in  turn  become  gigantic,  compared  to  others  yet  to  be  discovered 
wiUi  more  perfect  instruments. 

You  at  once  perceive  then  that  anatomy  is  the  most  vast  of  all  sciences — 
far  too  vast  for  any  one  mind.  Hence  the  necessity  of  dividing  it  up  into 
many  departments,  any  one  of  which  may  fully  occupy  the  lifetime  of  one 


We  shall  proceed  to  point  out  in  succession,  the  connection  between 
anatomy  and  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge, viz:  mental  philosophy,  fine  arta,  zoology,  geology,  jurisprudence, 
political  economy,  ethnology,  natural  and  revealed  religion,  etc. 

1st.  Let  us  inquire  what  connection  exists  between  anatomy  and  men* 
tal  philosophy  ?  Science  b  one  thing — religion  is  another,  and  should  in 
the  present  sensitive  state  of  the  public  mind,  be  kept  as  much  apart  as 
possible,  and  it  is  not  our  desire  here  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  soul,  or 
immortal  part  of  man;  but  the  mind,  the  intellectual potcSrs,  are  clearly 
functions  of  that  organ  called  the  brain,  and  we  should  commence  our 
study  of  the  mind,  by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  organ  from  which 
it  emanates.  The  mind  is  almost  null  in  the  new  born  infant — it  grows 
and  gains  strength  on  to  mature  age — it  is  deranged  by  disease  of  the 
brain,  and  is  annihilated  by  compression  and  other  injuries.  Every  thing, 
then,  proves  that  its  intellectual  functions  depend  upon  the  integrity  of 
tbeanatamical  structure  of  th«  brain» 
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tbraagb  Ibe  mamniftlift,  birds,  reptiles^and  fiabes^  we  find  tbat  the  brain 
becomes  smaller  and  less  perfect,  one  organ  affcer  another  is  diminished  or 
)eft  out,  until  in  the  lowest  links  but  little  brain  and  little  intelligence  is 
kft  If  we  pass  on  from  the  Verte^ataj  through  the  three  remaining 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  viz:  Articulata,  the  Molhrcay  and  the 
Badiata,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  the  brain,  but  the  entire  nervous  sys* 
tern  disappear^  and  even  the  special  organs  of  sense. 

It  is  by  anatomy,  then^  that  the  mental  philosopher  has  been  able  to 
study  and  analyze  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  He 
can  go  back  and  commence  almost  at  the  worm,  and  by  following  on  the 
chain  upwards  through  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and  warm-blooded  animals, 
discover  that  one  organ  after  another  is  added,  each  of  which  has  its  spe- 
cial use,  until  he  reaches  such  structures  as  the  brains  of  Napoleon,  New 
ton  and  Locke. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  one  of  the  great  results  of  comparative  anat- 
omy. It  is  the  ground  work  of  mental  philosophy,  and  no  intellect,  how- 
ever gigantic,  could  ever  trace  the  connection  between  mind  and  matter, 
without  the  dissecting  knife  and  microscope. 

Even  sculpture  and  painting,  those  twin  arts,  that  so  charm  the  eye- 
refine  the  taste,  and  expand  the  mind  of  man,  are  not  less  indebted  to  the 
aid  of  anatomy  for  the  high  perfection  to  which  they  have  attained  in  our 
day.  A  certain  amount  of  anatomical  instruction  is  now  considered  as  es- 
sential in  every  school  of  design.  What  excellence  could  the  historical 
painter  attain,  without  a  knowledge  of  those  muscles  of  the  face  which 
give  expression  to  the  various  passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind ;  or  of 
those  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  which  give  expression  to  the  motions  and 
attitudes  of  living  man?  The  most  beautiful  object  in  nature  to  us,  is  the 
human  form  divine ;  who  can  gaze  upon  the  Apollo  or  the  Venus,  the  La- 
oooon,  or  the  dying  Gladiator;  without  the  most  pleasurable  emotion;  and 
they  give  us  pleasure  because  they  are  true  to  nature.  It  may  be  said  th  I 
the  sculptors  who  produced  these  unrivalled  works  of  art,  lived  in  a  day 
when  dissections  were  not  tolerated,  and  anatomy  was  in  its  infancy.  In 
reply,  we  say,  that  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  even  the  names  of  many 
of  the  artists,  and  therefore  can  know  little  of  their  knowledge  of  anato- 
my, but  we  can  say,  whether  they  did  or  did  not  dissect,  they  studied  the 
external  anatomy  of  man  with  a  fidelity  which  never  can  be  surpassed; 
the  swell  and  outline  of  every  muscle,  the  eminences  and  depressions  of 
every  bone,  the  motions  of  every  joint,  every  trivial  furrow^  every  superfi- 
cial blood  vessel,  or  tendon,  the  irregularities  of  the  skull,  etc.,  were  all 
depicted  with  a  fidelity  which  can  never  be  excelled.     No  one,  then,  will 
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deny  that  anatomy  is  an  essential  dement  in  tke  ecKieatioB  «f  tlw  atatpltr 

and  painter. 

Need  I  now  address  myself  to  the  intelligent  jurist  aad  aak  kirn  lo 
turn  to  Paris  and  Fontblanque,  Beck,  Taylor,  and  other  worioi  oft  Medioal 
Jurisprudence,  and  say  how  much  he  owes  to  the  labor  of  the  anatomist^ 
to  say  nothing  of  medical  chemistryf  How  often  is  the  anatomist  ealled 
before  the  coroner,  or  into  courts  of  justice  to  determine  a  point  of  life 
and  death.  Questions  of  infanticide  have  often  to  be  decided  by  the  tes* 
timony  of  the  medical  man  alone;  in  cases  of  death  arising  iVom  blows, 
wounds,  etc.,  it  is  the  anatomist  who  is  to  decide,  and  upon  his  testimony 
alone,  hangs,  in  many  instances,  the  lives  of  human  beings,  and  the  mo- 
mentous decisions  of  damning  gnilt  or  of  innocence.  But  it  wo«ld  be 
almost  an  insult  to  intelligence  to  dwell  upon  a  point  so  palpable  aa  this. . 

Where  shall  I  begin,  or  where  shall  I  end,  when  I  undertake  to  tell 
you  of  the  connection  between  anatomy  and  the  vast  science  of  Zoology  f 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  Zoolotjy  f  It  covers  the  entire  physical  his- 
tory of  every  living  being,  and  every  fossil  remain,  irom  the  animalcules 
or  zoophyte  up  to  the  most  gigantic  animal  forms.  Zoology,  then,  must 
necessarily  have  comparative  anatomy  for  its  ground  work.  Oompara^ve 
anatomy  not  only  examines  into  the  minute  structure  of  each  organised 
species,  but  it  is  its  province  to  compare  them  together,  to  study  their  af- 
finities or  discordances,  to  arrange  them  into  groups  having  anatomical  re- 
lation, and  to  open  to  our  view  that  stupendous  plan  by  which  an  All-wise 
Providence  has  populated  and  repopulated  our  globe.  We  have  only  to 
turn  back  to  the  works  of  Buflbn  to  prove  how  indispensable  is  anatomy 
to  the  science  of  zoology.  Bufifon  was  a  truly  great  and  useful  man  in  his 
way,  and  to  the  charm  which  his  genius  threw  around  Natural  History, 
are  we  greatly  indebted  for  the  impetus  given  to  its  study  during  the  past 
century.  No  man  was  evermore  deeply  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  Nature's  works;  no  man  ever  searched  more  diligently  for  land- 
marks by  which  to  classify  and  arrange  the  immense  mass  of  material 
over  which  his  mind  wandered;  and  never  did  gorgeous  and  at^uotivc 
style  do  more  in  awakening  the  attention  of  others  to  the  study  of  Na- 
ture's works;  but  after  all  there  was  something  wanting  to  give  solidity 
and  durability  to  his  plan,  and  to  elevate  Natural  History  to  the  level  of  a 
true  science.     It  was  the  want  of  anatomy. 

When  the  naturalist  of  our  day  looks  over  the  fifty  volumes  (^  Bofibn^ 
he  marvels  at  the  extent  of  his  labor;  is  fascinated  with  bis  beautiful 
descriptions  of  the  external  forms  of  animals,  their  habits,  instinots,  gea- 
graphical  distributioik,  etc.;  but  when  we  seek  for  those  solid  mateiiala 
out  of  wbich  to  oonstruct  w  exact  sciencei  we  tom  to  the  labon  of  Dftu* 
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bentoB,  tho  modesty  but  gifted  collaboratear  of  Baflbn^  who  has  left  vt 
dissections  of  nearly  two  hundred  species  of  animalB,  so  full  and  accurate 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  far  as  these  details  extended;  but 
Daubenton  attempted  no  complete  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

ComparatiTe  anatomy,  by  leading  us  to  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  or- 
ganic  resemblances  and  differences  presented  by  all  animals,  is  now  regard- 
ed as  the  sole  solid  basis  of  their  classification. 

It  is  to  Cuvier  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  truly  scientific  dassifi- 
cation  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  is  founded  on  the  organization,  and 
the  principle  of  natural  anatomical  affinities.  It  follows  the  descending 
order,  beginning  with  the  most  complex  type  at  the  summit,  and  placing 
the  most  simple  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  lie  divides  all  known  ani* 
mals  into  two  grand  anatomical  divisions,  viz:  the  Vertebrataj  or  those 
having  a  spinal  column,  and  second,  the  Invertehrata,  or  those  having  no 
spinal  column.  The  latter  are  again  divided  into  Arttcttlata,  MoUusca, 
and  Radiata,  and  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is  thus  divided  into  four 
grand  departments,  which  are  based  entirely  on  anatomical  distinctions. 
If  we  go  on  down  through  the  orders,  classes,  families,  generations  and 
gpecies,  we  find  that  anatomy  is  still  our  guide,  and  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  surely  place  each  animal.  It  is  only  when  well  marked  an- 
atomical distinctions  cease,  that  our  doubts  and  disputes  commence. 

When,  for  example,  you  place  beside  each  other,  a  bear  and  a  dog,  you 
discover  anatomical  differences  which  at  once  point  to  specific  differt-noe 
and  distinct  origin.  But  when  you  place  beside  each  other  the  dog,  wolf, 
fox  and  jackal,  though  they  have  some  external  differences,  their  anatom- 
ical structure  is  identical  —they  have  the  same  number  and  form  of  teeth, 
the  same  number  and  form  of  bones  in  the  skeleton,  and  the  same  internal 
organs;  but,  the  comparative  anatomist  requires  but  a  single  bone  or  tooth 
of  the  bear  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  dog,  or  a  wolf,  or  deer — but  a  bear,  and 
nothing  but  a  bar. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  **  Are  all  hoi^cs  of  one  species  or  origin  ? — 
are  all  dogs — ^all  cattle -all  our  domestic  sheep  and  goats  of  one  species— 
nay,  more,  are  all  the  races  of  men  of  one  species  ?  We  are  at  sea  with- 
out a  compass.  Anatomy  ceases  to  guide  u;>,  and  it  is  probable  tnat  such 
disputes  will  never  be  settled. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  noble  science  of  Geology,  which  strives  to 
know  the  chronology  and  formation  of  the  globe?  It  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  comparative  anatomy,  like  sculpture  with  painting — in  fact,  organic 
remains  are  the  hand-writing  of  the  Almighty  upon  stone,  by  which  he 
has  revealed  to  the  geologist  all  that  we  know  of  Preadamite  history  of 
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'^Amoiig  the  tliktj  thouflaDd  spaeiesof  aaiifiab  md  plants  found  in  tb« 
zockfl;  very  few  living  species  have  been  detected;  and  even  those  few  oc^ 
cor  in  the  most  recent  rocks,  while  in  the  secondaiy  group,  not  less  than 
six  miles  thick,  not  a  single  species  now  on  the  globe  has  been  discovered* 
Hence  the  present  races  did  not  exist  till  afVor  those  in  the  secondary 
rocks  had  died/' 

Another  very  curious  result  of  anatomical  investigations  is  the  fiict, 
^^that  the  lawi  of  anatomy  have  alway$  heeii  the  $ame  9ince  organic 
itructure$  began  to  exiU'* 

<.<It  has  long  been  known  duit  the  organs  of  animals  were  beautifnlly 
adapted  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  they  were  intended.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  investigations  of  Baron  Cuvier,  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury that  it  was  known  how  mathematically  exact  is  the  relation  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  uiimal  frame,  nor  how  precise  are  the  laws  of 
variation  in  the  different  species,  by  irtuch  they  are  fitted  to  di&rent  ele^ 
ments,  dimates,  and  food.  It  is  now  well  known  that  each  animal  struc* 
ture  contains  a  perfect  system  of  corrtUatum,  and  yet  the  whole  forms  a 
harmonious  part  of  the  entire  animal  system  of  the  globe. 

To  use  the  language  of  Cuvier:  ''Every  organiced  individual/'  says 
he,  '^orma  an  entire  system  of  its  own,  all  parts  of  which  mutually  cor- 
respond, and  concur  to  produce  a  certain  definite  purpose,  by  reciprocal 
action,  or  by  combining  towards  the  same  end.  Hence,  none  of  these 
B^mrate  parts  can  change  their  forms  withont  a  correspcmding  change  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  same  animal,  and  conse^  uently  each  of  these  parts 
to  which  it  has  belonged.  Thui,  if  the  viscei  \  of  any  animal  are  so  or- 
ganised  as  only  to  be  fitted  for  the  digestion  of  recent  flesh,  it  is  also  re- 
quisite that  the  jaws  should  be  so  constrccted  ai  to  fit  them  for  devouring 
prey;  the  claws  must  be  constructed  for  s^ing  and  tearing  it  to  pieces; 
the  teeth  for  cutting  and  dividing  it»  flesh;  the  entiresystem  of  thelimb^^ 
or  organs  of  motion,  for  pursuing  and  overtaking  it;  and  the  organs  of 
sense  for  discovering  it  at  a  distance.  Nature  must  also  have  endowed  the 
brain  of  the  animal  with  sufficient  instinct  for  concealing  itself,  and  lay- 
ing plans  to  catch  its  necessary  victims.''  This  is  the  picture  of  a  car- 
nivorous animal,  and  the  same  adaptation  of  structure  and  instincts  to 
mode  of  life  will  be  found  in  the  hcrbiverous  and  all  others,  large  or 
small,  perfectly  or  imperfectly  organised.  "  Hence,"  says  Cuvier,  <*  any 
one  who  observes  merely  the  print  of  a  cloven  hoof,  may  conclude  that  it 
has  been  lefl  by  a  ruminant  animal,  and  regard  the  conclusion  as  equally 
certain  with  any  other  in  physics  or  in  morals.  Consequently,  the  single 
foot  mark  clearly  indicates  to  the  observer  the  forms  of  the    teeth,  of  all 


the  leg  bonee,  ^glis,  ihoulden,  aDd  of  the  tnwk  ef  the  body  of  the  aa- 
iBial  whieh  left  the  mark. 

<*Bj  thus  empbying  the  method  of  obdeiration;  where  theory  is  bo 
longer  able  to  direct  our  views^  we  procure  astonishing  resolts.  The 
nnallest  fragment  o/bon€fexen  the  most  a|*pareDtJy  insignifioant  apophy- 
sis, posseses  a  fixed  and  determinate  character  relative  to  the  claas^  ordet 
or  genus  and  species  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged;  insomuch,  that 
when  we  find  merely  the  extremity  of  a  well  preserved  bone,  we  are  able, 
by  a  careful  examination,  assisted  by  analogy  and  exact  comparison,  to  de- 
termine the  species  to  which  it  once  belonged,  as  certainly  as  if  we  had 
the  whole  animal  before  us. 

Cuvicr  first  fully  tested  this  law  of  correllatiou  of  parts,  in  existing  an- 
imals, but  it  remained  for  him  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  remiunsof 
fossil  animals.  It  was  certain  that  if  the  laws  of  anatomical  structure 
were  the  same  in  the  pre- Adamite  creations,  as  they  are  now,  the  above 
principles  most  apply  equally  well  to  the  bones  found  in  the  rocks,  and 
Uiough  often  only  scattered  iragmeuts  arc  brought  to  light,  the  anatomist 
would  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  whole  animal,  and  present  him  to  our 
view. 

The  quarries  aroundParis  had  furnished  a  vast  number  uf  bones  of 
strange  animals,  and  these  had  been  thrown  promiscuously  into  the  coUee- 
tions  of  the  oity.  Cuvier  determined  here  to  put  his  principles  to  the  teat 
amidst  this  huge  and  confused  mass  of  fossil  remains.  ''I  found  myself/' 
says  he,  ''as  if  placed  in  a  chamel  house,  surrounded  by  mutilated  frag- 
ments of  many  hundred  skeletons,  of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  animals, 
piled  confusedly  around  me.  The  task  assigned  nie  avos  to  restore  them 
all  to  their  original  position.  At  the  command  of  compt  .ative  anatomy ^ 
every  bone,  and  every  fragment  of  a  bone  resumed  its  place.  I  cannot 
find  words  to  express  the  pleasure  I  experienced  in  seeinf'.  as  I  discovered 
one  character,  how  all  the  consequences  which  I  predicted  from  it  were 
successively  confirmed;  the  feet  were  found  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acters announced  by  the  teeth;  the  teeth  in  harmony  with  those  indicated 
beforehand  by  the  feet;  the  bones  of  the  le^s  and  thighs,  and  every  con- 
necting portion  of  the  extremities,  were  found  to  set  tor.  aher  precisely  as 
I  had  arranged  them,  before  my  conjectures  were  verified  by  the  discove- 
ry of  the  parts  entire;  in  short,  each  species  was,  as  it  were,  reconstructed 
from  a  single  one  of  its  component  elements.'' 

Here,  then,  we  have  demonstrated,  by  the  light  of  anatomy,  that  the 
same  laws  of  life  which  now  prevail  in  the  world,  have  existed  through  a 
succession  of  creations,  through  thousands^  tens  of  thousands,  and  proba* 
bly  millions  of  years. 


Otganie  remains,  too,  toaoh  us  tbM  tnere  have  been,  in  the  vemoleBt 
geolc^oal  epochs,  viviparous  as  well  as  oviparous  creatures,  and  genimi- 
paroas  a.^  well  as  fissiparous  animals  and  plants.  They  were  also  carniv- 
orous, herbivorous,  and  omniverous  animals;  tbej  posses  the  same  internal 
organs  as  animals  of  our  day  and  they  were  governed  by  the  eame  phyhi- 
ologibal  laws  as  those  of  the  present  day. 

What  a  wonderful  achievement  it  is  for  anatomy,  that  it  should  thus 
have  exhausted  the  existing  Fauna  of  the  earth,  and  have  f  Uowed  up, 
step  by  step,  the  foot-prints  of  the  Almighty,  through  this  plan  so  vast  in 
time,  so  gigantic  in  extent,  and  so  infinite  in  wisdom  I 

Nor  is  anatoiiiy  without  intimato  connections  with  both  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  Of  the  latter,  I  have  not  time  or  inoli nation  to  speak 
here ;  but  what  need  is  there  of  volumes  on  natural  religion  with  facts  before 
us  like  those  I  have  presented.  No  sane  man  could  follow  this  long  chain 
of  organized  beings  through  creation  after  creation,  through  those  count- 
less ages  of  lime,  could  reflect  on  that  plan  which  has  been  working  with 
sneh  harmony  from  beginning  to  end,  and  doubt  there  is  a  Supreme  and 
Overruling  Intelligence,  and  that  we  are  responsible  to  him,  and  him 
alone,  for  our  :  :t3  in  this  world. 

Had  we  time,  I  could  easily  show  yon  to  what  extent  even  physies  are 
indebted  to  anatomy.  The  human  frame  is  a  beautiful  machine,  from 
which  the  mechanic  arts  have  received  many  useful  lessons.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem of  levers,  fulcrums,  palleys,  admirably  arranged  for  motion  and 
strength.  The  celebrated  Kipler  devoted  much  study  to  the  structure  of 
the  eye.  It  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Eulcr  the  possibility  of  achromatic 
lenses,  and  the  whole  science  of  optics  has  gained  much  from  the  study 
of  the  eye.  Of  like  importance  has  been  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  on 
which  is  based  the  science  of  acoustics. 

I  will  conclude  by  calling  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  to  one 
point  more,  and  not  the  least  important,  viz:  the  connection  between  an- 
atomy and  ethnology. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  globe,  and  behold 
the  endless  variety  of  human  beings  which  inhabit  it,  of  every  shade  of 
complexion,  of  the  most  opposite  physical  conformation,  and  of  the  most 
diverse  moral  and  intellectual  characters;  I  say,  when  we  look  upon  all 
this,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  early  education,  we  are  driven  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  ^^Are  these  races  of  men  of  one  parentage,  and 
are  they  alike  capable  of  moral  and  intellectoai  cultivation? '^  The  ttr^n 
of  man  IB  a  momentous  question,  one  which  has  elicited  much  diaouniott 
isftoag  the  wisest  heads,  and  is  one  whidi  I  shall  not  toitch  htrei  butaHU 


the  phjrimd  history  of  man  has  eertotii  important  connections  with  the 
yiew  of  anatomy  I  am  now  placing  before  yoa^  which  render  it  impossible 
for  me  to  pass  it  by  in  silence,  without  doing  manifest  injustice  to  the 
science  of  anatomy,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  teach. 

Of  the  precise  epoch  at  which  man  was  placed  on  the  earth,  we  know 
nothing.  The  short  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  of  six  thousand 
years,  is  now  abandoned  b}  every  well  informed  writer  in  the  church  and 
out  of  the  church;  it  may  he  ten  thousand,  twenty  thousand,  oroje  hun- 
dred thousand  for  ought  we  know.  Nor  can  we  divine  how  far  back  audi 
well  marked  races  as  Jews,  and  otiicr  white  rac«>s;  Negroes,  Mongols, 
Hottentots,  Australians,  Indians,  Malays,  etc.,  etc.,  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance. This  much,  however,  has  been  positively  demonstrated  through 
evidence  derived  from  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Chinese  monuments  and 
records,  viz.,  that  the  Jews  and  other  white  races,  as  well  as  Negroes, 
Egyptians,  Mongols  and  other  well  marked  types  of  man  existed  at  least 
five  thousand  years  ago  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  they  now  are;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  these  forms  have,  during  this  long  period,  been 
permanent  and  unchanged  by  cUmate  or  other  existing  physical  causes; 
no  race  during  this  time  las  boen  transformed  into  another,  whatever  mir- 
aelee  may  have  been  perf  *rmed  in  earlier  ages. 

We  not  only  have  evic  ence  of  the  existence  of  distinct  races  firom  the 
Bible,  Homer,  Herodotus  and  other  early  writings,  but  we  have  actual 
portndta  of  races,  on  the  monuments  of  Nineveh^  Babylon,  and  Egypt, 
dating  back  several  thousand  years.  Nay,  more,  if  all  this  were  not  suf- 
ficient, we  have  other  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  races. — 
Wo  have  t^e  mummies  of  Negroes,  Jews,  and  other  races  taken  from  the 
ancient  catacombs  of  Egypt,  which  place  the  questicm  at  once  in  the  hands 
of  the  anatomist.  We  have  other  human  remains  from  the  barrows  of 
Britain  and  (Germany,  from  the  mounds  of  America,  from  the  ancient 
burying  grounds  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  from 
the  bone  caverns  and  other  sources,  all  of  which  give  to  the  anatomist 
ample  material  for  proving  the  permanency  of  types  through  all  known 
physical  influences,  and  all  known  time 

When  these  different  races  of  men  are  brought  together  and  compared 
anatomiGaUy  they  are  found  to  differ  quite  as  widely  in  structure,  as  do 
the  species  in  most  of  the  genera  of  animals.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
skeletons  of  the  African  Negro,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert  that  they  differ  as  much  as  those  of  the  polar  and  tropical 
beais^the  horse  and  the  ^88 — the  dog  and  the  jackal,  or  the  lion  and  ti* 
ffm;  bat  we  shall  oall  yor^  attention  to  but  one  anatomioal  point  by  w^ 
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01  uiastratioQ.     i  ^tii  select  too  Drain,  as  it  is  too  organ  oi  mteiiigeiiQe, 
which  should  Ibru-  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory  point  of  distinction. 

The  lamented  Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  done  more  in  this 
department  of  anatomy  than  any  other  man,  collected  and  measured  ao* 
cnrately  more  than  ono  thousand  skulls  of  various  races.  Since  his  death, 
his  collection,  which  has  been  deposited  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  bdcu  ""OLoiderably  ez^ended,  and  has  been  re-measured 
by  D.'.  Meigs,  with  Uie  sume  results.  It  has  thus  been  ascertained  that 
not  only  do  the  races  show  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  the  external  config- 
uration of  the  skull,  but  a  marked  difference  in  the  size  of  the  brain.  If 
we  compare  together  the  two  extremes,  vi«.,  the  Teutonic  and  North  Eu- 
ropean rae  s  belo**  the  Aio  iC|  with  (he  Hottentot  of  the  Cape  61  Gtood 
Hope  and  the  Australian,  wo  find  the  former  have  seventeen  cubic  inches 
more  of  brain  than  the  latter ;  If  then  we  take  the  Mongol  races,  the  Ma- 
lays, the  Negroes  of  tropio&l  Africa,  the  American  Indians,  and  other  ra- 
ces, we  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  gradation  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  that  anatomy  assigns  to  each  its  proper  position  in  the  scale. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  large-beaded,  fair-skinned  races  have  been 
the  rulers  of  the  world  and  the  depositories  of  all  truo  civilization.  The 
Mongol  races,  who  have  brains  intermediate  in  size  between  the  white 
and  black  races,  have  long  since  achieved  a  semi-civilization  beyond  which 
they  cannot  rise ;  whilo  the  intellects  of  the  darker  races  have  remained 
as  dark  as  their  complexions.  From  the  Barbary  States  to  the  Cape,  no 
race  has  ever  invented  an  alphabet — no  manuscript  or  tablets  have  been 
found  to  tell  their  rude  history,  and  no  architectual  remain  has  been 
found  to  mark  a  bright  spot  on  the  five  thousand  years,  during  which  we 
know  they  have  existed. 

Now,  wJien  did  this  great  inequality  of  the  races  begin  ?  Of  this  W6 
know  nothing,  but  the  great  practical  fact  remains  that  it  has  existed  for 
several  thousand  yt^ars,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  re- 
main till  these  races  are  extinct.  We  have  E.hown  that  both  anatomy 
and  history  prove  (hat  the  physical  cause  now  in  operation  on  earth  has 
not  been  able  to  transform  one  type  into  another. 

There  are  well  n^<>anijig  philanthropists  who  talk  to  us  about  the  influ- 
ence of  education  Led  sing  ha'^nnahs  over  the  wonderful  resulto  which 
are  flowing  from  the  colony  of  Liberia,  and  the  efforts  of  Missionaries  in 
civilizing  these  inferior  ra^es  Anatomy  teaches  us  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble, as  history  has  before  done,  until  you  can  fall  upon  some  plan  by  which 
seventeen  cubic  inches  of  braia  can  be  added  to  that  of  the  Hottentot, 
tbe  Bushman,  or  the  Australian,  you  cannot  add  to  his  intellect^  or  hi* 
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capacity  for  civilisaiion.  I  have  czamioed  this  qoestioD  with  a  groat 
deal  of  care,  and  can  find  no  facts,  or  evidence  whatever  to  show  that 
education  can  enlarge  the  brain.  We  know  that  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
of  the  blacksmith  will  t^nlarge  by  the  constant  use  of  the  hammer,  bat 
when  did  thought  ever  increase  the  siao  of  the  brain,  any  more  than  vis- 
ion does  that  of  the  eye,  or  hearing  the  nerve  of  the  ear  ?  There  is  no 
analogy  between  the  actions  and  1  unctions  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
those  of  the  muscular  system. 

The  brains  of  royal  families — of  nobility,  which  have  been  educated 
classes  for  centuries,  have  no  larger  heads  than  the  lower  classes.  Edu- 
cated communities  have  no  advanta«,'e  in  this  respect,  over  the  uneducated. 
The  ancient  Britons  and  Gcrmaus  had  ihc  same  skulls  as  their  more  civi- 
lized  descendants.  The  heads  of  Napoleon,  Newton,  Shakespcar^}  and 
Locke  were  as  large  at  the  ago  nf  sixteen  as  at  fifty.  In  a  word,  there  is 
no  more  evidence  to  prove  that  you  can  change  the  size  and  form  of  head 
iu  a  race,  than  that  you  can  chansre  the  form  of  a  negroe's  foot,  his  pel- 
vis, his  thick  lips  and  nos*.»,  his  black  skin  and  wooly  hair.  These  a^e 
anatomical  peculiarities  stamped  on  him  by  his  maker  at  some  time  un- 
known to  us,  and  nothing  short  of  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  same 
power  can  change  bis  anatomical  structure.  Anatomy  thus  teaches  us  a 
great  practical  fact  and  one  which  fehould  be  well  understood,  by  the 
statesman  thephiianthropibtandthc  theologian.  We  must  take  the  works 
of  Gjd  as  we  find  them,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misguided  by  Uto- 
pian schemes.  As  Knox  quaintly  said,  you  cannot  change  an  Irishman 
into  an  Englishman  by  act  of  parliament. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  draw  this  rambling  essay  to  a  close.  The 
subject  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  volumes,  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
directing  thought  to  the  value  of  anatomical  studies  my  aim  u  fully  met 

It  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, that  anatomy  has,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  day,  ex- 
ercised a  controlling  influence  over  many  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge, over  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Read  the  history  of  the  world  and  you  will  find  that  medical  colleges 
have  ever  been  the  foci  around  which  have  clustered  the  whole  circle  of 
natural  sciences. 


Ledure  on  the  tfervouB  Structures  and  (he  AcHon  of  the  Seari, 

Being  ope  of  the  Lumleian  Lectures  read  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Pbjsioians,  March,  1857.  By  Robert  Lee,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

I  now  proceed  to  relate  the  oircumstaDces  which  led  to  the  discorery  of 
the  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  heart,  which  enable  as  to  solve  the  prob« 
lem  of  the  heart's  motion  or  action.  Soon  after  the  uterine  system  of 
gaoglia  and  nerves  had  been  demonstrated  in  1838, 1  began  to  reflect  on 
the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  structure  and  physiology  of  the 
uterus  and  heart,  both  powerful  involuntary  muscular  organs,  yet  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  all  the  organs  of  the  body  copiously 
supplied  with  nerves.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the  concln* 
sion,  from  all  the  phenomena  of  the  hearths  action,  that  it  must  bo  en- 
dowed with  a  great  system  of  ganglia  and  nerves,  similar  in  some  respects 
to  thoHO  of  the  uterus,  which  had  not  boon  discovered.  I  felt  the  strong- 
est desire  to  know  whether,  if  the  heart,  did  possess  ganglia  and  nerves 
like  those  of  the  uterus,  these  nervous  structures  would  be  found  enlarged 
in  hypertrophy  like  those  of  the  gravid  uterns,  and  whether  those  of  the 
left  ventricle  would  be  found  larger  than  those  of  the  right|  and  if  the 
auricles  were  supplied  more  copiously  than  the  ventricles. 

The  constant  pulsations  of  the  heart  from  the  commencement  to  the 
elose  of  life  evidently  required  a  far  greater  supply  of  nervous  influence 
than  had  been  represented  in  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  anato- 
mists. The  heart  acting  many  hours  in  some  creatures  after  being  cut 
out  of  their  bodies :  portions  of  it  contracting  rhythmically,  as  it  is  call- 
ed when  the  heart  had  been  cut  in  pieces;  its  movements  when  they  had 
nearly  ceased  being  roused  by  galvanism  and  mechanical  irritation ;  the 
effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  contractions  of  the  heart ;  the  cir- 
culation having  been  carried  on  in  the  most  perfect  manner  through  the 
placenta,  and  all  the  viscera  of  a  foetus,  which  I  had  seen  born  without 
brain  and  spinal  cord;  the  symptom  in  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  and  sud* 
don  death  from  organic  diseases  of  the  heart ;  the  sympathy  which  exists 
between  the  heart,  the  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  and  above  all 
the  uterus ;  no  explanation  coald  be  given  of  all  these  circumstances 
without  supposing  that  the  heart  possessed  great  nervous  centres  which 
had  never  been  seen>  and  never  before  suspected  to  exist. 

I  had  often  put  this  question  to  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  and 
physiulogista— From  what  source  does  the  heart  derive  its  sensitive  and 
contractile  powers  ?  but  no  satisfactory  answer  was  ever  received.  I  or* 
^  several  anatomists  to  nndertake  Uie  inrestigatioo  of  the  neinroiia  etnUfe^ 
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tares  of  the  heart,  and  assured  them  if  ihcj  did  so  that  theit  labor  would 
not  be  Io6t.  At  last  I  indooed  one  to  undertake  the  task.  When  a  year 
had  elapsed  I  went  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made,  and  found  that 
he  was  just  on  the  point  of  commencing — of  breaking  ground;  the  se- 
rous membrane  had  not  been  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  human 
heart. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1846,  an  accidental  circumstance  occurred 
which  made  me  determine  to  undertake  the  the  labor  myself.  On  that 
day  I  went  into  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society,  where  I  found  the  pre- 
sident, a  professor  of  physiology,  and  a  microscopical  anatomist.  A 
warm  discussion  immediately  commenced  respecting  the  nervous  struc- 
tures of  the  uterus,  when  it  was  asserted  that  the  uterus  did  not  require 
such  ganglia  and  nerves  as  I  had  described  and  represented  in  the  Phil- 
osophical Transactions,  because  the  heart  had  no  ganglia  and  few  nerves- 
I  inquired  of  the  professor  who  made  this  assertion,  if  he  had  ever  direc- 
ted the  nerves  of  the  heart,  and  the  reply  was  that  he  had  never  done  so; 
but  in  support  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  affirmed,  I  was  referred  to  the 
plates  of  Scaipa  and  of  Svrao,  in  which  you  sec  the  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  human  heart  is  represented  as  almost  entirely  destitute  of  ner- 
ves, from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  action  of  the  heart  did  not 
depend  upon  nervous  influence. 

Having  procured  the  heart  of  a  child  six  years  of  age,  that  had  died  of 
disease  of  the  brain  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  having  removed  all  the 
blood  by  immersion  in  water,  it  was  covered  with  strong  alcohol,  and  on 
12th  September,  1846, 1  proceeded  with  these  small  forceps  and  needles 
and  this  dissecting  lens,  magnifying  six  diameters,  to  see  what  could  be 
discovered.  In  a  few  hours  the  serous  membrane  was  removed ;  under- 
neath were  seen  numerous  branches  of  nerves  with  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment wholly  unconnected  with  the  coronary  arteries,  ramifying  on  the 
surface,  and  plunging  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  These 
were  traced  to  the  base,  and  found  to  terminate  in  a  great  ganglionic 
plexus,  situated  between  the  pulmonic  art/cry  and  aorta,  into  which 
branches  from  the  par  vagum,  recurrent  and  sympathetic,  entered.  The 
same  evening  I  showed  these  ganglia  to  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  and  begged 
him  to  compare  them  with  the  plates  of  Mr.  Swan.  He  saw  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lefl  ventricle,  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  covered  with  an 
immense  plexus  of  ganglia  and  nerves.  It  was  now  obvious  that  the 
ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  heart  had  been  overlooked  as  much  as  those  <  f 
the  uterus,  and  that  no  argument  against  the  existence  of  the  ganelia 
and  nerves  of  the  uterus,  which  had  been  demonstrated  to  exist,  could 
be  drawn  from  the  assumption  that  the  heart  had  no  ganglia  and  few 
serves. 


The  inTesUgation  thus  commenoed  was  contiDued  without  interruption 
till  the  month  of  May,  1847,  when  I  had  made  dissections  of  the  ganglia 
and  nerves  of  the  healthy  and  malformed  foetal  heart,  of  the  hearts  of 
birds,  of  the  heart  of  the  child  at  the  ages  of  six  and  nine  years,  of  the 
heart  of  the  adult  in  the  sound  state,  of  the  human  heart  slightly  and 
greatly  hypertrophied,  and  of  the  heart  of  the  young  and  adult  heifer  and 
horse.  These  dissections  warranted  me  in  drawing  the  following  general 
conclusions : 

1.  That  the  blood  vessels  and  the  muscular  structure  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles  of  the  heart  are  endowed  with  numerous  ganglia  and  plex- 
uses of  nerveS;  which  have  not  hitherto  been  described  or  represented  in 
the  works  of  other  anatomists. 

2.  That  the  nervous  structures  of  the  heart,  which  are  distributed  over 
its  surface  to  the  apex,  and  throughout  its  walls  to  the  lining  membrane 
and  columnse  cameae,  enlarge  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  heart  before 
birth^  during  childhood  and  youth,  until  the  heart  has  attained  its  fiill 
size  in  the  adult. 

8.  That  the  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  heart  enlarge  like  those  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  when  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  affected  with  hyper* 
trophy. 

4.  That  the  ganglia  and  nerves  which  supply  the  left  ventricle  are 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  ganglia  and  nerves  distributed  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart. 

In  prosecuting  this  investigation  into  the  nervous  system  of  the  heart 
I  found  that  the  great  difficulty  of  dissecting  and  displaying  the  ganglia 
and  nerves  did  not  arise  so  much  from  their  extreme  softness,  from  their 
close  and  intimate  connection  with  the  blood  vessels,  or  from  the  quantity 
of  adipose  matter  in  which  they  were  imbedde  d,as  from  the  presence  of 
a  dense  fibrous  membrane  or  fascia,  which  was  interposed  between  the 
serous  membrane  and  the  muscular  coat,  of  whose  existence  as  a  distinct 
tissue  of  the  heart  I  had  no  knowledge  when  these  researches  com- 
menced. In  the  most  recent  systematic  writers  on  anatomy,  the  hea:  t 
was  represented  as  consisting  of  muscular  and  tendinous  structures, 
blood  vessels^  nerves  and  absorbents,  enclosed  between  two  serous  mem- 
branes. 

On  examining  this  fibrous  membrane  after  the  removal  of  the  serous 
covering,  it  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  great  strength  and  firmness,  glis- 
tening, semi-transparent;  and  resembling,  in  all  respects,  the  aponeuorotic 
expansions,  or  fasoise  covering  muscular  organs  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  much  stronger  over  the  ventricles  than  the  auricles,  and  it 
adherdfl  so  finnly  where  it  is  in  immediate  contifot  irith  the  musenlal'-fliftb* 


more  firmly  tban  to  the  pohnoiiBTy  artery.  Tim  if  tlie  iMItoiis  pWzui 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  deacribed  by  Falopios  more  than 
three  huaired  yeard  ago.  Into  this  great  nerroos  mass^  which  enlarge) 
as  it  passes  to  the  base  of  the  Tentridea,  branches  of  netrea  eater  from 
the  par  vagum,  recurrent,  and  sympathetio  nervss.  From  the  par  vagum 
or  recurrent  and  great  sympathetic,  branches  pass  to  the  heart  behind  the 
aorta  or  pulmonary  artery ;  but  the  great  ganglionic  mass  of  nerves  situ* 
ated  between  the  aorta  and  pulmonaiy  artery  is  properly  the  root  of  all  the 
cardiac  nerves  and  ganglia.  From  the  right  side  of  the  ganglionic  mass, 
several  broad,  flat  branches  of  nerves,  invested  with  a  soft  neurilemma, 
and  accompanied  by  small  blood-vessels,  proceed  to  the  right  auricle,  right 
ventricle,  and  to  the  septum  between  the  ventricles.  From  the  left  side 
of  this  nervous  mass,  under  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  several  laige,  flat  nerves, 
likewise  enveloped  in  a  neurilemma,  and  accompanied  by  small  blood  ves« 
sels,  proceed  to  the  left  auricle,  left  ventricle,  and  the  inter-veDtri9ular 
septum.  These  large,  flat  nerves  pass  to  the  root  of  the  left  coronary  ar- 
tery, which  they  not  only  completely  surround  like  a  sheath,  but  likewise 
cover  a  portion  of  the  aorta  near  its  origin.  Many  large  branches  of 
nerves  with  ganglia  formed  upon  them,  accompany  not  only  all  the 
branches  of  the  coronary  arteries  to  the  apex,  but  all  the  branches  which 
pass  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the  ventricle/  and  are  distributed 
throughout  its  walls  to  the  lining  membrane  and  columnsd  carneae* 
From  the  deep  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  ventricles,  the  muscular  struc- 
tured is  chiefly  supplied.  From  the  great  mass  of  nerves  situated 
around  the  roots  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  the  aorta,  there  are  nu- 
merous branches  of  nerves  with  ganglia  distributed  over  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  ventricles  of  the  human  heart,  which  do  not  acoompany  the 
blood-vessels. 

On  the  portions  of  the  ventricles  which  are  devoid  of  fat,  those  ganglia 
and  nerves  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  through  the  serous 
membrane  and  cardiac  fascia,  and  present  a  very  remarkable  appearance. 
These  superficial  cardiac  nerves  are  remarkably  soft,  flat,  and  somewhat 
semi-transparent,  as  Scarpa  has  described,  with  a  grey  color,  and  the 
^mailer  branches  are  enveloped  in  a  soft  bheath  or  neurilemma,  which  has 
been  regarded  by  all  anatomists  as  an  essential  oonstitaent  tissue  of  the 
nervous  structures.  Towards  the  left  side  and  apex  of  the  lefit  ventricle 
these  nerves  lie  in  grooves  or  depressions  in  the  muscular  substance,  and 
they  spread  out  into  ganglionic  enlargements,  fVom  which  laterally  innu- 
merable small  filaments  are  sent  off  to  the  coats  of  the  blood  vessels  which 
sink  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  heart.  It  can  dearly  be  demonstrated 
that  evejy  arteiy  distribute  thiooghgut  the  walls  of  the  utenw  «»d  heart, 
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and  every  muBoalar  fiisciculua  of  these  organs,  is  supplied  with  nenree 
upon  which  ganglia  are  formed,  and  which  are  the  sources  of  all  their 

contractile  powers. 

The  preparations  of  the  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  heart  from  which 
this  description  has  been  drawn,  and  the  engravings  from  the  Philoso- 
phical  Transactions,  are  now  placed  before  you.  With  the  dissecting 
lens  the  ganglia  and  nerves  are  far  more  distinctly  leen  than  with  the 
naked  eye.  There  is  a  very  correct  drawing  of  the  ganglia  and  nerves 
of  the  heart  of  the  race-horse,  not  engraved.      (Placed  also  upon  the 

table.) 

This  anatomical  demonstration  of  the  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  mus- 
cular  substance  of  the  heart  completely  overthrows  the  last  remaining 
argument  employed  by  those  physiologists  who  still  defend  the  doctrine 
that  the  irritability  and  contractility  of  muscular  fibre  are  independent  of 
nervous  influence.  This  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  numerous 
gcnglia  on  the. surface  an(^  throughout  the  walb  of  the  heart,  further 
clearly  indicates  the  source  of  the  actions  of  the  heart  as  an  entire  organ, 
and  how  its  detached  parts  can  continue  to  contract  after  its  total  separa- 
tion from  the  body.  It  likewise  furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all 
the  phenomena  observed  in  the  progress  of  aU  the  functional  and  organic 

diseases  of  the  heart. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  could  not  have  been  earned  on  and  hfe 

maint«ned,  if  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart  had  not  alternately 

contracted  and  relaxed  as  they  do.    Before  these  ganglia  and  nerves  of 

the  heart  were  demonstrated,  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  cause  of 

this  action  or  motion  of  the  heart.    By  some  this  has  been  referred  to 

Uie  influence  of  the  brwn  or  spinal  cord,  while  others  believed  that  the 

contractions  of  the  heart  did  not  depend  upon  nervous  influence.     It 

must  now  be  evident  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  action  of  the  heart  more 

mysterious  than  in  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles, 

and  all  the  muscles  connected  with  respiration  and  digestion,  the  lar>'nx, 

pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  uterus,  and  all  the 

other  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  of  the  body  5  the  sensitive  and 

contractile  powers  of  the  whole  muscular  system  being  derived  from  tho 

nervous  structures  witii  which  they  are  endowed,  and  which  are  all  inti. 

mately  connected  witii  tiie  brain  and  spinal  cord,— constitute,  in  fact,  one 

great  system. 


From  the  New  York  JonnuU  of  Medidne. 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Nm  York. 
NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 
Rboulab  Mxetixo,  Die.  2, 1867,  Dr.  Mott,  Prttidmt. 
PUERPERAL  FEVER. 
Dr.  a.  Clarke  said : — That  as  maeh  time  had  elapted  fioce  he  was 
first  honored  with  the  attentioQ  of  the  Academy  oo  this  subjecti  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  recapitalating  the  pontions  he  had  taken  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  puerperal  fever.     He  had  ezpresaed  his  conoorrenoe  in  the 
▼lews  of  those  who  believe  the  disease  to  be  oontagioos,  and  had  spent  a 
little  time  in  considering  the  different  doctrines  relating  to  the  means  by 
which  the  contagion  is  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another.     He  had  t>ta- 
ted  that  in  his  belief  the  disease  is  composed  of  two  elements,  a  fever  and 
an  inflamation.     In  this  respect,  it  resembles  the  epidemic  dysentery,  the 
epidemic  eryMipelas,  or  small  poz.     He  had  already  stated  that  in  the  epi* 
demic  erysipelas  which  prevailed  in  New  En^^and,  and  in  the  western 
States,  from  seven  to  ten  years  ago,  these  two  elements  were  as  elearly 
distinct,  in  the  time  of  their  developement,  as  they  are  in  small  pox.     A 
febrile  movement,  lasting  a  variable  time,  attended  by  swelling  of  ton^il^^ 
and  of  the  superficial  and  deepsoated  glands  of  the  neck,  preceded  the 
grave  inflammatory  lesion ;  and  when  this  latter  made  its  appearance,  one, 
two,  or  three  days  after  the  fever  commenced,  it  was  an  ery:»ipelad  of  the 
head  and  face,  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  body,  side,  or  arm  ;  or  it  was 
pltiurisy  without  any  external  inflammation,  or  a  peritonitis,  or  indeed,  al- 
most any  internal  inflaolmation.  In  lying-in  women,  and  those  in  the  puer- 
peral state,  it  assumed  the  form  of  paorperal  fever.     In  these  various 
modes  of  developement,  it  seemed  as  if  the  same  poison  was  demonstra- 
ting its  morbific  power  bylighting  up  a  fever  first,  and  kindling  an  inflam- 
mation afterwards,  the  double  effect  of  one  agent.     He  had  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  fever  of  the  puerperal  disease  was  just  as  certainly  followed 
by  iDflamm -tion,  as  the  fever  of  small  pox  is  followed  by  an  eruption,coin- 
pl<3te  or  incomplete  ;  and  as  the  fever  of  small  pox  never  endangen  life 
till  the  eruption,  or  some  modification  of  it  occurs,  so  be  believed  the  puer^ 
peral  disease  is  never  fatal,  but  by  the  aid  of  its  inflamstory  element. — 
Tbese  comparisons,  however,  illustrate  nothing  more  than  the  compoun  1 
nature  of  this  fever,  the  succession  in  the  two  leading  elements  follows  a 
very  different  law;  for  while  small  pox  fever  requires  two  days  to  reach 
its  eruptive  stage,  and  epidemic  erysipelas  one  to  three  days  to  reach  its 
iuflummation,  the  puerperal  fever,  liko  epidemic  dysenteiy  is  followed 
promptly  by  its  local  lesiou,  commonly  in  a  few  hours,  often  in  one.     He 
Wieved  in  the  communicable  character  of  the  disease,  and  this  indepen- 
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^t  of  othiT  r0Mo&s  would  almost  compel  him  to  boliere  in  itBfbbrile  uf 
Hire.  He  belieTed  io  tlie  inflAmmitorj  lesioosi  because  their  coostaDej  is 
testified  to  by  every  accredited  observer,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances. 

These  rare  instances  were  the  casee,  which,  in  the  belief  of  Simpson, 
Oooeh,  and  others,  wsre  without  lesion  of  any  kind — «  simple  fever,  the 
poison  of  which  overwhelmed  the  vital  powere.  It  was  bis  object,  on  a 
fermer  occasion,  to  show  tbat  these  cases  were  no  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule,  bnt  tbat  they  were  really  marked  by  infiammatioo,  like  the  others, 
bat  tbat  the  inflammation  was  one  that  had  escaped  detection,  that  it  was 
an  endometritis,  and  that  the  inflammation  affecting  the  inner  surface  of 
the  uterus,  involved  the  open  or  valvular  mouths  of  the  uterine  veins,  and 
might  produce  purulent  contamination  of  the  system  while  no  pus  was 
found  In  the  veins  themselves  after  death.  The  evidence  of  this  was  in 
the  ibflanimatory  exudation  on  the  inside  surface  of  the  ot^rus  ;  the  red« 
nesB  of  the  uterine  structure,  peuotratiug  a  minute  distance  from  within 
outward  ;  the  symptoms  of  pysemia,  and  the  discovery  of  pus  io  distant 
organs.  To  present  this  idea  was  the  chief  object  of  his  former  remarks, 
and  to  give  it  dlstinctnea8>  he  had  referred  to  and  rec<^nized  the  then 
commonly  described  inflammatory  lesions,  vis.,  the  peritonitis,  the  pnru* 
lent  phlebitis  in  the  uterine  sinusss,  and  the  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
uterine  lymphatics.  These,  together  with  endometritis,  he  had  stated 
were  the  primary  inftammatofy  lesions,  and  that  there  were  other  organs 
subject  to  inflammations,  in  a  subordinate  and  secondary  degree.* 

These  were  some  of  the  views  that  he  had  prdbented  at  a  former  meet- 
tog,  and  he  recapitulated  them  now  to  correct  any  erroneous  impressions 
which  might  be  formed  from  the  condensed  rep<Nrt  of  his  remarks  pub- 
liehod  in  the  medical  journals. 

He  could  hardly  open  this  subject  for  the  further  exposition  of  his 
views,  without  first  noUcing  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Barker 
when  the  topic  was  last  entertained  by  the  Academy. 

Dr.  Barker  urged  that  puerperal  fever  is  a  xymotio  disease.  So,  per- 
haps, it  may  be,  but  Dr.  Chirk  did  not  like  the  term,  and  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  it,  because  it  is  vague  and  of  uncertain  import.  As  com 
monly  applied,  it  means,  he  said,  all  endemic,  epidemic,  and  contagious 
diseases  ;  and  in  this  latitude  o£  ussge  it  had  been  made  to  embrace  the 
most  dissimilar  affections.    He  had  looked  into  the  annual  report  of  mor* 


^  In  making  this  classification  of  the  inflammations,  Dr.  Clark  did  not  mean  to 
tay  tbat  they  were  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  morbid  impression  made  upon  the 
tystem ;  he  meant  to  state  simply,  that  among  thtf  inflammatory  changes,  those  ia 
the  pwiumeain  and  ntanu  irera  first  in  time  and  Uoportanee. 


Ulity  in  thM  city  fcr  the  year  2842,  prepared  by  our  learned  and  iodus- 
trioos  felloir-laboror,  Dr.  Griscom,  mach  the  best  report  that  has  ever 
l^acd  from  our  City  Inspcotor's  office,  and  he  fiodd  there  that  the  disoaaea 
usually  called  zymotic,  arc  the  miasmatic,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fevers, — 
erysipelas,  small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  aod  mc  isles,  thrush^  cholera  iafaotum, 
croup,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  hooping  cough,  influeofia,  and  syphilis.  He 
finds  that  our  Boston  frieuds,  iu  preparing  the  valuable  mortuary  reports 
of  Massachusetts,  use  the  term,  apd  spread  it  over  precisely  the  same 
ground  ;  while  puorpcral  feve;  is  carried  far  off  into  another  section,  and 
appears  among  the  diseased  of  the  organs  of  generation.  This  he  discover 
is  the  general  usoge  of  those  who  are  attached  to  the  word.  By  this  very 
breadth  of  mcaniug,  the  term  beoemes  vague  and  uncertain,  and  there* 
fore  objectionable.  Should  there  be  a  disposition  to  use  it  in  a  stricter 
and  narrower  sense,  as  applicable  to  those  diseases  which  reproduce  the 
poison  which  causes  them — in  other  words,  strictly  contagious  diseases — 
in  respect  to  the  old  idea  that  these  diseases  implied  a  fermentive  process 
within  the  system,  there  would  probably  be  less  objection  to  the  term, 
though  even  then  it  should  be  admitted  into  the  medical  language  as  a 
figure  of  speech,  and  in  deference  to  the  fathers.  If  the  term,  as  used 
by  the  gentleman,  means  simply  a  contagious  disease,  Dr.  Clark  wa 
ready  to  subscribe  to  his  opinion ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  he  was 
compelled  to  prefer  the  words,  contagious  and  communicable,  to  zymotic. 
Dr.  Barker  had  taken  the  occasion,  he  said,  to  speak  somewhat  dispa* 
ragingly  of  the  btudy  of  pathological  anatomy,  as  if  it  limited  our  view  of 
disease,  and  taught  us  to  disregard  its  general  history.  To  this  Dr.  Clark 
would  reply,  by  p'^ioting  to  what  pathological  anatomy  had  done,  and  the 
rank  which  pathological  anatomists  hold  in  our  profession.  Nobody  could 
doubt  that  the  immense  improvements  in  medical  diagno.sis  aod  practice, 
which  distinguished  the  present  century  from  all  that  had  gone  before  it, 
the  discovery  of  new  diseases,  and  the  advantageous  changes  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  affections  long  known,  were  to  be  svt  down  to  the  account  of  this 
branch  of  study,  more  thau  to  that  of  all  others  put  together.  New  York 
physicians  had  gained  the  reputation  of  excelling  their  brethren  in  most 
other  cities  in  the  art  of  diagnosis.  If  they  deserved  this  reputation,  it 
oould  be  attributed  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  general  cultivation  of 
pathological  anatomy,  and  the  reflection  which  that  study  suggests.  The 
Pathological  Society,  with  its  profusion  of  means,  and  by  its  calm  delibe- 
rations, and  its  constant  reasonings  from  morbid  appearances  in  the  dead 
lu  vymptoms  in  the  living,  wu^  a  coostantl^'  recurring  lesson  to  teach  the 
profe^vion  not  ouly  what  tbi^^  study  is  worth,  but  to  inform  them  what 


pheDomeoa  io  life  are  not  illudtrated  hj  the  reTektioos  of  the  Malpel, 
and  also  to  keep  alive  a  love  for  ibis  pareait  by  a  demonetratioQ  of  its 
advantages.  In  this  respect  H  is  far  the  roost  uaefal  of  oar  pablie  socio- 
tietf,  and  who  will  ventare  to  zt.j  that  it  has  narrowed  our  view  of 
diseased  action,  or  turned  us  away  from  the  proper  consideration  of  the 
morbid  agencies  which  work  uuseic^  but  fatally,  leaving  few  intelligible 
footprints  ? 

Morbid  anatomy  contemplates  what  it  cannot  demonstrate  to  the  eye^ 
no  less  than  the  obvious  changes  of  Structure. 

If  we  look  through  the  catalogue  of  distinguished  names  that  grace  our 
profession  in  the  present  age,  we  shall  find  that  with  scarcely  a  single  ex- 
ception; they  are  the  names  of  pathological  anatomists,  and  that  the  foun- 
dation of  their  distinction  is  laid  on  this  study.  Brodie,  and  Velpeau, 
and  Nelaton,  Andral,  Chomely  Louis,  and  Trousseau,  had  been  nothing 
if  their  intelligence  9nd  zeal  had  not  induced  them  to  follow  their  fatal 
cases  to  the  dead-house ;  and  certainly  it  will  not  be  said  that  these  men 
have  contracted  their  perceptions,  and  have  been  led  to  disregard  any 
recognizable  morbid  agency  by  these  pursuits.  On  the  ccntrary,  any 
just  study  of  men  must  compel  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  seal 
which  urges  to  the  laborious  use  of  the  scalpel,  is  the  parent  equally  of 
that  industry  which  gives  the  largest  and  widest  views  of  disease  in  all  its 
relations. 

But  we  are  told  that  an  appeal  to  he  post  mortem  appearances  can 
hardly  be  allowed,  becp  ise  the  observer  is  likely  to  come  with  hia  mind 
preoccupied  with  the  idea  that  he  must  find  some  change  of  structure  to 
show  for  every  disease.  This  at  least  seems  a  fair  construction  of  the  ob- 
jection taken,  that '' pathological  anatomy  has  led  to  exclusive  solidism  in 
medical  doctrines. ''  Is  this  really  so  ?  The  present  century  illustrates 
the  inflacnce  of  pathological  anatomy  on  professional  opinions.  Post 
mortem  examinations  were  rarely  obtained,  or  even  asked  for,  till  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  doctrines  of  Gullen, 
or  rather  a  solidlim  more  exclusive  than  his,  possessed  the  whole  medical 
mind.  Humoralism  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  an  advocate.  Even 
as  late  as  1830,  Collen  reigned.  In  1835,  he  (Dr.  Clark)  was  born  into 
the  profession,  a  solidist.  Almost  all  the  senior  and  middle  aged  men, 
who  now  complimented  him  with  their  attention,  were  baptized  into  the 
same  faith.  And  where  are  the  exclusive  solididts  to-day  ?  The  Tery 
phrase  is  obsolete,  or  if  not,  is  known  only  to  mark  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine.  Every  man^s  opinion  has  undergone  a  change ;  and 
pathological  anatomy  has  effected  this  change.  Aided  by  chemistry  and 
the  Qf^idrOscOpe,  it  has  shown  ub,  both  by  its  positive  and  its  amative 
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remiltff;  that  therv^  are  diseased  actions  which  leave  no  marks  io  the  solidb, 
or  only  sach  as  are  secondarj  and  subordinate.  When  every  physician, 
at  all  familiar  fith  post  mortem  examinations,  has  found  many  of  the 
solidist  opinions  c  which  he  was  educated  gradually  molting  away  ;  when 
such  men  as  Cat  ':I1,  Andral,  and  Gruveilhier,^  take  the  L'ad  in  investi- 
gations which  show  the  blood  to  be  the  seat  of  the  gravest  changes,  and 
80  far  HS  we  can  see  primary  changes,  there  is  little  ground  for  suspecting 
pathological  an&tomj  of  exclii/aive  solidism. 

But  these  are,  afler  all^  little  more  than  side  issues.  The  statement 
of  gravest  significance j  a*id  if  It  be  supported,  one  which  closes  the  argu- 
ment on  the  real  question  at  iasue,  is  that  the  *'  lesions  are  often  not  suf- 
ficient to  influence  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  to  explain  the  cause  of 
death/'  This  sratemeut,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  facts,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  begging  the  question.  The  opinion  which  follows  in  support 
of  this  assertion,  hat  ^*  the  most  malignant  form  of  this  disease,  that  which 
proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  offers  the  fewest  and  hast  stnkhuj  structural 
lesions, '*  may  he  true  enougi ;  for  intense  pyaemia  requires  little  aid  to 
destroy  life,  and  certainly  it  is  not  the  most  striking  among  the  manifes" 
Cations  of  morb'd  anatomy.  Two  questions  are  suggested  by  those  statu* 
ments : — Ist.  Wbat  is  really  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  most  malig- 
nant form  of  puerperal  fever  destroys  life  ;  and,  2d.  Whether  this  short 
est  time  is  not  long  enough  for  endometritis  to  produce  fatal  contamina- 
tion of  the  blood  f  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  time  purulent  infection  can 
overwhelm  the  vital  forces  ? 

Dr.  Clark  had  not,  us  be  said,  made  any  extended  researches  to  asoer. 
tain  the  shortest  duration  of  puerperal  fever.  He  had  only  looked  over 
his  own  cases,  and  tho.^e  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Vachc.  These  latter 
are  cases  which  cccurrei  in  Bellevue  Hospital  in  1840,  when  the  form  of 
of  the  disease  was  the  most  malignant,  and  the  fatality  among  those  at- 
tacked greater,  than  in  any  other  visitation  of  the  fever,  since  the  lying- 
in-wards  were  opened.  The  shortest  case  of  which  he  had  any  notes  was 
fatal  in  3t)  hours.  The  six  shortest  of  Dr.  Vache's  cases  lived  33,  36,  42, 
44,  and  48  hours  respectively,  and  the  lesions  noted  in  these  several  cases 
were  as  follows : 

Case  5. — Durition,  33  hours.  All  the  peritoneum  injected,  that  of  the 
small  intestines  highly  so ;  mucous  lining  of  the  small  intestines  much 
softened  and  infiamed  ;  u  pcrtion  of  that  of  the  stomach  inflamed  ;  a  pint 

•  Cmveilhier,  {.inat  Path-t  xW.  xi.,  p.  3,)  discussing  this  very  point,  vii.,  how 
pnialent  coiitamiiir.tion  affects  the  pyatcm.  caja  :  *»  The  solidism  of  the  school  of 
Pinel  was  mnie  bf»forc  such  facu;"  and  adds,  that  the  '*  tyvipathy'*  of  Biohat  was 
.  *'  a  moiaphor,  a  feUcitous  word,  which  took  the  place  of  a  fact.'' 
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of  strftw-colored  senim  in  peritoneal  cavitj  ;  interior  of  ntenu  appeared 
natural. 

Case  8. — Duration^  36  hoars.  Peritononm  decidedly  bjected,  con- 
taining a  pint  of  dirty,  cream-colored,  puriform  fluid,  with  shreds  of  lymph ; 
mucous  membrane  of  stomach  and  intestines  considerably  inflamed }  lk» 
inner  surfau  of  tUerus  coxered  wilh  a  shreddy  secretion  of  the  color  ofgan- 
grenous  tissue^  and  apparently  saturated  with  pus. 

Case  19. — Duration,  42  hours.  Peritoneum  somewhat  injected,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  reddish-brown  fluid,  but  no  lymph  ;  half  an  ounce  of 
pus  between  the  uterus  and  bladder ;  uterus  lined  with  a  dark  chocolate^ 
colored  stringy  secretion^  which  being  scraped  off,  left  the  inner  aurfacn 
somewhat  injected. 

Case  12. — Duration,  ^1  hours.  Some  lymph  on  the  peritoneum,  half  a 
pint  of  brown  serum  containing  lymph  flocculi,  in  its  cavity;  inner  but* 
face  of  uterus  covered  ly  a  foUid  stringy  matter ^  intermingled  here  and 
there  with  a  grey^  ash^coL  ed  deposit. 

Case  1. — Duration,  44  hours.  Peritoneum  injected,  a  pint  of  sero- 
purulent  fluid  in  its  cavity,  considerable  lymph  on  its  surfaco;  inner 
surface  of  uterus  covered  by  a  light  red  secretion,  with  an  occasional  Hack 
patch. 

Case  13. — Duration,  48  hours.  Lymph  on  several  portions  of  the 
peritoneum ;  a  little  pure  serum  in  its  cavity ;  right  ovary  lai^e,  and 
contained  some  small  abscesses ;  inner  surface  of  uterus  lined  with  a 
pink-colored  matter,  of  the  appearance  of  healthy  lochial  dischargo  ; 
broad  ligaments  of  right  side  thickened  and  puffed  out  by  deposition  of 
lymph. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  Dr.  Clark  saw  all  the  cases  reported  by 
Dr.  Yache,  as  they  occurred  after  the  23d  of  February,  up  to  the  time 
the  lying-in-women  were  sent  to  the  island ;  and  at  Dr.  Yache's  request 
he  took  charge  of  such  patients  as  were  left  in  the  infected  wards,  when 
new  wards  were  opened.  He  also  witne&«ed  and  recorded  all  the  post- 
mortem examinations  which  were  made  at  Bellevue  after  the  above  date. 
Case  4,  and  all  from  6  to  18  be  saw,  and  it  was  from  his  notes  of  the  le- 
sions that  Dr.  Yache's  c  tes  were  partly  made  up.  When  case  5  in  the 
above  list  was  examined^  particular  attention  had  not  been  paid  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  the  report  that  this  surface  "  appeared 
natural,''  cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive,  especially  since  Dr.  Yache  him- 
self, as  a  rule,  did  not  witness  the  dissection,  for  prudential  reasons.  It 
was  case  8,  in  which  the  uterus  presented  an  appearance  altogether  like 
that  figured  by  Cruveilhier,  Liv.  iv.,  pi.  vi.,  fig.  2,  that  drew  Attention 
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strongly  to  tbis  surface,  and  it  was  oarefallj  studied  in  all  tbe  cases  which 
oceurred  afterwards. 

Dr.  Clark  holds  that  ^'the  light  red  secretion"  of  case  1,  the  green, 
shreddy,  gangrenous-looking  effusion  of  case  8,  the  '*  foetid  stringy  mat- 
ter" of  case  12,  the  "  chocolate-colored  stringy  secretion"  of  case  19,  and 
tho  '*  pink-colored  matter"  of  case  13,  all  iDdicate  a  morbid  state  of  the 
inner  surface  of  tho  uterus,  and  that'  all  these  ^<  matters"  and  *'  secre* 
tions"  are  the  fibrinous  or  purulent  products  of  inflammation^  colored  vari- 
ously by  the  blood  in  the  uteras.  The  natural  appearance  of  this  uterine 
surface,  for  some  days  after  delivery,  is  in  Mi  conviction  that  which  is 
given  it  by  adherent  blood,  coagulated  in  shroo  /  or  small  masses,  and  by 
the  watery  secretion  which  is  effused  to  wash  away  this  blood  ;  the  pre- 
vailing color  being  that  of  dark,  coagulated  blood,  for  at  least  two  or  three 
days.*  As  to  Dr.  Vache's  suggestion,  that  the  "  pink-colored  matter,'* 
in  case  13,  was  probably  healthy  locbial  discharge,  had  he  seen  it  himself 
be 'would  hardly  have  entertained  this  idea.  Dr.  Clark's  notes  on  this 
case  are  full,  and,  having  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  autopsy,  be  thinks 
they  can  be  relied  on.  *^  The  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  was  covered  by 
a  thin  flocculent  matter  which  could  be  easily  removed.  This  appeared 
to  be  lymph  colored  by  a  little  blood.  There  were  a  few  shreds  of  lymph 
lying  unattached  in  the  neck.  The  odor  was  not  very  offensive."  ^*  Se- 
veral vessels  of  the  left  ovary  contained  each,  instead  of  blood,  a  drop  of 
what  appeared  to  be  pus."  Purulent  contamination  in  this  case,  then, 
may  have  had  a  doubl6*>>rigln.     Dr.  Clark  adds  to  these,  one 

Case, — Duration,  30  hours.  Peritoneum  injected,  most  so  over  the 
nterus  and  intestines ;  about  a  pint  of  dirty  orange-yellow,  sero-purulent 

*  Bl  Cmveilhier  {AnaL  Paih.,  Lit.  zUi.,  p.  2»)  ex  pi  esses  .the  Opinion  that  pur- 
ulent effusion  is  in  general  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus  becomes  covered  again  with  its  lining  inembr£  le.  Jle  regards  the  lochia  at 
a  form  of  pas  in  most  oases,  and  thiakb  that  non-pur  lent  lochia  are  the  exception. 
He  doi!B  not,  however,  regard  the  earlier  lochia  as  liaving  this  character.  It  is 
possible  that  the  analogy  of  a  healing  nicer  may  ha-  e  led  him  astray.  With  our 
improved  means  of  determining  this  point,  the  lochia  should  be  investigated  anew. 
It  has  been  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  discussion,  that  in  the  few  cases  exam- 
ined of  persons  dying  of  puerperal  convulsions,  and  other  non-febrile  aocidents  of 
labor,  pus  was  not  found  in  the  uterus,  and  that  in  a  portion  of  the  cases  of  actual 
endometritis  the  product  of  the  inflammatory  action  on  the  free  surface  is  not  pus, 
but  lymph.  It  is  possible,  then,  to  say  the  least,  that  tbis  distinguished  obeerrer 
mi^  have  erred.  But  if  a  more  careful  investigation  should  confirm  his  views,  it 
would  only  touch  one  of  the  supposed  evidences  of  endometritis,  and  not  the  fact 
of  its  existence  or  its  relations  to  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever.  The  reparative 
pvooess,  though  pyogenic,  has  no  analogies  in  its  constitutional  tffecit  with  the  in- 
flammatory ;  and  it  appears  ftrom  Sedillot's  experiments  that  a  certain  moderate 
quaatitv  of  well-conditioned  pus  may  really  enter  the  circulation  and  yet  predoee 
a^MBSiUe  effeota. 
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matter,  coDtaiDiDg  a  few  flocouli  of  lymph  in  the  cavity ;  inner  surface  ff 
aterus  covered  bj  a  dirty  pink-colored  and  yellowish -white  ezodatioo 
which  appeared  to  be  fibrine. 

In  all  these  short  case^  there  wa^  evidence  of  inflnratnatory  lesion  cf 
the  peritoneum;  in  all  but  one  there  yr?^  z  morbid  exudation  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  in  this  one  Dr.  Clark  was  informed  by 
those  who  made  the  dissection  that  the  inner  suifacc  of  the  organ  was  not 
particularly  inspected.^  There  may  be  cases  on  reccd  of  shorter  dura- 
tion than  these.  But  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  there  are,  or  are 
not;  for  it  was  claimed  when  these  views  were  first  presented,  that  this 
internal  inflammation  except  in  the  most  striking  cnses  had  been  over- 
looked. The  appeal  to  the  past,  then,  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  argu- 
ment. Future  observations,  made  in  view  of  the  appearances  hero 
d  :$cribed,  must  decide  the  question,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  puer- 
peral fever  without  some  inflammatory  lesion,  peritoneal,  uterine,  or  intra- 
uterine. 

Still  it  will  not  be  a  loss  of  time,  perhaps,  to  inquire  a  little  farther  into 
the  probable  effects  of  pus,  laudable  and  ill-conditioned,  mingled  with 
the  circulating  blood.  Sedillot,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  <^  Purulent 
Infection  or  PysDmia,''  has  fixed  the  period  in  which  the  contamination 
from  ordinary  canses  will  prove  fatal,  at  four  to  eight  dtiys;  admitting, 
at  the  same  time,  the  pyohmUes  foudroyant£$y  in  which  a  large  quantity 
of  pus  penetrates  the  circnlation  rapidly,  as  from  an  abncess  opening  into 
vena  cava  or  portal  vein,  in  which  death  will  be  detarmined  in  a  few 

*  CruTeilhier  {Anat.  Path,t  Liv.  riii.,  pi.  i.  il.  Hi.,  p.  11,)  reports  a  case  of  pu- 
erperal fever  (tjphns  puerperal)  which  was  faisl  in  fifteen  hours  after  deliveiy. 
The  peritoneum  contained  a  large  quanUtj  of  white  pus,  -uch  as  is  discharged 
from  a  phlegmonous  abscess.  The  lymphatics  o '  the  uterus  ctmtained  pus.  There 
was  dark  slate-colored  softening  of  the  left  lung.  In  this  ca>e  M.  (YuTeilhior  thinks 
the  peritonitis  preceded  the  dellveiy,  as  the  woman  Lad  had  {abdominal  pains  and 
fever  for  five  days. 

On  p.  10  be  records  a  case  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  time  of  the  attack 
being  well  m&rkei  and  after  delivery.  The  (^eritoroal  cavity  contained  serum 
slightly  bloody,  and  between  the  uterus  and  rectum  pus.  The  sub-peritoneal 
oellnliur  tissue  was  infiltrated  with  pus  on  the  o^on,  along  the  right  ovarian  vein, 
in  the  broad  ligaments,  (sero-purulenr.  matter,)  on  the  neok  ct  the  aterus,  and  part 
of  the  bladder,  etc.  Uterine  lymphatics  fnl'  of  |ud;  leic  ovary  enlarged  and 
softened. 

in  another  case  Tp.  10)  the  disease  was  fatal  '^n  forty'cight  hcurs;  there  was  floe- 
outent  seros^ty  in  tne  peritoneal  cavity:  pus  was  infiltrated  iiuo  the  sub-peritoneal 
cellular  tissue  of  the  left  iliac  fossa ;  along  th^  left  ovHrl<ftn  vein  to  the  kidney  ; 
around  the  neck  of  the  uteru:i ;  in  the  walls  of  the  vagina ;  and  filled  the  lympba- 
t.cs  of  the  sides  of  the  uterus. 

In  this  ser.es  of  cabes  the  shortest  was  fatal  in  24  hours.  Pus  was  found  in  tike 
utenne  lymphatics  in  all,  and  in  all  there  was  peritonitis.  The  inner  snrfiaoa  oC 
the  uterus  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  attention. 
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hours  (p.  482.)  He  reoognizos,  also;  a  grave  condition,  indeed  incar- 
able  poisoning,  when  pns  is  mingled  with  the  b'ood,  though  the  quantity 
be  less  considerable,  bv  continual  auditions  (p  483) ;  and  he  expressly 
denies  that  in  the  rapidly  fatal  cases,  there  is  any  foimation  of  metastatic 
abscesses.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  he  reports  of  this  accident  in  man, 
these  abscesses  were  found  after  death  ;  but  when  pus  was  injected  into 
the  veins  of  dogs,  if  the  quantUy  was  large^  or  if  he  iojected  the  serum 
of  iil-candUioned  pu9|  death  occurred  without  such  productions.  His 
experiments  also  show  that  in  the  dog,  at  least,  moderate  purulent  infec- 
tion  may  produce  no  disastrous  effects ;  and  that  in  larger  quantity,  pns 
in  the  circulation  does  not  always  produce  fatal  poisoning. 

These  experiments  are  suiiciently  instructive,  in  their  bearings  on  se* 
veral  aspects  of  this  question,  to  authorize  a  particular  reference  to  some 
of  them.    Thus  in 

Expts.  1  and  2,  M.  Sedillot  injected  laudable  pus,  about  60  grains, 
the  dogs  weighing  14  and  16  lbs.  troy,  and  it  produced  no  sensible  effect. 

Expts,  3  and  4. — The  same  quantity,  the  dogs  of  the  same  size — for 
a  short  time  yawning  ;  pendiculations,  chills,  refusal  of  food  ]  and  in  one^ 
(a  little  of  the  pus  being  from  a  bubo),  alpine  evacuations ;  but  in  both 
prompt  recovery. 

Expts.  5  and  6. — ^Dog  weighing  15  lbs.,  22 '^  grains  of  laudable  pus; 
dog  32  Ibs.^  320  grains.  Hurriod  respiration,  Uirst,  refusal  of  food,  dis- 
posed to  be  alone,  lying  down  and  unwilling  or  inable  to  rise,  after  some 
days  extreme  emaciation :  recovery. 

Expt,  7. — Dog  17  lbs  ,  120  grains  of  fcetid  pus.  Animal  gravely  ill; 
very  feeble  ;  intense  chills,  panting  and  difficult  respiration.  After  ten 
days  began  to  recover. 

Expt,  15. — Dog  10}  Iba.,  120  grains  cf  pu3,  greenish  and  foetid,  from 
a  phlegmon  in  the  foot ;  in  ten  minutes  animal  supported  himself  against 
the  wall,  then  sank  down  upon  the  earth,  chills,  hurried  respiration,  cries ; 
decUh  in  one  hour. 

Expt.  16. — Dog  17  lbs.,  60  grains  of  pus.  from  a  venereal  abscess  of 
the  scrotum ;  feebleness,  difficult  reepirat-on,  chills,  horripulations, 
alvine  evacuations,  semi-paralysis  of  the  posterior  extremities  :  death  in 
one  hour. 

Expt  18. — ^Dog  of  medium  size,  376  grains  of  well-conditioned  pus  ; 
extremely  feeble ;  stupid ;  when  urged  to  walk,  staggering,  and  falling 
frequently;  frequent  respiration;  viulent  cuills;  alvine  evacuations; 
tongue  pendent;  eye  brilliant;  later,  respiration  slow;  then  difficulty 
then  raleuse;  dea^h  in  four  hours. 


Bxpt  20. — Dog  27  lbs.,  105  grains  of  pus  from  a  gaDgrenous  abscess 
in  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  Animal  soon  sunk  to  the  ground  ;  aWine 
evacuation;  respiration  accelerated^  panting;  attempts  to  vomit ;  neither 
ate  nor  drank ;  death  in  Jive  hours. 

Ezpt  21. — An  Alsacian  dog,  90  grains  of  the  same  pus ;  anhelaction ; 
diarrhoea ;  refusal  to  eat  or  drink  ;  death  in  eight  hcvrs. 

Expt.  27. — Dog  14  lbs  ,  60  grains  of  pus  from  an  abscess  in  the  thigh 
three  weeks  open ;  violent  chill ;  feebleness  of  posterior  extremities ;  re- 
fusal of  food  for  eight  dajs,  and  of  water  for  four ;  escape  from  ihe  house, 
choosing  the  very  cold  air  outside  ;  death  in  eight  daf/s.  All  the  internal 
organs  healthy,  but  a  gangrenous  abscess  in  the  right  thigh. 

Expts.  28,  29,  30,  31,  82,  33. — Successive  injections  of  pus;  all  fatal. 

Expt.  34. — Injection  of  75  grains  of  the  serum  of  filtered  pus,  re- 
peated four  times.  Death  on  the  fifth  day,  without  metastatic  abscesses; 
animal  in  good  health  till  nineteen  hours  before  death. 

Expt,  37. — Dog  23  lbs.,  150  grains  of  filtered  serum  from  the  pus  of 
a  carious  bone  of  the  leg ;  second  and  third  injoction ;  great  feebleness ; 
death  on  the  third  day,  without  metastatic  abscess. 

Expt.  38. — Dog  40  lbs.;  injection  of  filtered  serum  of  laudable  pus 
150  grains — no  effect.  The  same  serum  on  second  day  injected  in  the 
same  quantity,  no  effect.  Third  day  slightly  foetid,  same  quantity  :  ani- 
mal feeble,  raised  himself  with  difficulty.  Fourth  day,  two  injections  of 
75  grains,  now  foetid.  Death  eight  hours  after  the  last.  No  abscessesi 
but  hard  knots  in  the  lungs 

Expt.  41. — Successive  injections  of  the  filtered  scrum  of  pus  from 
empyema;  suppurative  phlebitis;  metastatic  abscesses;  haemathorax; 
death  on  the  eighth  day. 

.  Expt.  42. — Injection  of  2600  grains  of  serum  filtered  pus,  the  pus  of 
a  lumbar  abscess — no  effect. 

Expt.  44. — Dog  10  lbs.  Injection  of  45  grains  of  the  globules  of 
pus  from  an  abscess  in  the  arm,  drawn  the  same  day  and  kept  at  zero. 
Death  on  the  third  day — refusal  of  food ;  thirst ;  vomitings ;  feebleness; 
prolonged  chills ;  tremblings  ;  inflammation  of  the  left  eyelid,  and  of  the 
cornea  ;  ecchymotic  spots  in  the  lungs,  but  no  abscesses. 

The  import  of  these  experiments,  and  their  relation  to  the  disease  we 
are  considering,  hardly  require  comment,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  uterine  cavity  is  open  to  the  ready  access  of  air ;  that 
when  inflammation  has  been  recognized  on  its  inner  surface,  it  has  often 
been  of  a  character  most  likely  to  furnish  a  septic  agent ;  and  that  the 
veins  of  the  uterus  are,  aft^r  pai  turition,  so  arranged  as  to  receive,  either 
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Mrm^rWi^immiivi^j,  iiioh  s^o  ageai,  btailbji^  or  dcgeoerated  pos;  in 
mi  mttSKkmAt^,  and  oonsequently  aoeumulative  Biream. 

'Vm^t  OQ,  Pr.  Clark  aaid  be  might  have  ocoasien  to  remark  on  one  or 
^m^  tf  4lie  oiker  poBuiont  taken  by  Dr.  Bark  er.  It  was  sufficient  for  the 
■pwMwnl  to#ay  •that  tie  only  question  of  importance  on  wbich  thegr  differed 
mm  i^bate?er  might  be  the  poisonous  influence  wbich  produoea  the  dis- 
aasa;  foal  air  of  an  ill-vootilated  or  over-crowded  apartment;  the  con- 
4l^gUmaipfinoipIe  given  off  by  tbe  siok  pensoo;  the  contamination  of  ery- 
jAffk^\  or,  septic  poison  from  a  dead  body,  oporating  on  the  peculiar  eus- 
oaplibtliitea  of  the  puerperal  state ;  whether  puerperal  fever^  however 
prodaoed,  is  really  ever  fatal  before  inflammauon  of  some  sort  \%  devel- 
i^Md,  orvwkhout  the  ooocurrent  <^^oy  of  such  inflammation.  The  ar* 
gooieBi  of  I>r.  Barker  bad  not  convinced  him  that  the  ground  he  had 
taiDin  at  aa  early  stage  of  this  discussion  was  not  defensible ;  and  he 
agaui  submitted  la  the  Academy,  to  be  tested  by  Iheir  future,  not  by  their 
past,  asperienoei  wbatfaor  the  form  of  puerperal  fevcTi  bereiofore  regarded 
^i-iitel  wilhoiit  demonstrable  leston,  is  not  the  fever  with  endometritis, 
^nd^coaaequeDt  pysemia  or  septico-j^aemia. 

Li'luniiBgto  the  treatment  of  paerperal  fever,  Dr.  Clark  said  he  was 
amra  4iat  he  was  eiqMoted  to  speak,  not  of  the  treatment  in  general,  nor 
of  the  different  modes  of  treatment  adopted  by  pbynioians,  but  of  the  ef« 
fects  of  ojmm.  This  would  be  the  seope  of  his  remarks,  with  only  such 
•diKlioiia  aa  hia  obaenratkm  had  enabled  him  to  make  of  the  effects  of 
▼fflratmm  Tiride  and  of  one  or  two  other  agents*  To  show  how  his  mind 
iras'led  to  rely  on  opium  as  a  remedy  in  this  disease,  he  would  ask  the 
indnlgenoe  of  the  Aoademy,  while  he  recited  the  history  of  the  exclusive 
ophtm  tareatment  in  simple  and  traumatic  peritonitis. 

The  treatment  of  ordinary  peritonitis,  for  whteh  the  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  und  Surgeons,  and  the  puffils  of  ttie  New  York 
Hospital,  have  the  sanction  of  those  institutions,  to  as  late  a  date  as  l^d6> 
and  probably  till  several  years  after  that  time,  oonsiBts  in  bleeding,  leech-* 
ing,  and  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium ;  the  ealomei,  given  with  the  view 
of 'affecting  the  system  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  the  opium  to  retain 
the  calomel,  being  given  in  grain  and  half  grain  doses.  Indeed,  these 
were  the  means  rolled  on  by  nearly  the  whole  profession.  In  1841,  how-* 
OTm*,  visiting  Woodstock,  in  Vermont,  Dr.  Clark  met  there  Dr.  B.  Il» 
*  Palmer  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Childs,  and  he  found  that  these  gentlemen  had 
t>ecome  attached  to  Armstrong's  method,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  He 
aaw,  with  Dr..  Palmer,  patients  treated  in  that  way  doing  much  better 
th^  o;i  the  more  generally  adopted  plan.  In  the  spring  fA  184i-'2  or 
^,  probfltbly  in  one  of  the  earlier  years,  talking  of  theae  eases,  Dr.  Oiark 
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suggested  to  Dr.  Palmer  that  probably  opium  wa0  ihe  eonliTe  agenl  te 
peritonitis,  and  that  the  bleeding  might  bo  safely  omitted,  if  the  efleotffof 
the  drag  were  steadily  kept  up.  The  next  season,  when  they  met,  Br. 
Clark  was  able  to  report  an  increased  eonfidence  in  his  suggestion,  for  he 
had  tried  opium  alone,  and  had  been  suooessful.  This  statement  he  ttakea 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Palmer,  for  in  the  lapse  of  years  he  had  fainueif 
quite  forgotten  how  the  thought  originated.  From  that  time,  neither  ha 
nor  Dr.  Pdmer  had  bled  a  patient  with  this  disease,  and  he  reUwmbaiB 
but  one  instance  in  hu  own  practice  in  which  leeches  haye  been  m^d  ; 
and  Dr.  Pahner  is  now  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  with  this  treatmeirt, 
peritonitis  is  no  more  formidable  than  a  pneumonia.  Up  to  I860,  Dr. 
Glark  had  treated  eight  cases  successfully.  In  that  year  he  saw  his  finit 
unsuocessfol  case.  The  subject  of  the  disease  was  a  gentleman  ci  some 
distinction,  seen  with  Drs.  Bulkley  and  J.  M.  Smith.  In  that  ca8e>  how- 
ever, it  b  proper  to  add,  the  disease  probably  gained  much  force,  under 
the  mask  of  diarrhoea,  before  its  true  nature  was  recognised.  Sinee  that 
time  he  has  lost  but  two  in  private  practice,  one  in  the  piaotioe  of  Deolar 
Gilman,  and  one  in  that  of  Dr.  McNulty.  In  the  &Bt  of  these,  there 
Were  some  grounds  for  suspecting  perforation,  and  in  the  seeond  that  ao- 
oident  was  demonstrated  after  death.  In  the  hospital  there  has,  perhaps, 
been  one  death  firom  the  same  cause  in  that  period. 

It  was  liof  till  he  had  tried  the  opium  in  puerperal  peritonitis  that  he 
became  aware  that  his  ejcperienoe  was  but  a  oonfirmation  of  earlier  obaei^ 
vations ;  but  it  soothes  his  vanity  somewhat,  that  among  the  many  phy- 
sicians here  and- elsewhere  who  talked  about  and  adc^ted  the  treattteat^ 
there  were  none  who,  at  that  time,  could  enlighten  his  ignoraaee.  The 
report  of  what  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  had  done,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Dublin  Hospitid  S^rts,  had  either  not  been  seen  by  New  York  physi- 
oians,  or  had  attracted  but  little  attention,  and  had  been  forgotten.  It  is 
certain  thai  the  suggestions  of  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  were  not  adopted 
by  the  profession  here,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  had  not  influenoed  the 
opinions  of  any  practitioner  in  the  ei^.  In  Dr.  Grave's  ''Ctinieal  Lee- 
tures,''  by  Neligan  (p.  244,  vol.  ii.)  the  following  passage  occurs  :  ^^he 
first  case  in  which  I  used  opium  in  peritonitis  occurred  in  1822,  in  the 
old  Meath  Hospital.  It  was  that  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  inflammation 
•  set  in  after  the  operation  of  tapping  for  dropsy.  Ihe  case  seemed  so 
hopeless,  and  the  suffering  of  the  patient  so  intense  that  I  was  induced  to 
order  opium  for  her  in  large  doses.  She  also  got  wine.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, ^e  recovered.  I  afterwards  published  with  Dr.  Stokes  our  oon. 
jdned  experience  of  the  eflEbacy  of  this  plan,  of  treatment,  in  t:.e  fiflu  Vol- 
ume of  the  DuUin  Hospital  Beports."    ^*  The  use  of  opium  in  the  fona 
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of  piriloiiilas  Umh  defOribod,  b  almast  univenially  adopted/'  (tluit  ia,  al- 
moBt  wiiTMMdlj  in  Ireltnd.)  Dr.  Giavos,  tUeo,  did  not  propose  opium 
m  ft  ftsrady  tor  perUtmUU^  bat  for  peritoaitis  of  a  partictUar  form, 

.  9}be  foUMriog  ezteets  from  Armairoag's  Loetures  will  explain  bis  plan 
of iitting  opium :  L  *KFhe  first  and  main  remidj  ^  blood-letting,  oarded 
to  ^proAching  syiifoope/'  2.  '^Aa  long  aa  the  tongue  pontinues  moist, 
opmm  with  blood-Iettiag  may  be  oonaidered  a  sovereign  remedy."  ''As 
noon  an  the  patient  reooyen  srom  the  syncope,  give  him,  if  an  adult,  three 
to  fire  gndns  of  opium/'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  in  four  hours  the 
pain  ratmmSy  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  should  take 
two  grains  of  opium,  with  ealomel ;  and  if  two  boors  later  there  is  still 
pain,  he  dtreots  still  another  bleedings  and  one  and  a  half  or  two  grains 
of  <q»i«m,  with  onlomel.  ^<  The  opium,''  he  says,  <'  tends  to  arrest  the 
oeoretions  of  the  liver,  but  when  oombinod  with  calomel,  it  has  not  that 
offeet  Whenever,  therefore,  you  repeat  die  opium,  give  calomel  with  it'' 
nie  estimation  in  wliieh  Dr.  Armstrong  holds  opium  is  emphatioally  an- 
nooneed  in  the  following  citation:  <'If  1  were  sobjeet,  etc.,  and  were 
only  allowed  to  have  opium  or  blood-letting,  I  would  choose  opium,  though 
I  would  prefer  both  together/' 

TIras  it  appears  that  Gfaves  proposed  the  use  of  opium  for  a  particniar 
form  of  peritonitis  only,  and  Armstrong  used  it  only  as  an  auziliaryi 
Aoogh  regarding  it  as  rather  the  more  benevdent  agent  among  those  he 
liad  choeen.  It  is  not  improper  to  add  that  the  latter  author  startles  our 
oonfidenee  a  little,  by  a  somewhat  braggart  air,  and  by  figafes  that  appear 
to  m  very  large.  He  says : ''  I  have  treated  nearly  three  hundred  easeS| 
with  a  success  hi  greater  than  I  have  had  from  any  other  plan;  and  I 
eonld  defy  all  tite  phyricians  of  this  country  to  diow  any  more  suooessftil 
praetioe/'  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  Lectures  (Am.  fid.,  1847,  p.  787),  re* 
ferring  to  the  use  of  opium  in  peritonitis,  says  that— *<  A  panqriUet  was 
published  some  yean  ago,  by  Mr.  Bates,  of  Sudbury,  recording  some 
striking  cases  of  recovery  from  severe  peritonitis,  under  large  and  fire^ 
quent  doses  of  oiuum,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  hmiontal  position.'^ 
It  is  not  stated  whedier  bleeding  was  resorted  to  in  those  cases  or  nots 
But  Dr.  Watson  is  not  convinced  of  tiie  propriety  of  relying  on  opiuttf 
either  by  Mr.  Bates's  pamphlet,  or  by  the  cases  of  Drs*  Qtaves  and 
Stokes,  which  he  reviews ;  for  he  says:  ^^To  sim  up,  then,  bleeding, and 
ddomel,  and  opium  are  to  be  resorted  to  for  checking  the  inflammation/  * 
**  The  opium,"  he  says,  *^  allays  pain,  and  perhi^  relaxes  spasm ;  mer. 
onry  tends  to  arrest  the  inflammatory  action."  Dr.  Olark  presented  the 
filets  in  this  form,  to  secure  for  the  opium  treatment  all  the  importance 
to  which  sucl^  independent  and  concurring  observations  should  foirlj  en-^ 
title  it. 
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Bat  the  history  is  nol  jet  ooaeladed,  for  said  Dr.  Ofaffk,  if  I  may  not 
claim  for  myself  the  priority  of  the  discovery,  by  just  qo  much  si«  I  es- 
teem it  Qseftil,  I  am  happy  to  be  aUo  still  to  claim  it  for  my  eonotiy. 
To  yon,  sir,  [addressiog  the  president],  our  acknowledgments  are  doe  fbr 
haviog  preserTed  on  record  the  fitcttbat  the  late  Dr.  Wright  Post,  of  this 
city  used  this  magnum  donum  Dei,  to  combat  inflammations,  beil^i^  ei- 
ther of  the  physicians,  whose  authority  is  now  so  otten  quoted.  Dr.  Foiit, 
it  seems,  used  opium  in  large  doses  '^  for  its  paralysing  iofluenoe  «T«r 
disease"  of  an  inflammatory  character,  as  early  as  1804,  and  for.enterilb 
in  1810,  perhaps  considerably  earlier ;  for  he  seems  to  have  been  &miliar 
with  its  use  at  that  date.  This  pamphlet  was  published  in  1820,  befbfe 
I  Was  myself  a  student  of  medicine,  and  I  became  indebted  to  Dr.  Van 
Buren,  two  or  three  years  ago,  for  my  first  opportunity  of  perumjiig  it. 
It  is  entitled  a  ^^  Biographical  Memoir  of  Wright  Post,  M.D.,  late  Pjo- 
fe^sor  of  Anatomy,  etc.,  by  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,"  etc.;  and  conliiBs 
a  letter  from  Dr.  F.  G.  King,  addressed  to  the  author,  which  detiiils  UMie 
facts.  It  is  worthy  of  republication  at  this  time,  when  the  virtli^  /Of 
opium  are  opdergeing  renewed  investigation.* 

The  details  of  this  opium  treatment  of  peritonitis  are  so  naif ly  idfiati* 
oal  with  those  of  the  same  treatment  supplied  to  puerperal  fevor,  thai  the 
management  of  the  two  diseases  can  be  most  conveniently  spoken  of  to- 
gether ;  and  the  h(mr  being  far  adflHioed,  it  is  better  that  both  be  po^ 
poned  till  another  occasion.  It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  say  in  doflAgt 
and  in  anticlpalien  of  what  is  to  be  said  hereafter,  that  my  oepfttonco 
in  the  opium  treatment  of  pi]»rperal  fever,  with  peritoneal  oompUoatio*, 
is  in  no  degree  shaken  by  accumnliitbg  experience,  but  is  latJier  in- 
creased; while  its  usefulness  in  that  form  of  the  diaeaae  whuih  in  ^ 
tended  by  purulent  infection,  has  not  been  demonatratedi  at  le^ti  M  fn 
ejtclusivje  method. 

New  ¥ob&,  FA.  &th>  Vm, 

Mr  DCAR  Sib  :— In  vsply  to  your  in<{niries  u  to  ibe  use  of  m9i3m^ 
'  and  opium  by  the  late  Dr.  Post,  I  have  to  remark,  that  in  oonweiii^n 

*  with  him  some  two  years  past,  selatife  to  I^.  Armstrong's  praotioe  in  in- 
iflavmatory  di^eases,  he  told  me  that  the  use  of  opium,  as  Moomiyenil^ 

by  that  gentleman,  (^coq>t  in  larger  doH9,)  was  corroborated  by  hia  ojnn 
experience  for  a  long  series  c(  jwa^  and  that  to  him  it  ^as  by  no  m^i^MM 
a  novelty :  for  that  in  1804,  he  was  called  to  a  child  about  tiiie^jj^m  of 

•  a^,  Buffinring  under  a  violent  pueumonic  attack,  accompanied  by  (aio, 
cough,  and  febrile  exeitement  That  he  aoeordingly  bled,  blis^^  apd 
evacuated  the  patient,  afterwards  plaoing  him  under  the  use  of  fntino* 

«8ee  Dr.  King's  letter  to  Dr.  Mcti 
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vitiM,  bttt  all  wiihout  benefit.  Matters  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse, 
mtftil  tbe  ehild,  exbanated  bj  eoostant  cough  aod  ezcesaive  restlcasoesa, 
aeeltted  nearly  at  the  poiot  of  death.  Under  theae  circumstaooes,  he  de- 
WrtBtned  to  qcdet  all  these  irritatiog  symptoms  by  a  powerful  anodyaej 
and  accordingly  exhibited  60  drops  of  laudanum.  Ti¥o  hours  after^  he 
was  odled  to  the  child;  then  supposed  by  its  parents  to  be  dying.,  Ee 
fimnd  the  features  sunken^  the  surface  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweaty 
and  secretions  of  an  unpleasant  appearance  about  the  eyes  and  nostrils^ 
bQt  Ae  pulse  had  diminished  in  frequency,  and  was  more  full ;  the  re- 
spiration was  slower,  and  everything  indicated  th^  full  and  desired  action 
of  the  anodyne.  The  parents  were  astonished  to  hear  the  physician  say 
that  this  child  would  soon  b^  better.  The  next  morniug  all  untoward 
•ymptdms  had  subsided,  and  the  child  became  rapidly  convalescent  and 
recovered. 

This  was  his  first  trial  of  anodynes  in  such  afections;  his  exp^nmentf 
if  you  please;  but  a  few  months  afterwa,rds,  a  similar  case  occurring,  he 
he  immediately  resorted  to  the  anodyne ',  depletion  and  evacuants  baying 
been  premised,  and  with  similar  success,  since  which  period,  he  has  gene- 
rally continued  that  mode  of  practice;  latterly,  however,  substituting  the 
Dover's  powder  in  place  of  laudanum,  in  pneumonic  attacks. 

In  1810,  he  was  called  in  consnltation  upon  a  gentleman  in  Jersey^ 
suffering  under  enteritis.  He  found  that  be  had  been  repeatedly  bled, 
bliflieiied,  and  evacuated,  but  to  no  advantage ;  the  pain  still  continued 
acute;  the  pulse  was  small,  frequent  taid  corded ;  the  skin  dry  and  hot. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  a 
powerful  anodyne,  in  order  to  quiet  all  irritation,  and  give  nature  an  op- 
portunity of  recovering  herself*  After  a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  attending  physician,  it  was  finally  determined  to  adopt  the  course 
proposed,  and  100  drops  of  laudanum  were  directed ;  an  hour  elapsed, — 
no  sensible  effect  having  been  produced,  when  the  dose  vja$  repeated,  and 
in  half  an  hour  the  patient  was  under  its  full  influence.  He  awoke  the 
next  day  free  from  pain  or  tenderness,  and  so  recovered.  The  same  gen- 
tleman has  been  frequently  attacked  since  with  the  same  affection,  and 
uniformly  after  being  bled  and  evacuated,  he  has  recourse  to  his  ano- 
dyne, which  rarely  fails  to  quell  the  disease.  But,  to  be  efficacious,  the 
dose  must  be  heroic y  at  least  such  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Post^  who  often 
remarked  that  practitioners,  especially  in  England  and  France,  were  not 
aware  of  the  value  of  opium  in  inflammatory  diseases,  for  even  when  em* 
ploying  it  in  such  cases,  their  doses  were  too  trivial  to  exert  any  marked 
influence  over  the  malady.  He  himself  always  exhibited  it  under  the 
opinion,  that  to  obtain  its  soothing  effect  upCn  the  system,  and  its  para- 
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It/xing  influenoe  over  the  disease,  it  must  be  giren  in  large  doses.  In 
diarrliipa  and  certain  conditions  of  dysentery,  after  haying  cleansed  the 
passages,  he  employad  landanum  or  Dover's  powder  with  the  happiest 
eiFeot;  in  £act,  he  rarely  used  mach  else  than  salts  and  Dover's  powder 
in  diarrhoea,  in  adults.  In  his  own  case,  he  was  no  less  prodigal  of  ano* 
dynes  than  with  his  patients.  Being,  as  you  well  know,  for  many  yean 
a  constant  prey  to  pleuritic  affections,  his  treatment  of  himself  was  short 
and  efficacious,  viz.,  blisters  and  purgatives,  followed  by  80  or  100  drops 
of  laudanum,  which  quieted  his  oough— allayed  pain,  and«oon  placed 
him  in  condition  to  resume  his  business. 

In  conclusion,  peiinit  me  to  state  an  oocurrence  which  took  pUoe  un- 
der my  own  eves,  two  years  previous  to  his  death.  He  was  then  violently 
attacked  with  pleurisy,  accompanied  with  much  fever,  for  which  he  had 
been  purged  and  blistered,  and  at  the  period  in  question,  was  under  the 
use  of  antimonials.  At  this  time  he  directed  me  to  give  him  70  drops  of 
laudanum.  I  remonstrated,  directing  iiis  attention  to  the  dryness  of  his 
skin,  its  increased  heat,  and  the  frequency  and  hardness  of  his  pul^. 
His  answer  was,  <* believe  in  my  experience  rather  than  in  your  theory; 
give  me  70  or  80  drops  of  laudanum,  and  an  hour  will  convince  you  of 
its  propriety."  It  was  given,  and  within  the  hour  hia  pulse  became  calm, 
full  and  slow ;  his  skin  was  covered  with  a  gentle  perspiration,  and  his 
condition  strikingly  improved.  He  left  his  bed  the  next  day,  and  Are* 
quently  since  has  said  to  me,  ^'  I  think  I  have  given  you  a  clinical  lecture 
that  you  will  remember." 

Such,  my  dear  sir,  are  the  facts  concerning  which  wc  some  time  sioce 
conversed,  and  if  they  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  employ  them  as  you 
think  proper. 

Tours  truly, 

F.  G.  KING. 

To.  V.  MoTT,  M.  D. 


Elephanttans  Arabum  of  the  Left  Inferior  Extremity  treated  aac- 
ceufdly^  hy  Ligature  of  the  Femoral  Artery,  By  J.  M.  Cabn(K 
CHAN,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  Sur. 
geon-inX^bief  to  the  State  Hospital. 

In  September,  1852,  I  recorded  a  case  of  Elephantiasis  Arabum  8UO7 
oessfuUy  treated,  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery.  Since  then,  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  Professor  Erichsen,  of  the  London  University,  in 
which  he  mentions  a  case  of  Elephantiasis  treated,  with  a  successful  re- 
sult, upon  the  same  principle. 
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The  portion  of  his  letter  refening  to  this  Biibjeot  tamA  al  follows  :*^ 
^'  I  haye  perused  the  details  of  your  ease  with  great  interest,  and  have 
been  especially  struck  by  the  account  of  the  suceessfnl  ligatnre  of  the  fe- 
moral artery  for  that  otherwise  intractable  disease,  Blephimtiasis  Arabva, 
The  operation  was  certainly  a  bold  step,  but  one  that  the  result  shows  to 
have  been  the  proper  one  to  take ;  and  it  certainly  does  infinite  credit  to 
your  judgment  and  skill,  to  have  deyised  a  successful  treatment  for  this 
complaint.  I  haye  at  present  under  my  care  a  man  with  extensiye  £Ie« 
phantiasis  of  the  foot,  in  wbom^  about  two  monUis  ago,  the  Assistant 
Surgeon,  during  my  absence,  tied  the  anterior  tibial,  in  the  middle  third 
of  the  leg.  This  case  has  done  well,  and  the  limb  is  fast  reeoyeiing  its 
usual  dimensions.  The  operation  was  performed  on  hearing  of  the  sue* 
oess  of  your  case." 

The  following  case  is  another  example  of  the  beneficial  results  of  thb 
practice,  in  a  disease  hitherto  deemed  incurable  by  other  means : 

Francisco  Podesta,  a  native  of  Italy,  39  years  of  age,  peasant  by  ooou* 
pation^  was  admitted  into  the  State  Emigrant's  Hospital,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1857.  About  six  years  previous  to  his  admission,  after  prolonged 
exposure  to  cold  and  dampness,  he  was  attacked  with  severe  pains  in  the 
left  log,  extending  upwards  along  the  thigh.  The  pain  was  followed  by 
general  tumefaction  of  the  leg  from  the  toes  upward  to  the  knee  joint. 
The  local  disease  was  attended  by  constitutional  disturbance,  which,  how- 
ever, gradually  subsided,  the  limb  remaining  much  disfigured  and  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The  foot  was  thickened, 
and  appeared  stunted  from  the  increased  circumference  around  the  ankle; 
the  calf  of  the  leg  was  also  considerably  augmented;  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  were  dense,  hard,  and  hypertropbied ;  the  surface  of 
the  limb  below  the  knee  was  scaly,  and,  in  general,  presented  the  unseem- 
ly appearance  from  which  the  term  Elephantiasis  has  been  derived. 
Around  the  ankle  the  hypertropbied  tissues  were  thrown  into  large  and 
prominent  folds,  hanging,  as  it  were^  over  the  ankle  joint ;  between  two 
of  these  fcidB  an  extensive  ulceration  existed,  as  large  as  a  dollar  piece. 
The  patient,  in  this  condition,  was  unable  to  follow  any  vocation ;  in 
fact,  was  unable  to  walk,  and  entered  the  hospital  more  as  an  asylum^ 
than  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief.  His  general  condition  was  fee- 
ble, and  he  presented  a  cachectic  appearance.  The  following  were  the 
measurements  of  the  limb :  the  thighs  at  the  middle  were  of  equal  mea- 
surement, 19  inches;  around  the  calves  on  the  sound  side,  10  inches;  on 
the  diseased  side,  18  inches;  above  the  ankles  on  the  sound  side,  8} 
inches ;  on  the  diseased  side,  12  inches ;  around  -the  ankles  on  the  sound 
side,  9i  inches;  on  the  opposite  side,  15i  inches,   while  the  measure- 
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nre&i  firoB  the  ktdaioiMl  t' •  instep  cnt  ih«  sooivj  M9  ww  It'  is«Uety 
find  Id  Inohei  oti  the  dSBeased  side. 

Deeming  it  niineeeisary  to  repeat  in  this  patient's  case  the  nuiexoiis 
remedies  which  had  been  tmavaiKngly  tried,  I  proposed  to  apply  a  liga«> 
(ure  upon  the  femoral  artery,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  tlie  norbid 
nntritipn  of  the  limb.  Allomng  him  some  time  to  improre  his  general 
healthy  and  to  become  accnstomed  to  Uieair  of  the  hospital^  on  the  2Srii 
of  May  a  ligature  was  appHed  on  the  femoral  artery  in  Starpa^  apace. 
The  artery  was  found  to  be  healthy  and  of  normal  sixe.  May  27th : 
Everything  had  progressed  favorably  up  to  this  time,  and  the  limb  w«s 
beginning  to  show  evidence  of  diminution.  July  1st,  the  ligature  oaaie 
away  ;  at  this  time,  the  calf  of  the  diseased  side  had  diminished  1  inch 
above  the  ankle;  around  the  ankle,  1| inches,  and  in  the  measurement 
in  the  heel  around  the  instep,  3}  inches;  the  skin  of  the  leg  and  foot 
was  also  soft.  July  10th,  tbt*  pafient  was  allowed  to  move  about,  the 
ankle  joint  which  previously  was  almost  immovable,  now  adhiitted  of 
fiexion  and  extension.  The  ulceration  had  now  healed,  and  from  this 
time  forward  until  the  24th  of  August,  (the  time  of  his  disoharge  from 
the  hospital,)  the  dense  and  hardened  tissues  were  gradually  becoming 
more  natural  and  sofl.  He  left  the  hospital  with  his  limb  almost  of  nat- 
ural size,  and  able  to  walk  with  but  slight  lameness. 

45  La  Paybttk  Place,  Dec.  10th,  1857. 

[^American  Medical  Gatettt^ 
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'    EDITORIAL  MD  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Our  JonmaL 


We  are  inakiDg  arrangements  whidi  we  hope  will  result  in 
8  decided  improvement  to  this  Journal,  and  desire  to  express 
the  deterxxrination  to  add  to  its  interest  continually,  as  our 
friends  may  enable  us  so  to  do ;  and  to  this  end  we  would  urge 
those  who  are  now  subscribers  and  contributors  to  exert  them- 
selves to  extend  its circolatioo,  and  increase  the  number  and 
ability  of  its  collaborators.  It  is  true  that  we  have  now  quite  a 
large  eubsoriptioti  Ust^  bat  oaM  Inlf  what  we-  propose,  or  that 
would  be  necessary  to  justify  us  in  furnisLing  the  Journal  of 
which  we  would  desire  to  be  the  Editors. 


A  Merited  Oemplkneiit 

We  take  the  liberty  (without  the  knowledge  of  the  gentle- 
man concerned,)  of  announcing  the  fact  that  the  Faculty  of  the 
Atlanta  Medical  College,  as  some  slight  evidence  of  their  ap- 
preciatiou  of  the  extraordinary  energy  and  ability  which  has 
been  manifested  by  Pro£  John  G.  Wsstuorslani),  in  behalf 
of  the  Institution,  have  determined  to  place  his  portrait  in  the 
OoUege  edifice,  to  tiie  erection  of  which  hie  exertions  have  so 
l&if;»l7  contribated.  [ssn.  ed.] 


Chair  ef  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Atlapta 
Medinil  ffuMtgn 

We  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  chair  of  Cheinistry  and 
Pharmacy  in*  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  will  continue  to  be 
occupied  by  Prof.  AiBXANDBfR  Means,  M.  B.,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  has  heretofore  held  the  position. 

In  this  counectio&i  it  is  p^haps  proper  to  state  that  for  a 
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time  it  seemed  probable  his  services  would  be  lost  to  the  hi* 
stition,  bis  resigoation  having  been  placed  before  the  Faculty, 
though  not  acted  upon  by  the  Trustees.  Previous  to  the  se- 
lection of  an  individual  to  fill  the  expected  Tacancy,  it  being 
understood  that  he  desired  to  resume  his  connection  with  the 
College,  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  resignation  by  the 
unanimous  consent  ot  the  Faculty,  and  will,  we  are  assured, 
bring  renewed  energy  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hit 
Chair.  Those  who  have  announced  the  resignation,  will  of 
course  make  the  correction. 


The  Cincinnati  Laaoit  aad  ObMnrtr* 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  above  Journal, 
being  a  combination  of  the  Western  Lancet  and  ChtemnaU  Medi- 
cal ObserveTj  to  be  edited  by  Drs.  Mendenhall,  Murphy,  and 
Stevens.  These  journals  have  been  among  our  most  valued 
exchanges,  and,  with  a  consolidation  of  the  merUs  of  each, 
there  will  probably  be  no  better  journal  in  the  country.  "We 
can  confidently  recommend  it  to  those  who  would  desire  to 
have  upon  their  tables  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  West* 
em  Medicine. 

The  journal  contains,  monthly,  sixty*four  pages  of  reading 
matter,  making  a  handsome  volume  of  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pages  in  the  year,  and  furnished  to  subscribers  at 
98  per  annum,  with  postage  pre-paid  to  advance-paying  sub- 
scribers ;  and  is  offered  to  Clubs  of  two  or  more,  remitting  at 
the  same  time,  until  the  1st  of  April,  at  92. 


Pro!  A.  H.  Bnekaiiait'a  IntroifaiotcHry  Addrats. 

We  have  received  and  read  with  pleasure  the  Introductory 
Address  to  the  Medical  Class  ot  tiie  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  for  the  present  Session.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  instructive  address,  and  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  man — scientific  and  practical— doing  cn^dit  even  to 
its  learned  and  able  author.^ 
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Immonl  AdrertiAements. 

'  We  have  for  a  length  of  time  thought  of  directing  attention 
to  a  species  of  advertising,  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  which  we  can  not  regard  in  any  other  light 
Ihan  as  grossly  c/  iminal  upon  the  part  of  the  authors,  and  in  the 
higliest  degree  censurable  upon  the  part  of  those  who  control 
the  press,  which  should  be  a  vehicle  for  the  lessons  of  morality 
and  virtue,  rather  than  those  of  vice  and  infamy.  We  have  no 
idea  that  we  shall  accomplish  much  by  what  we  say  upon  this 
subject ;  but  we  are  determined  to  raise  our  feeble  voice  against 
what  we  can  not  possibly  regard  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
gravest  offence  against  the  well-being  of  Society. 

In  this  connection,  we  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  and 
quoting  an  editorial  article  from  the  "  Cincinnati  Lancet  and 
Observer,"  which  expresses  in  a  most  forcible  manner  our 
views  upon  this  subject.  The  Editors  remark,  under  the  head 
of  "Abortion  Pills:'*— 

'  "We  have  for  some  time  felt  a  disposition  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  a  villanous  form  of  advertising,  which  defiles  the 
columns  of  a  vety  large  portion  of  our  secular  newspapers:  we 
allude  of  course  to  "Female  Pills,"  which  are  freely  advertised 
under  a  variety  of  names,  as  *  Sir  James  Claric's  celebrated 
Female  Pills,'  and  with  other  titles— all,  however,  with  this 
saving  clause,  by  way  of  caution  !  that  these  pills  are  not  to  be 
taken  by  females  while  in  a  pregnant  condition,  as  they  are 
sure  to  bring  on  miscarriage;  of  course  nobody  is  mistaken  in 
the  design  of  these  cautions  or  the  purpose  for  which  those  re- 
medies are  thus  paraded  in  all  our  &mily  newspapers  through- 
out the  land.  They  are  a  grand  rascality,  and  the  author  of 
these  remedies  and  advertisements  are  worthy  of  a  high  place 
in  our  State  Prisons — public  opinion  and  public  contempt  will 
not  Teach  such  koxaves.  We  are  sorry  also  to  see  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  our  most  respectable  newspapers  so  readily  make 
themselves  particeps  crminis  in  this  matter ;  we  certainly  think 
they  have  not  reflected  upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of  these 
advertisements,  which  thus  thrust  into  the  hands  of  our  sisters 
and  daughters  all  ove^  the  country — in  almost  so  many  words, 
whisper  the  insidious  language  of  the  tempter  in  their  ears— 
Hhou  shalt  not  surely  die.' 
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^^  Several  of  our  Qotemporaide«4iave  idra^jr  j^  censured 
these  publications.  Our  friend  of  tbe  Ohio. Medical  aid  Aur- 
gical  Journal  has  recently  shown  this  thing  up  in  its  true  de* 
formity,  and  as  he  very  truly  sf^ys,  ^  the  most  stupid  &ml9le.|n 
the  laud  who  meditates  wrong  conducty>  will  recognize  at  QXiQ0 
in  looking  over  such  statements,  that  there  19  a  medicine  thf^ 
will  produce  abortion.*  We  have  good  reason  to  suppose  tliatf 
in  several  instances,  death  has  been  produced  through  the  use 
of  these  Pills,  and  we  doubt  their  efficacy  in  any  case ;  nev^« 
theless,  their  moral  character  is  the  satne,  and  the  same  in  tb#ir 
temptation — they  are  essentially  advertisements  o(  abortion  me* 
dicine.  The  truth  is,  a  large  portion  of  the  community  is  \)^- 
coming  fearfully  indifferent,  and  loose  in  their  views  of  ^1$ 
subject,  and  it  is  high  time  wiser  counsels  were  presented. 
Physiciam  may  do  good  by  presenting  this  matter  in  its  trqi^ 
light  to  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers.  For  years  the 
venerable  Mussey  has  refused  to  patronize  any  religious  paper 
which  advertised  nostrums  or  Quack  Medicines*  Let  us  put  a 
like  rule  in  practice  with  the  secular  newspapers  which  are  ad* 
mitted  to  our  firesides — let  us  politely  cUseontimte  such  as  cater 
to  this  immorality.'' 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  take  special  pleasure  in  referring  to 
the  announcement  of  a  secular  paper  in  our  own  city,  beings 
80  far  as  we  know,  the  only  newspaper  in  the  State  that  has 
eschewed  this  profitable,  (in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,)  but 
iniquitous  patronage. 

In  the  Atlanta,  National  American^  of  October  14th,  will  be 
found  the  following  editorial,  under  the  head  of  ^<  Objection* 
able  Advertisements:" 

"  Objbctionablb  Advertisembnts. — We  frequently  receive 
orders  from  philanthropic  persons  at  the  North  to  advertise 
books  said  to  be  written  and  published  expressly  *  with  a  view 
to  ameliorate  the  many  hardships  females  ^re  compelled  t^ 
suffer  in  the  capacity  of  mothers,"  and  pills  and  other  nos- 
trums, which  '^  never  fail  to  effect  a  speedy  and  certain  coff^ 
when  the  instructions  around  the  box  are  strictly  followed*" 

"  We  believe  money-making  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  per. 
sons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  articles ;  that 
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ilh6^Brtibl#A)MiiviriMB  huTO  amoit  peniicioiifl  lendeQcy  on  o. 
^«iat|r,^ju<l.tb«it  bfliidlttiiig  Ihe  sex  by  them  is  a  very  remote 
contingency.  For  these  reasons,  we  biiv«  jilways  declined  the 
pnblication  of  their  advertisements,  and  we  take  this  occasion 
to  say  to  all  persons  engagedin  the  mannfucture  and  sale  of 
them  that  we  will  qot  publish  sqch  advertisements  at  avy  price, 

"  We  confess  onrselves  to  be  anxious  for  advertising  patron- 

fige^j^  wo  ^re  well  aware  that  this  is  of  a  class  which  can 

fftord  tp  ^nd  does  pay  wel),  but  we  will  not  co^l8eMt  to  make 

our  paper  ti  o  vehicle  for  conveying  into  our  own  families,  or 

f^  liruilies  of  oar  n^eighbors,  such  information  as  these  adver. 

(Jtjqen^^tfi  contain.     If  we  cannot  sustain  our  paper  without 

MMl^mj^H^githom,  we  .prefer  that  it  should  die.     It  is  our  ardent 

4ilsi|N9  to  oxsjke  the  NaHmal  Afmeriom  a  paper  which  no  head 

4f  #  dwUy  shall  he^itote  to  iqtroduce  into  the  family  circle  for 

fear  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  even  ^n  advertisement. 

iQwimAtntfiy  we  hope^  bi^e  ol)46iyy94ii^lso,  that  all  tales  and 

iii$i4QQtji  of  an  ofl^Hisive  or  even  doubtftil  t^dency,  which 

hATeilheif  origin  in  lay^  to^wns  and  cities,  and  other  popu- 

lonir  loealitifis^  are  siMmpnloosly  excluded  from  our  columns. 

^'  We  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  our 
lldavs.  W^  shall  stead  or  fidl  by  them.  If  we  lose  tempora- 
>nljr»«e  fdflfiore  of  an  ultimate  and  permanent  sacoesfl — as 
jMMe^annred  jkhe  pqfalic  will  aooner  or  later  api»reciate  our 


^  &  eaftclnnoiiy  im  wotidd  a«(jr  tp  mA$c(rilben  and  readers  that 
jEfMAattdiafeiagvarantee  tdprbpirljfseUoted  readinff  meUkry  and 
that  our  advertisements  will  be  such  as  you  will  do  well  to 
fted  instead  of  paswag  linem  «i»i>-^aB  yon  are  euro  to  be  gain- 
^am  kistoftdiof -toaem ;  and  to  JfinrekotUt  and  otiiirs  who  desire  a 
^oAj  MM^hla  and  anbstential  class  of  enstomers,  we  would 
imAadCftbat  till  jlkAwt  pcoposiB  to  ourselves  in  reispeet to 
Advertisements,  will  aednre  to  ril  who  vead  our  journal  as  a 
me^Mn  4[>r  •advtrtiitog,  just  that  class  of  customers." 

ITof  Jwhich  we  Htsxm  the  Editor  our  thanks,  not  only  as  a 
medical  man,  but  as  a  deeply  interested  observer  and  advocate 
'^t  aH  4^  means  ealcialatied  to  purify  and  elevate  Sodety,  and 
an  opponent  of  all  the  instrumwttlalities  for  t^  pBupagation  of 
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vice  and  impurity  ^  and^  at  tiia  aame  tutiesi* would  dasire  to 
commend  it  to  the  cousideratioii  of  his  brethren  of  tiie  praae 
throughout  the  country. 


Ameiioaa  Medical  AsaociatioiL 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
Bociation  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington,  on  Tuesday, 
May  4, 1858. 

The  Secretaries  of  all  Societies,  and  other  bodies  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  Association,  are  requested  to  forward  to 
the  undersigned  correct  lists  of  their  respective  delegations  as 
soon  as  they  may  be  appointed;  and  it  is  earnestly  desAred  by  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  that  the  appointments  be  made 
at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Art.  11  of  the  Constitution : 

^^Each  local  Society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  to 
the  Association  one  delegate  for  every  ten  of  its  regular  res- 
ident members,  and  one  for  eveiy  additionid  fraction  of  more 
than  half  this  number.  The  faculty  of  every  regularly  consti- 
tuted Medical  College  or  chartered  School  of  Medicine,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates.  The  professional 
staff  of  every  chartered  or  municipal  hospital  containng  a  Inm* 
dred  patients  or  more,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two 
delegates,  and  every  other  permanentiy  organised  medii^  in- 
stitution of  good  standing  shall  have  the  privUege  of  aendhotg 
one  delegate. 

<<  Delegates  representing  the  medical  sta&  of  the  TJ.  B.  Ar- 
my and  Kavy  shall  be  aj^ointed  by  the  Chieft  of  tiie  Amy 
and  Kavy  medical  bureaux.  The  number  of  delegates  sr  ap- 
pointed shall  be  four  from  the  Army  n^dieaVoffiom,  ami  an 
equal  number  from  the  Navy  medicai  officers;" 

ALEX.  J.  BEMME6,  U.Ji^ 

(One  of  tbe  SecnUrtw.) 

Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 

ter^  The  Medical  press  of  the  United  States  is  resf^etuftdlj^ 
Requested  to  oopy  the  foregoing.  .  , 
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Semarks  on  SyphilisatioiL 

We  find  in  the  OazeOe  HebdmAdoire  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  M.  Guepin,  of  Ifantes,  to  the  Jmr.  dts  C^m. 
'Med.j  2d  Oct,  1867 : 

^^  Syphilisation  is  practiced  in  some  parts  of  India  npon  a 
grand  scale,  ae  a  cause  at  well  as  a  means  of  preventing  Syph- 
ilis. Often  the  prostitutes  of  India  proposed  to  practice  syph- 
ilization  upon  our  sailors,  which  they  invariably  refused,  ob- 
jecting to  any  method  that  was  not  adopted  in  Europe.  The 
officer  who  gave  this  statement  was  excited  by  curiosity  to  see 
some  of  the  women  who  made  this  proposition  to  the  sailors ; 
he  discovered  no  disease  of  the  skin  upon  any  one  of  them, 
nor  was  he  able,  to  detect  any  cicatrix  that  could  have  resulted 
from  a  bubo.  This  fact,  he  adds,  is  of  more  importance  as 
they  were  not  apprised  that  syphilization  had  been  practiced 
with  success  in  France,  at  Turin,  and  at  Christiana.  Ag&in, 
he  remarks  that  syphilis  contracted  in  India  is  of  the  very  worst 
form.  The  French  who  contract  the  disease  there  frequij^ntly 
&U  victims  to  its  ravages^  or  if  they  are  cured  requiring  the 
most  energetic  and  methodic  treatment  for  a  length  of  time. 


Inteatinal  Animaloules. 


In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Aoademie.  des  Sciences^  (Paris,)  of  the 
80th  Nov.,  1867,  we  find  the  following  extract  from  a  brochure 
by  P.  H.  Halmstein,  of  Stockholm,  (extract  presented  by  M« 
Bayer,)— ^^  A  sailor  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  cholera,  had 
saffered  for  some  time  with  a  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  the  more  prominent  symptoms  being  those  common  to 
an  intestinal  inflammation.  In  examining  under  the  mibro- 
soope  the  pnft  from  a  small  uker  of  the  rectum  mixed  With 
the  secretions  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine,  the  author  was 
able  to  detect  between  the  globules  of  puss  and  of  blood  quite 
a  number  animalcules,  which  he  described  under  the  name  of 
ptaramimm  eoH  He  has  since  seen  the  same  animalcules  in  a 
woman  attacked  with  a  chronio  infiamreation  of  the  large  in- 
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testine.  Tho  patWut  4i#d,  i^nd 4)y  4ixi(imq||(ioQ  the  anthor 
found  that  the  animalcules  were  much  mor^  numerons  upon 
portions  of  the  mncoue  membrane  little^t^l^d'tiiiiti  upoWthe 
portion  ulcerated,  or  with  the  pns  from  ihe^dAders.  TbeB#fm. 
imulcnies  live  but  a  short  time  after  they  ^ret^movedlvom  the 
intestine.  The  secretions  in  whiefa  th<^  are  contained  should 
be  examined,  if  we  hope  to  detecttbem,  soon  aftorib  removal 
fh>m  the  bowels. 


N,  F*  Powers,  M.D.,  of  Thompson,  Ga.,  an  alamnus  of 
the  Atlanta  Medical  College — ^an  occasional  contributor  to  o^ 
Journal,  and  a  gentleman. of  considerable  attaiiunents  v\  t||e 
profession — has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Physiology,  4cJ, 
in  the  Oglethorpe  Medical  College,  Savannah,  Qa. 


iSr  Marshall  Hall,  Esq.,  a  son  of  the  lain  Dr.  MarahaUHail, 
is  the  editor  of  a  work  by.hin  father  and  jost  pubttg^ed  in^Lon* 
don;  entitled  ^'  Prone  and  Postural  EespiMition  in  I^ownhig 
and  other  Forms  of  Apnoaa  or  Suspended  l^piration."  The 
volume  contains  216  pages. — WtsUm  LanceL 


The  Mes&*s.  Lippincott  &  Co.^  of  Philadelphia,  are 
about  to  publish  l  translation  of  Malgaigne's  great  work  op 
'Fractures,  and  Dislocations.    The  translalol*  is  i)r.  John  33- 
Packard,  of  that  city.— ^-?6i(f.  .     "  ".    ^ 


The  apmam  PluhM$i^Dr.J:*Li  6.  «olinnder¥aii  d>a(*^lfe, 
Professor  in  Ifher  tjrciiversHy  of  Utr^HtyClafims^d  kam  di«<>^ 
vered  a  certain  6ign  b^  which  the^p^ta  of  a  phthisicaVpairieBrt; 
maybe  diittngni^hed  from*  fhbie  of  ohronic  cartairl^' tfflea- 
tione  of  the  longs.  He  regagds  th^  pi  aaoueo  of  <tortg  pidmmmy 
fiifm  iQ  tiie  sputa  as#«efteiii  digti  of  tlie^AJiteMeeif 'a^omiw. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE  1. 

Note  firom  an  old  Cage  Book. 

Adhesion  of  the  Placenta.  By  John  "W.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Atlanta  Medi- 
cal College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Finding  in  ray  old  case  book,  the  following  note  of  the  man- 
agement of  an  obstetrical  case,  some  of  the  particulars  of  which 
are  of  rare  occurrence  and  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the 
juvenile  practitioner ;  I  have  thought  fit  to  present  it  for 
your  pages. 

I  am,  by  no  means,  unapprised  of  the  fact  that  such  or  simi- 
lar cases  have  occurred  under  the  observation  of  others,  nor 
do  I  assert  that  it  is  unique  or  "  sui  generiis.'*  Nevertheless, 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  a  summary  account  of  the  one  which 
it  was  ray  lot  to  attend,  if  communicated,  through  the  medi- 
um of  your  very  interesting  periodical,  will  not  prove  altogether 
uninteresting  to  tie  philanthropic  accoucheur. 

At  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  19th  of  May,  1846, 1  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  Mrs.  R.  in  her  first  accouchment;  aged 
30  years  of  middle  stature,  constitution  ordinary — previous 
health  moderately  good.  Nothing  special  transpired  during 
the  night,  except  the  usual  developments  of  incipient  parturi- 
tion.    Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  during  each  contract- 
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ile  effort  of  the  uterus,  (the  08  tincae  being  considerably  di- 
lated and  moderately  dilatable,)  I  perceived  a  gradual  advance- 
ment ot  the  foetal  head,  it  being  the  first  vertex  presentation 
of  Dewees.  The  bladder  and  intestines  having  been  previously 
well  evacuated,  I  left  her  to  the  Vis  conservatrix  naturae,  until 
noon  of  the  same  day,  when,  upon  examination,  I  found  the 
vertex  at  the  inferior  strait,  and  rather  stationary,  even  under 
the  influence  of  strong  uterine  contractions,  and  the  parts 
but  sparingly  lubricated.  I  now  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  circulation,  and  found  it  too  languid  to  justify 
venesection.  The  pains  having  continued  forcible  and  fre- 
quent, for  some  two  hours  longer,  the  bead  was  slowly  pro. 
truded  through  the  labile  and  in  a  few  minutes  thereafter,  my 
patient  was  delivered  of  a  common  sized  mule  infant,  not, 
however,  until  I  had  removed  from  around  its  neck  three 
coils  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

The  last  mentioned  circumstance  I  very  naturally  antici- 
pated prior  to  its  actual  discovery,  in  consequence  of  the  head 
having  receded  partially,  immediately  subsequent  to  several 
preceding  pains.  After  having  waited  in  vain  for  the  space  of 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  for  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus 
to  deliver  the  placenta,  I  directed  frictions  with  the  hand,  over 
the  abdomen,  and  simultaneously  used  gentle  traction,  by 
means  of  the  cord,  all  of  which  seemed  to  accomplish  nothing 
salutary. 

My  patient  was  now  growing  restless  and  rapidly  becoming 
pale,  and,  also,  complained  of  an  entire  loss  of  vision ;  and  in  a 
short  time  vomited  freely  and  then  was  calm,  her  extremities 
cool  and  fast  growing  cold,  pulse  feeble  and  the  entire  body 
covered  with  profuse  perspiration.  I  immediately  commenced 
the  liberal  use  of  a  decoction  of  capsicum,  and  wrapped  tlie 
extremities  well  with  sanapisms.  N"©  pain,  and  but  little 
hemorrhage ;  alternated  Cognac  Brandy  with  the  Capsicum  ; 
gave  20  grains  of  the  Secale  Cornutum,  in  four  portions,  every 
15  minutes,  in  the  form  of  decoction. 

Sickness  and  emesis  recurred  ;  arterial  action  imperceptible 
at  the  wrist;  extremities  cold  and  clammy — face  blanched,  no 
pain;  continued  the  stimulants,  and  added  ten  drops  of  the 
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tinct  Opii  every  15  minutes,  until  100  drops  had  been  adminis- 
tered, by  which  time  the  radial  artery  began  feebly  to  pulsate. 
She  soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep  and  in  a  few  hours  the  pulse 
seemed  permanently  strong  and  full. 

I  now  had  her  aroused,  and  proceeded  to  manipulate  so  as 
to  command  the  entire  placenta,  and  endeavored,  by  every 
gentle  means  in  my  power,  to  extract  it,  which  I  soon  found 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  consequence  of  its  firm 
adherence  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  I  continued 
my  efforts  faithfully  for  twenty  orthirty  minutes,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching,  probably  one-third  of  the  placental  mass  ; 
the  remaining  portion  I  could  not  separate  by  any  effort  which 
I  conceived  justifiable.  I  now  discontinued  all  further  interfer- 
ence, as  my  patient  was  again  pale,  pulseless  and  vomiting 
and  appeared  to  be  rapidly  approximating  dissolution.  Kor 
did  I  do  anything  in  the  way  of  treatment  for  sometime 
thereafter,  except  endeavoruing  to  support  the  almost  extin^ 
guished  flame  of  life,  which  but  feebly  flickered  in  some  of 
the  more  vital  organs*  At  the  same  time  resolving  to  leave 
the  placenta  to  be  expelled  by  uterine  contractions  or  decom- 
position, &c.,  recollecting  that  "  Ut  quimus  quando  ut  volu- 
mus  nou  licet,*'  and  believing  the  "  Vis  medicatrix  naturce" 
to  be  "Ultimum  Unicum  Remedium.'*  'I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  rely  upon  the  "Vis  Vit«,**  notwithstanding  "Via 
trita,  Via  tuta,*'  I  resolved  to  depart  from  a  practice  too  much 
followed,  viz. :  to  remove  it  by  manipulation. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Clark,  in  obedience  to  my  request,  had  been 
sent  for,  and  arrived  about  9  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  after  possess- 
ing himself  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  without  hesitation  con- 
firmed my  decision  and  determination,  though,  not  until  he 
had  fully  satisfied  himself  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
placenta  could  not,  with  impunity,  be  detached.  Dr.  Clark 
advised  the  employment  of  stimulating  enemas,  within  the 
rectum,  which  was  accordingly  attended  to. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  I  saw  my  patient  and  found  her 
doing  well ;  on  the  22d  all  the  symptoms  were  favorable ;  at 
1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  23d,  the  remainder  of  the  placenta  was 
discharged  by  the  moderate  and  spontaneous  contractions  of 
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the  uterus.  The  nurse  was  directed)  to  use  itgections,  per 
vaginum,  three  times  daily,  composed  of  diluted  Pyroligneous 
acid.  At  noon  of  the  28th  my  patient  was  laboring  under 
severe  headache  and  high  arterial  action,  hot  skin,  &c.  Or- 
dered 20  grains  Sub.  Mur.  Hyd.  to  be  followed  in  6  hours  by 
Oleum  Ricini.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  I  called,  and 
learned  that  she  had  had  several  copious  bilious  evacuations, 
and  expressed  herself  much  relieved,  continued  convalescing 
up  to  this  time,  July  6th,  and  is  now  in  the  enjoy ment  of  good 
health. 

JRemarka. — My  object  in  thus  submitting  the  outlines  of  this 
case  to  the  medical  public  has  been  already  announced.  Past, 
and  very  painful  experience  has  long  since  taught  me  the  delete- 
rious consequences  of  rashly  separating  the  placenta  under  simi- 
lar circumstances ;  and  I  am  much  gratified  in  the  recollection 
that  such  a  measure  has  never  been  proposed  or  sanctioned  by 
me.  Often,  very  often,  have  I  been  compelled  to  use  maaaa) 
assistance  in  attecting  the  delivery  of  the  placenta.  But  six- 
teen years  obstetrical  experience  has  not  furnished  me  a  single 
example  in  which  the  placenta  was  so  firmly  adherent,  or  one 
which  did  not  yield  to  persevering  manipulations,  except  the  one 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  this  brief  and  very  incomplete 
report. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  two- thirds  of  the  placenta  remain- 
ed undetached  for  three  days  after  delivery,  and  that  there  must 
have  been  great  inertia  of  the  uterus,  evidenced  by  the  absence 
of  uterine  contractions,  (with  the  exception  of  tonic  contrac- 
tion) and  pain,  is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  hemorrhage  was 
so  very  limited ! 

There  is  another  important  feature  of  the  case  which  merits 
profound  attention,  viz. :  No  perceptible  excitement  was  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  stimulants,  (and  they  were  active  and 
powerful  excitants,)  although  liberally  administered  for  sever- 
al hours,  until  their  action  was  accompanied  by  the  anodyne 
qualities  of  the  opium.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  patient  slept, 
the  invigorating  and  life-sustaining  qualities  of  the  pepper 
and  brandy,  were  most  happily  manifested,  from  all  of  which, 
what  do  we  reasonably  infer  ? 
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let.  That  a  protracted  and  painful  labor  having  terminated, 
all  the  excitement  that  arose  from  the  presence  of  the  fcetuB, 
and  the  pains  it  excited,  also,  having  ceased,  two  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  the  diminution  of  excitement:  the  abstraction 
of  stimuli,  and  exhaustion  of  excitability  from  over  action,  Ac. 
Hence,  the  depression,  exhaustion,  and  collapse. 

2d.  That,  as  sleep  or  rest  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to 
restore  excitability — and  as  the  administration  of  opium  (as 
a  matter  of  course,)  was  followed  by  sleep ;  and,  as  the  ex- 
citants did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  until  the  patient 
slept,  we  infer  that  Anodyne  and  Sedatives  favor  the  accumula- 
tion of  excitability,  and  that  a  certain  degree  of  excitability  is, 
also,  indispensable  to  the  action  of  excitants. 

Hence,  we  discover,  in  certain  cases,  the  vast  importance  of 
combining  sedatives  and  anodynes  with  stimulants  or  excitants. 
With  this  very  succinct  detail  of  a  case,  (to  me  exceedingly 
interesting,)  I  will  conclude  lest  I  be  suspected  of  laboring 
under  a  malady  too  prevalent  in  thb,  our  day,  viz. :  Cacoer 
ihes  Scribendi. 


ARTICLE    II. 


Potassce  Chloras  in  Typhoid  Fei^er.    By  V.  H.  Taliaferro, 
M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Tl  e  views  which  we  have  been  led  to  entertain  in  relation 
to  Typhoid  Fever,  its  etiolqgy,  pathology,  &c.,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  plan  of  treatment  as  usually  applied.  Upon  many 
pathological  points  of  the  disease,  great  discrepancy  of  opin- 
ion exists ;  yet  upon  its  more  important  features,  there  seems 
to  be  more  unanimity  of  opinion;  for  instance,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  asthenic  in  its  character ;  that  there  exists  a  disposi- 
tion to  rapid  disintegration  and  disorganization  of  tbe  vital 
tissues,  as  evidenced  by  foetor  of  tbe  breath,  sordes,  intesti- 
nal ulceration^  &c.,  is  not  denied.     Many  of  the  more  unfavo-* 
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rable  symptoms  presented  in  Typhoid  Fever,  occur  as  an  ef- 
fect of  the  disposition  to  intestinal  ulceration. 

With  these  considerations,  and  the  applicability  of  Chlorate 
of  Potassa  in  mucus  ulcerations,  we  have  been  led  to  its  use 
in  this  much  dreavled  disease  ;  and  we  are  able  safely  to  ac- 
cord to  it  a  prominence  in  its  treatment,  not  as  yet  obtained 
by  us  with  other  remedies  ;  and  from  our  opportunity  for  the 
investigation  of  the  disease,  having  lived  for  several  years  in 
a  locality  in  which  it  prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  more  popular  plans  of  treat- 
ment as  yet  recommended. 

With  the  use  of  Chlorate  of  Potassa,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Typhoid  fever,  it  becomes,  by  far,  more  manageable, 
losing  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  that  uncontrolable  dispo- 
sition to  diarrhoea  usually  attendant  upon  the  disease ;  to  col- 
lection of  sordes  upon  the  teeth,  and  foBtor  of  the  breath ;  and 
also,  to  the  formation  of  the  dark,  heavy,  dry  iucrustationB 
upon  the  tongue,  so  indicative  of  a  low  asthenic  stage  of  in- 
flammatory or  ulcerative  action.  Its  precise  therapeutic  action 
we  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  but  are  satisfied  that  its  benefi- 
cial eflects  are  mainly  through  its  alterative  action  upon  the 
blood.  It  is  far  from  our  intention  in  the  present  communi- 
cation, to  enter  fully  upon  the  pathological  indications  of  Ty- 
phoid Fever,  or  the  therapeutic  action  of  Chlorate  of  Potassa, 
but  merely  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  a  remedy 
which  in  our  hands  has  been  attended  with  results  exceed- 
ing by  far  our  expectations.  We  find  our  patients  treated 
with  the  Potassa  less  subject  to  diarrhoea,  to  tympanitis  and 
tenderness  cf  the  abdomen,  to  less  nervous  derangement,  and 
rarely  delirum. 

In  stomatits  it  is  an  admitted  remedy  of  great  efficiency, 
and  in  pseudo  membranous  croup  recently  recommended  by 
Wcatherly  of  Montgomery  as  a  remedy  of  very  decided  power, 
and  also  by  Brown,  of  N.  C,  as  a  cure  for  ulceration  of  the 
ciTvix  uteri.  Thus  we  see,  that  in  diseases  of  mucus  mem- 
branes— whether  of  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  the  lar- 
ynx or  the  uterus,  it  is  a  remedy  of  decided  and  powerful  effi- 
cacy.    We  dv>  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  primary  lesion  in 
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Typhoid  fever  is  in  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  but  do  say  that  probably  the  most  troublesome  symp- 
toms which  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  are  those  re- 
sulting from  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  intestinal 
glands.  The  diarrhcea  which  results  from  this  glandular  ulcer- 
ation is  not  unfrequently  troublesome  in  the  extreme  and  if 
not  duly  arrested,  hurries  on  the  patient  to  an  alarming  state 
of  prostration,  from  which  he  may  not  rally,  but  pass  from 
delirium  and  collapse,  to  death.  For  this  diarrhoea  Chlorate 
of  Potassa  is  an  appropriate  remedy,  and  relieves  it  upon  the 
same  principle,  upon  which  it  relieves,  ulceration  of  the  stom- 
ach, larynx  and  uterus. 

We  usually  combine  with  the  Chlorate,  Veratrum  Viride, 
which  while  it  does  not  deteriorate  from  its  alterative  proper- 
ties, adds  to  it  a  sedative  action  upon  the  circulation,  so  desira- 
ble in  Typhoid  fever.  The  two  following  cases  are  illustrative 
of  our  plan  of  treatment  with  the  Chlorate  of  iPotassa : 

Oase  let. — Mr.  P ,  some  22  years  of  age,  was  taken  on 

the  20th  of  January  with  pain  in  the  head,  back  and  extremi- 
ties, attended  with  high  tebrile  excitement ;  tongue  dry,  red 
upon  the  tips  and  edges,  and  but  slightly  coated,  thirst  and 
dryness  of  the  mouth,  with  some  little  cough  and  soreness  of 
the  throat.  A  mild  laxative  was  administered,  which  oper- 
ated freely,  so  much  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  check 
its  action  with  an  opiate,  after  which  he^was  put  upon  the  fol- 
lowing 

^ — Chloras  Potassae,  Sat.  Sol.,  giv. 

Tinct  Veratrum  Viride,  3 J 

Mix. 

Sig. — One  tablespoonful  every  three  hours  through  the  day, 
with  an  opiate  at  night 

This  constituted  the  amount  of  medical  treatment  through 
a  regular  attack  of  Typhoid  Fever.  His  pulse  after  the  first 
few  days  continued  from  about  90  to  105 ;  his  tongue  never 
assumed  the  dark  crusty  appearance,  usual  in  typhoid  fever. 
There  was  no  delirium,  no  subsultus  tendinum,  no  tympanitis, 
no  disposition  to  diarrhoea.  He  is  now,  (Feb.  6,)  free  of  fever 
and  convalescing  beautifully,  with  return  of  appetite,  strength, 
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&c.  Besides  the  medical  treatment,  sponging,  quantity  and 
quality  of  diet  was  strictly  enjoined.  And  in  this  connection 
we  would  remark,  that  in  our  humble  opinion  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever  is  frequently  unsuccessful  in  consequence  of 
a  sufficient  amount  of  nourishment  being  withheld.  While 
rapid  disintegration  of  vital  tissues  are  going  on  for  three, 
four  or  six  weeks,  unless  the  wasting  system  be  freely  nour- 
ished, it  must  soon  be  consumed  by  the  combustion  resulting 
from  the  greatly  excited  circulation,  which  with  double  rapidity 
is  coursing  every  tissue  and  calling  for  renewal  of  its  compo- 
nent elements.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  unfre- 
quently  typhoid  patients  have  perished  in  consequence  of  an 
insufficient  amount  of  nutriment.  Wine  was  also  in  this  case 
administered  from  three  to  four  times  a  day  after  the  first  week 
of  his  sickness. 

Case  2d. — Son  of  Mr. ,  some  12  years  of  age,  was  tak- 
en to  his  bed  on  the  23d  of  January,  after  complaining  seve- 
ral days  of  having  felt  unwell.  When  called,  we  found  him 
with  febrile  excitement  very  high,  pulse  beating  about  130, 
with  pain  in  the  head,  abdomen  and  extremities.  His  mind 
was  considerably  excited,  as  was  also  the  nervous  system.  He 
complained  of  severe  pains  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
which  presented  some  unusual  tightness  upon  pressure.  The 
tongue  presented  a  heavy  yellow  coat,  with  red  and  dry  edges* 
The  symptoms  altogether  in  this  case  we  considered  of  unu- 
sual severity  and  were  apprehensive  as  to  the  final  issue.  Pre- 
vious to  our  call  a  purgative  had  been  administered,  which  had 
operated  excessively,  and  very  much  exhausted  the  patient. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  attack  this  case  presented 
unmistakable  evidences  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  After 
the  administration  of  an  opiate  for  quieting  nervous  ezoite- 
ment  and  allaying  irritability  of  the  intestinal  canal,  he  was 
put  upon  the  following 

]^ — Chloras  Potassae,  Sat.  Sol.,  giv. 
Tinct  Veratrum  Viride,  3J. 
Mix. 
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Big. — Two  teaspoonsful  every  three  hours  through  the  day 
and  night,  with  an  opiate  at  bed  time,  to  be  discontinued  if 
nausea  of  the  stomach  should  occur,  which  we  never  design- 
edly produce  in  typhoid  fever. 

In  six  or  seven  days  from  the  commencement  of  treatment 
his  tongue  had  moistened,  and  the  tips  and  edges  lost  its  fiery 
red ;  nervous  excitement  had  in  a  great  degree  subsided  ;  the 
bowels  had  lost  their  tightness  and  tenderness,  with  less  dis- 
position to  diarrhoea ;  the  pulse  had  reduced  to  110.  With 
the  continuance  of  this  treatment,  with  wine,  nourishment, 
sponging,  &c.,  this  case  went  safely  and  smoothly  through  his 
attack,  without  aggravation  of  his  symptoms  to  any  degree  of 
severity.    He  is  now  (Feb.  8)  convalescent  and  discharged. 


ARTICLE.    III. 


JResection  of  the  Superior  Maxillary.  By  W.  F.  Westmoebland, 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Betsey,  aged  17  years,  good  constitution,  the  property  of  Mr. 

M ,  of  Fairburn,  Ga.,  entered  my  Infirmary  the  first  of 

October,  1857.  In  February  preceding  her  entry,  she  was  at- 
tacked with  pain  in  the  superior  maxillary,  which  was  regard- 
ed, at  the  time,  as  toothache,  and  one  or  two  molars  extracted ; 
the  pain,  however,  continued  to  increase,  and  with  it  the  jaw 
increased  in  size,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses. This  state  continued  for  several  months  without  any 
great  change  in  the  size  of  the  tumor — the  pain  being  parox- 
ysmal. A  few  weeks,  however,  before  she  was  placed  under 
my  care,  the  disease  made  rapid  progress — the  alveolar  pro- 
cess at  one  point  becoming  exposed,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  caries  of  the  bone. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  the  Infirmary,  I  found  a  considerable 
enlargement  over  the  region  of  the  left  superior  maxillary. 
The  gums  were  greatly  thickened,  lobulated,  hard  and  elastic, 
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at  some  points  projecting  half  an  inch  or  more  over  the  re- 
maining teeth— completely  enveloping  them.  They  were,  to 
some  extent,  vascular,  but  did  not  present  the  appearance  usu- 
ally observed  in  encephaloid  disease. 

The  disease  extended  from  the  second  incisor  to  the  last  mo- 
lar. The  denuded  point  of  the  alveolar  process  before  alluded 
to,  corresponded  with  the  second  molar,  which  bad  been  extrac- 
ted, this  being  the  only  point  that  presented  any  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  malignant  disease,  and  this,  as  above  suggested, 
presenting  more  the  appearance  of  simple  caries  than  ence- 
phaloid degeneration. 

Regarding  the  disease  as  Epulis,  which  had,  or  was  likely  to 
assume  the  malignant  form  of  this  disease,  I  decided  to  ope- 
rate at  once — proposing  to  remove  only  the  diseased  gum  and 
alveolar  processes. 

From  circumstances  unavoidable,  the  operation  was  defer- 
red for  eight  or  ten  days,  in  which  time  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumor,  with  an  aggravation  of  all 
the  symptoms. 

On  the  20th  Oct.,  the  operation  was  performed  as  follows  : 

With  the  patient  half  reclining,  and  the  head  well  support- 
ed, an  incision  was  made  through  the  thickness  of  the  cheek, 
from  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth  to  near  the  temporal  fossa, 
and  so  directed  as  to  leave  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland  with 
the  external  or  inferior  flap,  uninjured.  The  nas£d  flap  was 
now  dissected  up,  leaving  the  diseased  mass  fully  eiqposed.  Af- 
ter the  excision  of  the  thickened  and  nodulated  gum,  and  the 
exti  action  of  all  the  teeth  upon  that  side  except  the  two  inci- 
sors, I  found  the  remaining  tumor  hard  and  non-elastic 

presenting  the  appearance,  in  a  striking  manner,  of  an  en- 
largement of  the  superior  maxillary  itself.  By  means  of  a 
strong  pair  of  bone  forceps,  it  was  at  once  made  evident  that 
the  upper  jaw  was  not  involved  in  the  tumor  — that  the  en- 
largement was  entirely  a  new  formation.  With  the  chisel  and 
mallet  the  tumor  was  removed  without  the  least  difliculty,  it 
peeling  oflT  from  the  superior  maxillary  as  readily  as  the  bark 
from  the  oak — ^leaving  this  bone,  if  we  except  a  slight  caries 
before  alluded  to,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  sound ;  the  only 
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change  being  the  absorption,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
alveolar  processes.  The  mass  thus  removed  was  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  extended  over  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  the  superior  maxillary.  It  consisted  of  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  substance  with  an  osseous  deposit — the  de- 
posit being  greatest  at  its  base,  or  the  portion  in  contact  with 
the  bone.  Under  the  microscope  it  presented  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  cartilage  undergoing  the  process  of  ossifica- 
tion. 

The  operation  was  now  completed  by  removing,  with  a 
strong  pair  of  bone  nippers,  the  entire  alveolar  processes. 

The  edges  of  the  incision  were  brought  together  by  means 
of  a  number  of  small  silver  pins  and  figure  of  8  suture;  and 
supported  by  means  of  two  or  three  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 
The  cold  water  dressing  was  kept  constantly  applied.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention.  No 
unpleasant  symptoms.  The  patient  was  up  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  in  three  weeks  was,  to  all  appearances,  well. 

About  five  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  pain  in  the  jaw 
returned,  and  in  a  very  few  days  there  appeared  at  the  point 
occupied  by  the  second  molar,  or  near  that  point,  a  fungus 
looking  mass  which  rapidly  increased  in  size.  At  tbe  same 
time,  there  appeared  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a  slight  tumor 
or  projection,  evidently  the  result  of  an  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  antrum  highmorianum.  The  disease  made  rapid 
progress,  and  at  the  expiration  of  eight  or  ten  days  there  was 
a  very  great  enlargement  over  the  region  of  this  bone.  The 
patient  for  some  time  was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  a  second 
operation,  but  after  several  day's  intense  suffering,  gave  her 
consent.  The  operation  proposed,  was  the  exsection  of  the 
entire  superior  maxillary  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  malar. 

On  the  15th  December,  the  second, operation  was  performed, 
with  the  patient  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform.  The  position  of  the  patient  was  the 
same  as  in  the  first  operation — half  reclining,  with  the  head 
well  supports '^,  and  so  arranged,  that  its  position  could  be 
changed  at  will.  A  curved  incision  was  now  made,  commen- 
cing at  tbe  left  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  extending  to  a 
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point  over  the  temporal  fossa,  midway  between  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye  and  the  external  ear.  In  making  the  incision, 
the  vessels  were  secured  as  soon  as  severed,  and  a  piece  of 
sponge  kept  constantly  in  the  mouth  to  absorb  the  blood, 
which  would  have  otherwise  interfered  with  respiration — the 
patient  at  the  time  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
The  nasal  or  internal  flap  was  now  dissected  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  nose,  cutting  off  the  attachment  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
left  aloe  of  the  nose;  the  dissection  was  also  extended  to  the 
orbit,  detaching  the  eye  ball  from  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
orbit.  More  than  once  during  this  dissection,  the  blood  flowed 
in  torrents,  and  when  possible,  was  arrested  by  ligating  the 
vessels.  It  was  sometimes,  however,  impossible  to  secure  the 
vessels,  the  hemorrhage  proceeding  from  numerous  small  ar- 
teries and  veins,  and  was  then  readily  arrested  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  perchloride  of  iron  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge. 
A  chain  saw  was  next  passed  beneath  the  zygomatic  process  of 
the  malar  bone,  detaching  it  without  difficulty.  With  Hey's 
saw,  a  section  of  the  frontal  process  ot  the  malar  bone  was 
made  just  below  the  external  can  thus,  and  with  a  chisel  and 
mallet  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  was  severed 
from  its  connections  with  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones.  With 
a  strong  scalpel  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  was  now  divided  over  the  median  line,  and  the  bone 
severed  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  with  Liston's  bone 
forceps — it  was  afterwards  further  detached  with  the  chisel 
and  mallet. 

It  only  remained,  now,  to  divide  the  orbital  plate.  With 
the  nasal  flap  tightly  drawn  back  over  the  forehead,  and  the 
eyeball  di&placed  upwards,  the  orbital  surface  WaS  exposed, 
and  severed  with  the  chisel  and  mallet — dividing  at  the  same 
time  the  infra-orbital  nerve.  The  chisel  was  directed  obliquely 
downward  and  backwards,  and  after  passing  through  the  orbi- 
tal plate,  was  driven  down  between  the  upper  jaw  and  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  fracturing  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  palate  bone.  After  detaching  all  the  soft  parts  that 
could  be  conveniently  reached,  the  bone  was  started  from  its 
place,  by  making  a  lever  of  the  chisel,  and  a  fulcrum  ot  the 
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pterygoid  process.  The  bone  was  now  readily  removed  by  di- 
viding the  soft  parts  with  the  bistoury  and  scissors.  Several 
spicule  of  bone  were  removed  with  the  forceps  and  bone  nip- 
pers. AH  the  arteries  of  any  size  were  ligated;  the  hem or- 
rhpge  from  the  smallet*  vessels  and  capillaries  was  arrested  by 
the  application  of  the  perchloride  of  iron.  After  filling  the 
space  occupied  by  the  bone  with  lint,  the  edges  of  the  two 
flaps  were  brought  together,  as  in  the  first  operation,  with 
delicate  pins,  and  the  same  dressing  adopted.  Stimulants 
were  administered  several  times  during  the  operation,  and 
once  or  twice  the  operation  was  suspended  for  a  few  minutes 
that  the  patient  might  have  some  repose,  which  in  both  in- 
stances acted  happily  in  restoring  to  some  extent  the  force  of 
the  circulation.  At  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  patient  was  put  to 
bed,  and  a  half  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphine  and  two  ounces 
of  brandy  adniiuistered.  At  nine  o'clock,  three  hours  after- 
wards, I  saw  the  patient;  no  hemorrhage ;  pulse  less  frequent; 
more  comfortable;  half  grain  morphine  was  again  administer- 
ed, with  instructions  to  repeat  it  if  there  was  much  restless- 
ness during  the  night. 

Dec.  16th,  six  o'clock,  A.  M. — Reaction  almost  perfect;  no 
hemorrhage  ;  slept  some  during  the  night ;  appears  comforta- 
ble. 

One  o'clock,  P.  M. — Reaction  perfect ;  pulse  100,  and  suffi- 
ciently full;  considerable  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  face  and 
head ;  ordered  half  grain  morphine. 

Eight  o'clock,  P.  M. — Pulse  110;  comfortable;  ordered  an 
anodyne  to  be  given,  if  necessary. 

Dec.  17th,  eight  o'clock,  A.  M. — Passed  rather  a  comforta- 
ble night ;  pulse  95 ;  has  taken  a  little  soup ;  considerable  tu- 
mefaction about  the  face ;  but  little  pain. 

Ten  o'clock,  P.  M. — Pulse  98  ;  doing  well ;  ordered  an  ano- 
dyne, if  necessary. 

Dec.  18th,  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.^Passed  an  uncomfortable 
night;  feels  much  more  pleasant  this  morning;  pulse  90;  re- 
moved every  alternate  pin. 

Dec.  19. — Removed  all  the  remaining  pins  except  the  one 
at  the  commissure  of  the  lips;  union  by  the  first  intention 
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had  taken  place  for  a  considerable  extent;  several  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  were  applied  to  support  the  part. 

After  this  the  patient  continued  to  improve,  nothing  occur- 
ring worth  noting.  I  neglected  to  mention  that  the  lint  in- 
troduced immediately  after  the  operation  was  removed  on  the 
second  day,  and  the  parts  cleansed  with  tepid  water  and  a  sy- 
ringe, and  more  lint  introduced.  This  was  done  every  day  or 
every  second  day,  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the  wound  had  entirely 
healed,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  about  the  room.  The 
tumefaction  had  not  yet  subsided,  but  had  greatly  diminished. 
Two  weeks  after,  making  four  weeks  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  left  for  home,  without  any  appearance  of  a  return  of 
the  disease. 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  disease  will  some  day  re-appear, 
and  if  so,  must  necessarily  prove  fatal  in  a  very  short  time. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


Nitrate  of  Silver  in  Toothache,    By  J.  S.  Dixon,  M.D.,  Ashland, 
Cheatham  County,  Tenn. 

In  the  January  number  of  your  Journal,  I  see  mention  made 
of  the  use  of  nit.  arg.  in  carious  teeth.  I  have  been  using  it 
in  my  practice  for  several  years,  and  have  used  it  in  my  own 
teeth  when  they  were  aching  with  decided  relief  It  can  be 
used  with  less  inconvenience  than  fluids.  I  generally  place  a 
piece  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  on  a  lump  of 
wax,  and  then  place  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  and  seal  it 
over  with  the  wax.     It  will  destroy  the  nerve  of  the  tooth. 
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SELECTIONS. 


St.  Louis  Medical  Society. 
Dr.  McGintie,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Reported  by  L.  Ch.  Boillinikre,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
Dr.  Pope  related  to  the  Society  a  successful  case  of 

OVARIOTOMY. 

He  had  setn  the  patient  only  a  few  days  before  the  operation.  She 
has  been  married  eighteen  months  and  is  the  mother  of  a  child ;  tbe 
tumor  existed,  however^  before  her  marriage,  and  she  had  been  tapped 
twice,  the  last  time  six  weeks  before  the  operation.  When  he  saw  her, 
she  was  bed-ridden,  and  presented  a  marked  degree  of  emaciation — there 
was  also  anasarca.  He  saw  her  then  in  consultation  with  Dr.  M.  M. 
Pallen. 

Dr.  Pope,  taking  in  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
thought  it  favorable  for  an  operation. 

The  paUent,  although  informed  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  prognosis 
in  her  case,  manifested  a  rare  degree  of  fortitude.  The  operation  was 
performed  on  the  first  of  November,  now  nearly  two  months.  Prior  to 
proceeding  to  it,  a  pi^rgative  dose  of  oil  was  administered,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  operation  she  had  her  bowcb  evacuated  by  an  enema.  This  pre- 
caution he  considered  very  important,  as  the  bowels  were  afterwards  to  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet  for  a  few  days  by  opiates. 

She  was  placed  on  a  table  with  her  legs  hanging  over  the  side  of  it,  and 
brought  under  the  full  effect  of  chloroform.  An  incision  five  inches  in 
length,  was  first  carried  along  the  linea  alba  down  to  the  peritoneum; 
this  was  found  agglutinated  to  the  external  layer  of  the  sac,  the  interior 
of  this  sac  having  been  reached,  a  bloody,  claret-color  fluid  escaped, 
which  did  not  however  penetrate  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  on  account 
of  the  above  named  adhesions.  The  ineision  was  then  extended  two 
inches  more,  and  a  finger  introduced  in  the  sac,  with  the  view  of  draw- 
ing it  out  through  the  external  opening.  This  sac  was,  however,  found 
evcrywheie  adherent.  These  adhe>ioos  arose  from  prior  inflammation 
which  had  attacked  the  peritoneum  at  different  points  during  the  course 
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of  the  patient's  illness.  Bj  using  a  certain  amount  of  force,  the  adhe- 
sions were  at  length  brcken  up  and  the  sac  extracted.  It  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  connected  with  the  right  ovary  and  not  with  the  left — the 
hand  could  pass  all  around  it  on  the  left  side.  On  that  side,  a  portion 
of  the  tumor  presented  in  color  the  appearance  of  containing  some  f<»- 
cal-looking  matter ;  but  on  closer  examination,  this  was  recognised  as 
being  an  additional  tumor.  The  peduncle  was  twisted  twice  on  itself, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  tumor  being  found  on  the  right  side  ^  by  twist- 
ing upon  its  base,  it  had  in  fact  inclined  to  the  right.  By  this  twisting, 
the  peduncle  itself  was  made  smaller  and  harder.  During  the  course  of 
this  operation,  the  bowels  were  seen  only  once,  they  were  quiescent  when 
seen.  This  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  chloro- 
form, and  may  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of  its  effect — 
aneesthesia  haying  extended  oven  to  the  viscera  of  organic  life.  A  liga- 
ture of  strong  thread  was  then  thrown  around  the  base  of  the  peduncle, 
and  this  was  drawn  out  through  the  external  opening. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  was  the  closing  of  the  opening*  This 
was  done  by  pains  and  the  twisted  suture,  using  for  this  suture  the  re- 
mainder of  the  thread  used  in  securing  the  peduncle.  It  has  been  notL 
ced  before,  that  the  hanging  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  ends  of  the 
thread  used  to  tie  the  peduncle  had  frequently  proved  a  source  of  in- 
flammation, perhaps  of  failure.  Opium  was  given  for  fourteen  days  in 
order  to  quiet  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  and  the  urine  drawn 
three  times  a  day.  This  precaution  he  considered  very  important.  Pa- 
tient was  kept  on  barley  water  and  ice. 

About  the  fourth  day  a  profuse  discharge  of  a  bloody,  fetid  pus  ooeor- 
red.  Union  by  the  first  intention  had  then  pretty  generally  taken  place. 
This  discharge  continued  for  a  few  days,  and  it  was  not  before  the 
twelfth  day  that  healthy  pus  began  to  be  discharged.  The  pins  were  re- 
moved on  the  sixth  day.     The  patient's  recovery  may  be   now  consid. 

ered  entire. 

Dr.  Pope  would  add,  that  this  operation,  although  formidable,  is  not 
so  dangerous,  in  his  opinion,  as  formerly  thought.  The  opening  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  has  been  by  more  modern  statistics,  proven  not  to  be 
more  fatal  than  the  capital  operations,  such  as  amputations  of  the  thighs 
the  ligature  of  large  arteries,  etc. 

Db.  Montrose  A.  Fallen  reported  a  case  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia, 
followed  by  the  most  serious  results,  producing  in  the  right  eye  a  com- 
plete opacity  of  the  cornea,  complicated  with  a  staphyloma  of  the  iris, 
occupying  the  superior  third;  upon  the  left  eye  there  vras  a  vascular  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  (synechia  anterior,) 
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and  an  almost  total  obliteration  of  the  pnpil.  The  patient  was  able  to 
distinguish  light  in  both  eyes,  rendered  completely  helpless  by  the  ac 
eidenty  haying  to  be  lead  about  by  hb  mother.  The  manner  in  which 
he  contracted  the  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  was  a  yery  common  one  among 
certain  classes  of  people,  viz.,  that  of  bathing  the  eyes  in  urine,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  sight :  the  patient  in  question  performed  this  vulgar 
action  whilst  laboring  under  an  acute  attack  of  gonorrhoea;  the  results 
were  as  described  aboTC ;  and  Dr.  Fallen  thought  that  an  operation  on 
the  right  eye  was  not  justifiable  as  the  condition  of  the  parts  was  not  such 
as  to  warrant  it,  at  least,  with  any  hope  of  success.  Upon  the  left  was 
performed  that  operation  of  artificial  pupil;  technically  known  as  Ktrato- 
Iridectomiaj  or  the  method  of  Cheselden,  modified  by  Desmarres :  this 
oonsists  in  making  an  incision  in  the  cornea,  one-half  of  a  line  from  the 
sclerotica  and  parallel  to  it ;  then  breaking  up  any  adhesions  which  may 
exist,  by  an  instrument  (a  curette)  adapted  to  the  purpose,  (very  ex- 
tensive adhesions  existed  in  the  case  in  question,)  seizing  the  iris  with  a 
rat-toothed  forceps  drawing  a  sufficient  portion  through  the  wound,  and 
then  snipping  it  off  with  the  curved  scissors.  The  blood  flowing  freely 
from  the  vessels  of  the  iris,  obscured  what  was  revealed  after  its  absorp- 
tion,  viz.,  a  cataract  which  is  of  the  capsulo-lenticular  variety,  evidently 
very  hard,  and  which  will  be  extracted  as  soon  as  the  eye  will  have  reco- 
yered  sufficient  tone  to  bear  a  second  operation.  The  operation  for  the 
artificial  pupil  terminated  with  all  of  the  success  to  be  desired;  the  only 
plan  of  treatment  was  rest,  confinement  to  a  dark  room,  and  ice  kept  con- 
stantly to  the  eye. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil.  Dr. 
P.  continued,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  since  its  first  proposal  by 
Cheselden  in  1727,  it  had  been  practised  with  varied  success,  by  both  of 
the  Wenzels,  Scarpa,  Beer,  Jager,  Arlt,  Grsdfe,  Mackenzie,  Desmarres, 
and  a  host  of  others.  To  Cheselden,  however,  is  due  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing first  drawn  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  most  interesting 
branch  of  ophthalmology ;  and  he  alone  devised  the  three  original  kinds 
of  operation,  viz.,  by  separation,  incision  and  excision,  which  have  been 
modified  in  various  ways  by  different  ophthalmologists ;  these  operations 
are  known  as  corediaiysis,  corectomiaj  iridotomiay  tridectomia,  keraUc' 
tomia^  kerato-iridectomia,  iridotomedialysisy  and  others,  according  to  the 
whim  and  the  method  of  the  operator. 

Dr.  P.  remarked,  that  he  would  not  enter  into  any  details  with  regard 
to  the  operation,  or  any  rules  concerning  it,  knowing  that  he  could  not 
do  justice  to  it  without  detaining  the  Society  beyond   the   limits   of  a 
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mere  report  of  a  ease,  and  Bhonld  lie  do  eo,  he  would  tax  the  patience  of 
the  geotlemen  present ;  neither  would  he  disease  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods^  of  separation,  of  incision,  or  of  excision,  or  detail  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  operation,  hut  simply  state  that  he  preferred 
the  method  of  excbion,  such  as  practised  upon  the  case  in  question,  as 
offering  the  best  chances  for  success,  as  attended  with  a  better  result, 
and  as  being  the  most  surgical. 

Dr.  Fallen  also  related  a  case  of  an  anterior  sub -luxation  of  tbe  hu- 
merus, the  head  of  the  bone  resting  partially  upon  the  outer  margin  of 
the  peotoralis  major :  it  was  of  six  weeks'  standing,  and  a  reduction  by 
the  pulleys  had  been  attempted  in  Alton  some  two  weeks  previously  un- 
attended with  success.  Dr.  P.  succeeded  in  reducing  the  bone  by  the 
old  Hippocratio  method,  the  precepts  of  which  are  so  well  indicated  by 
Malgaigne,  tIs  :  by  forcible  extension,  sudden  flexion  and  rotation,  thus 

throwing  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  glenoid  cavity. 

• 

Dr.  W.  M.  McPhebtbrs  reported  to  the  Society  a  case  of 

UNUSUAL  RIGIDITY  OP  THE  PERINEUM. 

This  case,  said  he,  was  interesting  in  many  respects,  especially  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  obstetrical  procedure  which  was  resorted  to  for  its  relief. 

At  9  o'clock,  .\.  M.,  he  was  called  to  a  lady  then  in  labor  with  the 
firat  child.  Things  had  proceeded  on  slowly  but  regularly,  and  in  the 
evening  the  child's  head  had  fairly  descended  into  the  pelvic  cavity;  at 
midnight,  the  head  reached  the  perineum,  which  it  considerably  disten- 
ded; the  pains  then  wore  so  frequent  and  so  powerful,  the  distension  of 
the  perineum  was  such  that  at  ev^iy  moment  he  expected  to  see  the  issue 
of  the  child's  bead.  However,  notwithstanding  the  energetic  action  of 
the  uterus,  continued  without  in  tor  mission,  no  progress  was  perceptible. 
Fearing  at  this  juncture  an  imminent  and  exten»>ive  ruptur.:  of  the  peri- 
neum, he  had  recourse  to  venesection  to  the  amount  of  thirty  ounces,  to 
the  warm  bath,  to  fomentations,  etc.;  the  state  of  nausea  in  which  the 
patient  was  for  several  hourij,  contra-indicated  the  u.se  of  antimonials.  In 
spite  of  all  these  means,  the  rigidity  of  the  perineum  gave  no  higns  of 
yielding,  and  in  order  to  deliver  the  pationt  he  feared  that  no  altcrnatire 
was  then  left  to  him,  except  to  lessen  the  child's  head.  However,  before 
resorting  to  this  extreme  measure,  he  thought  that  he  would  try  another 
means.  It  was  to  incise  the  perineum.  This  he  did  by  introducing  a 
guarded  bistoury  at  the  margin  of  the  extended  vulva  and  performing  ao 
incision  in  the  perineum  in  a  diagonal  direction,  sufficient  in  length  to 
propure  the  desired  opening;  the  opening  was  hardly  completed,  wbea, 
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With  strong  ezpalsiva  pains,  the  child's  head  made  its  appearance  exter- 
nally, and  was  soon  followed  by  the  shoolders  and  the  rest  of  the  body. 
lie  thought  this  result  very  enoouraging,  and  although  not  aware  that 
this  operation  had  been  performed  before,  he  would  certainly  have  re- 
course to  it  again  under  the  same  circumstanceSi  and  would  recommend 
it  to  others. 

He  would  further  remark,  that  the  child  was  bom  alive  and  that  the 
patient  recovered  without  any  untoward  symptom. 

Dr.  Fallen  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  Dr.  MoPheeters,  under  the  above 
circumstances,  had  adopted  a  most  judicious  course  of  conduct.  Not 
only  was  the  operation  warrantable,  but  it  bad  been  recommended  by  the 
highest,  such  as  Dr.  Blundell  He  had  himself  taught  this  procedure 
and  applied  it  in  similar  cases  for  many  years.  Lacerations  of  the  per- 
ineum were,  said  he,  very  much  to  be  deplored  and  should  be  prevented 
with  the  utmost  care.  This  laceration  may  extend  sometimes  very  far, 
involving  the  sphincter  ani,  etc.  However,  in  a  case  of  that  description, 
he  had  observed  an  admirable  proviso  of  nature,  which  consisted  in  the 
establishment  of  another  intei  nal  sphincter  for  the  anus  above  the  seat  of 
laceration,  thus  preventing  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  lesion  un. 
der  ordinary  circumstances. 

Db.  Hammer,  in  reference  to  the  case  related  by  Dr.McPheeters, 
said,  that  the  procedure  he  adopted  in  thiit  instance  wus  a  regular  obstet- 
rical operation  taught  and  practiced  in  Germany  for  many  years.  Nae- 
gelo,  whom  be  heard  Icctuiiog  on  this  very  subject,  sp^^aks  of  this  opera- 
tion as  having  been  of  long  use  in  Germany.  Dr.  Hammer  added,  that 
in  order  to  make  the  incision  fulfil  its  object  which  was  the  enlargement 
of  the  vula,  the  incision  should  be  sometimes  rather  extensive  and  deep. 
If  the  incision,  said  he,  was  not  sufficient,  the  pressure  of  the  child's 
head  would  certainly  continue  it  and  produce  thus  a  ragged  cut  instead 
of  thi*  clean  incision  which  the  knife  would  perforn.  lie  would  remark,, 
however,  that  it  in  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  that  the  distcn  ion  oK  the 
perineum  be  so  great  as  to  necensitate  this  operation.  By  r.  f erring  to 
the  statistics  of  thu  largu  hri8{.itals,  Wt-  seldom  notice  this<  peratiou  men- 
tioned. In  Germany,  forceps  are  generally  u  t  d  in  such  cases.  Their 
action  i<  to  alter  the  form  of  the  child's  head,  by  elo  gating  it  and  thus  fa- 
cilitating its  pa>8agc.  Moreover,  1  ssening  the  rigidity  of  the  perineal  oius- 
clen  by  other  means;  among  these,  chloroform  by  inhalations  or  local  fomen- 
tations. Kneiding  the  perineum,  he  sail,  would  also  often  be  of  bene- 
fit.    Killian,  of  Bonn,  recommends  this  method. 

Pr.  Fallen,  in  reply  to  the  above  r^marki  said,  that  he  thought  that 
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the  application  of  the  forceps  would  haye  here  increased  instead  of  dL 
minishing  the  difficnlties.  The  forceps^  said  he,  are  compressors  of  the 
head  only  to  a  yery  limited  degree,  as  shown  bj  Baadelocqae.  The  for- 
ceps is  mainly  an  instrument  for  extraction,  a  txTe-tete,  Chloroformi 
said  he,  was  advisable  here  for  many  reasons.  It  does  relieye  spasmodic 
muscular  action ;  he  had  tried  it  many  times  with  marked  success  in  case 
where  the  Tersion  was  indicated,  and  where  it  would  have  been  next  to 
impossible  without  the  relaxing  influence  of  this  powerful  ansssthetio. — 
The  kneading,  spoken  of,  merits  also,  said  he,  commendation;  he  had 
practised  many  years  this  method,  which  he  once  learned  from  Dr. 
Linton. 

Dr.  McPheeters  replied,  that  he  was  well  conyinced  that  in  this  cafte 
an  application  of  the  forceps  would  have  ineyitably  caused  a  rupture  of 
the  perineum.  He  had  often  applied  them  under  similar  circumstances, 
but  not  when  there  was  that  degree  of  rigidity;  he  added,  that  fomenta- 
tions and  inunctions  of  oil  had  been  freely  used;  the  patient  was  already 
naturally  nauseated  so  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  antimony,  she  had  been 
bled  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  the  co-aptation  of  the  head  to  the  peri- 
neum was  so  intimate  that  the  yery  act  of  introducing  the  forceps  would 
have  produced  laceration.  Furthermore,  there  were  expulsiye  pains 
enough  without  the  forceps.  Chloroform  was  not  administered  on  ac- 
count of  the  repugnance  of  the  patient's  friends  to  it.  Morever  he  consi- 
dered that  the  yery  pressure  of  the  child's  head  was  the  greatest  relaxant 
that  could  haye  been  deyised ;  and  all  the  above  means,  after  a  fair  trial, 
proved  of  no  avail.  But  after  the  incision  made  in  the  perineum,  the 
child's  head  issued  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Dr.  Hammer  considered  the  variety  of  opinion  regarding  the  use  ef 
the  forceps,  in  those  cases,  as  a  mere  matter  of  discrepancy  between  two 
continental  schools.  In  England  and  America,  craniotomy,  said  he,  was 
outrageously  frequent  whilst  in  France  and  Germany  forceps  operations 
were  preferred  to  the  former  more  bloody  procedure.  The  Germans  con- 
sider that  a  certain  degree  of  disproportion  between  the  child's  head  and 
the  pelvis  or  the  perineum  may  be  overcome  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
forceps.  However,  the  disproportion  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  can  not 
be  overcome.  Under  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  McPheeter's  case,  the  (Ger- 
mans would  have  used  the  forceps;  there  was,  it  is  said,  an  impossibili- 
ty of  introducing  the  instrument  during  the  pains,  but  in  the  absence  of 
a  pain  this  might  have  been  done.  It  has  been  said  that  the  rigidity  of 
the  perineum  is  principally  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  the  child's  head; 
but  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  perineum  thus  induced,  alternate 
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with  those  of  the  uterus.  By  the  action  of  the  forceps  this  alternation  it 
annulled  by  the  continued  pressure  it  allows  to  be  made  on  the  perineum 
with  the  child^s  head,  whilst  it  is  embraced  in  the  blades  of  the  forccp:!. 

Naegele,  although  of  a  timid  temperament,  in  other  things,  used  the 
forceps  liberally. 

The  forceps,  by  compressing  the  child's  head,  elongated  it.  This  in- 
strument did  not  perhaps  much  diminish  the  size  of  the  child's  head,  but 
by  altering  its  shape  it  facilitated  its  passage  through  a  narrow  pelvis. 
Did  not  nature  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  cases  of  disproportion  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  pelvis?  In  those  cases  it  was  to  be  remarked  that 
the  head  was  sometimes  considerably  elongated.  In  this  wise  did  the 
action  of  the  forceps  imitate  the  operation  of  nature. 

Db.  MgPheeters  admitted  the  possibility  of  this  elongation.  As  for 
using  the  forceps  in  this  case,  hej  considered  it  was  utterly  impossible 
either  during  a  pain  or  in  its  absence;  for  the  fitting  of  the  head  to  peri- 
neum was  so  close  the  patient  complained  loudly  of  the  mere  introduc- 
tion of  the  finger,  which  she  compared  to  a  cutting  instrument. 

As  to  the  spasmodic  oontractiliy  of  the  perineum  referred  to  by  Dr» 
Hammer,  it  was  altogether  destroyed  in  this  case,  as  will  occur  whenever 
the  muscular  fibre  has  been  acting  powerfully  for  a  length  of  time. 

Db.  M.  M.  Fallen  thought  that  so  far  as  this  case  was  concerned,  the 
delay  of  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the  vulva  was  not  owing 
in  any  degree  to  inertia  of  the  uterus  or  to  a  want  of  the  vU  a  tergo)  this 
eidsted  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  have  procured  the  birth  of  the  child  under 
ordinary  circumstances ;  but  here  was  a  most  rigid  perineum,  against 
which  the  child  battered  in  vain — a  danger  of  laceration  was  imminent 
as  the  result  of  natural  forces  alone — the  forceps,  he  thought,  would  have 
increased  the  danger  of  this  laceration.  A  great  deal  of  prudence  should 
guide  the  accoucheur  in  deciding  upon  the  cases  where  the  forceps  would 
be  useftil.  He  was  himself  a  strong  advocate  of  the  forceps  under  certain 
circumstances,  although  he  must  say  that  he  condemned  the  use  of  the 
long  forceps  under  any  circumstances.  In  this,  he  was  aware  that  he 
differed  &om  the  opinions  taught  by  all  accoucheurs  even  in  America,  and 
especially  in  Qermany.  He  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  undervalue 
the  great  and  valuable  progress  made  in  the  art  of  obstetrics  by  the  Ger- 
mans; he  knew  full  well  that  Naegele  had  done  more  than  any  man,  ex- 
cept Baudeloque,  to  advance  this  art.  But  whilst  he  acknowledged  their 
eminence  he  did  not  in  everything  adopt  the  teaching  of  that  school;  he 
endorsed  the  doctrines  taught  in  London  and  Dublin ;  he  was  convinced 
from  statistics,  that  more  women  recovered  after  craniotomy  than  ailer 
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the  use  of  forceps  when  applied  above  the  pelvis.  The  mortali^  of  the 
children  was  also  very  great  in  those  cases;  frequently,  also,  Tarions  rap- 
tures, and  also  vesico  or  recto  vaginal  fistulss  were  the  result  of  the  im- 
prudent applications  of  the  forceps.  Siebold  had,  said  he,  applied  the 
forceps  once  in  every  seven  cases  of  midwifery  which  occurred  in  his  prac- 
tice. This  preference  of  the  Germans  for  the  forceps  was,  he  said,  not 
based  upon  merely  scientific  reasons,  but  resulted  in  a  great  degree  from 
peculiar  religious  prejudices. 

Dr.  Hammer,  in  reply,  denied  that  the  German  accoucheurs  were  in* 
iluenced  by  peculiar  religious  opinions  in  this  matter ;  their  adoption  of 
the  forceps,  in  many  cases  where  it  was  not  employed  by  the  English, 
was  based  upon  purely  scientific  grounds.  In  Germany,  the  forceps  was 
better  studied  and  understood  in  all  its  applications,  and  selected  there- 
fore as  a  very  safe  and  useful  instrument  in  cases  where  the  English  or 
American  accoucheur  would,  without  hesitation,  sacrifice  the  child's  life 
In  Germany,  in  those  cases,  they  tried  to  save  the  child  and  the  mother 
also,  and  they  generally  succeeded.  In  England,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  forceps  were  not  used  was  on  account  of  that  m  ck  modesty  so  pecu- 
liarly Briti^h,  which  did  not  allow  of  a  woman  to  be  uncovered.  Acting 
on  this  false  modesty  they  have  not  encouraged  the  establisment  of  lying- 
in  hospitals  to  the  same  extent  that  they  have  done  on  the  continent. — 
They  do  not  understand  the  forceps  for  want  of  facilities  to  study  its  ap- 
plications, henoe  their  hesitation  in  applying  it.  The  Germans,  who  arc 
familiar  with  that  instrument,  are  more  bold  in  its  employment. 

As  for  the  action  of  the  forceps  in  the  case  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  he 
thought  that  the  rigidity  of  the  perineum  was  owing  to  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  that  part,  comparable  to  the  spasmodic 
Htricture  which  occur  sometimes  in  the  urethra.  If  a  bougie  is  introduced 
when  one  of  these  spasmodic  strictures  eixsts,  it  will  impinge  against  it, 
without  penetrating  through  it;  but  if  the  bougie  be  left  there  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  parts  will  gradually  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  wiU  at 
length  penetrate  though  the  stricture.  The  same  process  will  occur  in 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  perineum.  This  said  he,  was  the  rationale 
of  the  action  of  the  forceps  in  those  cases.  If  the  child's  head  be  pres- 
sed for  some  time  by  the  forceps  on  a  rigid  perineum,  the  spasmodic  con* 
traction  of  that  part  will  gradually  yield.  As  for  the  ruptures  and  vesico 
or  recto-vaginal  fistulss,  which  according  to  Dr.  Fallen,  were  often  the  re* 
»ult  of  the  use  of  the  forceps,  he  thought  that  they  took  place  oftener 
when  the  forceps  were  not  used,  as  in  those  cases  which  have  been  left 
to  nature  or  where  craniotomy  was  performed.    Ve8ico*vaginal  fistulie 
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happen  mostly  in  tbe  protracted  cases  wliich  bai  been  left  to  nature. — 
Statistics  would  prove  this. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are,  said  he,  as  many  craniotomy  cases  as 
there  are  forceps  ca^es  in  the  rest  of  the  world ;  because  the  forceps  are 
not  used  at  all  in  some  cases  where  it  could  have  been  beneficially  applied 
in  the  beginning  of  the  labor,  and  craniotomy  is  resorted  to  as  a  last  re- 
sort. He  would  not  blame  the  profession  here  for  this  state  of  things;  it 
originated  from  the  want  of  lying-in  hospitals,  as  he  had  aire  ady  re- 
marked. 

Db.  Fallen  said,  that  he  would  see  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the 
establshment  of  lyin<-in  hospitals  in  this  country,  and  he  expressed  the 
hope  thsLt  the  Biddle  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  process  of  construction  in  this 
city,  would  some  day  prove  a  source  of  practical  instruction  to  students 
desirous  of  perfecting  themselves  in  the  science  of  obstetrics.  As  for  him. 
self,  he  was  far  from  condemning  the  use  of  forceps  at  the  inferior  strait;  he 
was  in  the  frequent  practice  of  applying  it  himself — and  he  had  taught  its 
utility  for  years;— he  would  add,  that  his  opinion  was,  that  it  was  not  ap- 
plied in  many  cases  in  this  country  where  its  usefulness  would  be  incon* 
testible  if  better  understood,  and  where  craniot<Hny  was  unfortunately, 
performed,  especially  in  the  country,  where  the  practitioner  is  often  left 
to  himself. 

Da.|SMiTH  was  one  day  present,  said  he,  at  a  lecture  on  obstetric  open>^ 
tionsy  delivered  by  Dr.  Murphy,  of  London;  in  that  lecture,  he  made  t*  ^ 
startling  remark,  that  statistics  would  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion  that 
death  oftener  followed  operations  of  craniotomy  at  the  superior  strait  thap 
csBsarean  sections. 

Db.  Smith  said,  that  as  for  the  rigidity  of  the  perineum  giving  way 
under  the  continued  pressure  of  the  child's  head,  as  asserted  by  Dr. 
Hammer,  he  would  ratiier  expect  to  see  the  rigidity  increased  under  this 
prolonged  pressure;  he  would  expect  to  see  inflammation  setting  in  under 
these  circumstances,  and  a  spasmodic  contraction  firmly  established.  As 
for  the  procedure  employed  by  Dr.  McPeeters,  in  the  case  he  had  reported^ 
he  thought  it  perfectiy  warrantable  and  worthy  of  imitation  under  similar 
circumstances. — Si-  Louis  Medical  ds  Surgical  Jov^mal, 
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From  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico  Chimrgioal  Review. 
An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Function  of  the  Supra-Renal  Cbp- 
$ules  and  their  suppoied  Connexion  with  Bronzed  Skin.     By  Geo. 
Harlxt,  M.D.,  F.O.S.,  of  University  College,  London. 

There  are  a  number  of  organs  in  the  body  that  have  very  generally 
received  the  name  of  "  ductless  glands/'  The  term  gland  being  applied 
to  them,  not  on  account  of  their  being  known  to  possess  any  secretion, 
but  simply  from  the  fact  of  their  microscopical  structure  resembling  in 
many  respects  that  of  the  ordinary  secreting  organs. 

With  regard  to  their  functions,  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  is  as  yet 
positively  known.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  should  be  the 
case,  when  we  remember  that  they  possess  no  duct,  and  consequently 
their  secretion  cannot  be  obtained  for  analysis,  the  only  direct  channel 
by  which  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  special  function  of  any  secre- 
ting organ.  It  is  true  that  r»ther  methods  of  investigation  are  open  to 
us,  but  these  unfortunately  are  the  least  perfect,  and  most  circuitous. 
Moreover,  they  haxe  frequently  been  employed  by  different  observers, 
and  invariably  yielded  only  negative  results.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
department  of  medical  science,  much  has  been  written  upon  what  was 
least  understood.  We  consequently  find  many  theories  in  circulation  re* 
garding  the  functions  of  these  organs.  Take,  for  example,  the  supra- 
renal capsules,  which  are  now  about  to  occupy  our  attention,  and  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  been-  at  one  time  or  other,  agreeably  to  the  fancy  of 
the  author,  appended  to  the  vascular,  nervous,  urinary,  and  sexual  sys- 
tems. Theorists  had  here  ample  scope  for  their  talents,  there  being  few 
facts  connected  with  the  history  of  these  organs  to  lay  hold  of;  they 
worked  in  the  dark,  and  the  result  of  their  united  labors  has  been  the 
retardation  instead  of  the  advancement  of  science.  Fortunately  for  the 
present  generation,  the  members  of  the  hypotheUcal  school  of  medicine 
are  fast  dying  out,  and  their  ranks  are  being  recruited  from  among  those 
who  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  fact  and  theory.  In 
proof  of  this  latter  statement,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  haa,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  been  lately  investigated.  Instead  of  men  seeking  facts  in  the 
support  of  theory,  theory  has  been  made  altogether  subservient  to  fiict 
And  although,  notwithstanding  this  critical  investigation,  the  function  of 
these  organs  has  not  yet  been  unveiled,  many  important  physiological 
and  pathological  facts  have  been  added  to  their  literature. 

To  Dr.  Addison  b  due  the  merit  of  having  attracted  the  attention  to, 
and  stimulated  men  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of,  the  supra-renal  bodies. 
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It  was  after  the  perusal  of  his  interesting  monograph  that  I,  like  others, 
was  tempted  to  try  to  discover  their  function.  The  following  paper  is 
the  result  of  the  investigation. 

In  order  to  make  the  subject  of  my  communication  as  concise  as  possi* 
ble,  I  shall  divide  it  into  four  parts,  namely — 

1st.  The  histology  of  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

2d.  Their  chemical  composition. 

3d.  The  effects  of  their  removal  from  healthy  animals. 

4th.  Their  pathology. 

Morphology  of  the  Supra-renal  Bodies, — On  making  a  transverse 
section  of  the  supra-renaJ  capsules,  they  are  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to  be 
composed  of  two  differently  colored  substances  j  the  external  cortical 
substance  being  of  a  yellow  color,  and  sometimes  marked  with  perpen- 
dicular striae ;  the  internal  or  medullary  part,  of  a  slate  or  reddish-brown 
hue,  and  pierced  with  large  openings.  These  opening  are  the  mouths  of 
the  venous  sinuses.  On  a  thin  section  of  the  cortical  portion  being 
placed  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  large  quan- 
Mty  of  yellow  colored  cells,  arranged  in  irregularly-sized  rows,  placed 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  imbedded  in  a  fibro-areolar  matrix. 
In  the  human  supra-renal  capsule,  the  fibrous  nature  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  is  occasionally  sufficientlj 
weU  marked  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  simply  tearing  or  breaking 
it  across. 

If  the  individuid  c^  constituting  the  rows  be  examined,  they  are  seen 
to  resemble  in  size  and  general  appearance  the  cells  lining  the  urinifer- 
ens  tubes  of  the  kidney,  except  that  they  usually  possess  a  much  darker 
colour.  They  consist  of  a  homogeneous  cell  wall  filled  with  variously  sized 
granules,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  deeply  tinged  with  yellow  pigment* 
The  cells  in  general  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat,  and  possess  a 
nucleus,  although  it  is  not  always  visible  without  the  application  of  reag- 
ents. When  floating  free  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  the  cells  appear 
irregularly  round,  but  when  grouped  together  in  masses,  they  have  a 
somewhat  polygonal  form.  In  order  to  study  their  arrangement  in  the 
fibro-areolar  matrix,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  very  fine  sections  of  the 
capsules,  which,  however,  are  difficult  to  prepare  from  the  fresh  human 
supra-renal  body,  especially  if  it  contains  much  fatty  matter.  It  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  harden  the  substance  of  the  capsule  by  keeping  it  dur- 
ing a  few  dtiys  in  a  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid.  After  which  treat- 
ment it  will  usually  admit  of  being  cut  sufficiently  thin  for  examination 
Considerable  difference  of  opinion   exists  among  histologists  regarding 
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tho  manner  in  which  the  oells  of  the  cortical  sabstance  are  arranged. — 
Mr.  Simmons  thinks  that  the  columnar  masdes  which  they  form  are  a 
series  of  closed  tubes  Ijing  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  ; 
while  Kolliker,  Ecker,  Frey,  and  must  other  observers  desciibe  the  cells 
as  being  grouped  together  in  a  number  of  oblong  vesicles,  lying  in  paral- 
lel row  I  but  not  C(  mniunicating  with  each  other.  Mr.  Gray,  on  the  other 
band,  believes  that  the  adjoining  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  sometimes  re- 
moved by  absorption,  and  thus  give  rise  to  tubular  cavities. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  cells  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  hu- 
man supra-renal  bodies  are  grouped  together  in  masses  of  various  lengths, 
and  arranged  in  tl  e  form  of  rows,  which  gives  to  them  the  ar*pearance  of 
parallel  tubes.  The  sacculi  enclosing  the  cell-masses  vary  in  breadth ; 
sometimes  they  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two,  or  even  three  celb  lying 
abreast  of  each  other  within  them.  Occasionally,  however,  their  diame- 
ter is  only  sufficiently  to  admit  of  one  cell.  When  they  are  wide  they 
are  usually  very  short,  looking  more  like  round  vesicles.  When  narrow 
they  are  generally  long ;  sometimes  extending  through  the  whole  depth 
of  the  cortical  substance.  If  their  transverse  diameter  is  sufficient  to 
admit  of  one  cell  only,  they  have  usually  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  in 
conseq  aence  of  the  single  row  of  cells  which  compose  them,  being  ar- 
ranged like  a  single  line  of  bricks  closely  set  together.  These  columnar- 
shaped  cell-masses  are  surrounded  by  fibro-areolar  tissue,  in  which  ramiff 
the  vessels  and  nerves. 

As  the  cortical  becomes  blended  with  the  medullary  substance,  the 
columnar  arrangement  of  the  cell-masses  disappears,  its  place  being  taken 
by  irregularly-sized  vesicles  containing  from  one  to  five  cells.  The  vesi- 
cles, which  are  nothing  more  than  short  cell-masses,  are  unsymmetrically 
distributed  in  the  medullary  substance.  They  sometimes  cease  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  edge,  at  other  times  are  scattered  almost  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  medidlary  substance,  ^m  which  they  are  easily  re- 
cognised by  their  yellow  colour. 

I  have  here  avoided  using  the  term  <<  tube,''  which  was  applied  to  the 
•cell-masses  by  Simon,  as  I  think  they  scarcely  deserve  that  title.  For 
when  examined  in  transverse  sections  they  are  seen  to  present  a  very  differ- 
ent appearance  from  that  of  true  tubes ;  such,  for  example,  as  we  find  in 
the  kidney.  In  a  transverse  section  of  the  latter,  the  cells  are  seen  to  be 
symmetrically  arranged  on  a  basement  membrane  round  an  opening;  while 
in  the  former,  the  cells  are  more  or  less  irregularly  distributed,  without 
having  any  trace  of  a  central  cavity. 

In  describing  the  cavities  containing  the  cells,  Kollii;^  speaks  of  them. 
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as  mere  floenli  in  the  stroma  of  the  organ,  possessing  no  basement  tnem- 
brane«  With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  mj  former  teacher, 
which  I  have  just  cause  to  appreciate  highly,  I  must  say  that  I  believe 
Koker  and  Frey  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  loculi  are  flined  with  a  ho- 
mogeneous membrane.  I  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  longitudi* 
nal  sections  of  the  cortical  substance  by  carefully  washing  away  some  of 
the  cells.  The  membrane,  although  exceedingly  delicate  and  transpa- 
rent, is,  however,  distinctly  visible  at  those  points  where  it  happens  to  be 
thrown  into  folds. 

The  dark  slate-coloured  medullary  substance  has  a  very  different  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope  from  that  presented  by  the  cortical  part. — 
When  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  it  is  of  a  paler  colour,  and  ^ith  a  high 
magnifying  power  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  large  pale  nucleated  c^lls, 
tolerably  regularly  distributed  in  a  fibro-granular  matrix.  In  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  of  some  ruminant  animals,  Mr. 
Qulliver  has  noticed  large  reddish-coloured  corpuscles.  Kolliker  and 
some  others  describe  the  cells  in  the  medullary  substance  as  v«  ry  closely 
resembling  ganglion  corpuscles.  To  my  mind  they  have  much  more  the 
appearance  of  secreting  cells,  such  as  we  find  in  the  liver  and  kidney.  In 
describing  the  structure  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  supra-renal 
capsule  of  the  land  salamander,  Leydig  speaks  of  one  part  of  it  being 
almost  entirely  composed  of  dirty  yellow  ganglion  corpuscles ;  and  that 
these  through  a  gradual  change  in  their  contents,  pass  directly  into  the 
fatty  granular  oells  proper  to  the  supra-renal  body. 

The  structure  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  supra-renal  capsules 
of  the  different  animals  varies  very  much.  In  the  horse,  Frey  says  that 
it  contains,  like  the  cortical  substance,  well  marked  gland  vesicles  (cell- 
ma.sses).  In  birds  the  medullary  is  usually  not  distinguishable  from  the 
cortical  substance.  I  have  seen  an  appearance  in  some  human  supra-renal 
capsules  similar  to  that  said  to  occur  in  the  horse,  <and  yet  the  capsules 
appeared  otherwise  healthy. 

Upon  histological  grounds,  Eolliker  asserts  that  he  would  regard  the 
function  of  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances  as  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  former  part  he  looks  upon  as  being  closely  allied 
to  a  secreting  organ,  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  the  vascular 
system ;  while  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  its  richness  in  nerves,  and 
its  containing  cells  resembling  ganglion  corpuscles,  he  regards  as  an  ap- 
paratus connected  with  the  nervous  system.  Leydig  and  Bergmann  go  a 
step  farther,  and  say  that  the  supra-renal  capsules  stand  in  so  close  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  nervous  system^  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  it. 
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Are  the  Supra-renal  CapitUes  Fcetal  Organs  f — ^The  sapnti^reiial  cap- 
sules have  generally  been  regarded  as  organs  more  particularly  belonging 
to  foetal  life.  Eemak  says  that  they  are  deyeloped  simultaneously  with, 
but  independently  of,  the  kidneys,  and  that  they  are  originally  larger  than 
the  latter  organs.  Most  writers  state  that  they  diminish  after  birdi,  both 
in  relative  size  and  in  activity  of  function,  with  advancing  years.  This 
is,  however,  only  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  although  the  supra-renal 
capsules  do  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  tne  size  of  the  adult  as  they  do 
to  that  of  the  foetus,  yet  their  growth,  when  compared  with  that  of  some 
of  the  other  internal  organs,  is  very  much  greater  than  has  been  usually 
supposed. 

According  to  Meckel,  in  the  human  embryo,  at  the  third  month,  the 
suprarenal  capsules  and  the  kindeys  are  of  equal  size.  At  the  sixth 
month  the  former  are  to  the  latter  as  2  to  5,  and  at  the  ninth  month  as  1 
to  3 ;  whereas  after  birth  the  proportion  is  in  the  child  as  1  to  8,  and  in 
the  adult  as  1  to  28  *  These  figures  certainly  speak  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  view  that  the  human  supra-renal  bodies  are  organs  whose  function  is 
chiefly  performed  during  foetal  life ;  but  they  prove  nothing  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  observations  that  have  been  made  upon  these  organs 
in  animals  by  Ecker,  Frey,  Brown-S6quard,  and  myself,  tend  to  prove 
that  their  function  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity  during  adult 
age.  Frey  states,  that  in  certain  mammalia  the  relative  weight  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules  and  kidneys  is  the  same  in  the  adult  as  in  Uie  em- 
bryo. Ecker  makes  a  similar  remark  with  regard  to  the  coluber  natrix. 
And  Brown-S^uard  says,  that  in  dogs,  cats,  and  guinea  pigs,  the  weight 
of  the  capsules  aft;er  birth  increases  in  the  same,  if  not  perhaps  in  a 
greater,  ratio  than  that  of  the  kidneys.  My  own  observations  have  been 
limited  to  one  species  of  animal — the  cat — and  are  far  from  being  nume- 
rous, having  only  been  made  upon  thirteen  foetal  capsules  and  six  adult 
capsules.     But  I  think  they  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  here  quoted. 

I  found  that  five  capsules  from  foetal  kittens,  which  appeared  to  be 
more  than  two-thirds  developed,  weight  0.03  grammes ;  while  five  kid- 
neys from  the  same  foetuses  weighed  0-31  grammes,  making  the  relative 
weight  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  1  to  10  j^.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  supra-renal  capsules  from  the  mother  of  the  kittens  weighed 
0.502  grammes,  and  the  two  kidneys  19.167  grammes,  thus  making  the 
weight  of  the  adult  capsule  to  that  of  the  kidney  as  1  to  28.18.  On 
another  occasion  I  found  that  eight  supra-renal  capsules  taken  from  kit- 
tens immediately  after  birth  weighed  0.110  grammes,  while  the  eight 

*  Handbuoh  der  Anatomie,  Band  iv.  p.  507. 
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kidneys  from  tke  same  animals  weighed  6.836  grammes.  Four  capsules, 
two  from  the  parent  of  the  kittens,  and  two  from  another  cat,  weighed 
0.722  grammes ;  while  the  four  kidneys  of  the  same  animals  weighed 
39.534  grammes.  The  weight  of  the  supra-renal  capsule,  therefore,  in 
the  kitten  at  birth  is  to  that  of  the  kidney  as  1  to  57.8  ;*  and  in  the 
adult,  in  the  examples  last  cited,  as  1  to  54.8.  But  as  so  few  adult  cap- 
sules and  kidneys  were  employed,  it  may  be  perhaps  better  to  take  the 
average  of  the  whole  six  that  were  examined  (1  to  88.18  and  1  to  54  8) 
which  would  then  give  us  the  relative  weight  of  these  organs  in  the  full- 
grown  animal  as  1  to  46.49.t 

Now  if  we  look  upon  the  average  weight  of  the  supra-renal  capsule  of 
the  new-bom  cat  as  being  0.0137  grammes  (^=0.0137),  and  of  the 
kidney  as  0.792  grammes  (?^=0.792);  while  we  regard  the  average 
weight  of  the  adult  capsule  as  0.204)  grammes  (0.722  J-  0.502 : 
6  =  0.204),  and  that  of  the  kidney  as  9.783  grammes  (39.534  -|-  19.167 : 
6  =  9.788)  ;  we  shall  find  by  a  very  simple  calculation  that  the  kidney 
has  after  birth  increased  12.35  times  in  weight,  while  the  supra-renal 
capsule  in  the  same  time  has  increased  14.87  times  in  weight.  What 
conoiusion  are  we  to  draw  from  that  fact  ?  We  here  see  that  the  supra- 
renal capsules  increase  in  sise  as  age  advances  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
kidneys.  I  must  here  speak  with  caution,  however.  Small  statistics  are 
dangerous  data  to  draw  conclusions  firom,  and  perhaps  a  larger  number  of 
observations  might  furnish  us  with  different  results.  I  think,  however, 
that  I  may  say  without  reserve  that  the  development  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules  is  not  arrested  after  birth ;  and,  moreover,  as  they  continue  to 
increase  in  size  at  a  certain  ratio,  they  ought  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
r^arded  as  foetal  organs — ^like  the  thymus  gland,  for  example.  I  quite 
agree,  therefore,  with  Br.  Brown  when  he  says, 

^<  Pes  organes  que  ne  s'atrophient  pas,  et,  encore  plus,  des  organes  qui 
croissent  d'une  mani^re  notable  depuis  la  naissance  jusqua'^  Tdge  adulte, 
sont  des  organes  qui  fonctionnent ;  il  est  done  inexact  de  dire  que  les 
capsules  surr^nales  appartiennent  exclusivement  h  la  vie  embryonnaire.'^l 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Supra-renal  Capsules, — The  chemical  litera- 
tuie  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words; 
for,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  only  two  authors  who  have  attempted 
to  give  us  any  information  on  this  point.    Jn  the  beginning  of  last  year, 

«  This  corresponds  exactly  with  the  result  obtained  by  Ecker,  who  says  the  re- 
lation between  the  kidneys  and  capstiles  in  the  kitten  at  birth  is  as  1  to  56  or  to  60. 

f  The  relaUye  sixe  of  die  supra-renal  dapsnles  and  kidneys  varies  very  conside- 
rably in  different  animals:  in  the  seal,  for  example,  it  is  as  1  to  160,  and  in  the 
guinea-pig  as  1  to  5.    (Frey.) 

}  Arohires  O^n^rales  de  M4d.,  Oct.  1866. 
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Monsieur  Yalpiaii  oommanicated  to  the  Soci6t^  de  Blologie  the  discoyery 
of  a  Tory  peoaliar  reaction  pussesscd  by  the  supra-rena]  capsules  of  ver- 
tebrated  animals.  Ho  found  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  brought 
in  contact  with  the  medullary  substance  gave  rise  to  a  beautiful  rose  color. 
And  further,  that  the  greater  portion  of  oxidizing  agents  acted  like  the 
iodine  solution,  although  in  a  minor  degree.  Even  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  under  the  influence  of  light,  produced  the  same  effect.  I  have  re- 
peated Monsieur  Yulpian's  experiment  on  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules  of  sheep  with  success  -,  but  am  equally  at  a  Iosa  with 
the  author  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  which 
possesses  the  strange  property  alluded  to.  We  as  yet  know  so  little  re- 
garding the  nature  of  color  and  coloring  matters,  that  it  would  be  futile 
to  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  with  regard  t^  the  import  of  the  rose- 
colored  reaction  above  spoken  of. 

Not  being  able  to  separate  the  coloring  matter.  Monsieur  Yulpian,  in 
concert  with  M.  Cloez,  proceeded  to  extract  the  '<  immediate  principles'' 
of  the  supra-renal  bodies ;  and  these  gentlemen  have  recently  communi- 
cited  to  the  Institute  de  France  as  the  result  of  their  united  labors,  the 
discovery  of  hippuric  and  taurocbolic  acids  in  the  supra-renal  capsules  of 
herbivorous  animals.*  But  as  these  substances  have  been  abundantly 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  body,  their  discovery  in  the  latter 
organs,  although  interesting,  unfortunately  throws  no  light  upon  the  na- 
ture of  their  functions.f 

Physiology  of  the  Supera-renal  Capsules, — Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
as  yet  possess  much  experimental  research  regarding  the  function  of  the 
super-renal  capsules.  It  is  only  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Addison's 
mjnograph  that  physiologists  have  attempted  to  unveil  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  which  hangs  around  them,  by  studying  the  effects  of  their  re- 
moval from  the  bodies  of  healthy  animub  And  I  believe  that  Oratiolet,| 
Brown.Sequard,§  Philipaux,||  and  myself,ir  are  the  only  observers  who 
have  as  yet  made  the  result  of  their  observations  public.  It  unfortunate- 
ly happens,  too,  that  the  fruits  of  our  experience  have  led  us  «  or  I  should 
rather  say  one  of  us — to  opposite  conclusions,  as  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing pageS;  where  I  shall  attempt  to  reconcile  some  of  the  discrepan- 
cies. 

*Compte8  Rendas,  Sept  7th,  18|7. 

f  Siaoe  the  preceding  renmrks  were  in  type,  I  bare  seen  a  6ommanicatioti  b^ 
Virohow  (Archiv  f.  pithol.  Anat.  D  L  xlL  Hft.  4  a.  6}  on  the  <Jhe  aistry  of  the  su- 
pra renal  capioles,  in  which  he  ment  one  tbat  be  has  found  Leucine  in  the  mcdul^ 
Ury  iabitaooo.  He  likeirise  confirms  the  observation  of  M.  Vulpiaa  with  regard 
to  U|e  roie-colored  reaction. 

t  Comptee  Rendiia,  1866.  {  lb  1856.  |)  lb.  1855-7. 

f  Reports  of  the  Patholog^'cal  Socle^,  London,  1867, 
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In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  by  direct  experiment  the  function  of  tlie 
capsules,  I  removed  them  ^om  several  different  species  of  animal :  the 
dog,  the  cat,  the  guinea-pig,  the  mouse,  and  the  rat.  And  in  order  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  shock  which  might  result  from  the  opera- 
tion (which  is  most  undoubtedly  a  severe  one,)  I  invariably  rendered  the 
animals  insensible,  either  by  the  smoke  of  the  common  puff-ball  or  by 
ether.  By  so  doing,  I  obtained  another  advantage,  for  as  the  animal  re- 
mained perfectly  still,  I  was  enabled  to  perform  the  operation  quicker  and 
with  much  less  danger  of  wounding  the  neighboring  organs.  It  is  per- 
haps on  this  account  that  my  operations  have  been  attended  with  less  fa- 
tal consequences  than  those  of  any  other  observer. 

Brown-Sequard,  who  I  imagine  has  performed  the  operati  on  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  supra-renal  capsules  as  often  as  any  one  else,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table  as  the  result  of  his  experience : 

Average.  Minimum.  Maximum. 

Number  and  species  of  anlmaL  duration  of  life.  tluratlon  oi  life.         duration  of  life. 

Hours.  Hours.  Hours. 

61  Rabits,    9  6J    14^ 

11  Dogs  and  cats,  (adults) 14  7^    17 

2  Mice, 8  7J    8} 

11  Guinea-pigs,  (adults) 13  9     28 

2        "  (youDg) 28J 14      83 

11  Young  oats  and  dog* 87  19     49* 

Here  it  is  seen  that  the  adult  animals  which  he  operated  upon  died  on 
an  average  in  twelve  hours,  while  the  young  or  new-born  animals  lived 
thirty  hours ;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that 
Dr.  Brown-Sequard  should  have  concluded  that  the  supra-renal  capsules 
were  more  necessary  to  life  than  even  the  kidneys ;  for  animals  will  live  two 
or  even  three  days  after  the  extirpation  of  the  latter  organs. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  since  the  publication  of  the  obove  record, 
Brovm-Sequard  has  continued  his  researches  with  more  favorable  reaults. 
He  says  that  of  ten  rabits  from  which  he  extirpated  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules, six  died  between  the  seven  and  tenth  hour,  and  four  between  the 
tenth  and  fourteenth  hour  afler  the  operation.  He  adds  that  these  ani- 
mals died  too  quickly  for  it  to  be  possible  to  attribute  their  death  to  peri- 
tonitis ;  further,  that  the  extirpation  of  the  capsules  is  followed  by  symp. 
toms  which  do  not  occur  afler  injuries  of  the  peritoneum,  liver,  &c.,  the 
symptoms  appearing  to  indicate  that  the  supra-renal  bodies  have  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  blood,  and  that  their  nerves  have  a  singular 
power  upon  certain  points  of  the  central  nervous  system.  He  thinks 
that  this  latter  influence  manifest  itself  very  distinctly  in  some  cases  af- 
ter the  extirpation  or  the  puncture  of  one  of  the  capsules,  the  animals 
being  oooasionallj  observed  to  be  seized  a  few  minutes  before  death  by 

*  AroUvee  Omtnil^s  d«  Med.,  p.  895,  1857. 
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vertigo,  and  rolling  over.  He  concludes  his  remarks  by  the  abservatioD, 
first^ ''  that  if  these  organs  are  not  essential  to  life,  thej  are  at  least  as 
important  as  that  of  the  kidneys^  for  when  they  are  absent,  death  in  gen- 
eral supervenes  more  rapidly  than  after  the  removal  of  the  kidneys."* 

To  return  to  my  own  experiments.  The  first  animal  that  I  operated 
upon  was  an  adult  cat.  She  lived  nine  days  after  the  operation.  From 
this  animal  I  removed  the  right  capsule.  The  operation  lasted  only  ninety 
seconds.  It  was  accomplished  remarkably  easily,  and  without  any  baom- 
orrhagcf  When  the  animal  became  sensible  (she  had  been  narcotized 
by  the  smoke  of  the  puff-baU,)  she  seemed  to  suffer  little  or  no  pain.  On 
the  day  following  the  operation,  the  cat  took  her  food  well,  ann  she  con- 
tinued apparantly  in  good  health  up  till  the  eighth  day.  It  was  then  no* 
ticed  that  she  had  lost  flesh.  On  the  ninth  day  the  cat  was  found  dead. 
On  post-mortem  examination,  the  pupils  were  observed  to  be  fully  dilated. 
The  abdomen  appeared  entirely  free  from  any  signs  of  inflamation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  kidney  on  the  operated 
side.  It  was  somewhat  opaque,  and  did  not  permit  the  superficial  vessels 
to  be  seen  through  it  as  distinctly  as  that  covering  the  opposite  kidney. 
The  immediate  case  of  death  could  not  be  ascertained. 

As  one  of  my  objects  in  extirpating  the  capsules  was  to  ascertain  if 
their  removal  would  be  attended  by  any  change  of  color  in  the  akin  or  its 
appendages,  I  took  a  nearly  white  cat,  and  extracted  both  supra-renal  cap- 
sules from  it  at  one  time.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  the  an- 
imal was  found  dead,  and  in  a  state  of  rigor  mortis.  In  consequence  of 
its  being  very  fat  and  vicious,  it  had  been  kept  fasting  during  nearly  four 
days  before  the  operation  was  performed.  On  post-mortem  examination, 
some  lymph  was  found  effused  upon  one  t)f  the  kidneys.  There  was  no 
pus,  but  all  the  other  signs  of  peritonitis. 

On  operating  upon  animals  like  the  cat  and  dog,  I  usually  found  it 
necessary  to  ligature  a  vein  of  considerable  size,  which  crosses  directly 
over  the  middle  of  the  capsule ;  and  thinking  that  the  injury  done  to 
this  vessel  might  have  caused  phlebitis,  I  put  a  ligature  round  half  of  the 
left  supra-renal  capsule  of  a  small  white  coach-dog,  avoiding  the  vein  al- 
together, and  cut  away  the  other  half  of  the  organ.  The  next  morning, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  statement  of  Brown- 
Sequard,  who  says  that  mere  puncture  of  the  organ  is  rapidly  fatal,  the 
dog  came  running  to  meet  me  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he  was 
confined.     He  seemed  to  suffer  little  or  no  pain,  for  he  frisked  about,  and 

*  Arohives  Generales  de  Med.  p.  874.  1857. 

f  The  attaohmentfl  of  this  capsalo  were  unusually  Alight  for  a  rightne. 
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was  hungry  for  his  food.  Six  days  afterwards,  however,  he  appeared 
much  less  lively,  and  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  operation,  he  for  the  first 
time  refused  to  take  any  meat.  On  the  tenth  he  looked  very  ill,  and  on 
the  twelfth  he  died. 

Ihi^-moriem. — On  opening  the  abdomen,  extensive  and  intense  signs 
of  peritonitis  wore  observed.  The  intestines  were  glued  together,  and 
flakes  of  lymph  abounded  all  over  the  abdominal  walls.  A  large  abscess, 
surrounded  by  an  adventitious  membrane,  two  lines  in  thickness,  occupied 
the  left  hypochondriac  region.  It  involved  the  lower  half  of  the  spleen, 
and  rested  upon  the  kidney.  It  did  not,  however,  include  the  latter  or- 
gan. In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proximate  cause  of 
death ;  but  a  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  inflammation 
was  excited  by  the  injury  done  to  the  supra-renal  capsule  per  m,  or  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  ligature,  and  damage  done  to  the  neighboring 
parts  during  the  operation. 

It  being  a  point  of  primary  importance  in  the  prosecution  of  these  re- 
searches to  ascertain  whether  the  animals  died  from  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  operation,  or  solely  from  the  absence  of  the  supra-renal 
body,  and  consequent  arrest  of  its  function,  I  proposed  taking  two  ani- 
mals of  the  same  species,  age,  sex,  and  developement — ^removing  a  cap^ 
sule  from  one,  and  inflicting  upon  the  other  a  similar  amount  of  injuryi 
with  the  single  exception  of  leaving  the  capsule  in  iitu. 

Hy  intention  was  somewhat  sooner  filled  than  I  had  anticipated,  for  on 
operating  upon  a  guinea-pig  one  day,  I  found  that  the  capsule  was  tra- 
versed, and  so  intimately  attached  to  a  large  vein,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  remove  it  without  doing  considerable  mischief.  I  therefore 
left  the  capsule  where  it  was.  and  sewed  up  the  wound.  I  now  took  the 
fellow  of  this  guinea-pig,  which  was  of  the  same  sex,  age,  and  develop- 
ment, and  removed  firom  him  the  capsule  of  the  corresponding  side. 

Both  of  these  animals  died  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion. Being  somewhat  surprised  at  the  result  of  this  experiment^  I  re- 
peated it  upon  two  cats  that  had  been  kept  fasting  d\iring  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  operation.  The  cat  from  which  the  supra-renal  capsule 
(the  right)  was  removed,  lived  two  days ;  the  other  died  during  the  night 
of  the  third  day.  In  the  abdomens  of  both,  signs  of  peritonitis  were 
distinctly  visible.  To  prevent  mistake,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  animal 
firom  which  the  capsule  was  not  removed  had  somethihg  more  done  to  it 
than  the  mere  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietes.  Eb&d  that  been  the  only 
injury  done,  it  probably  would  not  have  died.  The  experiment  would 
have  been  incomplete ;  for,  vi\  fcmoving  the  capsule  from  the  other  ani- 
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mal,  the  neighboring  organs,  vessels;  and  nerves  could  not  escape  injury ; 
and,  independent  of  the  effect  arising  from  the  mere  absence  of  the  su- 
pra-renal capsule,  those  other  mutilations  must  be  taken  into  account.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  make  both  operations  as  nearly  as  possible  alike,  with 
the  exception  of  the  removal  of  the  capsule,  I  handled  the  kidney,  the 
liver,  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  around  the  capsule ;  but  so  lightly,  that 
I  had  no  anticipation  of  causing  the  animal's  death.  And  I  must  say, 
that  even  now  I  have  no  idea  why  it  died ;  for  many  a  time  members  of 
the  same  species  of  animal  have  been  submitted  to  much  greater  mutila- 
tions with  but  a  transient  deleterious  effect,  as  some  of  the  experiments 
which  shall  afterwards  be  cited  amply  prove. 

Finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  learned  by  the  above  course  of  pro- 
cedure, except  that  death  might  follow  the  experiment  from  another 
cause  than  mere  absence  of  the  capsule,  I  began  to  consider  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  possible  to  remove  the  organ  in  a  manner  less  likely  to 
mutilate  the  neighboring  parts.  The  supra-renal  bodies  being  very  freely 
supplied  by  nerves  from  the  solar  and  renal  plexuses,  in  ligaturing  the 
bundle  of  vessels  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  including  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  nerves  in  the  ligature.  I  thought  of  giving  up  using  a  ligature 
altogether,  and  contenting  myself  with  simply  twisting  the  vessels,  be. 
cause  I  was  aware,  from  the  results  of  experiments  upon  nerves  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  that  a  ligature  applied  to  them  will  sometimes  induce 
a  greater  amount  of  irritation  than  the  simple  division  of  the  same  nerve 
by  the  knife. 

In  November,  1856,  having  obtained  a  fine,  strong  bull  terrier  dog,  I 
resolved  to  remove  one  of  his  capsules  without  applying  a  ligature  to  the 
vessels.  On  exposing  the  left  supra-renal  body,  however,  I  found  it  was 
traversed  by  a  large  vein,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  removed 
by  the  knife  without  cutting  the  vessel.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  enucleate  the  organ  with  my  fingers,  and  I  accord- 
ingly attempted  to  do  so  ;  but  I  found  the  capsule  too  friable.  It  broke 
to  pieces,  and  I  had  to  remove  it  portion  by  portion.  Even  then  I  could 
not  get  it  all  away ;  there  were  still  some  small  fragments  left.  In  this 
case  there  was  little  or  no  haemorrhage ;  but  as  the  operation  lai^ted  some 
considerable  time,  I  did  not  expect  to  find  the  animal  alive  the  next  day. 
I  was  agreeably  disappointed,  however  ;  and  although  he  looked  ill^  and 
refused  to  take  food  for  the  first  few  days  after  the  operation,  he  gradu- 
ally recovered,  and  in  a  fortnight  I  had  the  pleasusure  of  seeing  him 
running  about.  This  dog  remained  in  my  possession  until  last  April, 
and  never  was  observed  to  have  a  single  days'  illness,  except  for  a  few 
days  when  I  had  cut  one  of  his  cervical  sympathetics,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  atropine  on  a  permanently-contracted  pupil. 
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The  next  experimeDt  worthy  of  notice  was  one  performed  upon  a  large 
tom-cat.  On  opening  the  abdomen  of  thia  animal^  and  touching  the 
right  capsule  with  the  point  of  my  finger,  I  was  astonished  to  find  it 
rough  and  hard  as  stone.  As  it  was  enucleated  with  the  utmost  facility, 
and  without  loss  of  blood,  I  at  once  repeated  the  operation  on  the  left 
side,  with  similar  success.  On  making  a  section  of  the  capsules  it  was 
found  that  a  considerable  poition  of  the  medullary,  as  well  as  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  of  the  organs,  had  become  replaced  by  a  calcareous  depo- 
sit, which  chiefly  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  glands  contained  so  much  fibrous  tissue  that  tlie  normal 
structure  might  be  said  to  have  entirely  disappeared.* 

This  case  was  pregnant  with  interest  to  me.  Here  I  had  an  animal 
from  which  nature  might  be  said  to  have  removed  the  supra-renal  bodies ; 
for  they  were  in  such  an  advanced  state  of  disease,  that  their  function, 
whatever  it  might  be,  must  have  been  entirely  interrupted.  I  could 
therefore  study  the  effects  of  absence  of  the  organs  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  complicated  effects  of  the  operation.  The  animal  at  the  time 
of  the  operation  was  in  excellent  health,  fat  and  strong :  a  most  impor- 
tant fact  when  it  is  remembered  that  Dr.  Addison  supposes  that  derange- 
ment in  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  is  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme emaciation  and  debility.  As  patients  rarely  die  of  supra-renal 
capsular  disease  alone,  it  may  yet  be  a  question  whether  we  are  right  in 
attributing  the  emaciation  and  weakness  to  the  disease  of  these  organs. 
For  here,  in  the  above  case,  whore  the  capsules  were  the  only  organs  dis- 
eased, the  animal's  health,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  violent  display  he 
made  of  his  physical  powers,  was  not  in  any  way  deteriorated. 

Judging  from  the  size  of  the  supra-renal  bodies^  I  should  imagine  that 
the  calcareous  degeneration  did  not  attack  them  until  after  the  animal 
had  reached  the  adult  period  of  life ;  but  whether  or  not  the  color  of  its 
hair  had  become  changed  as  the  disease  advanced,  I  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  The  cat,  which  was  of  a  tabby  colour,  besides  being  a  valu- 
able subject  on  account  of  its  enabling  mo  to  study  the  effects  of  absence 
of  the  supra-renal  capsular  functions  without  any  other  complication, 
was  equally  interesting  in  permitting  me  to  ascertain  the  true  amount  of 
injury  done  in  removing  the  capsules,  independent  of  the  arrest  of  their 
function — a  point  which  it  was  impossible  justly  to  appreciate  in  extir- 
pating healthy  organs. 

As  the  operation  on  this  animal  had  been  performed  with  the  utmost 

*  These  sapra-renal  capsales  were  shown  to  the  Pathological  Society  in  the 
month  of  February  last. 
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facility,  and  there  had  been  no  hsemorrhage,  or  any  apparent  injury  done 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  except  the  tearing  through  the  nerves,  I  felt 
sanguine  of  success.  My  astonishment  was  therefore  great  when,  arriv- 
ing at  the  college  next  morning,  I  found  the  cat  dead.  What  oould  he 
have  died  from  7  It  could  not  be  from  the  absence  of  the  supra^renal 
capsular  function,  for  he  had  lived  and  thrived  after  the  organs  were  too 
diseased  to  function.  It  was  not  from  loss  of  blood,  as  there  had  been 
no  haemorrhage.  It  could  not  be  from  the  direct  shock  of  the  operation, 
as  it  was  performed  while  he  was  insensible.  It  was  nofon  account  of 
the  mere  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  for  laying  open  the  abdomen, 
and  making  even  a  hernia  with  the  intestines,  is  not  sufficient  to  kill  a 
cat.  What,  then,  could  be  the  cause  of  death  ?  Will  the  post-mortem 
appearances  in  the  abdomen  reveal  it  ?  Unfortunately  they  did  not. — 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  was  to  be  seen  but  a  very  trifling  attempt  at 
peritonitis.  The  thorax  was  searched ;  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  were 
examined ;  the  blood  vessels  were  laid  open ;  yet  no  clue  to  the  cause  of 
death  could  be  detected. 

What  parts  of  the  body  had  received  injury  during  the  operation  be- 
sides the  abdominal  walb,  the  effects  of  which  we  may  entirely  dismiss 
from  our  attention  ?  In  removing  the  capsules  their  blood  vessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves  had  been  torn  across.  We  had  need  to  dwell  long 
upon  the  probable  effects  resulting  from  the  damage  doqe  to  the  two  for- 
mer, for  both  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics  were  insignificant,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  capsules  being  in  great  part  a  hard  mass  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter. The  blood  was  searched  for  signs  of  phlebitis,  with  a  negative  re- 
sult It  was  examined  for  crystals,  without  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
being  detected;*  for  the  flakes  of  pigment  described  by  Brown-S^uard 
as  blocking  up  the  central  capillaries,  and  none  were  found. 

i  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  in  hii  memoir  on  the  supra-renal  oapsulei ,  sayr,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  oiyitali  from  normal  blood,  it  is  necessary  to  use  ammonia  or  some 
other  reagent  This  statement  must  bo  taken  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserre, 
for  daring  the  last  half-doxen  years  I,  like  many  others,  haTS  been  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  crystals  from  norms!  blood  by  simply  allowing  a  drop  to  dry  on  aslipof 
glass,  then  adding  a  drop  of  distilled  water,  coTering  it  np  with  a  piece  of  thin 

J^lass,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystalise.  Sometimes  the  crystals  are  large,  and 
6nn  rapidly,  at  other  times  they  are  small,  and  occasionally  altogether  absent ; 
this  I  imagine  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  digestion  of  the  animal  from  which 
the  blood  was  drawn.  They  are  sometimes  colored,  sometimes  colorless.  Crys- 
tals rapidly  form  in  the  blood  of  starred  animals,  or  those  that  haye  been  sub- 
jected to  any  soTere  operation.  They  are  usually  more  easily  obtained  fh>m  the 
blood  of  the  spleen  than  that  drawn  from  the  general  circulation.  To  those  of  my 
readers  who  take  interest  in  this  subject,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  perusal 
of  an  able  reiiew  on  Uood  crystalixation,  containing  much  original  matter,  by  Dr. 
8ieveking^  in  the  twelfth  voL  of  this  Journal. 
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The  lymphatics  were  not  specially  examined.  It  now  remains  for  us 
to  glance  at  the  probable  effects  arising  from  the  tearing  across  of  the 
neryes  going  to  the  supra-renal  capsulus ;  these,  although  small,  '<  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  They  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  from  the  renal  plexuses.  According  to  Bergman  n, 
some  filaments  come  from  the  phrenic  and  pneumogastiic  nerves.  They 
are  made  up  mainly  of  dark-bordered  white  fibres,  of  different  sizes,  and 
they  have  many  small  ganglia  upon  them.''* 

As  neither  the  microscope  nor  chemical  reagents  can  here  much  as- 
sist us,  we  must  call  expermental  physiology  to  our  aid,  and  see  what  we 
can  discover  by  reasoning  from  analogy.  The  question  is  what  would 
be  the  result  of  mutilating  the  above-named  nerves,  independent  of 
the  removal  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  ?  It  is  an  established  fact,  that 
instant  death  frequently  follows  sudden  injury  to  the  solar  plexus.  A 
blow  on  the  epigastrium  is  often  sufficient  to  prove  rapidly  fatal  to  life. 

Section  of  the  great  splanchnic  nerves  has  been  found  by  Ludwig  and 
Haffer  to  kill  animals  in  the  space  of  one  or  two  days.  The  mere  prick- 
ing or  cutting  of  the  semi-lunar  ganglion,  according  to  Brown,  proves 
fatal  in  rabbits  in  the  course  of  thirty  hours ;  while  division  of  the  sym- 
pathetic in  the  neighborhood  of  the  kidney  causes  death  within  twenty- 
three  hours  after  the  operation.  Such  being  the  case,  need  we  hesitate, 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  proof  as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  the  above- 
mentioned  experiment,  to  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  animal  died  from 
the  ictjury  done,  in  tearing  out  the  capsules,  to  the  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves  ?    I  shall  again  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject. 

Having  now  given  my  readers  a  general  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  experiments  were  conducted,  and  the  results  obtained,  I  shall  refrain 
from  citing  any  except  those  which  present  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  a 
special  and  important  light. 

Is  the  extirpation  of  the  right  a  more  fatal  operation  than  the  removal 
of  the  left  capsule  ?  This  question  I  think  I  may  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. In  proof  of  this  I  cannot  do  better  than  relate  the  following  experi- 
ments : — From  two  healthy  cats  I  removed  the  right  supra-renal  oapsules. 
The  one  animal  died  in  forty,  the  other  in  forty-four  hours  after  the  ope- 
ration. The  only  symptoms  which  they  presented  were  those  of  gradu- 
ally  increasing  weakness.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  abdomens  of 
both  showed  slight  signs  of  peritonitis. 

From  two  other  cats,  which  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  so  healthy  as 
the  preceeding,  in  consequence  of  my  having  a  few  days  previously  divi- 

*  Quain's  Anatomy,  edited  by  Professors  Sharpey  and  Ellis,  voL  iii.  p.  881. 
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(led  ODc  of  their  cervical  sympathetic  nerves,  1  extracted  the  left  supra- 
renal capsules.  In  one  of  these  animals  an  abscess  formed  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  wound,  and  burst  externally  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  ope- 
ration ;  after  which  be  gradually  sank^  and  died  on  the  eighth  day.  On 
opening  the  abdomen  slight  signs  of  peritonitis  were  found.  The  inter- 
nal wound  was  nicely  filled  up  by  omentum,  external  wound  nearly  com- 
pletely healed  The  other  cat  never  had  a  bad  symptom ;  and  thirty 
days  after  the  operation  he  looked  fo  strong  and  healthy  that  I  resolved 
to  remove  also  the  right  capsule. 

The  results  of  the^c  four  cxperimenbj,  and  of  several  others  which  I 
need  not  cite,  I  think  authorize  mc  to  have  answered  the  question  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter  in  the  affirmative.  Were  it  necessary,  I  might  re- 
late many  others,  to  prove,  that  not  only  in  cats,  but  also  in  all  the  differ- 
ent species  of  animals  on  which  I  operated,  the  removal  of  the  right  was, 
as  a  general  rulo,  a  luoie  fatal  operation  than  the  removal  of  the  left  su- 
pra-renal body.  Allowing  this  .vi.iti  nicnt,  then  to  be  a  fact,  the  next 
question  is,  why  should  the  extirpation  of  the  right  prove  so  much  more 
fatal  than  that  of  the  left  capsule  ?  M.  Gratiolct,  whose  experiments 
led  him  to  the  same  conclusion,  thought  that  it  depended  upon  the  prox- 
imity of  the  liver,  and  the  injury  received  by  that  organ  during  the  ope- 
ration, giving  rise  to  hepatitis.  At  first  I  was  of  a  somewhat  similar 
opinion;  but  after  seeing  several  cases  of  rapid  death  follow  the  opera- 
tion, where  neither  hepatitis  nor  even  marked  peritonitis  existed,  I  felt 
forced  to  look  for  some  other  cause.  A  close  examination  of  the  two 
capsules  soon  showed  me  that  the  difi'erence  in  fatality  of  the  operations 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  function  of  the  one  being  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  other  capsule  ;  the  organs  being  identical  in 
structure,  and  nearly  of  equal  size.  Perhaps  the  right  may  in  some  ca- 
ses be  a  little  larger  than  the  left,  but  this  difibrence  is  too  inconsidera- 
ble to  account  for  the  great  difference  in  the  fatality  of  the  two  operations. 
On  studying  the  anatomical  relations  of  the-  supra-renal  bodies,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  right  was  much  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
surrounding  parts  than  the  left,  and  its  removal  attended  with  greater 
difficulty.  The  former  lies  higher  in  the  abdomen  than  the  latter;  iti.s 
in  contact  above  with  the  liver,  in  front  with  the  vena  cava,  below  wiih 
the  upper  margin  of  the  kidney;  and  behind  it  in  most  cases  touches  the 
right  semilunar  ganglion.  The  left  supra-renal  body  lies  farther  from 
the  mesial  line  ;  it  is  in  contact  below  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  kid- 
ney, in  front  (usually)  crossed  by  a  branch  of  the  vena  cava,  behind  with 
the  parietcs  of  the  abdomen,  and  above  with  the  spleen,  but  not  adhe- 
rent to  it. 
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The  right  semilunar  gaoglion,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  loft,  lies 
(in  the  dog  and  cat)  directly  beneath  the  supra-renal  capsule ;  while  the 
smaller  left  semilnnar  ganglion  is  plaoed  on  the  left  cms  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  internal  to  the  supra-renal  body.  A  glance  at  these  anato- 
mical relations  shows  that  much  greater  injury  is  likely  to  be  done  to  the 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves  in  the  extirpation  of  the  nght  than  of  the 
left  supra-renal  capsule.  And  from  what  has  already  been  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  probably  arising  from  the  mis- 
chief done  to  the  ganglions,  it  is  ea^y  to  understand  why  the  removal  of 
the  right  should,  as  a  general  rule,  prove  more  rapidly  fatal  than  that  of 
the  left  supra-renal  body. 

In  the  case  of  double  organs,  it  is  usually  found  that  after  the  removal 
of  one,  the  other  becomes  after  a  time  somewhat  enlarged,  from  having 
taken  on  the  functions  of  its  fellow  in  addition  to  its  own.  I  was  anxi- 
ous to  see  if  the  same  result  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  cat  which 
made  such  a  good  recovery  after  the  removal  of  the  left  supra-renal  cap- 
sule. On  careful  examination,  it  was  found  neither  inflamed  nor  hyper- 
trophied ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  month  had  elapsed 
since  the  removal  of  the  other  capsule.  After  this  latter  operation,  the 
animal  cried  for  some  hours,  as  suffering  extreme  pain.  The  next  day  it 
appeared  very  much  depressed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  it 
was  found  dead,  with  the  pupils  dilated,  and  in  a  state  of  well-marked 
riff  or  mortis. 

On  examining  the  abdomen,  signs  of  peritonitis  were  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  right  kidney,  the  capsule  of  which  was  thickened  and 
opaque.  In  the  wound  behind  the  kidney  was  a  considerable  quanti^ 
of  pus.  The  great  abdominal  and  thoracic  veins  were  engorged  with 
partly- coagulated  blood.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  full  of  pur- 
ple-colored blood,  on  some  of  which  being  poured  over  the  surface  of  a 
white  vessel,  it  presented  that  granular  look  usually  seen  in  blood  begin-, 
ning  to  putrify.  It  did  not  oxygenate  readily  on  exposure  to- the  air. 
When  examined  with  the  microscope,  a  great  number  of  lymph  globules 
were  found  in  it.  No  crystals  could  be  obtained  from  either  the  liquid 
or  coagulated  blood.  No  signs  of  inflammation  were  detected  in  the 
large  veins.  Two  of  the  lumbar  lymphatic  glands  were  very  much  en- 
larged, especially  the  one  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  It  presented 
a  peculiarly  beautiful,  semitransparent,  lobular  appearance,  sucb  as  I  had 
never  before  witnessed. 

The  gland  was  placed  in  a  little  water  preliminary  to  preserving  it ; 
but  the  next  day  it  was  found  to  have  lost  its  strange  lobular  appearance; 
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and  looked  itke  vk  ordipary  Ijinphatio  gUad.  The  bjpertrophiad  gland 
oa  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  on  being  examined  with  the  mioioeoope, 
was  found  full  of  wellfonned  oironlar  lymph  eells. 

I  tried  to  rraioyed  the  snpra-renal  capaoles  from  white  mice,  bui  I 
fonnd  them  too  delicate  to  stand  the  operation.  With  rati,  on  ihe  other 
hand,  I  was  more  fortunate.  The  rat,  indeed,  is  admiraUj  well  suited 
for  tlus  experiment,  in  consequence  of  the  attachments  of  its  supca*raaal 
bodies  being  extremely  slight.  The  organ  on  the  left  side  hangs  almost 
,  loosely  in  the  abdomen ;  its  vesseb  and  neryes  are  nearly  its  only  bands 
of  union.  On  the  right  side,  again,  it  is  somewhat  more  intimately  eon* 
nected  with  the  neighboring  pnrts,  but  not  sufficiently  to  give  rise  to  any 
great  difficulty  in  its  removal.  The  supra-renal  c^Mule  of  the  rat  is 
about  the  sise  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  circular  form,  in  consequence  of  its  very 
slight  attachments.* 

The  following  is  the  result  of  one  of  my  first  experiments  upon  a  white 
rat.  The  animal  having  been  rendered  insensible,  I  made  an  incision  on 
ihe  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  close  under  the  floating  ribs,  and  removed 
the  supra-renal  capsules.  Next  day,  the  respirations  were  189  in  the 
minute.  The  animal,  however,  rapidly  recovered,  and  nine  days  after- 
wards it  appeared  so  well,  that  I  removed  the  left  capsule  also.  The  lat- 
ter came  very  readily  away^ — neither  knives  nor  ligatures  were  required. 
A  single  twist  with  the  forceps  at  once  removed  it,  and  without  h»mor- 
rhage. 

The  color  of  the  hair  and  of  the  skin  was  carefully  watched  without 
any  peculiarity  being  observed  until  about  ten  days  after  the  last  opera^ 
tion,  when  the  neck  of  the  animal  was  noticed  to  have  become  denuded 
of  hair :  the  skin,  however,  retained  its  white  color.  The  animal  began 
from  this  time  to  refuse  food,  and  seemed  gradually  to  get  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  it  died,  twenty-five  days  after  the  extii^tion  of  the  right, 
and  sixteen  days  after  the  removal  of  the  left  9upra*renal  capsule.  The 
exterior  of  the  body  was  carefully  examined,  but  no  discoloration  of  the 
skin  could  detected.  The  portion  of  the  skin  that  had  been  denude<l  of 
hair  was  now  seen  to  bo  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  young  hair, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  showing  that  tbe  affection  of  the  cuta- 
neous appendages  had  not  been  permanent,  but  merely  transient.  It  U 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  animals  to  lose  part  of  their  hair  after  severe 
operations.    I  have  seen  this  very  frequently  in  rrii>bit8  and  cats. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  of  this  rat,  the  intestines  looked  like  a  gela- 

*  Vide  the  researches  of  Professor  Ludwig  Fick  on  the  cause  of  the  fona  of 
bones.    Ootthigeo,  1857. 
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ttnous  maw :  at  the  first  glance  it  was  impossible  to  reoognise  what  tibey 
were^  and  it  was  only  on  close  examination  that  they  were  found  to  be 
the  intestines.  Their  walls  were  so  thin  and  transparent  that  the  air« 
bobbles  eould  be  distinctly  seen  floating  in  their  interior.'*'  The  left 
half  of  the  stomadi  was  healthy,  bnt  the  right  half  was  in  a  similar  con- 
dition to  die  intestines.  It  contained  a  dear  amber-colored  mnons  with 
a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  This  proved  that  the  softening  was  not  pro- 
dnced  by  the  post-mortem  action  of  the  gastric  jnicc.  A  similar  con- 
£lion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  has  been  often  observed  in  ill-fedj 
half-starved  children,  and  more  especially  in  those  case^  where  they  die 
of  a  depressed  condition  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system.  I  believe 
that  the  d^eneration  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  this  animal  may 
have  had  for  its  cause  the  injury  done  to  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves, 
especially  those  branches  supplied  to  the  capsules  by  the  solar  plexus. 
The  1^  capsule,  a9  was  said,  had  been  extracted  with  the  greatest  facil- 
ity, and  on  that  side  the  wound  in  the  peritoneum  could  otily  be  detected 
on  the  closest  inspection.  By  the  mere  examination  of  the  internal  parts 
no  one  could  have  imagined  that  such  an  operation  had  been  so  lately 
perfwmed. 

The  removal  of  the  right  capsule  had  been  attended  with  some  diffi- 
culty^ in  consequence  of  its  closer  adherance  to  the  inferior  vena  cava 
and  neighboring  parts.  On  this  side  the  margin  of  the  liver  was  found 
attached  to  the  wound  by  somewhat  strong  adhesions.  The  right  side  of 
the  stomach  only  being  in  a  state  of  gelatiniform  degeneration  might  be 
owing  to  the  greater  injury  done  to  the  nerves  on  that  side,  for  the  anato- 
mical reasons  before  mentioned. 

Other  experiments  on  the  rat  proved  more  successful.  I  shall  quote 
the  following  as  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  on  more  than  one  account. 

In  March  last  I  lemoved  the  right  supra-renal  capsule  from  a  piebald 
rat.  The  operation  was  a  very  dis^eeable  one,  in  consequence  of  the 
animal  not  having  been  rendered  sufficiently  insensible.  As  it  lasted 
several  minutes  I  had  little  hope  of  the  animal's  surviving.  Contrary 
to  my  anticipations,  however,  be  made  a  tolerably  rapid  recovery,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  as  he  was  in  excellent  condition,  I  removed  the 
other  capsule.  As- six  weeks  had  elapsed*  since  the  extirpation  of  the 
right  supra-renal  capsule,  I  carefully  examined  the  left,  and  compared  it 
with  other  capsules  taken  from  animals  of  the  same  species  and  age,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  it  had  become  hypertrophied.  But  in  this,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cat,  I  could  not  find  any  very  marked  difference  in  either  its 

*  The  intes^Des  of  mice  and  rata  are  usually  somewhat  transparent,  but  nothing 
in  comparison  to  what  was  here  observed. 
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HJze  or  appearance.  From  the  effects  of  the  latter  operatioD  the  ani- 
mal speedily  recoyered,  and  he  ultimately  (in  the  coarse  of  a  month  or 
two)  became  very  fat  and  healthy-looking.  I  think,  after  reading  the 
report  of  this  case,  one  will  scarcely  be  inclined  to  assert  that  the  snpra- 
renal  capsules  are  absolutely  essential  to  life,  or  that  the  absence  of  their 
function  is  attended  with  emaciation  and  debility.  I  know  that  some 
will  say  that  the  function  of  the  supra-rcDal  capsules  had  been  in  this 
case  vicariously  performed  by  another  organ.  To  these  gentlemen  I  have 
only  to  reply  that  I  do  not  deny  this;  but  that  their  argument  is  equaDy 
applicable  to  the  human  subject,  and  if  they  apply  it  in  the  one,  they 
ought  to  apply  in  the  other  case  also. 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  supra^renal  capsular  function  and 
bronzing  of  the  skin,  I  shall  at  present  merely  remark,  that  in  the  case 
of  this  rat  no  increase  of  pigment  was  observed  to  take  place.  One  day  I 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  occasionally  came  to  see  my  animals  without 
supra-renal  capsules,  that  the  fact  of  no  deposit  of  pigment  ooccurring 
iu  the  skin,  or  its  appendages,  of  white  rats  after  the  removal  of  their 
capsules,  was  no  argument  against  the  idea  that  the  function  of  the  sup- 
ra-renal bodies  was  so  to  modify  the  animal  coloring  matter  as  to  prevent 
its  becoming  deposited  in  the  skin.  For,  said  he,  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  the  albino  is  exactly  such  as  to  prevent  any  deposition  of  pig- 
ment taking  place.  I  would  bring  forward  several  arguments  against 
this  view,  were  it  not  that  they  are  rendered  entirely  unnecessary  by  the 
result  obtained  in  this  case.  The  objection  raised  by  the  gentleman 
against  the  albinoes  does  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  piebald  animal. 
Being  half  brown,  it  could  not  have  possessed  any  peculiar  idiosyncrasy 
preventing  a  deposit  of  pigment.  Yet,  not  withstanding  that  it  was  with- 
out the  organs  supposed  to  be  essential  to  the  transformation  of  pigment 
during  a  quarter  of  a  year,*  no  increased  deposit  either  in  the  skin  or  its 
appendages  could,  after  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  be  detected.  What 
are  we  to  conclude  from  this  fact  ?  Is  the  theory  of  bronsed  skin  unten- 
able in  the  case  of  certain  animals  ? 

*  One  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  removal  of  the  right,  and  eighty  days 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  left  sapra-renal  capsule,  I  took  away  the  spleen  fW>m 
this  animal.  The  blood  of  the  spleen  Immediately  after  the  operation  was  exam- 
ined by  the  gentlemen  attending  my  practical  class,  and  found  to  contain  an  im- 
mense number  of  white  corpuscles.  On'.y  one  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Mauley,  ob- 
tained it  crystalized.  His  specimen  was  txiW  of  beautiful  rhombic  prisms  and 
needle- shaded  crystals.  The  animal  died  a  fortnight  after  the  latter  operation. 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  and  part  of  the  intestines  were  found  adhe- 
rent to  the  recent  wound,  while  the  lircr  and  another  part  of  the  intestines  were 
attached  to  the  parts  surronnding  the  old  wound  on  the  right  side.  No  supra-re- 
nal capsules  were  found. 
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Kats  not  only  survive  after  extirpation  of  the  supra-renal  capsules, 
but  even  become  strong  and  healtliy  after  the  removal  of  the  spleen  also. 
I  have  at  present  in  my  possession  some  animals  from  which  the  spleen 
and  supra-renal  capsules  were  removed  when  they  were  a  month  old. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  have  grown  up  without  any  apparent 
modification  of  tbeir  functions  having  taken  place,  and  are  now  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  well-developed  adult  animal. 

Monsieur  Philipeaux  has  even  been  more  successful ;  he  has  removed 
the  spleen,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  the  thyroid  glands  from  the  same 
animal,  and  it  has  afterwards  recovered.  I  removed  the  thyroids  from  a 
rat  nine  weeks  after  the  removal  of  its  spleen  and  supra-renal  capsules, 
but  the  animal  died  two  days  after  the  operation.  Its  blood  crystalized 
with  the  utmo.st  facility.  The  crystals  were  almost  all  colorless.  In  the 
urine  of  this  animal  I  found  a  great  number  of  large  bundles  of  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  They  appeared  to  be  either  hippurie,  or  a  peculiar  form 
of  uric  acid,  but  unfortunately  I  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  to  ascer- 
tain their  reactions 

While  in  Paris  last  summer,  Monsieur  Philipeaux — whose  experiments 
have  led  him  to  the  same  conclusions  as  myself — and  I  repeated  our 
experiments  together  on  a  number  of  young  rats,  some  of  which  I  brought 
to  England  with  me ;  and  although  it  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
year  since  their  spleens  and  supra-renal  capsules  were  extirpated,  the 
animals  are  still  alive  and  well.  I  intend  to  breed  from  them,  in  order 
to  see  if,  after  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  animals  without  spleen 
and  supra-renal  capsules,  any  change  in  the  cutaneous  or  other  functions 
will  be  observable.  One  of  the  rats  that  I  brought  home  with  me  was 
the  oflfspring  of  a  mother  without  either  the  supra-renal  capsules  or 
spleen.  From  it  Monsieur  Philipeax  extracted  those  organs  when  it  was 
aged  twenty-six  days ;  it  is  now  four  months  old,  and  although  scarcely 
so  large  as  the  generality  of  animals  of  the  same  species  at  that  age,  is 
yet  quite  healthy  and  strong. 

From  the  results  of  the  foregoing  expeiiments,  I  think  we  may  draw 
the  following  conclusions : — 

ist.  The  supra-renal  capsules  arc  not  solely  foetal  organs. 

2d.  The  supra-renal  capsules  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  life. 

3d.  The  removal  of  the  right  is  generally  more  fatal  than  removal  of 
the  left  capsule. 

4th.  That  convulsions  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  removal  of  the 
capsules.* 

-^-  In  a  letter  «iatcd  November  lOtli,   Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that  he  has 
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5th  That  the  absence  of  their  functioo,  (in  rats)  is  attended  neither 
by  great  emaciation  nor  debility. 

6th.  That  when  death  follows  npon  the  extirpation  of  the  supra-renal 
bodies,  it  is  in  most  cases  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  neigh- 
boring tissues ;  perhaps,  most  frequently  the  mutilation  of  the  ganglionic 
system  of  nerves. 

7th.  Absence  of  the  fuactioD  of  the  supra-renal  bodies  is  not  proved 
to  have  any  special  effect  in  arresting  the  transformation  of  hsematin,  or 
in  increasing  the  formation  of  blood  crystals. 

8th.  The  suppression  of  the  supra-renal  capsular  function  is  not  at. 
tended  by  an  increased  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  skin  or  its  appendages 
(in  rats.) 

9th.  The  problem  of  the  connexion  of  bronsed  skin  and  supra-renal 
capsular  disease  is  more  likely  to  be  solved  in  the  dead  house  than  in  the 
physiological  laboratory. 

To  be  Continued. 


Translation  from  the  Gazette  des  HopitauXf  Pariif  Oct.  8,  1857,  On 
the  Difficulties  in  Diagnosis  in  certain  Cases  of  Pneumonia.  Clin* 
ical  Lecture,  Hotel  Dien  Paris.  By  Professor  Trosseau.  Transla 
ted  by  C.  G.  C. 

Scarcely  is  one  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  our  art,  when  the  diagno- 
sis of  a  pneumonia  is  regarded  as  the  easiest  thing  imaginable ;  and  more- 
over this  is  the  prevalent  opinion  in  regard  to  diagnosis  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  A  violent  chill  at  first,  then 
pain  iif  the  side;  the  first,  second,  and  third  days,  bloody  sputa,  be- 
gining  with  the  color  of  apricot  marmelade,  then  that  of  prune  juice, 
then  that  of  rust,  etc.  Crepitant  rale;  blowing  sound  mingled  with  cre- 
pitant rale ;  blowing  sound  alone; — ^bronchophony;  in  short,  intense  fever. 
Such  are  the  leading  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  he  must  be  badly  in- 
structed who  observes  these  morbid  phenomena  without  recognizing  them 
as  he  would  a  familiar  acquanintance. 

All  this  is  very  fine  and  very  accurate  as  a  mere  book  statement,  but  it 
is  not  always  the  same  at  the  bedside.  Listen  now  to  the  recital  of  sever- 
also  extirpated  the  supra-renal  capsules,  without  having  noticed  the  derangement 
of  the  central  nenrous  system  mentioned  by  Brown-Sequard.  I  should  add,  that 
I  have  seen  two  animals  suffer  f^om  couTulsons  after  extirpation  of  the  capsules. 
One,  a  cat,  died  soon  after,  haying  slightly  tetanic  symptoms. 
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al  cases  which  have  recently  occurred  in  my  services  here,  which  show 
how  difficult  a  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be. 

A  man  aged  fifty  years  entered  the  ward  6f  St.  Agnes  on  the  fiilh  day 
of  a  Pneumonia.  I  came  to  his  bed ;  I  obser\'ed  a  subicteroid  tint,  a 
moderate  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  I  said  there  is  a  disease  which  re- 
sembles a  peripnemonia.  Why?  I  shall  not  tell  you  now,  but  in  short; 
the  expression  of  a  peripneumonia  is  only  like  itself,  and  when  one  has 
seen  only  a  hundred  cases  defile  before  him,  he  learns  that  such  patients 
have  a  peculiar  stamp. 

I  interrogated  this  man  in  a  pneumonial  point  of  veiw. 

Have  you  had  a  chill?    No. 

Have  you  had  pain  in  the  side  ?    No. 

How  did  you  take  the  fever?  At  first  had  some  warmth ;  the  heat  aug- 
mented and  I  had  a  fever. 

Do  you  feel  pain  in  any  part?  When  I  take  a  full  breath,  I  have  more 
restraint  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right,  but  I  feel  no  pain. 

Do  you  cough  ?    Two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Do  you  expectorate?     No. 

But  what  do  you  spit  up  when  you  cough?     I  do  not  spit  at  all. 

Nothing,  in  short,  of  sputa;  and  I  put  him  in  evry  position  without 
any  manifestation  of  pain  in  the  side. 

Thus,  then,  there  was  no  initial  chill.  Now  this  symptom  is  rarely  ab- 
sent in  a  pneumonia,  and  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  in  the  largest  number  of 
cases  to  lead  us  to  investigate  for  a  pneumonia. 

The  pain  in  the  side,  the  cough,  the  expectoration,  were  all  absent. — 
We  ausculted  him  and  found  nothing  except  the  respiration  slightly  fee. 
ble  at  the  summit  of  the  left  side.  We  went  over  again  the  stethoscopic 
examination ;  and  at  last  on  the  side  of  the  shoulder  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  clavicle,  in  a  circumscribed  point  not  larger  than  a  franc,  piece,  we 
perceived  a  little  blowing  and  a  very  slight  crepitant  rale.  In  the  axilla 
there  was  nothing  heard,  nor  in  the  lesser  scapular  region,  nor  in  any  oth. 
er  part  of  the  chest. 

Behold  now  a  pneumonia  discovered,  but  you  will  understand  that  it 
was  necessary  to  be  very  positive  about  it.  My  impressions  were,  howev- 
er, just;  for  on  that  evening,  even  the  blowing  occupied  all  the  subclavi- 
cular region; — the  next  day  all  the  superior  lobe,  the  next  day  all  the  in- 
ferior portion,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  died.  His  lungs  are  now  before 
you,  and  they  exhibit  a  pneumonia  of  the  third  stage. 

This  case  shows  you  on  one  part  that  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  is 
not  always  easy,  and  on  the  other,  that  there  reaUy  exists  pneumonia 
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which  is  essentially  malign  and  suppurative;  in  effect,  such  a  pneumonia 
does  not  follow  in  any  degree  the  ordinary  course,  but  enters  in  a  trice 
the  suppurative  stage.- 

I  need  not  add  that  the  man  was  delirious  during  the  two  days  of  his 
life,  which  is  always  the  case  when  death  is  inevitable  from  inflammation 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 

Lately  I  was  called  in  consultation  by  one  of  my  confreres  for  a  young 
lady  recently  married,  who  had  come  from  abroad  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  Paris  for  a  season.  She  had  been  taken  sick  with  severe  chill  but  was 
much  better  the  following  day;  on  the  succeeding  one  (or  third  day), she 
had  another  chill. 

As  the  patient  had  come  from  a  country  where  inteniiittent  fever  pre- 
vails regularly,  her  physician  naturally  thought  her  disease  was  a  palus- 
trian  fever  of  the  tertian  type.  The  Sulphate  of  Quinia  was  adminis- 
tered and  the  paroxysms  were  arrested,  but  there  remained  a  slight  con- 
tinued fever.  Under  these  circumstances  I  saw  her.  She  complained 
vaguely  of  a  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  but  the  most  care^l  aus- 
cultation revealed,  absolutly,  no  abnormal  condition.  The  husband,  the 
patient,  and  one  waiting  upon  her,  affirmed  that  there  was  neither  cough 
nor  expectoration.  In  veiw  of  the  fever  and  a  well  marked  sub-icteroid 
tint,  we  were  led  to  fear  a  typhus  affection ;  when  on  the  eighth  day  of 
her  attack  she  began  to  cough,  and  then  could  be  heard  a  slight  blowing 
at  the  base  of  the  left  lung.  In  the  evening  the  blowing  had  increased, 
and  in  thirty-six  hours  after,  it  extended  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  in- 
ferior lobe  of  the  same  lung,  and  a  pneumonia  was  fully  unmasked. — 
There  was  yet  no  expectoration,  however,  and  scarcely  five  or  six  attacks 
of  coughing  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  night. 

Such  cases  as  these  you  will  often  meet  with  in  the  course  of  your  prac- 
tice, therefore  the  duty  of  your  being  duly  advised  in  regard  to  them. 

You  will  remember  that  six  days  ago,  I  requested  Professor  Grisolle  to 
come  and  give  me  the  bnefit  of  experience  in  order  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  a  pneumonia  or  a  pleiu'isy. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  man  fifty-three  ycai-s  of  age  in  Saint  Agnea 
Ward,  who  entered  the  Hospital  with  a  dullness  that  occupied  all  the  chest 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  left  side.  The  patient  had  a  resonance  of  the 
voice  resembling  a  bronchophony,  but  at  the  same  time  simulating  egopho- 
ny  at  several  points.  During  several  days  while  he  remained  here,  there 
was  no  pneumonic  expectoration ;  there  were,  though,  some  sputa,  slight- 
ly green,  but  not  tenacious.  There  had  been  no  intial  chill,  but  he  was 
delirious  during  the  first  night  he  passed  in  Hotel  Dieu.  Thgre  was  no 
pain  in  the  side. 
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On  auscultiDg  the  man  with  great  care,  we  found  readily  this  blowing 
from  apex  to  base,  and  having  in  view  the  delirium  and  grave  character 
of  the  symptoms,  we  decided  on  pneumonia;  but  the  pain  in  the  side 
and  the  chill  being  absent,  we  began  again  to  be  undecided. 

On  percussing,  we  found,  as  I  have  already  said,  an  absolute  dullness 
from  top  to  bottom ;  it  seemed  more  pleuritic  than  pneumonic.  We  investi- 
gated also  for  another  sign,  that  is,  the  want  of  expansion  of  that  side  of 
the  chest,  (which  never  fails  to  exist  in  a  well  marked  case  of  pleurisy,)  re- 
marking, however,  the  existanco  of  a  respiratory  sound  in  all  the  anterior 
part,  and  even  in  the  lateral  region,  phenomena  which  would  not  probably 
exist  in  a  pleurisy,  because,  unless  there  had  been  pre-existent  adhesion, 
^he  liquid  would  be  level.      Cin.  Lancet  rf*  Observer. 


From  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

Medical  Societies  and  Clinical  Reports. — Philadelphia  Cowniy  Medical 

Society. 

Rheumatism. — Jan.  13th,  1858.  Dr.  Emerson  in  the  chair.  The  sub- 
ject for  discussion  was  rheumatism,  on  which  Dr.  K.  K.  Smith  read  the 
following  paper.  In  presenting  the  subject  of  acute  rheumatism,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  society,  he  did  not  propose  views  that  have  not  al- 
ready received  the  careful  attention  of  many  eminent  medical  philoso- 
phers. There  are,  however,  notwithstanding  the  varied  investigations  of 
the  causes,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  this  disease — few  medical  writers 
who  agree  upon  either.  This  diversity  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  most  common  affections,  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat — a  dis- 
ease, too^  which  often  involves  the  very  citadel  of  life,  and  always  en- 
tails upon  the  patient  an  amount  of  suffering  and  helplessness  that  enlists 
the  warmest  sympathy — demands  a  scrutiny  so  thorough  and  searching  as 
to  lead  to  greater  harmony  in  regard  to  its  pathology,  and  more  uniformi- 
ty in  its  treatment. 

With  a  disposition  to  elicit  discussion  upon  some  of  the  unsettled  points 
to  which  I  refer,  the  following  interrogatories  are  proposed,  touching  the 
cause,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever. 

1st.  Is  the  primary  cause  of  acute  rheumatism  a  morbid  poison  in  the 
blood,  or,  is  it  located  in  the  nervous  system. 

2d.  If  in  the  blood,  is  it  ureaj  or  what  other  poisonous  matter? 
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3d.  How  can  perioarditb,  and  endocarditis,  as  consequences  of  rheuma- 
tism, be  explained  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  a  nervous  disease? 

4th.  Are  the  consequences  ultimately  fatal? 

5th.  What  tissues  are  invaded  by  rheumatic  inflammation,  and  does  it 
ever  terminate  in  suppuration  or  gangrene? 

6th.  Do  not  the  remedies  found  most  serviceable  in  rheumatism,  exercise 
more  influence  upon  a  blood  poison  than  upon  the  nervous  system? 

7th.  Is  a  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment  proper  in  an  ordinarily  robost 
patient? 

8th.  Whai  value  is  attached  to  the  treatment  with  lemon-juice? 

9th.  What  are  the  merits  of  the  alkaline  treatment? 

10th.  Of  the  calomel  and  opium  treatment? 

11th.  How  is  the  action  of  colchicum  explained,  and  what  is  its  value 
as  a  remedy  in  rheumatism  ? 

12th  Are  local  applications  beneficial,  and,  if  so,  what  are  to  be  used  ? 

In  suggesting  these  questions,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  me,  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  and  to  briefly  re- 
ply to  my  own  questions. 

In  regard  to  the  first  query — the  primary  cause  of  acute  rheumatimn — 
I  hold  the  doctrine  that  some  morbific  agent  contained  within  the  blood 
is  the  original  cause  of  the  disease.  That  it  is  this  deterioration  that 
constitutes  what  has  been  called  the  ^'rheumatic  dyscrasia.''  That  some 
pre-existing  change  in  assimilation  and  excretion  renders  the  system  sus- 
ceptible to  the  exciting  causes  of  rheumatism;  poisonous  matter  of  a  pe- 
uliar  nature  is  deposited  within  the  blood,  and  the  disease  is  developed. 
The  evidences  adduced,  are  the  absolute  changes  known  to  exist;  the  ex- 
cess of  fibrin,  and  the  alteration  in  its  chemical  composition. 

To  the  second  question,  I  answer :  Urea  is  found  in  the  blood  of  pa- 
tients laboring  under  acute  rheumatism,  and  that  certain  agencies  employ, 
ed  for  the  relief  of  the  diease,  eliminate  it  from  the  blood  by  increasing  it 
in  the  urine.  I,  however,  do  not  contend  for  the  point  that  urea  is  the 
only  poisonous  matter  in   the  blood,  that  generates  arthritic  diseases. 

The  third  question,  I  leave  to  gentlemen  who  belive  in  the  nervous 
origin  of  rheumatism,  to  answer.  Upon  such  a  theory,  I  can  understand 
no  explanation  of  the  causes  of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  compatible 
with  reason  and  physiology.  Such  men  as  Fothergill,  Willan,  Mortoni 
Mcintosh,  and  Haygarth,  have  failed  to  show  the  connection,  and  I  shall 
not  attempt  it,  especially  as  I  do  not  believe  the  doctrine. 

In  reply  to  question  fourth,  I  believe  that  pericarditis  and  endocarditia 
eventually  terminate  in  deiith.    Not  that  an  attack  may  not  be  relieved* 
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in  &oty  wjppe^  to  be  ewred,  bnt  that  certain  stractaral  alterations  of  the 
heart  occur,  whieh  are  never  entirely  removed,  and  will  ultimately  termi- 
nate life. 

The  tidsnes  involved  in  the  inflammation  of  rheumatism,  are  the  fibrous 
and  fibro-serous,  and  whenever  other  tissues  are  invaded,  it  is  in  conse^ 
qoenoe  of  their  near  contiguity  to  the  original  disease.  This  disease,  I 
believe,  when  unattended  by  any  complication,  never  terminates  in  sup- 
puration or  gangrene. 

6th.  In  regard  to  the  "mo<£t«  operandi**  of  the  remedies  which  relieve; 
in  rheumatisln :  this  involves  the  question  as  to  which  theory  is  correct 
whether  it  is  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  or  of  the  blood.  Adopting 
the  latter  view,  I  can  conceive  the  action  of  certain  substances  upon  the 
floidfl  of  the  system  so  as  to  eliminate  or  neutralize  certain  other  elements; 
and  I  leave  to  the  members  the  application  of  their  own  experience  in  ex- 
pliUiation  of  the  method  by  which  cures  are  effected  through  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  agents  they  employ. 

7th.  That  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  of  rheumatism,  followed  out  in  its 
most  rigid  sense,  has  been  successful,  I  know,  but  that  it  is  the  proper  course 
to  punnie,  in  treating  this  inflammation,  I  deny.  The  inflammation  and 
fever  which  attend  rheumatism  differ  widely  from  ordinary  inflammation; 
they  have  more  a  character  of  irritation,  and  present  various  phenomena 
unknown  in  any  other  inflammatory  fever.  The  state  of  the  skin  is  one 
of  ^ese  peculiarities,  and  would  suggest  to  every  thoughtful  man,  the 
propriety  of  withholding  every  means  that  would  stimulate  the  perspinu 
torj  oi^ans  to  Airdier  action.  Bleeding  is  unquestionably  an  impor- 
^unft  remedy  in  many|cases,  and  its  utility  does  not  oppose  the  theory  tha^ 
a  blood  poison  produces  the  disease. 

8th.  The  use  of  lemon  juice,  in  acute  rheumatism,  according  to  Dr.  Ba. 
bington,  has  been  eminently  successM.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that,  in  his 
hands,  its  curative  effects  were  astonishing.  It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise 
most  physicians,  to  be  told  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  treated  in  this 
way,  the  disease  was  thoroughly  cured  in  from  three  to  eight  dayt,  and 
without  the  employment  of  any  other  means,  whatever,  except  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  the  eomp.  pulv.  rhei,  when  the  bowels  required  it.  The 
doses  dineted  by  Dr.  B.  were  from  three  to  six  ounces,  three  times  a 
day,  without  admixture  of  any  kind.  The  reason  that  others  have  not 
been  so  sueoessfdl  with  this  remedy,  he  tells  us,  is  because  they  do  not 
administer  it  in  suffleiently  large  doses.  Dr.  Dalrymple  unites,  also,  in 
amwHAig  to  ihe  leffion-jmce  extraordinary  curative  powers,  which,  if 
tnJM|  tk«^  is  %  nhLS-in  the  remedy  which  should  not  be  overlooked. — 
4 
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How  it  aots  has  not  been  explained^  but  why  it  should  not  possess  a  pow- 
er to  eliminate  the  poisonous  matter  from  the  blood,  equal  to  other  rem- 
edies, or  even  in  a  superior  degree^  I  cannot  understand.  My  own  ex- 
perience  in  the  use  of  lemon-juice  in  rheumatism  is  limited,  and,  in 
these  large  doses,  I  have  bad  none. 

Its  efficacy  in  my  hands  did  not  meet  my  ezpectationS|  but  this  may 
have  been  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  dose. 

9th.  The  use  of  alkaliesy  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  is  just  now  the 
popular  treatment;  whether  they  deserve  the  first  place  among  the  reme- 
dies is  for  experience  to  determine.  They  are  used  chiefly  in  the  form 
liq.  potass,  and  potass,  bicarb.,  with  a  solution  of  the  Utter  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3j  to  aqua  Oj,  as  a  local  application.  The  question  will,  no 
doubt,  give  us  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-members'  experience.  In  elimi- 
nating or  neutralizing  the  poison,  upon  which  the  inflammatory  action 
depends,  there  appears  to  be  no  incompatibility  in  the  harmonious  action 
of  such  opposite  remedies  as  lemon-juice  and  liq.  potasssB,  unless  this 
action  be  fully  explained  to  be  so. 

10th.  Calomel  and  opium  in  rheumatism  is  a  hackneyed  treatment 
which  we  have  all  practiced  with  varied  success.  The  patients  have  re- 
covered,  and  we  have  not  pushed  the  remedies  so  far  as  to  do  them  in. 
jury.     At  best,  the  merits  of  this  course  appear  to  be  negative. 

11th.  Colchioum  has  been  one  of  my  favorite  remedies  in  this  disease^ 
but  I  am  free  to  say  that  it  has  frequently  disappointed  me  in  the  effect 
anticipated,  and  never  produced  the  results  in  my  hands  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  alkalies  and  lemon-juice.  From  some  expeirments  pub- 
lished  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh,  the  physiological  action  of  colchi- 
cum  in  diminishing  urea  from  the  blood,  and  passing  it  off  by  the  urine 
has  been  conclusively  settled.  Whether  its  beneficial  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  such  action  is  yet  uncertain. 

12.  In  regard  to  local  applications  in  acute  rheumatism,  my  dependence 
is  solely  upon  leeches  and  ice,  or  iced  water;  tho  ice  or  iced  water  I 
consider  invaluable,  and  have  used  it  in  very  many  cases,  and  n^t^er  with- 
out the  most  decided  benefit,  both  as  regards  the  comfort  of  the  patient 
and  the  curtailment  of  the  disease.  I  have  repeatedly  pursued  the  inflam- 
mation fbom  joint  to  joint,  and  from  one  side  of  the  body  to  the  other  in 
its  fugitive  course,  and  for  the  first  time  have  to  see  a  case  of  metastaia 
to  the  heart,  where  they  have  been  used.  I  do  not  bolive  this  result  can 
be  brought  about  by  such  treatment,  i,  e,  that  it  is  productive  of  it.  It 
may  occur  under  the  treatment,  but,  as  I  have  seen  it  repeatedly  where 
this  remedy  had  not  been  resorted   to,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
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rhemnatism  should  never  metastate  where  cold  applications  were  used. 
There  is  in  my  judgment  unnecessary  alarift  manifested  in  regard  to  the 
danger  of  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Remington  belived  all  the  tissues  were  affected  by  it.  He  be^ 
lieves  that  he  had  seen  it  the  brain,  stomachy  and  bowels.  He  had  seen 
a  serious  case  of  rheumatism  of  the  bowels  some  years  ago,  which  recovered 
after  a  long  indisposition  extending  over  three  months.  The  case 
eight  or  ten  years  afterwards,  died  under  quack  treatment  very  suddenly, 
and  with  eveiy  appearance  of  a  metastasis  to  the  heart,  under  the  use  of 
cold  sheets  and  packing.  He  also  mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl  12  or  14 
years  old,  who  took  a  bath  and  then  studied  her  lesson  under  an  open 
window.  He  used  vin.  colch.  rad.  combined  with  an  anodyne,  as  morph , 
snlph.,  aq.  oamph.,  and  spt.  aeth.  nit ,  perhaps  the  iodide  of  potassium  | 
or  the  nitrate,  if  fever  presented.  The  case  recovered  rapidly.  Along 
with  this  he  gave  a  pill  of  comp.  est.  colocynth,  acet.  ext.  colchicum  and 
calomel.  After  five  or  six  visits  she  was  restored.  Nitrate  of  potass^ 
was  very  efficacious.  Tartrate  of  antimony,  especially  in  the  articular 
form,  he  did  not  like.  Lemon-juice  he  did  not  rate  very  high.  If  there 
was  gout  with  it,  this  would  certainly  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Bleed- 
ing was  of  use  sometimes;  cupping  very  advantageous.  Ice  was  never 
beneficial.  We  often  see  it  affecting  the  heart,  and  oft«n  proves  fatal  in 
these  cases,  hence  we  should  prefer  to  have  it  externally  rather  than  inter, 
nally.  In  general,  physicians,  especially  the  juniors,  are  too  apt  to  think 
they  do  everything  and  nature  nothing.  Now  he  thought  the  reverse  j 
the  vis  medicatrix  naiurse  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Dr.  Bell  thought  the  lecturer  was  rather  brief.  A  very  important 
thing  is  to  impress  on  the  public  mind  the  risk  of  its  becoming  rheixma. 
Idsm  of  the  heart  of  a  grave  kind.  This  is  not  so  fatal  as  is  thought. 
The  sero-fibrous  and  muscular,  were  the  tissues  affected.  Shall  it  be  re* 
gard^d  as  a  blood  disease  or  not?  Every  disease  was  to  a  certain  extent 
a  disease  of  the  blood.  If  we  prevent  the  skin  from  acting,  as  where 
animals  have  been  sealed  up  as  it  were,  in  various  experiments,  we  produce 
a  disease  of  the  blood.  The  common  treatment  of  venesection  is  very 
valuable  and  important,  especially  if  the  heart  is  attacked.  A  fkct 
interesting  to  know,  is  the  proportion  of  cases  of  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  the  articulations  to  those  of  the  heart.  In  136  cases  of  rheumatism 
the  heart  was  affected  in  90,  as  one  writer  tells  us.  Dr.  B.  was  better 
pleased  with  bloodletting  in  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  than  in  other 
oases.  He  had  treated  a  case  in  a  young  man  |for  another  physician  with 
partial  relief,  when  he  had  a  return  of  it  in  the  heart.    He  then  bled 
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/requenify  and  obseired  as  a  result,  in  a  subject  who  was  liable  to  repea- 
ted attacks  previouslj,  an  entire  immunity  for  years  after.  In  more  doubt- 
ful cases  in  wbicb  stimulants  had  been  used  freely,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  bleed,  and  had  in  such  seen  good  effect  as  before,  and  a  freedom  from 
attacks  afterwards.  The  cure  of  the  attack  occupies  us  too  much  to  the 
exclusion  of  prevention.  Sometimes  he  began  by  a  more  moderate  course, 
as  with  colchicum  and  alkalies,  antimony  and  opium,  with  relief  and  an 
apparent  removal  of  the  disease;  but  it  returned :  then  he  had  recourse  to 
depletion,  as  cups  or  leeches,  and  not  always  from  the  arm  in  a  broken  con- 
stitution, as  from  intemperance,  &c. 

This  is  not  called  for  in  subacute  cases,  and  especially  of  pericarditia; 
we  may  then  treat  by  opium  and  calomel,  and  it  yields  rapidly.  In  the 
chionic  form  with  carditis,  we  have  the  best  effect  from  iodine,  as  iodide 
of  potassium,  never  in  full  doses,  5  grs.  twice  a  day,  with  syr.  sarsap. 
comp.,  or  syr.  of  wild  cherry.  A  far  more  troublesome  form  is  the  sub- 
acute, where  it  seems  to  get  well,  patient  going  about,  and  has  a  return 
of  the  disease,  again  laid  up  with  excessive  pain  night  after  night.  Opium 
fsdls  to  give  relief,  depletion  does  not  do  from  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  he  then  becomes  hopeless  of  relief  and  quackeiy  is  invoked. — 
Here  the  skin  pours  out  an  acrid  sweat.  In  such  cases  (though  it  maj 
seem  homoeopathic)  diaphoretics  are  of  service,  but  though  like  to  like, 
yet  being  in  sensible  doses  it  cannot  be  termed  that  practice;  pulv.  ipecac, 
et  opii,  or  opium  with  tartar  emetic,  and  the  vapor  bath  comes  in  witli 
good  effect.  With  a  febrile  condition,  a  shower  bath,  and  even  cold  lo- 
cally  are  beneficial.  This  is  best  in  the  acute  form  |of  the  diseaes,  and 
not  when  the  skin  has  lost  its  power,  and  we  have  general  weakness. 
He  could  say  little  in  regard  to  the  use  of  a  particular  remedy.  He 
never  used  persistently  one  remedy,  but  varied  them  according  to  circora- 
stances,  colchicum,  bleeding,  purgatives,  or  opium.  He  had  used  lemon 
juice  and  watched  closely  its  effects,  but  failed  to  derive  such  benefit  as 
has  been  remarked  by  others. 

Dr.  Sboth  said,  in  regard  to  his  paper,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
make  it  more  elaborate,  having  been  very  busy.  His  object  was  to  present 
only  prominent fxnnto  <m  the  subject,  so  as  to  elicit  discussion.  It  espe* 
cially  relates  to  acute  rheumatism,  accompanied  with  high  fever ;  the  in- 
flammatory form. 

Dr.  TuBNBirLL  asked  Dr.  S.  to  inform  him  what  treatment  he  would 
make  use  of  in  a  child  taken  with  a  chill,  vomiting,  fever,  puke  120,  res- 
piration oj^ressed,  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  rou^^ess  of  the  sounds  of 
the  heart,  and  a  murmur  above  the  nipple  7    What  course  he  would  pursue 
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if  not  using  depletion  and  calomel?  He  had  seen  pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis relieyed;  and  the  patient  to  live  some  time  after.  High  European 
authority  was  in  favor  of  a  cure  of  these  affections^  and  with  this  treat* 
ment.  These  diseases  are  on  the  increase,  and  he  would  be  sorry  to 
think  them  utterly  incurable.  He  had  seen  a  case  of  disease  of  the  hearty 
developed  by  influenza,  and  had  seen  it  subdued  by  calomel,  and  subse- 
quently iodide  of  potassium,  in  5  gnun  doses,  and  now,  three  years  after| 
she  was  entirely  well. 

Dr.  Smith  thought  he  was  misunderstood;  he  did  not  mean  to  propagate 
the  opinion  that  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  could  not  be  relieved;  they 
could  be  relieved,  and  were  supposed  to  be  cured;  but  when  there  was  in- 
flammation of  the  pericardium,  or  of  the  serous  membrane  lining  the 
heart,  he  never  saw  a  patient  so  radically  cured  that  the  patient  would 
not  die  eventually  from  heart  disease,  unless  cut  ofl*  accidentally.  Cases 
of  heart  disease,  dying  suddenly,  &c.,  when  traced  back,  would  be  found 
to  have  had  rheumatism  united  with  an  affection  of  the  heart.  Not  one 
in  ten,  that  had  fallen  from  heart  disease,  but  had  pericarditis  or  endo* 
carditis,  and  had  been  living  on  in  apparent  health.  In  regard  to  the 
case  of  Dr.  Tumbull,  he  would  pursue  this  course :  leeches  over  the  heart 
and  meet  symptoms  in  a  rational  way,  as  they  presented. 

Dr.  Bell  remarked  that  such  cases  were  carried  for  years^  and  hence 
they  should  be  treated  to  prevent  extensive  disease  of  the  valves,  which 
was  a  common  result  of  neglected  endocarditis,  but  not  at  all,  if  treated 
in  a  proper  manner. 

Dr.  H.  Hartshorne  believed  they  were  sometimes  cured^  living  at 
least  for  many  years  without  any  sign  of  disease.  We  must  not  forget^ 
however,  the  number  of  &tal  cases  of  heart  disease  which  are  not  inflam- 
matory in  their  origin.  The  local  stifiiening  of  the  muscles,  alluded  to 
bj  Dr.  Bell,  and  so  common  as  an  efPect  of  partial  exposure  to  the  cold, 
he  would  class  under  simple  inflammation,  making  a  different  disease  of 
true  articular  rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  fever.  Many  families  never 
have  genuine  rheumatic  fever,  or  acute  articukr  rheumatism.  Whether 
urea  is  the  poison  is  veiy  doubtful.  When  we  can  trace  the  effects  of 
lurea,  retained  in  the  blood,  we  do  not  have  symptoms  of  articular  rhen. 
matism.  The  suggestion  that  it  may  be  lactic  acid,  in  excess,  is  mcure 
free  from  positive  objection,  but  we  know  very  little  of  the  effect  of  lactic 
acid  in  the  blood.  Care  is  certainly  needed  in  the  use  of  cold  water  to 
the  surface  in  rheumatism.  Dr.  H.  believed  it  to  be  more  hazardous 
when  the  fever  is  high  than  when  subdued  and  more  local,  as  then  the 
poison  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  part  eliminated,  and  the  danger  of 
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metastasis  less.  Even  the  repulsion  of  the  hlood  from  the  siirface  may 
be;  in  ordinary  cases^  a  cause  of  internal  inflammation. 

Dr.  Smith  said  that  Dr.  Maclagan^  in  his  experiments^  found  urea  in 
the  blood,  and  then,  under  the  effect  of  medicine,  it  left  the  blood,  and 
was  found  in  the  urine.  These  facts  seemed  very  conclusve  to  this 
point.  He  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  explain  how  cold  does  repel  the 
blood,  &c.,  and  produce  metastasis.  Experience  dose  not  prove  it  in 
acute  rheumatism.  He  would  like  the  modut  operandi  of  the  process, 
something  more  than  mere  prejudice  against  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Hartshorne.  Finding  urea  in  the  blood  does  not  prove  it  the 
cause  of  rheumatism.  Eminent  physicians  have  observed  the  same  thing 
in  other  diseases,  as  typhoid  fever.  The  explanation  of  metastasis  ap- 
peared to  him  very  simple,  if  we  take  for  granted  that  rheumatism  is  a 
disease  of  the  blood.  Whatever  repels  the  blood  from  the  surface  tends 
to  promote  the  deposit  of  morbid  material  in  interior  organs.  When 
we  pursue  the  diease  from  <^joint  to  joint,''  this  is  a  metastasis  oooorring 
under  our  eyes. 

Dr.  Emerson  (having  called  Dr.  Kemington,  Vice-President,  to  the 
chair).  Rheumatism  depends  on  different  causes.  The  cold  applioa^ 
tions  he  considered,  from  his  own  experience,  as  fraught  with  danger. 
He  should  never  forget  one  case,  a  stout  man,  with  violent  rheumatism 
of  the  lower  limbs,  and  especially  of  the  knee-joint.  He  was  under 
treatment  some  weeks,  and  much  improved,  when  Dr.  E.  had  to  leave 
the  city,  and  made  arrangements  to  send  a  Mend,  if  necessaiy.  The 
friends  of  the  patient  persuaded  him  to  send  for  a  hydropath,  who  sub- 
jected him  to  packing.  The  chest  became  painfully  affected,  and  grew 
worse  with  every  additional  packing;  still  the  hydropath  stupidly  perse- 
vered, and  when  Dr.  E.  returned,  the  wife  had  just  interfered.  He 
found  him  very  bad,  so  that  the  least  motion,  or  long  breath,  caused  him 
to  cry  out.  He  was  in  a  very  critical  condition.  Dr.  E.  restored  the 
disease  to  its  former  locality,  by  warm  applications  over  the  joint  and 
lower  limbs,  and  by  the  pulv.  Doveri,  and  warm  draughts,  the  pain  left 
the  heart  and  chest.  In  this  case,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  left  a  locality  where  it  was  not  dangerous  for  a  vital  position.  Ht> 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a  remedy  which,  in  one 
case,  produced  a  sudden  and  agreeble  result:  croton  oil  to  the  spine 
and  back.  It  was  in  the  case  of  a  yong  man,  19  years  of  age,  with 
rheumatism  ia  an  aggravated  form.  The  oil  was  applied  freely,  and 
gettino;  on  the  shirt,  spread  over  the  back,  and  produced  a  most  awful 
condition,  and  loud  complaints  fron  the  patient     He  got  well,  and  that 
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faster  than  any  cases  Br.  G.  had  ever  seen.  He  frequently  applied  it; 
and  witli  very  beneficial  result.  In  regard  to  attacks  of  rheumatism  in 
the  hearty  he  knew  no  treatment  so  effectual  as  nitre  5ij,  tartar  emetic 
gr.  j,  calomel  gr.  j^  and  opium  gr.  j,  divided  into  12  powders^  one  taken 
three  times  a  day.  Tn  corpulent  women,  as  cooks,  we  have  often  com- 
plaints of  pains  at  the  heart  and  chest,  which  are  traceable  to  rheumatic 
attacks ;  this  treatment,  sometimes  alternated  with,  or  succeeded  by,  po- 
tassii  iodidi,  was  eminently  successful. 

Dr.  Nebinger. thought  he  had  seen  two  cases,  in  which  by  cold,  me- 
tastasis was  produced  from  the  part  affected  to  the  heart.  One  was  a 
young  lady  who  was  out  in  the  evening  to  a  party;  shortly  after  she 
returned  she  was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  ankle.  Her  mother, 
attributing  it  to  a  pain  produced  by  dancing,  poured  cold  water  over 
it.  This  produced  speedy  relief,  but  immediately  after  she  was  seized 
with  violent  pain  in  the  chest,  oppressed  breathing,  &c.  On  being  sent 
for,  Dr.  N.  found,  on  examination,  no  reason  for  a  belief  in  its  being  a 
sprain  and  diagnosticated  rheumatism  which  had  undergone  a  metastasis 
to  the  heart.  He  put  the  foot  in  hot  water,  and  after  mustard  plasters, 
&c.,  it  returned  to  its  first  locality  and  showed  a  case  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, by  which  several  joints  became  affected.  Here  it  was  clear,  cold 
water  was  detrimental.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  several 
times  infiammatory  rheumatism.  On  one  occasion,  after  having  suffered 
for  several  days,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  he  applied  ice  water  and  salt 
to  the  part.  Although  he  experienced  immediate  relief  in  the  part,  yet 
violent  pains  set  in  in  the  cardiac  region.  He  was  bled  freely,  and 
before  the  bleeding  was  finished  the  pain  was  subdued.  Sinapisms  and 
other  stimulants  were  applied  to  the  joints,  and  after  the  disease  was  re- 
produced there,  he  was  cured  by  the  usual  means.  Having  a  predisposi- 
tion to  travel,  is  it  good  treatment  to  encourage  it  to  do  so  by  cold  water? 
Some  cases  require  very  little,  and  others  an  immense  amount  of  treat- 
ment. Of  all  remedies  the  ^'hackneyed  remedy''  is  the  best  and  hence  he 
did  not  like  this  appellation.  He  did  not  like  to  hear  good  things 
called  by  bad  names.  Would  we  apply  it  to  quinine,  because  so  much 
used  in  autumnal  diseases?  Good  remedies  are  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potassa,  colchicum,  tartar  emetic  and  opium.  In  the  first  severe  case 
he  ever  saw  of  articular  rheumatism.  Dr.  N.  used  cotton  to  the  parts^ 
and  nitrate  of  potassa,  tartar  emetic  and  opium ;  it  went  on  with  little 
or  no  improvement  for  several  weeks,  and  he  changed  the  remedies;  he 
at  that  time  feared  the  use  of  mercury,  feared  the  production  of  saliva- 
tion; by  and  by,  the  case  not  improving,  he  determined  to  run  all  risks 
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and  used  blue  pill,  with  nitrate  of  potassa  and  opium,  and  in  a  little  time 
it  was  cured.  He  reasoned  thus:  we  have  a  patient  siok  a  long  timoy 
several  weeks  suffering  a  great  deal;  and  when  grown  quite  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment;  and  hope  begins  to  quit  uS;  we  haye  recourse  to  this 
Sampson.  Why  delay  ?  Why  make  use  of  the  little  Davids  ?  Why  not 
call  upon  Sampson  at  once?  Since  the  time  referred  to,  he  had  used  mer- 
cury in  every  case  of  any  severity  without  delay.  He  emptied  the  bow- 
els, tlsed  the  lancet  if  necessary,  and  then  proceeded  as  follows  K.  Potassae 
nitratisgr.  x^  Mass.  pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  j-jss;  Ant.  et.  pot.  tart.  gr.  q-;  M. 
Give  one  every  2  hours.  Under  this  he  had  seen  cases  get  well  in  ten 
or  twelve  days,  when  under  other  treatment  they  would  have  lasted  weeks. 
He  applied  cotton  to  the  joints.  This  was  seemingly  applying  heat  to 
a  part  already  too  hot.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  insensible  perspira- 
tion  going  on,  wbioli  collects  between  the  cotton  and  the  part  to  which  it 
is  applied,  and  this  collecting  it;  acts  as  a  local  vapor  bath ;  ben^t  was 
thus  produced,  and  this,  also,  was  an  argument  against  the  use  of  cold 
to  the  part. 

Dr.  Bell  thought  the  difference  in  the  reports  of  the  experience  of 
the  gentleman  may  result  from  the  different  stages'  constitutions,  &c. — 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  that  the  application  of  cold  drives  the  blood  into  the 
internal  organs.  The  heart  responds  to  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
surfaoe,  and  we  have  a  synchronous  depression  of  its  action. 

Dr.  ELlbtshobne  would  still  have  to  remain  in  the  wlgar  opinion  in 
common  with  all  other  physiologists  except  Dr.  Bell.  He  could  not 
consider  the  application  of  cold  to  the  part  a  safe  treatment  in  acute  riieu- 
matism. 

Dr.  Smith  thought  Dr.  H.  would  make  the  application  of  cold  drive 
a  little  more  poison  to  the  heart.  Now  Dr.  S.  contended  if  there  was 
any  poison  in  the  blood  it  was  already  in  the  heart,  and  that  organ  was 
as  likely  to  take  on  the  diseased  action  from  the  presence  of  an  ounce 
as  of  a  gallon  of  diseased  blood.  His  theory  was,  that  it  was  not  the 
amount  of  poison  that  produced  the  effect.  Dr.  H.  makes  a  certain 
amount  of  poison  necessary  to  derange  the  organ,  if  his  theory  was 
correct.  In  regard  to  the  term  hackneyed,  to  which  so  much  objection  had 
been  taken  by  Dr.  Nebinger,  he  would  say,  that  he  meant  to  apply  to  the 
medicines  calomel  and  opium  no  opprobrious  epithet.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  no  articles  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  ho  more  commonly 
used  in  general  practice.  He  simply  meant  to  speak  of  those  remedies 
as  being  in  almost  universal  use,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  profes- 
sion. 

On  motion,  the  society  adjourned. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eiqperimental  Physiology. 

Ligation  of  the  Heart  of  a  Frog^  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  Medicines^  to  become  activey  mxcst  necessarily  pass  through 
the  Arterial  system  of  Vessels.  By  Prof.  Albbrs,  of  Bonn. — 
{Devtsche  Klinik  No.  45.)— [Ed.  translation.] 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pass  a  ligature  around  the  base  of 
the  heart  of  a  frog.  A  longitudinal  incision  passing  through 
the  thoracic  walls  exposes  the  pericardium,  and  if  this  be 
drawn  aside  and  incised,  the  heart  thus  exposed  may  be  sur- 
rounded at  its  base  with  a  ligature.  As  soon  as  the  circulation 
is  arrested,  the  heart  turns  pale — emptying  itself  of  the  blood 
it  contains.  By  degrees  it  ceases  to  beat,  or  if  the  pulsations 
continue,  become  very  feeble.  These  phenomena  strikingly 
resemble  those  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  superior  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  by  a  current  of  electricity,  or  the  re- 
pose of  the  heart  produced  by  th^ine  and  caf^ine  (the  active 
principles  of  tea  and  coffee.)  The  animal,  during  the  time 
that  the  heart  is  ligated,  loses  none  of  its  activily,  conducting 
itself  as  before  the  operation.  Frequent  respiratory  move- 
ments are  observed  if  the  pleura  has  not  been  wounded. 

If,  at  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  or  even 
an  hour  or  more,  the  ligature  is  removed,  (which  should  have 
been  drawn  sufficiently  tight  to  have  wounded  the  structure 
of  the  organ)  the  heart  resumes  its  natural  color,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  filled  with  blood,  commences  pulsating.  During  the 
arrest  of  the  circulation  by  the  ligation  of  the  heart,  the  most 
active  medicines  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  a  wound,  pro- 
duce no  effect;  but,  as  soon  as  the  ligature  is  removed,  their 
action  commences.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  substances, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  not  manifest  them- 
selves in  less  time  than  from  three  to  twelve  minutes,  will 
produce  an  evident  effect  in  from  one  eighth  to  a  half  minute 
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after  tbe  ligature  is  removed  when  the  heart  has  been  ligated 
half  an  hour,  two  hours,  or  even  three  hours  or  more.  We 
can  but  conclude,  from  this  fact,  that  the  ligation  of  the  heart 
does  not  by  any  means  prevent  absorption;  that  substances 
introduced  into  the  organism  readily  pass  into  the  veins  and 
lymphatics,  notwithstanding  the  arrest  of  the  circulation,  but 
to  become  active  must  pass  through  the  heart  and  arteries  into 
the  capillary  system  of  vessels.  Besides,  as  to  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  various  substances  act,  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  same  substances  upon  animals  which  have  "^not 
been  submitted  to  the  operation  above  alluded  to. 

Tbe  author  has  experimented  with  digUaline^  strychnine^  cafL 
ine  and  conidney  and  has  observed  the  same  facts. 

Thus,  for  example,  a  quarter  of  a  ;'grain  of  the  nitrate  of 
strychnine  was  placed  under  the  skin  ot  a  frog,  the  heart  hav- 
ing been  previously  ligated ;  at  the  expiration  of  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  the  poison  had  produced  no  effect.  The  liga- 
ture was  then  removed,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  the  strych- 
nine had  attained  all  its  energy,  producing  the  death^of  the 
frog. 

The  ligation  ot  the  heart  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  exci- 
sion of  this  organ,  when  we  wishjto  demonstrate  the  influence 
of  the  circulation  upon  the  activity  of  medicines  or  poisons, 
as  the  latter  operation  gives  place  to  hemorrhages  which  so 
exhaust  the  animal  that  many  of  the  functions  are  greatly  en- 
feebled or  completely  suspended. 


Lead  Colic. 

Until  within  a  few  years  past,  this  disease  was  regarded,  by 
all,  as  having  its  seat  in  the  digestive  tube ;  the  only  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  pathologists  was  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  this  canal,  and  the  cause  of  the  pain.  By 
some  the  pain  was  attributed  to  a  distention  of  the  bowel  by 
gas,  the  result  of  constipation ;  by  others,  to  the  contact  of 
the  saturnine  molecules  with  the  mucous  membrane.    An  oc* 
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elusion  of  the  intestine  by  an  accumulation  of  hardened  foeces 
has  by  others  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  the  pain ;  oth. 
ers,  again,  have  attributed  all  to  an  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tine itself.    From  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  however, 
some  pathologists  were  induced  to  make  ferther  researches 
which  resulted  in  an  entire  change  of  their  views  as  to  the 
character  of  the  disease — they  regarding  either  the  spinal  cord 
or  the  spinal  nerves  and  great  sympathetic  as  the  original  seat 
of  the  aflfection.    M.  Briquet  has  recently  read  a  paper  upon 
the  pathology,  &c.,  of  this  disease,  before  the  Acadimie  de  Mi- 
decmey  in  which  he  contends  that  the  muscles  of  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen  are  alone  the  seat  of  the  pains  in  Lead  Colic. 
The  following  extract  from  this  paper  in  support  of  the  above 
opinion,  we  find  in  the  Oazette  Hldniamadaire  of  the  15th  Jan. 
^^  1st  If  we  palpate  the  abdomen  of  a  patient  attacked  with 
Lead  Colic,  so  as  to  act  alone  upon  the  skin  and  subjacent 
muscles,  or  to  use  friction  over  the  same,  the  patient  expe* 
riences  the  most  acute  pain.    2d.  The  contraction,  whether 
active  or  not,  of  the  muscular  fibres  at  the  point  where  the 
pain  is  felt,  increases  greatly  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and 
in  this  way  interferes  with  locomotion.    3d.  Bepose  mitigates 
greatly  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  may  alone  entirely 
relieve  the  pain.    4th.  The  abdominal  pains,  in  Lead  Colic, 
are  frequently  accompanied  either  with  hypersesthesia  or  antes- 
thesia  of  the  skin  covering  the  painful  muscles.    The  same 
thing  may  be  observed  in  hysteria,  in  conditions  where  the 
superficial  muscles  are  so  frequently  the  seat  of  acute  pain,  the 
character  of  which  is  not  often  recognized.    5th.  Constipation 
has  no  influence  whatever  over  the  abdominal  pains.    6th.  In 
some  cases  the  abdominal  walls  are  so  very  painful  that  there 
is  set  up  such  a  state  of  contraction,  as  to  cause  a  retraction  of 
the  abdomen.    7th.  If  by  therapeutical  means,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  we  relieve  suddenly  and  completely  the 
pain  produced  by  the  compression  of  the  sensitive  muscle,  all 
painful  sensations  cease  at  once. 

Still,  adds  the  author,  I  am  far  from  pretending  that  the  di- 
gestive tube  is  in  a  perfectly  normal  state  in  this  disease.    I 
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admit  the  existence  of  some  intestinal  derangement,  but  re- 
gard it  of  but  little  importance.  I  contend  that  in  every  case 
of  colic,  when  not  produced  by  the  direct  ingestion  of  lead  by 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  intestinal  derangement  is  always 
secondary,  and  dependent  upon  other  lesions,  which  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  demand  our  special  attention. 


The  Pacific  Medical  and  Siu^cal  Journal. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  Medical  Journal 
with  the  above  title,  published  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
and  edited  by  John  B.  Trask,  M.  D.,  and  David  Woostcr,  M.D. 

"  The  California  State  Medical  Journal"  having  been  al- 
lowed to  die  out  tor  want  of  patronage,  it  would  seem  some- 
what hazardous  to  embark  in  another  enterprise  of  a  similar 
character,  without  some  reliable  assurance  of  support  We 
hope,  however,  with  the  adventurous  gentlemen  who  have 
undertaken  it,  that  the  medical  men  of  California  ^^  have  re. 
gretted  their  negligence  in  the  past,  and  to  save  the  present 
Journal  from  a  similar  fate,  will  support  it  with  more  promp- 
titude and  liberality/'  A  Medical  Journal  in  that  distant  and 
somewhat  isolated  region,  we  should  consider  a  necessity y  and 
judging  from  the  first  number,  we  should  say  unhesitatingly 
that  this  Journal  will  richly  deserve  the  fullest  success.  We 
hope  the  publishers  will  be  able  to  number  among  their  sub- 
scribers many  from  this  quarter  of  the  United  States,  to  whom 
it  would  doubtless  be  found  interesting  and  profitable,  the 
Editors  proposing  to  make  it  not  only  a  reliable  record  of  the 
state  of  Medicine  in  California,  but  to  make  it  a  medium  for 
the  report  of  the  Practice  of  the  Occidental  South  American 
Capitals,  of  the  Islands  and  Oregon.  We  welcome  the  Jour- 
nal to  our  exchange  list,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  chronicle  its 
prosperity.  It  is  published  monthly  at  five  dollars  per  annum, 
or  three  dollars  for  six  months,  in  advance. 
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Kedioal  College  of  South  Caxoliiiai  at  CliarlestoiL 

We  have  received  a  catalogue  of  the  Students  at  the  above 
Institution,  for  the  Session  of  1857-'58,  from  which  we  learn 
that  they  had  in  attendance  from  South  Carolina  189 ;  North 
Carolina,  19 ;  Alabama,  24  ;  Mississippi,  12  ;  Florida,  10  ; 
Georgia,  7;  Louisiana,  1;  Texas,  1;  California,  1;  New 
York,  1 ;  Cuba,  1 — making  in  the  aggregate  216,  connected 
with  which  we  notice  the  remarkable  fact,  that  with  one  ex- 
ception, they  were  all  undergraduates.  This  Institution  is 
controlled  by  gentlemen  for  whom  we  have  great  respect,  being 
fer  too  elevated  to  entertain  the  petty  and  discreditable  jeal- 
ousies which  are  exhibited  in  some  other  quarters  of  the  South. 
Long  may  it  continue  to  flourish,  say  we. 


Jefferson  Kedical  CoUegOi  Fhiladelpbia. 

Though  we  have  not  received  the  catalogue  of  the  students 
of  this  Institution,  we  learn  from  a  Philadelphia  paper  that 
it  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  well  sustained  by  nmn- 
beiB,  (as  well  as  by  the  talents  of  its  able  fkcully,)  notwitiistand- 
ing  the  hard  times.  ^It  has  a  list  of  501  students,  of  whom  ^ 
126  are  from  Pennsylvania ;  74  from  Virginia ;  84,  North 
Carolina ;  80,  Georgia ;  26,  Mississippi ;  26,  Kentucky ;  S5, 
Alabama ;  18,  South  Carolina ;  16,  New  Jersey  ;  14,  TenneS'* 
see;  18,  Ohio ;  12,  Indiana;  10,  Maryland^  and  smaller  num- 
bers feom  other  States.  Of  the  whole  number,  18  are  froom 
New  England,  150  from  New  York,  New  Jers^  and  Pend^l-> 
vAnia,  279  from  the  Southern  States,  86  from  the  free  Stfeites 
of  the  West ;  or  204  from  the  North,  279  from  the  South//  ^ 

As  we  receive  reliable  information,  we   shall  take  pleastIM 
in  recording  the  condition  of  other  Institutions  in  the  coontry. 


North-American  Medico-Chinirgical  BoTiew. 

This  Journal  is  out  in  a  new,  tastefril  and  substantial  dress, 
and  is  evidently  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  prominent 
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medical  periodicals  in  the  United  States.  To  those  who  desire 
the  weightier  ordnance  of  the  Science,  we  can  confidently  re- 
commend this  Journal,  which  will  in  all  probability  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  lead  the  periodical  Medical  literature  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  bi-monthly,  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  pages,  and 
under  the  editorial  management  of  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  T.  G.  Rich- 
ardson, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  College.  The  terms  of  subscription  are 
ive  dollars  per  annum  in  advance,  or  six  dollars  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 


j|0^  V.  H.  Taliaferro,  M.  D.,  a  promising  physician  of 
this  city,  and  a  frequent  and  valuable  contributor  to  this  Jour- 
nal, has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  in  the  Oglethorpe  Medical  College  at  Savannah. 


Chlorate  of  Fotassa  in  Typhoid  Fever. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  salt,  heading  this  article, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  indicated,  (of  which  we  are 
not  competent  to  judge,  from  lack  of  experience,  as  well  as 
from  the  utter  uncertainty  which  overhangs  in  our  minds  all 
remedial  agencies  in  this  Fever,)  our  attention  has  been  ar- 
rested by  the  somewhat  striking  coincidence  of  having  been 
furnished  with  an  article  for  this  number  of  our  Journal  (which 
was  in  the  printer's  hands,)  from  a  highly  intelligent  and  re- 
liable medical  gentleman  of  this  city,  Y.  H.  Taliaebrro,  M. 
D.,  lauding  the  Chlorate  of  Potassa  in  the  treatment  of  Ty- 
phoid Fever,  when  we  received  the  first  number  of  the  "  Pa- 
cific Medical  k  Surgical  Journal,"  containing  a  paper  upon 
the  same  subject,  by  Jas.  Morrison,  M.  D.,  of  California^  to 
which  is  subjoined  a  translation  of  an  article  from  the  <?a- 
zette  des  HospitanXj  on  the  "  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever 
with  Chlorate  of  Potassa.'* 

Though  it  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  its  first  recom- 
mendation^ if  these  gentlemen  are  not  greatly  mistaken  in 
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their  concluBions,  it  has  never  received  the  attention  deserved, 
and  we  would  therefore  commend  the  subject  to  the  investi- 
gation of  our  readers.  The  article  furnished  from  this  city 
will  be  found  under  the  Original  head,  and  the  other  papers 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  we  append. 

Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever  with  the  Chlorate  of  Fotassd, 

BY    JAMES   MORISON.   M.   D. 
[Read  before  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Sai^cal  Association,  Dec.  17th,  1867.] 

If  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  ^'a  public  benefactor  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before/'  certainly  he  is  not  less  entitled  to  this 
distinction,  who  discovers  and  introduces  a  new  remedial  agent,  possessing 
specific  virtues,  capable  of  resisting,  and  overcoming  morbid  action,  or  of 
neutralising  and  paralysing  those  inexplicable  morbid  agencies,  which  de- 
range the  whole  animal  economy,  and,  if  uncontrolled,  soon  expend  the 
powers  of  life. 

Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  medical  science,  few  medicines  have 
eontinued,  for  a  long  time,  to  sustain  the  reputation,  attending  their  first 
employment,  while  thousands  are  now  regarded  as  inert  or  deleterious, 
which,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  annals  of  medicine,  have  wrought  almost 
miraculous  cures,  when  administered  by  those  who  introduced  them. 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  that  tendency  in  the  medical  profession, 
for  which  it  has  been  so  of  tan  justly  reproached,  to  follow  in  the  beaten 
track,  and  reject  every  innovation  without  examination.  We  have,  on 
the  other  handj  as  little  sympathy  with  those,  who,  disregarding  the  old 
axiom  "in  medio  tutissimus  ibis,"  rush  into  the  other  extreme,  into  the  wild 
sea  of  empiricism,  affecting  to  despise  those  sound  principles  established 
by  the  farther  of  medicine  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  which 
have  been  followed  by  the  wisest  of  his  succesors  in  the  investigation  and 
elucidation  of  medical  truth.  The  Baconian  system  of  philosophy  did 
not  originate  with  him  whose  name  it  bears.  Hippocrates  taught  the 
principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  at  the  bed-side  of  his  patients, 
when  he  gave  medical  instruction  to  his  pupils.  He  first  observed,  col- 
lected and  classified,  the  phenomena  of  disease  which  he  treated  according 
to  certain  principles  derived  from  observation  and  experience.  It  is  only 
by  the  application  of  this  system  that  any  real  advancement  can  be  made 
in  medical  science,  which  has  made  such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  half 
century,  when  the  great  Napoleon  declared  "medicine  to  be  a  collection 
oi  blind  prescriptions  whose  result  are  more  injurious  than  useful  to 
humanity.''  Fifky  years  before,  CuUen  makes  an  admission  not  less  flat- 
tering to  the  medical  practice  of  his  time.  He  says:  "To  me  it  appears 
probable  that  from  the  practice  of  medicine  as  it  is  at  present  exercised 
there  arises  much  more  mischief  than  advantage,  and  that  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  better  for  mankind  if  no  medical  art  existed  at  all.'' 

Isolated  medical  facts  are  of  little  importance.  Obsevatlons  and  experi- 
ments must  be  upon  an  extensive  scale  to  deduce  from  them  any  general 
laws  or  prinoiplef  of  practice.    The  innumerable  medical  fallacies  and  de- 
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losioiui  which  have  been  and  are  still  in  yogne,  and  which  have  bronght  the 
profee8i<m  into  diarepate,  have  had  their  origin  in  that  tendmcy,  which 
has  continued  to  prevail^  of  deducing  general  principles  from  isolated  facts. 
A  remedy  for  example,  has  been  ^yen,  an  amelioration  soon  takes  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  medical  agent  receives  the  credit 
of  effecting  by  its  specific  powers  what  has  been,  perhaps,  only  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  nature,  of  the  '^vis  medicatrix  nature.  We  cannot  be 
too  cautious  in  estimating  the  value  of  new  remedies.  They  must  be 
exhibited  in  many  cases  before  their  specific  effects  can  be  fully  estab- 
lished. 

How  often  do  we  find  remedies  ostentatiously  introduced  as  specifics, 
and  clamed  as  new,  which  have  been  long  used  by  other  members  of  the 
profession,  with,  perhaps,  a  satisfactoiy  result,  but  without  having  dis- 
covered that  they  possess  any  remarkable  specific  qualities,  and  who  are 
suddenly  surprised  that  others  should  discover  in  them  almost  miraculous 
powers,  whicn  have  so  long  escaped  their  own  observation. 

These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  an  article  in  a  late  number 
of  a  French  medical  journal,  the  Gazette  des  Bimitauxj  on  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever  with  the  chlorate  of  potash.  The  author,  Mr.  Bellen- 
tani,  formerly  connected  with  the  Hospitals  of  Orleans,  claims  for  this 
a^ent,  which  has  been  long  employed  oy  other  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, remarkable  power  in  controlling  and  arresting  the  progress  of 
this  disease.  This  salt  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  sedative  and  refri- 
gerant in  phthisis;  and  Dr.  Stevens  employed  it  in  malignant  fevers  and 
cholera  for  promoting  aterialization  of  the  blood.  The  writer  of  this 
communication  during  his  connection  with  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  as 
Eesident  Physician,  m>m  1845  to  1849,  frequently  saw  it  administered 
for  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  by  Pirof  Chew,  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  with  a  success  that  will  appear  to  confirm  the  bold  and 
extravagant  assertions  of  the  French  physician  .  In  the  year  1847,  of 
seventy-two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  were  treated  in  the  Baltimore 
Infirmary  only  two  had  a  fatal  termination.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find, 
especially  in  the  reports  of  Hospital  practice,  a  more  favorable  result  in 
the  treatment  of  this  grave  disease.  Prof.  Chew's  prescription  was  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  following  preparation  every  two  hours,  and  this  was 
continued  until  the  commencement  of  convaloscence :  chlorate  of  potassa, 
one  drachm;  bicarb  of  soda  and  gum  accacia,  of  each,  two  drachms;  wa- 
ter, ei^ht  ounces. 

While  Mr.  Bellentani  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  brought  this 
a^nt  prominently  before  the  public  for  the  treatment  of  t^hoid  fever,  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  an  American  physician, 
whose  ^'modestv  is  equalled  only  by  his  merits,"  has  for  at  least  twelve 
years  employed  the  same  remedy  in  the  same  disease  with  the  most  grati- 
fyine  results. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  en- 
tire  article  of  Mr.  Bellentani,  which  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  medi« 
oal  profession.  Even  if  it  should  appear  on  farther  trial  that  this  agent 
possesses  no  positive  merits,  it  has,  at  least,  the  negative  virtue  of  beine  a 
remedy  which  may  be  used  with  comparative  safety  in  a  disease  over  which 
medicineSi  bithertO;  have  exercised  littie  control. 
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[^Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever  with  Chlorate  of  Folansa,     By   Mr.   A. 
Bellentani,  px-infrrnt'  of  the  ITospitah  of  Orleans^  etc.'] 

The'  efforts  of  the  practitioner  should  always  be  directed  towards 
finding  a  specific  to  neutralise  and  curtail  those  diseases  the  first  cause 
of  which  is  unknown.  Typhoid  fever  is  one  of  those  diseases.  It  is  on- 
ly by  observations  and  experiments  that  we  can  discover  the  specific 
causes  of  diseases,  and  we  are  then  led  by  induction  to  the  choice  of  an 
agent  capable  of  neutralizing  it.  Guided  by  these  considerations,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  use  in  typhoid  fever  a  new  agent,  so  much  and  so  justly 
vaunted  in  diphtheritic  affections  of  the  mouth.  I  refer  to  the  chlorate 
of  potassa.  For  the  last  six  months  I  have  employed  it  in  all  iorms  of 
typhoid  fever;  thus  far,  with  excellent  effects;  the  disease  has  been  con- 
trolled, its  symptoms  ameliorated,  and  convalesence  established  without 
delay.  I  give  daily  the  following  portion ;  gum  water,  two  ounces ;  lemon 
syrap,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  chlorate  of  potassa,  two  scruples. 

I  increase  the  salt  of  potassa  one  scruple  every  other  day.  I  have  never 
given  more  than  two  drachms  in  twenty  four  hous.  For  drinks,  acidula- 
ted infusions,  or  fresh  water  taken  freely ;  a  lavement  of  fresh  water  eve- 
ry day;  applications  to  the  abdomen  of  cold  compresses,  wet  with  the  fol- 
lowing solution :  water,  one  quart ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  one  ounce ;  muriatic 
a<jid,  two  drachms  and  a  half. 

The  portion  is  given  every  day,  and  continued  until  the  symptoms  amend; 
when  convalescence  is  about  to  take  place,  then  I  discontinue  all  medica- 
tion, and  nourish  the  patient.  I  have  treated  by  this  means  a  great  many 
typhoid  cases;  all  have  entirely  recovered  in  a  very  short  period.  Conva- 
lescence began  between  the  fifteenth,  twentieth  and  thirtieth  days;  not  in 
one  case  beyond  the  latter  period. 


Professor  Keans. 

As  in  the  January  number  of  this  Journal,  we  announced 
that  our  friend,  Prof.  Alexander  Means,  had  resigned  the  Chair 
of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  in  the  AlJanta  Medical  College,  we 
now  state  that  Professor  Means  has  subsequently  wiikarawn 
that  resignation,  and,  therefore,  retains  his  connection  with  that 
Institution. 

Professor  Mbans  has  since  resigned  the  Chair  of  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. — Augusta 
Medical  JoumaL 


From  the  above  announcement,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  Atlanta  Medical  College^  is  now  in  exclusive  possession 
of  the  services  of  the  eminent  gentleman  referred  to. 
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Erratum. 

Page  324,  last  line,  in  February  No.  article  of  Dr.  Pendle- 
ton, for  spine  read  sicin. 
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ORIGmAL  COMMUIflCATIOm 


ARTICLE  1. 


Varieties  in  Disease.    By  Thomas  Pollakd,  M.  D.,  Richmond, 

Virginia, 

Every  old  Practitioner  must  have  been  struck  with  the  differ- 
ence between  disease,  as  described  in  the  books,  and  as  found 
at  the  bed-side,  and  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  warn  the  young 
Practitioner,  and  Medical  student  of  this  difference.  The  de- 
scriptions of  disease  as  found  in  the  standard  authors  is  in  the 
main,  no  doubt  correct,  but  their  limited  space,  and  probably 
want  of  suflGicient  pains  with  some  of  them,  have  precluded 
the  mention  of  many  of  the  irregularities  of  morbid  action. 

"We  propose  in  a  cursory  manner,  to  notice  a  few  of  these 
varieties,  enough  to  show  that  we  must  observe  for  ourselves, 
and  not  take  the  dicta  of  Medical  writers  as  our  guide. 

One  of  the  diseases  exhibiting  many  varieties  is  "  Scarlet 
Fever."  We  do  not  always  find  it  coming  out  on  the  second 
or  third  day  of  the  fever.  In  some  severe  cases  it  does  not 
come  out  at  all,  debility,  and  want  of  reaction,  and  finally 
death  preventing  it.  The  writer  has  seen  a  case  where  the 
eruption  was  the  first  symptom,  followed  24  hours  after  by  the 
Fever.  In  this  case  the  eruption  appeared  first  on  the  arms 
and  breast,  and  the  face,  stopping  for  ten  hours  by  well  defined 
limits,|like  Erysipelas,  on  the  middle  of  the  arms  and  chest,  and 
then  travelling  over  the  remainder  of  the  body  by  degrees 
This  case  was  well  marked,  and  other  cases  occurred  in  the 
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family,  one  of  which  terminated  fatally,  thus  proving  there 
could  be  no  mistake  in  the  diagnosis.  It  is  said  the  eruption 
of  Scarlet  Fever  is  not  raised  above  the  surface,  bat  in  some 
cases  it  is,  occasionally  assuming  a  vesicular  form,  the  vesicles 
resembling  sudamina,  and  then  again  it  is  sometimes  pustular. 
The  books  describing  the  eruption  say  it  remains  out  3  or  4 
days,  and  then  begins  to  decline ;  whereas,  it  sometimes  re- 
mains out  3  or  4  weeks. 

Another  disease  presenting  many  phases  in  its  symptoms  is 
Typhoid  Fever.  The  popular  belief,  in  which  many  Medical 
men  seem  to  participate,  is  that  the  aftection  is  necessarily  se- 
vere, the  fact  being  as  we  believe,  that  like  most  other  diseases, 
it  presents  all  the  diversities,  from  the  mildest  to  the  severest 
form — from  malaise,  frequent  pulse,  and  languor  with  ability 
to  keep  about,  with,  or  without  a  little  irritation  about  the 
bowels,  to  the  well  marked  fever  with  the  pulse  mounting  to 
150  or  160,  Diarrhoea,  disturbance  about  the  brain,  with  deliri- 
um, bronchial  complication,  red  fiery  tongue,  sordes  on  the 
gums  and  mouth,  and  all  the  concomitants  which  go  to  make 
up  a  fearful  malady,  in  fully  formed  Typhoid  Fever.  It  may  be 
asked  how  these  mild  cases  in  patients  scarcely  sick  enough 
to  go  to  bed,  arc  recognised.  Principally  by  the  attending 
facts  and  circumstances,  and  by  exclusion  of  other  diseases 
from  consideration,  which  have  none  of  these  symptoms. 
Where  other  cases  of  the  well  marked  disease  are  occurring 
in  the  family,  and  these  mild  attacks  supervene  in  other  mem- 
bers, and  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  thing  else,  we  must  con- 
clude they  are  Typhoid  Fever.  Diarrhoea,  or  great  suscepti- 
bility of  the  bowels  to  purgatives  is  laid  down  as  one  ot  the 
characteristics  of  Typhoid  Fever,  and  as  a  diagnostic  symp- 
tom in  the  comparison  with  Typhus  Fever.  A  case  has  re- 
cently occurred  to  the  writer,  of  Typhoid  Fever,  lasting  3  or 
4  weeks,  in  which  there  was  constipation,  only  removed  by  good 
doses  of  purgatives,  existing  in  a  family  where  other  cases  were 
prevailing,  one  of  them  very  severe,  and  well  marked.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  by  any  possibility  concerning  its  true  na- 
ture, all  the  other  symptoms  existing,  but  irritability  of  the 
bowels.    Another  case  has  recently  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
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a  medical  friend  entirely  similar.  The  tongue  described  as  pe- 
culiar to  this  fever  frequently  does  not  exist,  even  in  the  severe 
cases — ^in  place  of  being  dry,  and  glazed,  and  red,  we  find  it 
moist,  and  only  slightly  furred,  and  in  place  of  sordes  on  the 
gums  and  teeth,  we  find  them  clean.  The  rose  colored  spots 
so  often  mentioned  as  very  characteristic,  and  by  some  as  al- 
most pathognomonic,  are  absent  in  our  latitude  in  raany,  pro- 
bably much  more  than  half  the  cases.  Louis  says,  out  of  fifty- 
seven  severe  cases  he  examined,  they  were  only  absent  in  three, 
and  not  certainly  in  those,  as  the  patients  were  not  seen  unti 
they  may  have  faded.  Chomel  says,  they  are  absent  only  in 
one  fourth  the  number.  Wood  says  they  are  very  rarely  ab- 
sent. Such  is  not  the  experience  of  the  Medical  men  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

A  variety  of  continued  fever  with  two  paroxysms  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  has  been  noticed.  Cullen,  and  probably  Good, 
among  the  old  writers  allude  to  it — none  of  the  moderns,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  do.  Dr.  Wilson,  late  editor 
of  the  ^^  Steihescopej'  in  the  November  No.,  1856,  of  that  Jour- 
nal, has  written  an  article  on  this  subject,  and  claims  these  two 
paroxysms  as  pathognomonic  of  condnuediQYQV.  Dr.  Mettauer, 
of  Prince  Edward,  Va.,  in  more  hurry  to  claim  the  very  early 
observation  of  this  fact,  than  to  prove  its  truth,  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion— that  the  two  paroxysms  in  twenty-four  hours, 
is  Diagnostic  of  continued  fever.  His  paper  is  published  in 
the  Stethescope  (January,  1857.)  We  allude  to  this  subject, 
as  an  evidence  of  this  variety  of  continued  fever,  but  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  it  is  not  a  frequent  condition,  and  feel 
sure  that  the  observation  of  almost  every  one  who  has  treated 
continued  fever,  will  confirm  the  statement  of  Watson,  Wood, 
Louis,  Bartlett,  and  others  on  this  point,  of  one  slight  remis- 
sion, and  one  paroxysm  in  twenty- four  hours. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  multiform  varieties 
of  Hysteria.  Every  Practitioner  has  been  warned,  and  is  on 
the  look-out  for  the  freaks  of  this  protean  malady.  Still  the 
inexperienced  will  sometimes  be  deceived,  and  possibly  too 
the  experienced  will  make  a  false  diagnosis  in  some  of  the 
many,  and  wonderful  forms  Hysteria  puts  on. 
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Syphilis,  is  another  disease  of  multiform  appearance,  though 
of  late  years,  French  observers  have,  we  believe,  properly  made 
two  classes  of  Syphilis,  in  which  all  the  varieties  may  be  in- 
cluded. If  the  Practitioner  watches  as  hb  guide,  for  the 
chancre  with  indurated  base,  well  defined  edges,  circular,  and 
depressed  in  centre,  as  laid  down  by  Hunter,  he  will  doubt 
about  many  of  his  cases  being  Syphilis,  or  even  venereal.  If 
he  adopts  the  division  of  Clerc  into  two  kinds,  one  non-contami- 
nating, with  superficial,  ill-defined  chancre — with  bubo  ending 
in  free  suppuration,  and  the  other  variety  with  well  defined, 
indurated  chancre,  and  indurated  bubo,  rarely  suppurating, 
contaminating  in  its  character,  he  will  be  relieved  of  his  doubts, 
and  difficulties,  and  know  where  to  place  his  cases. 

We  believe  we  have  alluded  to  a  sufficient  number  of  diseases 
to  answer  our  end — ^to  prove  to  the  Medical  man  that  there  is 
much  variety  in  human  maladies,  and  to  induce  him  to  prac- 
tice close  observation  and  experience  in  scanning  "  the  ills 
flesh  is  heir  to." 


ARTICLE    II, 


Remarks  upon  Inflammation  as  connected  with  Dental  Surgery.  By 
F.  D.  Thurman,  Dentist,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

No  Diseased  action,  state  or  condition  of  the  human  system, 
is  of  more  importance  in  its  tendencies  or  consequences,  than 
that  of  inflammation.  In  fact  it  is  almost  a  universal  attendant 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  all  diseased  action.  But  its 
symptoms  are  more  strikingly  marked  in  diseases  of  a  local 
nature.    It  is  characterised  by  redness,  swelling,  heat  and  pain. 

The  theory  of  inflammation  is  not  as  yet  very  satisfactorily 
understood ;  we  have  the  ingenious  constructions  of  many 
learned  men,  though  no  two  seem  perfectly  to  agree.  The  dis- 
tension of  the  capillaries,  and  increased  quantum  of  blood  in 
the  part,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  dependent  on  a  want  of 
action  in  the  circulation,  whilst  others  (equally  eminent,  and  I 
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think  with  more  reason,)  conclude,  that  the  blood  is  attracted 
by  an  increased  action  or  stimulus  of  the  part;  whilst  the 
general  mass  of  Physicians  are  content  to  lay  aside  all  theory 
on  the  subject,  and  treat  each  individual  case  acccording  to 
the  notion  that  happens  to  strike  them  when  it  is  presented. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen,  that  these  conflicting  theories  require 
exactly  reverse  treatments,  and  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  important  fact,  that  nearly  every  case  that  requires 
medical  assistance  is  attended  with  more  or  less  inflammatory 
action,  it  certainly  seems  that  the  subject  demands  more  atten- 
tion than  Pathologists  have  bestowed  on  it. 

But  to  the  subject.  Inflammation  seems  to  be  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  nature,  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sys- 
tem of  obstructions,  and  is  consequently  always  the  ^flfect  and 
never  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  it  accompanies.  Though 
a  high  state  of  inflammation  may,  and  often  does,  by  prostra- 
ting nervous  influence,  produce  corresponding  disease,  and 
consequent  inflammation  of  other  parts. 

Inflammation  is  certainly  a  friend  to  nature,  and  not  an  ene- 
my ;  though  it  is  a  friend  that  requires  watching,  or  it  some- 
times operates  faster  than  the  nervous  system  is  willing,  or 
even  able  to  bear. 

By  the  aid  of  inflammation,  and  its  termination  in  suppura- 
tion, a  foreign  body  may  be  removed  from  almost  any  part  of 
the  system,  and  cast  oS  at  the  surface,  and  during  the  perform- 
ance of  this  astonishing  service,  this  very  friend  of  nature,  if 
suft'ered  to  operate  too  rapidly,  will  seriously  involve  other 
organs,  or  parts  of  the  system  in  disease.  Though  this  does 
not  often  happen,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nature  in  her  wise 
provisions  seems  to  act  in  inverse  proportion — that  is,  she  ex- 
cites a  high  state  of  inflammation,  and  works  rapidly  in  re- 
moving small  obstructions,  but  when  she  attacks  a  more  for- 
midable enemy,  she  takes  more  time  to  prepare  for  the  con- 
test, and  then  passes  quietly  and  cautiously  to  a  termination. 
Just  so  with  general  or  local  disease  of  any  kind.  In  acute 
-  diseases,  the  inflammatory  action  runs  high,  and  a  crisis  is  soon 
formed,  whilst  in  chronic  cases,  the  arterial  excitement  seems 
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to  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  small  prospect  of  the  patients 
final  recovery.  For  two  striking  examples,  we  will  mention 
Pneumonia  and  Consumption. 

As  soon  as  a  part  becomes  diseased  or  obstracted,  the  blood 
rushes  to  its  relief^  and  the  pain  consequent  upon  this  state  of 
things  seems  to  be  owing  principally  to  the  mechanical  dis- 
tention and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  delicate  nerves  of 
the  part.  The  more  confined  the  parts  are,  the  greater  the 
pain.  For  instanco,  the  Dental  pulp,  owing  to  its  close  confine- 
ment in  the  bony  walls  of  the  tooth,  causes  most  excruciating 
pain,  whilst  the  gums  fi'ora  the  presence  of  salivary  calculus, 
or  old  roots  of  teeth,  may  remain  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation for  years,  without  attracting  much  attention.  No  part 
of  the  human  system  is  more  subject  to  i?iflammatory  action, 
than  the  parts  composing  the  mouth,  and  this  is  not  surprising, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  its  numerous  and  compli- 
cated functions,  to-wit :  speech,  prehension,  mastication,  in- 
salivation,  taste,  inhalation,  expiration,,  and  the  numerous  and 
delicately  constructed  organs  necessary  to  perform  these  vari- 
ous functions.  And  in  addition  to  this,  the  mouth  is  the  seat 
of  the  wonderful  process  of  producing  two  sets  of  teeth.  The 
first  being  removed  by  a  gradual  absorption  of  their  roots, 
give  place  to  the  second  set,  which  seem  to  be  designed  to  last 
through  life ;  but  owing  to  causes  too  numerous  to  mention 
here ;  they  seldom  last  to  very  old  age.  Though  they  may 
escape  the  ravages  of  decomposition,  the  economy  often  treats 
them  as  foreign  bodies,  on  account  of  the  salivary  calculus 
or  tartar  which  collects  about  their  necks.  All  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  subject  to  inflammation,  but  I  shall  only  notice  at 
present,  that  form  by  which  nature  rids  herself  of  diseased 
teeth. 

As  soon  as  a  tooth  or  root  of  a  tooth  becomes  so  far  dis- 
eased, that  its  deleterious  effects  are  greater  than  its  beneficial, 
the  economy  as  noticed  above,  sets  to  work  to  get  rid  of  it, 
but  unfortunately  this  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  task.  No 
other  foreign  body  seems  to  be  so  difficult  to  dislodge  by  the 
process  of  inflammation  and  suppuration,  as  a  diseased  tooth. 
This  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  fleshy 
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or  vascular  substance  to  operate  with.  The  root  is  only  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  periosteal  tissue  which  separates  it  from  the 
bony  walls  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  notwithstanding  this 
membrane  becomes  inflamed,  and  suppurates  until  it  destroys 
itself,  and  keeps  the  root  continually  bathed  in  pus,  its  me- 
chanical position  keeps  it  in  place  for  years,  untilfinally  after  the 
periosteal  tissue  is  so  far  destroyed  that  it  can  do  nothing  more, 
the  absorbents  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  alveolus  come  to 
its  assistance,  and  actually  take  down  its  surrounding  bony 
wall,  and  leave  the  tooth'or  root  to  float  in  the  gums;  after 
which,  it  is  soon  removed  by  a  tooth-pick,  the  patient's  finger, 
or  some  other  simple  means.  This  process  generally  occupies 
from  five  to  fifty  years,  but  if  the  patient  lives  long  enough,  it 
will  most  assuredly  be  accomplished. 

I  will  let  these  few  remarks  suffice  for  the  present,  though  I 
have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  subject' 


ARTICLE.    III. 


Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  Society,    By  V. 
H.  Taliaferro,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Westmoreland,  reported  a  case  of  Puerperal 
Convulsions,  in  a  primapara,  at  the  expiration  of  the  seventh 
month,  of  XJtero-gestation.  Dr.  Westmoreland  reports,  that 
when  he  first  saw  this  case,  there  had  been  slight  uterine  con- 
tractions, according  to  the  imperfect  history  received,  for  five 
hours.  Vertigo,  with  some  uneasiness  of  the  chest,  occurred 
ten  hours  before  the  symptoms  of  uterine  contraction,  suc- 
ceeded by  head-ache,  which  last  symptom  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  his  first  visit,  at  12  o'clock  at  night  of  14th  March ; 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  acetate  Morphine  was  given,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  premature  delivery,  but  from  the 
irritability  of  stomach,  was  rejected.  It  was  repeated,  howe- 
ver, until  the  pains  were  arrested,  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  pa- 
tient felt  comfortable  at  4  A.  M.    At  7,  three  hours  after  leav- 
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ingy  was  summoned  io  haste,  and  found  her  jnst  recovering 
from  the  second  convulsion.  Chloroform  was  obtained  as  spee- 
dily as  possible,  and  administered  every  hour,  in  the  dose  of 
16  drops ;  and  inhaled  when  symptoms  of  a  convulsion  were 
discovered,  generally  with  very  prompt  relief.  The  uterine 
contractions  were  moderate  and  ineffectual ;  the  os  uteri  only 
slightly  dilated  and  rigid.  Patient  stupid  through  the  day — 
not  rational — delivered  at  10  P.  M.,  nearly  twenty-four  hours 
from  my  first  visit.  Another  convulsion  came  on  shortly  af- 
ter delivery.  Symptoms  of  their  return  with  great  prostm- 
tion,  were  effectually  met  by  stimulants  and  the  inhalation  of 
Chloroform.  In  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  third  convulsion, 
consciousness  was  restored,  and  the  case  has  progressed  favora- 
bly up  to  this  time,  (18th.) 

My  conclusions  are,  that  in  this  case,  the  morphine  given 
to  arrest  the  uterine  contractions,  added  to  the  liability  of 
convulsions,  and  might  probably  have  been  happily  substituted 
by  the  Lancet,  inasmuch  as  the  opiate  failed  to  control  the 
labor,  and  as  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  now  to 
justify  the  opinion,  that  the  foetus  was  dead  in  utero,  before  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus  commenced. 

Dr.  J.  W.  JoNBS,  Sr.,  said: — While  he  was  conscienti- 
ously constrained  to  dissent  in  part^  from  the  practice  in 
this  case,  yet  he  wa^  highly  gratified  by  the  frankness 
and  candor  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  differ.  That  he  regarded  the  report  of  Dr.  W.,  as  highly 
interesting,  and  as  well  calculated  to  elicit  the  contrast  be- 
tween present  and  past  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  of  late,  too  generally  the  practice  of  the 
profession,  to  substitute  anodynes  and  anesthetics,  for  less 
pleasant,  but  more  reliable  remedies.  That  the  former,  how- 
ever popular,  were  in  too  many  instances  not  appropriate  to 
the  indications.  He  was  opposed  to  the  placebo  practice ; 
was  an  advocate  of  the  Lancet  in  genuine  Eclampsia,  and  sel- 
dom administered  opiates  or  anodynes,  prior  to,  or  in  lieu 
of  venesection  in  such  cases,  and  believed  himself  well  sus- 
tained by  both  ancient  and  modem  authorities.     That  opiates 
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when  thus  employed,  should  be  administered  per  anum^  rather 
than  per  orem.  His  experience  justified  the  belief  that  puer- 
peral convulsions  in  this  country,  were  more  frequent  in  the 
robust  and  plethoric, -than  in  those  of  opposite  constitution 
and  habit.  He  regarded  the  disease  (puerperal  convulsions) 
as  originating  in  most  cases,  either  in  nervous  excitability, 
or  hyperemia,  or  both.  That  the  neuro-heematic,  etiology, 
was  the  middle,  the  rational  and  safe  ground.  He  did  not 
consider  hysteria,  catalepsy,  tetanus,  &c.,  as  by  any  means 
analogous  to  the  disease  under  consideration.  That  with- 
holding the  lancet  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  convulsions, 
was  an  exception  to  a  general  or  well-established  practice, 
and  rarely  justifiable.  He  did  not  bleed  in  every  case  of 
eclampsia.  Thought  his  position  sustained  by  both  ancient  and 
modern  authority.  He  was  not  opposed  to  the  timely  use  of 
hypnotics  and  antispasmodics  as  auxiliaries,  but  was  disposed  to 
rely  mainly  upon  blood-letting  and  cathartics,  as  the  best  pro- 
phylactic and  curative  means  in  such  cases.  That  the  brandy 
in  this  case  was  as  much  a  derivative  as  was  the  cathartic,  or 
the  sinapisms,  and  was  therefore  equally  appropriate.  The 
The  modus  operandi  of  each,  being  on  the  principle  ubi  irriiatio 
ibi  affluxua. 

Dr.  Logan,  considered  puerperal  convulsions  one  of  the 
most  interesting  pathological  manifestations  which  could  be 
presented  to  the  physician,  and  especially  so  to  him  at  pre- 
sent, as  he  believed  that  a  radical  error  prevailed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  true  character  of  the  coadUion  from  which  the  dis- 
ease resulted,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  in  the  treaU 
meat  of  the  aftection. 

He  stated,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  puerperal 
convulsions  were  generally  found  in  females  of  highly  organ- 
ized nervous  systems,  and  who  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
irritability  of  that  system,  and  not  among  the  plethoric  and 
robust — in  those  who  had  no  superabundance  of  blood,  and 
did  not,  therefore,  require  the  active  depletion  which  had  been 
so  generally  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  this  aftection — 
rather  than  in  those  of  an  opposite  constitution.    He  did  not 
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attach  80  much  importance  as  medical  men  generally,  to  the 
idea  of  cerebral  congestion,  as  the  cause  of  this  disease,  but 
believed  its  true  pathology  to  be  a  peculiar  nervous  erethism, 
dependent  upon  the  irritable  condition  oi  that  portion  of  the 
nervous  structure  in  connection  with  the  uterus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  condition  of  that  organ  during  the 
puerperal  state,  and  thus  predisposing  the  female  to  a  convul- 
sive attack  upon  the  addition  of  an  exciting  cause^  which  is 
most  usually  the  occurrence  of  uterine  contraction. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  convulsions,  it  was  considered  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  deliver  the  female,  and 
SiS  aiding  this  process,  in  some  instances,  blood-letting  might 
be  beneficial,  but  as  a  general  rule,  he  not  only  considered  it 
unnecessary,  but  injurious.  He  had  seen  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, and  could  state  that  it  had  been  attended  with  the 
most  alarming  prostration,  rather  than  excitement,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  been  benefitted  by  blood-letting,  and  had  re- 
quired stimulation  instead  of  depletion,  and  afterwards  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  convulsions  had  been  con- 
trolled until  delivery  was  eflfected. 

To  show  still  more  decidedly  the  fact,  that  the  convulsions 
were  not  dependent  upon  that  condition  requiring  blood-letting 
for  its  removal ,  after  the  contents  of  the  uterus  were  expeHed, 
and  during  the  most  extreme  depression  (the  use  of  the  chlo- 
roform having  been  suspended)  the  convulsions  returned  with 
great  violence,  but  were  again  controlled  by  the  chloroform  in 
connection  with  brandy,  until  reaction  was  fully  established, 
when  there  was  a  final  disappearance  of  the  eclampsia. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Westmoreland  fully  concurred  with  Dr.  Logan, 
as  regards  the  character  and  treatment  of  the  affection.  Re- 
garded the  congestion  of  the  brain  which  exists  in  some  cases 
as  the  result,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  convulsions.  Thinks 
that  much  mischief  has  resulted  from  the  too  popular  idea, 
that,  in  puerperal  convulsions,  there  is  always  a  congestion  of 
the  brain  prior  to  the  access,  and  that  to  relieve  the  patient, 
copious  blood-letting  is  essential.  He  mentioned  a  case  which 
came  under  his  observation,  where  the  lancet  had  been  resort- 
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ed  to,  until  an  incredible  amount  of  blood  had  been  taken 
from  the  arm  without  arresting  the  convulsions,  and  which 
was  afterwards  promptly  and  entirely  relieved  by  the  admin- 
istration  of  chloroform.  Thought,  that  if  there  was  no  other 
evidences,  the  treatment  which  has  been  found  most  success- 
ful, and  which  no  one  would  think  of  employing  in  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  would  be  sufficient  to  controvert  the  popu- 
lar opinion  of  plethora  and  congestion. 

Dr.  Darnall — said,  my  usual  course,  when  called  on  to  see 
a  patient  in  the  latter  period  of  pregnancy,  complaining  of  the 
symptoms  reported  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Westmorland,  viz  :  Giddi- 
ness, and  pain  in  the  head,  is  about  as  follows :  If  there  is  fever, 
or  if  the  supe^'ficial  veins  fill  up  readily,  and  feel  tense,  (which 
can  be  easily  determined  by  gras|)ing  the  wrist  of  the  patient 
firmly  with  your  hand,)  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  Lancet, 
with  more  or  less  freedom,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms.  If  there  is  much  plethora,  a  free  bleeding  will, 
generally,  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  patient.  No  dangerous 
debility  need  be  apprehended  from  the  loss  of  blood,  if  the 
patient  is  able  to  sit  up  during  its  flow ;  for  as  long  since  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  "  as  soon  as  the  quantity  lost, 
reaches  the  point  of  toleration,  symptoms  will  present  them- 
selves, which  will  induce  the  operator  to  arrest  its  flow" — I 
mean  incipient  syncope.  But  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood, as  advising  this  course  in  all  cases.  "We  sometimes  meet 
with  ladies  in  this  interesting  situation,  whose  condition  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  plethora — ^they  have  all  the  symptoms  of 
anemia.  Instead  of  direct  depletion,  they  require  anodynes, 
stimulants,  &c.,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Puerperal  Eclampsia,  the  Lancet 
stands  in  my  estimation,  pre-eminently  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  therapeutic  agents ;  because,  with  it  you  can  rapidly  dimin- 
ish the  volume  of  the  blood,  and  save  your  patient  from  the 
horrors  of  eflusion,  or  extravasation.  There  may  be  cases 
where  venesection  may  be  contra  indicated ;  yet,  candor  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  such  an  one.  The  cases  I 
have  seen,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  been  young  women 
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in  their  first  pregnancy,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  pletho- 
ra. I  can  now  only  call  to  mind  the  case  alluded  to  by  my 
friend,  Prof.  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  and  one  other  case.  These 
were  both  small  delicate  ladies,  in  whom  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment predominated.  Both  of  these  cases  lost  blood  enough-one 
was  relieved  entirely  by  it  alone— the  other,  (the  case  referred 
to  by  Prof.  W.  F.  W.)  only  partially.  Chloroform  was  then 
given  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  every  half  hour,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  after  which,  she  had  no  return  of  convulsions, 
and  was  readily  and  safely  delivered  of  a  dead  foetus,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,  after  their  cessation,  without  the  aid 
of  Instruments. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  Chloroform  in  this  case,  was  so  pal- 
pable, that  under  similar  circumstances,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  it  again.  ' 

Dr.  Taliaferro,  reported  the  following : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  Society : — ^I  propose  present- 
ing to  you  this  evening,  in  a  hasty  manner,  some  of  the  post 
mortem  appearances  of  a  case  recently  examined  by  Prof.  W. 
F.  Westmoreland  and  myself,  with  some  few  other  medical 
gentlemen.  The  subject  was  that  of  a  female  who  had  died 
after  protracted  illness,  but  in  consequence  of  having  been 
attended  by  another  physician  whom  we  did  not  consult,  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  a  correct  history  of  her  symptoms  during 
the  period  of  her  confinement. 

The  following,  however,  we  gathered  from  the  nurse  (her 
mother.) — Age  about  20.  For  some  considerable  length  of 
time,  had  been  in  delicate  health,  suspected  to  have  had  sy- 
philis, and  had  aborted. 

The  principal  seat  of  pain  we  were  told,  had  been  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels 
and  the  bladder,  had  been  attended  with  much  pain  and  diffi- 
culty. The  urine  frequently  presenting  an  appearance,  as  if 
intermixed  with  fcBcal  matter,  and  very  oftensive. 

Aside  from  the  above,  she  had  been  addicted  to  the  deplo- 
rable practice  of  habitual  and  excessive  snuff  using. 

The  appearance  of  the  interior  portion  of  the  stomach  of  this 
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unfortunate  female,  I  opine,  could  it  have  been  exhibited  to 
many  of  our  refined  and  aristocratic  snuff  dippers,  would  have 
effectually  eradicated  their  cultivated  morbid  propensity. 
Upon  laying  open  the  abdomen,  we  at  once  perceived  exten- 
sive aud  serious  disease  of  the  bladder  and  surrounding  tissues. 

Dr.  Westmoreland,  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  succeeded  in 
taking  out  entire,  the  bladder,  the  womb  and  ovaria,  vagina 
and  rectum*;  the  specimen  of  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  you.  Care  was  necessary  in  the  extraction  ot 
these  organs  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  from  the  fact  of  ex- 
tensive adhesion,  and  destruction  of  tissue  by  ulceration. 

The  greater  and  superior  portion  of  the  bladder,  as  you 
will  perceive,  has  be^u  destroyed  by  ulceration,  which  was 
doubtless  syphilitic.  The  rectum  also,  was  the  seat  of  exten- 
sive ulceration,  which  resulted  as  you  see,  in  a  larger  opening 
through  its  coats.  The  large  openings  in  the  rectum  and 
bladder  communicate  with  an  opening,  just  beneath  one  of  the 
broad  ligaments  and  fallopian  tube.  Above  the  perforation  of 
the  rectum,  there  is  an  extensive  stricture  of  the  intestine, 
(barely  admitting  an  ordinary  size  bougie)  and  an  enormous 
thickening  of  its  walls.     The  aterus  we  found  not  diseased. 

Our  examination  next  extended  to  the  lungs,  where  we 
found  no  abnormal  condition,  save  adhesion  and  chronic  in- 
flammatory action  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  lobe. 

The  stomach  was  next  examined,  and  no  disease  of  an 
organic  character  detected,  but  found  it  partially  filled  with  a 
thick,  dark  fluid,  which  we  had  every  reason  to  believe,  re- 
ceived its  color  and  consistence  from  its  intermixture  with 
snuff.  A  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  taken  in  a  cup,  very  soon 
deposited  a  thick  sediment,  the  character  of  which  was  unmis- 
takeable. 

The  entire  interior  surface  of  the  stomach  was  thickly  lined 
with  a  heavy  sediment  of  snuff. 

We  were  told  that  the  subject  lay  with  it  in  her  mouth  con- 
tinually, during  the  period  of  her  confinement. 

This  case  presents  some  points  of  no  little  interest.  In  the 
first  place,  that  life  could  have  been  prolonged  until  the  blad- 
der and  rectum  were  so  extensively  diseased. 
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In  the  second  place,  that  a  delicate  female,  much  debilitated 
and  emaciated  by  a  loathsome  and  chronic  disease,  could  have 
so  accustomed  her  system  to  the  influence  of  tobacco,  as  not 
to  have  died  alone  from  the  amount  of  snuft'  her  stomach  con- 
tained at  the  time  of  examination. 


SELECTIOIfS 


Ethnology  of  the  Negro  or  Prognathous  Race.  A  Lecture  delivered  Nov, 
30,  1857  before  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences.  By  Sam'l 
A.  Cabtwright,  M.  D. 

The  natural  history  of  mankind  is  divided  into  two  parts — Ethnogra- 
phy and  Ethnology.  The  former  will  be  passed  over,  as  it  treats  of  the 
physical  difference  among  men,  their  geographical  distribution,  history, 
origin,  ect;  and  the  latter  only  will  be  considered,  or  that  science  which 
investigates  the  moral  and  mental  differences  [among  the  different  groups 
of  mankind,  and  searches  for  the  law  on  which  they  depend.  There  are 
three  principal  groups,  each  of  which  has  maintained  the  physical  traits 
and  mental  characteristics  peculiar  to  it,  unaltered  by  time,  circumstances 
or  adventitious  causes,  for  a  period  as  far  back  as  history  extends.  Hence 
they  are  called  primordial,  or  primitive.  Natural  historians  designate 
them,  as  the  white,  yellow  and  black:  otherwise,  the  Indo-European, 
Mongolian  and  Prognathous. 

The  ethnology  of  the  Prognathous  or  negro  race,  is  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

When  we  look  around  us,  we  behold  four  millions  of  that  group  of  man- 
kind engaged  mostly  in  agriculture,  and  under  subjection  to  that  other 
group,  called  Indo-European,  Indo-Germanic,  Arien,  Caucasian,  or  white. 
Ethnology  is  interrogated,  to  know  if  this  be  their  normal  condition  T 
It.  answers  in  the  affirmative,  and  its  reasons  are  called  for.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  variously,  by  religionists  and  politicians,  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  angry  disputations,  recriminations,  costly  experi- 
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ments,  useless  restrictions,  senseless  alanns  and  disquietude— all  of  which 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  subject  had  been  examined  as  an  eth- 
nological one. 

Every  one  of  the  three  primordial  groups  of  mankind,  and  the  subdivi- 
sions of  those  groups  into  tribes  and  nations,  have  their  variables  instincts, 
appetites,  likes  and  dislikes,  habits,  customs,  intellectual  capacities,  moral 
standards,  religious  sentiments,  ect.,  distinguishing  one  firom  the  other, 
all  of  which  have  to  be  carefully  observed  through  a  long  series  of  years 
before  those  elementary  principles  can  be  reached  on  which  the  science  of 
ethnology  rests  as  a  basis. 

George  UI.  had  not  studied  the  ethnology  of  his  colonial  subjectB 
in  America,  or,  it  would  have  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  bend 
their  necks.  The  flames  of  Moscow  taught  Napoleon  the  ethnical  truth 
that  Russians  differ  in  instincts  and  habits  of  thought  from  Frenchmen — 
as  he  knew  that  nothing  would  tempt  Frenchmen  to  burn  Paris. 

The  English,  Irish  and  Scotch,  have  very  perceptible  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  character.  The  whole  trio  differ  essentially  from  their  neighbors 
across  the  channel.  Ten  millions  of  them,  the  hourgeohtj  at  the  head  of 
civilized  nations,  differ  essentially  from  the  twenty-six  millions  of  unim 
provable  peasantry,  who  are  even  behind  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  as 
few  of  them  can  read  or  write;  whereas,  there  is  scarcely  an  inhabitant 
of  Hindostan  or  the  Chinese  empire  who  cannot  read  a  book.  There  is 
something  inherent  in  the  French,  which  enables  them  to  resist  the  dis- 
eases of  this  latitude  better  than  most  other  Europeans,  or  our  own  peo- 
ple, of  the  North  and  West.  The  inefficient  tisane  practice  in  acute  dis- 
eases, so  generally  adopted  by  them,  is  a  fearful  ^trifling  with  life  when 
imitated  in  the  treatment  of  the  acute  dbeases  of  the  Englishman,  Ger- 
man or  American.  Neither  the  same  systems  of  government  nor  the 
same  systems  of  medical  practice  are  alike  applicable  to  all  nations  and 
races  of  people. 

Ethnology,  therefore,  disowns  a  common  standard  formula  in  govern- 
ment, civilization,  morals  and  medicine,  as  alike  applicable  to  all  men. — 
Where  the  ethnical  elements  are  different,  a  common  formula  is  empirical. 
Diversity  of  locality  as  well  as  diversity  of  races,  should  also  be  regarded. 
The  yellow  fever  is  more  obedient  to  remedial  agents  in  New  Orleans  than 
in  localities  farther  north.  A  negro  never  dies  with  it  in  any  locality, 
when  treated  with  regard  to  his  ethnical  peculiarities.  So  strong  are  they 
in  his  favor  that,  even  under  mal-practice,  death  h  the  exception  and  re- 
covery, the  rule.  A  number  of  the  prognathous  race  died  in  the  epide- 
mic of  New  Orleans,  1868,  more  from  panic,  it  is  believed,  than  from  the 
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yellow  fever  of  that  year.  Experience  and  observation  prove  that  panic 
is  very  apt  to  kill  a  negro,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  yellow  fever 
per  8€  has  that  power.  So  seldom  does  it  attack  individuals  of  that  race, 
that  Dr.  Rush  was  disposed  to  regard  the  negroes  as  black  angels,  sent 
by  a  kind  Povidence  to  nurse  the  sick  during  the  terrible  ydlow  fever 
which  ravaged  our  Northern  cities  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  beginning  of  the  present.  Much 
abolition  capital  was  made  out  of  the  idea  that  this  exemption  wa^  due  to 
a  special  Providence,  conferring  on  them  a  special  opportunity  to  display 
their  gratitude  to  those  who  had  advocated  the  doctrine  of  their  equality. 
Not  only  the  great  Rush,  but  many  other  good  and  distinguished  men 
have  fallen  into  grave  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  prognathous  race  of  man- 
kind, in  consequence  of  not  setting  in  the  light  of  ethnological  science. 
That  science  proves  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  diversities  between 
the  prognathous  and  Indo-European  races,  are  actually  greater  than  their 
physical.  These  diversities  have  continued  as  far  back  as  history  extends, 
unalterably  the  same  in  every  climate  and  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, short  of  amalgamation.  In  that  case,  the  offspiing  is  a  tertium 
quid,  unlike  either  father  or  mother,  and  incapable  of  perpetuating  it- 
existence  beyond  a  few  generations.  Dr.  Day,  of  the  Winnebago  agen- 
cy, avers,  that  the  offspring  of  the  Indian  and  negro  has  so  little  vitality 
that  it  ceases  to  exist  after  the  fourth  generation.  The  Mexicans,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Indian,  negro  and  white  races,  are  dying  out.  The  hybrid, 
from  a  mixture  of  the  negro  with  the  dark  skinned  European  nations,  hag 
more  vitality  than  the  Irish,  English  or  American  hybrid. 

Numbers  definite  in  value  reign  supreme,  unaltered  and  unalterable 
throughout  the  vast  domains  of  inorganic  nature.  All  the  simple  el^ 
ments  have  separate  combining  numbers  peculiar  to  them.  The  com. 
bining  number  of  oxygen  never  varies  and  never  can.  Its  potential 
equivalent  b  always  the  same.  It  is  the  only  element  capable  of  forming 
combinations  with  all  the  other  elements.  Hydrogen  is  an  element, 
which  has  not  the  same  capacity  for  combination  as  oxygen.  It  is 
just  as  impossible  to  elevate  hydrogen  in  its  combining  capacities,  as  to  de- 
grade oxygen.  They  differ  in  their  potential  equivalents  as  one  to  eight 
It  is  beyond  the  power  of  man,  or  the  chemist's  art,  to  make  them  equal. 

If  politicians  or  religionbts  should  take  it  in  their  heads  to  do  so,  on 
some  a  priori  reasoning,  that  being  elements  at  the  base  of  the  inorganio 
kingdom  they  ought  to  be  equal  in  potency;  and  that  it  was  only  for 
the  want  of  well-directed  experiments  that  the  latent  capacities  of  hydro- 
gen remained  concealed;  the  chemist  could  tell  them  that  they  might 
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waste  millions  on  such  experimentB,  or  destroy  en.^  J,  to  elevate  one  or 
depress  the  other,  and  they  would  be  no  nearer  bringini^  them  to  a  level 
than  when  they  first  began.  So,  also  in  the  organic  kingdom,  it  is  just 
as  impossible  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  inherent  potency  that  nature 
has  measured  out  to  the  different  types  of  mankind.  The  prognathous 
type  of  man,  after  all  the  costly  experiments  that  have  been  made 
to  elevate  him,  remains  the  same  that  he  was  and  ever  will  be  in 
inherent  potency,  when  compared  to  the  Indo-European.  Like  an  in. 
ferior  planet,  he  can  be  drawn  out  of  his  natural  orbit  by  a  race  of  supe- 
rior potency  to  his  own,  but  sinks  into  bis  original  status  again  as  soon 
as  he  ceases  to  be  acted  on  and  sustained  by  the  exterior  power  that 
elevated  him  out  of  it.  All  history  proves,  that  when  left;  to  itself  the 
prognathous  race  has  never  originated  a  civilization  of  its  own,  or  sustain- 
ed one  that  had  been  given  to  it. 

The  facts,  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  extensive  domain  of  eth- 
nological science,  have  been  compared  and  generalized.  They  are  har- 
monious in  declaring  that  each  of  the  three  great  groups  of  mankind  has 
its  own  special  mode  of  development,  its  own  special  potency  and  series 
of  expansions  into  a  result,  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass;  that  result 
being  the  termination  of  its  progress,  expresses  the  realization  of  the  end 
and  object  of  its  creation.  The  ancient  Greeks,  in  oratory,  poetry,  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  progressed*  by  successive  unfoldings  until  they  arrived 
at  an  ultimatum,  beyond  which  the  Indo-European  race  cannot  go — ^its 
inherent  special  potency  having  stretched  itself  to  its  utmost  tension.  The 
Chinese  reached  the  ultimatum  of  progress  that  the  Mongolian  race  is 
capable  of  attaining.  That  progress  stopped  far  short  of  the  point  the 
Greeks  reached.  The  ultimate  limit  of  progress  the  prognathous  race 
has  ever  made,  stops  within  the  confines  of  barbarism.  There  its  inherent 
vital  potency  gives  out  and  can  carry  it  no  further.  While  the  yellow 
types  progressed  beyond,  but  came  to  a  stand-still  in  the  fields  lying  be- 
tween barbarism  and  civilization.  None  but  the  white  type  has  ever 
forced  its  way  and  maintained  its  position  in  that  high  order  of  civiliza- 
tion where  moral  virtue^  clad  in  intellectual  light,  rules  society.  The 
yellow  types,  or  the  Arabs,  for  instance,  in  the  Medieval  ages,  have  ofVen 
by  adventitious  circumstances,  been  brought  within  the  realm  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  light,  but  have  invariably  fallen  back  again  into  the 
twilight  of  semi-civilisation,  their  instincts  rebelling  against  the  restraints 
which  the  moral  influence  of  that  higher  order  of  civilization,  whose 
woman  is  regarded  as  the  better  half  of  man,  imposed  on  them.  Their 
instincts  dragged  them  down  to  that  lower  order  of  civilization,  (if  it 
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can  be  'cd[fr^''drvtlizai,  ^;i,)  where  the  female  is  regarded  aa  an  inferior 
being    and   treated   as  a  slave.     The   Indo-European,   or  white   man, 
whether  in  the  civilixed  or  savage  state,  has  always  instinctively  regarded 
and  treated  woman  as  a  companion  more  worthy  and  entitled  to  more 
respect  than  himself.     Caesar  was  so  well  apprised  of  this  ethnical  fact 
that  in  treaties  made  with  white  savages  (the  Germans)  he  demanded 
their  women  for  hostages,  well  knowing  that  they  put  a  higher  value 
upon  them  than  upon  their  most  renowned  warriors.     It  is  all  a  mistake 
about  civilization  giving  liberty  to  woman,  or  elevating  her  in  man's 
estimation.     He  owes  his  civilization  to  her;  because  he  begins  to  lose 
it  when  out  of  her  presence  or  cut  off  from  her  society.     So  far  from 
any  of  the   yellow  or  black  races,  tribes  or  nations,  regarding  her  aa  a 
divinity  or  as  a  companion,  they  all  look  upon  her  as  a  being  of  a&  infe- 
rior caste,  and  enslave  her.     The  Chinese,  the  highest  among  them,  deny 
to  woman  the  right  to  choose  husbands ;  the  husband's  power  is  unlim- 
ited over  the  wife.     She  is  not  only  his  slave,  but  is  bound  to  obey  every 
member  of  his  family — ^his  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  and  aunts.     The 
prognathous  Australians  obtain  their  wives  by  knocking  them  down  with 
a  club  and  wounding  them  in  the  foot  to  prevent  them  from  running 
away.     The  Nigritians,  or  Africans  proper,  not  only  enslave  their  wives, 
but  pave  their  court-yards  with  the  skulls  of  the  refractory  or  disobe- 
dient.    Wealth  and  power  acquired  by  the  husband,  so  far  from  elevat- 
ing the  wives,  add  to  their  degredation  by  being  used  to  increase  their 
number.      The    king    of  Dahomey,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
accounts,  has  3333  living  wives,  besides  a  vast  number  whom  he  has 
capriciously  murdered.     Nor  does,  what  is  called  negro  freedom,  elevate 
the  colored  women,  but  sinks  them  lower.     The  husband  holds  them  in 
abject^ slavery;  they  dare  not  kill  them,  as  in  Africa,  but  they  beat  and 
maltreat  them   in    the   cellars   of  New   York,  and   other  places  in  the 
Northern  States,  which  they  dare  not  do  in  the  South.     The  freedom  of 
the  husband,  is  a  loss  to  the  women  and  children.     They  »je  in  slavery 
still,  and  have  lost  their  white  protectors.     While    they  and  their  hus- 
bands were  in  subordination  to  the  white  man,  equal  rights  and  equality 
among  all  the  colored  population,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  are 
sedulously  maintained,  as  indispensable  on  every  Southern  plantation ; 
all  of  which  is  lost  to  three-fourths  of  the  black  population,  the  women 
and  children,  by  what  is  called  negro  freedom.     Nor  are  the  negro  men 
themselves  free  in  anything  but  name      A  late  celebrated  ethnologist ; 
Be  Gobineau,  adduces  Hayti  as  a  glaring  instance  of  the  futility  of  the 
attempt  to  give  a  people  institutions  not  suggested  by  their  own  genius 
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or  instincts.  He  says,  ''that  there,  as  in  Africa,  the  negro  drinks 
ardent  spirits,  butchers  his  enemies,  propitiates  his  sorcerers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  sleeps." 

Under  all  the  appliances  of  British  power  to  prevent  it,  the  progna- 
thous race  of  the  British  possessions  on  this  continent  are  going  the  same 
way  as  in  Hayti.  The  colonies  at  Liberia  and  Sierre  Leone  would  long 
since  have  been  lost  among  savages,  but  for  the  almost  superhuman  exer- 
tions of  the  missioaaries,  and  the  fortunate  aid  derived  from  th«  appren- 
ticeship system,  subjecting  the  wild  Africans  to  a  species  of  slavery  to 
indolent  colonists. 

The  Nilotic  monuments  furnish  numerous  portraits  of  the  negro  races, 
represented  as  slaves,  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. — 
Although  repeatedly  drawn  from  their  native  barbarism  and  carried 
among  civilized  nations,  soon  forget  what  they  learn  and  relapse  into  bar- 
barism. If  the  inherent  potency  of  the  prognathous  type  of  mankind 
had  been  greater  than  it  actually  is,  sufficiently  great  to  give  it  the  indr^ 
pendence  of  character  that  the  American  Indians  possess,  the  world  would 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  cotton  and  sugar.  The  red  man 
is  unavailable  as  a  laborer  in  the  cane  or  cotton  field,  or  any  where  else, 
owing  to  the  unalterable  ethnical  laws  of  his  character.  The  white  man 
cannot  endure  toil  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  cane  and  cotton  field, 
and  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  The  African  will  starve  rather 
than  engage  in  a  regular  system  of  agricultural  labor,  unless  impelled  by 
the  stronger  will  of  the  white  man.  When  thus  impelled,  experience 
proves  that  he  is  much  happier,  during  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  sunny 
fields,  than  when  dozing  in  his  native  woods  and  jungles.^  He  is  also  emi- 
nently qualified  for  a  number  of  employments,  which  the  instincts  of 
the  white  regard  as  degrading.  If  the  white  man  be  forced  by  necessity 
into  employments  abhorrent  to  his  instincts,  it  tends  to  weaken  or  destroy 
that  sentiment  or  principle  of  honor  or  duty,  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
heroic  action  from  the  beginning  of  historical  times  to  the  present,  and  is 
the  basis  of  everything  great  and  noble  in  all  grades  of  white  society. — 
The  importance  of  those  particular  employments,  regarded  as  servile  and 
degrading  by  the  white  man,  attended  to  by  the  black  race,  whose  instincts 
are  not  repugnant  to  them,  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  all  those  who  deem 
the  sentiment  of  honor  or  duty  as  worth  cultivating  in  the  human  breatt. 
It  is  utterly  unkown  to  the  prognathous  race  of  mankind,  and  has  no 
place  in  their  language.  When  the  language  is  given  to  them  they  can- 
not comprehend  its  meaning  or  form  a  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
it.     Every  white  man,  who  has  not  been  degraded,  had  rather  be  engaged 
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in  the  most  laborious  employments^  than  to  seem  as  a  lacquey  or  body-ser- 
vant to  another  white  man,  or  being  like  himself.  Whereas,  there  is  no 
office,  which  the  negro  or  mulatto  coyets  more  than  that  of  being  a  body 
servant  to  a  real  gentleman.  There  is  no  office  which  gives  him  such  a 
high  opinion  of  himself,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  attach  the 
idea  of  degradation  to  it.  Those  identical  offices  which  the  white  man 
instinctively  abhors,  are  the  most  greedily  sought  for  by  negroes  and 
mulattoes,^whether  slave  or  free,  in  preference  to  all  other  employments. 
North  or  South,  free  or  slave,  they  are  ever  at  the  elbow,  behind  the  tables 
in  hotels  and  steamboats;  ever  ready,  with  brush  in  hand,  to  brush  the  coat 
or  black  the  shoes,  or  to  perform  any  menial  service  which  may  be  re- 
quired, and  to  hold  out  the  open  palm  for  the  dime.  The  innate  love  to 
act  as  body-servant  or  lacquey,  is  too  strongly  developed  in  the  negro 
race  to  be  concealed.  It  admirably  qualifies  them  for  waiters  and  house- 
servants,  as  their  strong  muscles,  hardy  frames,  and  the  positive  pleasure 
that  labor  in  a  hot  sun  confers  on  them,  abundantly  qualify  them  for  ag- 
ricultural employments  in  a  hot  climate. 

Hence  the  primordial  cell -germ  of  the  Nigritian  has  no  more  potency 
than  what  is  sufficient  to  form  a  being  with  physical  power,  when  its 
dynamism  becomes  exhausted,  dropping  the  creature  in  the  wilderness  with 
the  mental  organization  too  imperfect  to  enable  him  to  extricate  himself 
from  barbarism.  If  Nature  had  intended  the  prognathous  race  for  bar- 
barians as  the  end  and  object  of  their  creation,  they  would  have  been  like 
lions  and  tigers,  fierce  and  untamable.  So  far  from  being  like  ferocious 
beasts,  they  are  endowed  with  a  will  so  weak,  passions  so  easily  subdued, 
and  dispositions  so  gentle  and  affi3ctionate,  as  readily  to  fall  under  subjec- 
tion to  the  wild  Arab,  or  any  other  race  of  men.  Hence  they  are  led 
about  in  gangs  of  an  hundred  or  more  by  a  single  individual,  even  by  an 
old  man,  or  a  cripple,  if  he  be  of  the  white  race  and  possessed  of  a  strong 
will.  The  Nigritian  has  such  little  command  over  his  own  muscles,  firom 
the  weakness  of  his  will,  as  almost  to  starve,  when  a  little  caution  and 
forethought  would  procure  him  an  abundance.  Although  he  has  exag- 
gerated appetites  and  exaggerated  senses,  calling  loudly  for  their  gratifica- 
tion, his  will  is  too  weak  to  command  his  muscles  to  engage  in  such  kinds 
of  labor  as  would  readily  produce  the  fruits  to  gratify  them.  Like  an 
animal  in  a  state  of  hibernation,  waiting  for  the  external  aid  of  spring  to 
warm  it  into  life  and  power,  so  does  the  negro  continue  to  doze  out  a  ve- 
geto-animal  existence  in  the  wilderness,  unable  to  extricate  himself  there- 
from— his  own  will  being  too  feeble  to  call  forth  the  requisite  muscular 
exertion.  His  muscles  not  being  exercised,  the  respiration  is  imperfedy 
and  the  blood  is  imperfectly  vitalized.    Torpidity  of  body  and  hebetude 
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of  mind  are  the  effeota  thereof,  which  disappear  under  bodily  labor,  be- 
cause that  expands  the  lungs,  vitalizes  the  blood  and  wakes  him  up  to  a 
sense  of  pleasure  and  happiness  unknown  to  him  in  the  yegeto-animal  or 
hibernating  state  Nothing  but  will  is  wanting  to  transform  the  torpid 
unhappy  tenant  of  the  wilderness  into  a  rational  and  happy  being — ^the 
happiest  being  on  earth,  as  far  as  sensual  pleasures  are  concerned.  The 
white  man  has  an  exaggerated  will — more  than  he  has  use  for;  because  it 
frequently  drives  his  own  muscles  beyond  their  physical  capacity  of  en- 
durance. The  will  is  not  a  faculty  confined  within  the  periphery  of  the 
body.  It  cannot,  like  the  imagination,  travel  to  immeasurable  distance 
f^m  the  body,  and  in  an  instant  of  time  go  and  return  from  Aldabaran, 
or  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  solar  system.  Its  flight  is  confined  to 
the  world  and  to  Hmits  more  or  less  restricted — less  restricted  in  some 
than  in  others.  The  will  has  two  powers — direct  and  indirect.  It  is  the 
direct  motor  power  of  the  muscular  system.  It  indirectly  exerts  a  dynamic 
force  upon  surrounding  objects  when  associated  with  knowledge.  It  gives 
to  knowledge  its  powers.  Everything  that  is  made  was  made  by  the  In- 
finite Will  associated  with  Infinite  knowledge.  The  will  of  man  is  but  a 
spark  of  the  Infinite  Will,  and  its  power  is  only  circumscribed  by  his 
knowledge.  A  man  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  negro  character  can 
govern  an  hundred,  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  of  the  prognathous 
race  by  his  will  alone,  easier  than  one  ignorant  of  that  character  can  gov- 
ern a  single  individual  of  that  race  by  the  whip  or  a  club.  However  dis- 
inclined to  labor  the  negroes  may  be,  they  cannot  help  themselves;  they 
are  obliged  to  move  and  to  exercise  their  muscles  when  the  white  man,  ac- 
quainted with  their  character,  wills  that  they  should  do  so.  They  cannot 
resist  that  will,  so  far  as  labor  of  body  is  concerned.  If  they  resist,  it  is 
from  some  other  cause  than  that  connected  with  their  daily  labor.  They 
have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  obedience  to  the  stronger  will  of  the  white 
man,  requiring  nothing  more  than  moderate  labor.  So  far,  their  instincts 
compel  obedience  to  his  will  aa  one  of  his  rights.  Beyond  that,  they 
will  resist  his  will  and  be  refractory,  if  he  encroaches  on  what  they 
regard  as  their  rights,  viz.,  the  right  to  hold  property  in  him  as  he  does 
in  them,  and  to  disburse  that  property  to  them  in  the  shape  of  meat, 
bread  and  vegetables,  clothing,  fuel  and  house  room,  and  attention  to 
their  comforts  when  sick,  old,  infirm  and  unable  to  labor;  to  hold  pro« 
perty  in  him  as  a  conservator  of  the  peace  among  themselves,  and  a  pro- 
tector against  trespassers  from  abroad,  whether  black  or  white ;  to  hold 
property  in  him  as  an  impartial  judge  and  an  honest  jury  to  try  them 
for  ofiences,  and  a  merciful  executioner  to  punish  them  for  violations  of 
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the  laws  or  usages  of  the  plantation  or  locality.  With  those  rights  con- 
ceded to  them,  no  other  compulsion  is  necessary  to  make  them  perform 
their  daily  tasks  than  his  will  alone.  It  is  not  the  whip,  as  many  sup- 
pose, which  calls  forth  those  muscular  exertions,  the  result  of  which  is 
sugar,  cotton,  breadstuflfs,  rice  and  tobacco.  These  are  products  of  the 
white  man's  will  acting  through  the  muscles  of  the  prognathous  race  in 
our  Southern  States.  If  that  will  were  withdrawn,  and  the  plantations 
handed  over  as  a  gracious  gift  to  the  laborers,  agricultural  labor  would 
cease  for  the  want  of  that  spiritual  power,  called  the  will,  to  move  these 
machines — the  muscles.  They  would  cease  to  move  here,  as  they  have 
in  Hayti.  If  the  prognathous  race  were  expelled  from  the  land,  and  their 
place  supplied  with  double  their  number  of  white  men,  agricultural  labor 
in  the  South  would  also  cease,. as  far  as  sugar  and  cotton  are  concerned, 
for  the  want  of  muscles  that  could  endure  exercise  in  the  smothering 
heat  of  a  cane  or  cotton  field.  Half  the  white  laborers  of  Illinois  are 
prostrated  with  fevers  form  a  few  days'  work  in  stripping  blades  in  a 
Northern  cornfield,  owing  to  the  confinement  of  the  air  by  the  close 
proximity  of  the  plants.  Cane  and  cotton  plants  form  a  denser  foliage 
than  com ;  a  thick  jungle,  where  the  white  man  pants  for  breath,  and  is 
overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  one  time  of  day,  and  chilled  by 
the  dews  and  moisture  of  the  plants  at  another.  Negroes  glory  in  a 
close,  hot  atmosphere;  they  instinctively  cover  their  heads  and  faces  with 
a  blanket  at  night,  and  prefer  lying  with  their  heads  to  the  fire,  instead 
of  their  feet.  This  ethnical  peculiarity  is  in  harmony  with  their  effi 
ciency  as  laborers  in  a  hot,  damp,  close,  sufibcating  atmosphere — where, 
instead  of  suflfering,  and  dying,  as  the  white  man  would,  they  are  health- 
ier, happier  and  more  prolific  than  in  their  native  Africa — producing 
under  the  white  man's  will,  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  products, 
besides  upwards  of  three  millions  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Thus  proving  that  subjection  to  his  will 
is  normal  to  them,  because,  under  the  influence  of  his  will,  they  enjoy 
life  more  than  in  any  other  condition,  rapidly  increase  in  numbers,  and 
steadily  rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

The  power  of  a  stronger  will  over  a  weaker,  or  the  power  of  one 
living  creature  to  act  on  and  influence  another,  is  an  ordinance  of  Nature 
which  has  its  parallel  in  the  inorganic  kingdom,  where  ponderous  bodies, 
widely  separated  in  space,  influence  one  another  so  much  as  to  keep  up  a 
constant  interplay  of  action  and  re-action  throughout  Nature's  vast 
realms.  'Ihc  same  ordinance,  which  keeps  the  spheres  in  their  orbits 
and  hold  the  satellites  in  subordination  to  the  planets,  is  the  ordinance 
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that  subjects  the  negro  race  to  the  empire  of  the  white  man's  will 
From  that  ordinance  the  snake  derives  its  power  to  charm  the  bird,  and 
the  magician  his  power  to  amuse  the  curious,  to  astonish  the  vulgar,  and 
to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wise.  Under  that  ordinance,  our  four 
millions  of  negroes  are  as  unalterably  bound  to  obey  the  white  man's 
will,  as  the  four  satallites  of  Jupiter,  the  superior  magnetism  of  that 
planet.  Individual  masters,  by  releasing  individual  negroes  from  the 
power  of  their  will,  cannot  make  them  free  or  release  them  from  subordi- 
nation to  the  instinctive  public  sentiment  or  will  of  the  aggregate  white 
population,  which  as  rigidly  excludes  them,  in  the  so-called  free  States 
from  the  drawing  room  ^nd  parlor  as  it  does  pots  and  kettles  and  other 
kinds  of  kitchen  furniture.  The  subjugation  of  equals  to  equals  by  arti- 
fice or  force  is  tyranny  or  slavery;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
United  States,  because  equals  are  on  a  perfect  equality  here.  The  subor- 
dination of  the  Nigritian  to  the  Caucasian  would  never  have  been 
imagined  to  be  a  condition  similar  to  European  slavery,  if  any  regard 
had  been  paid  to  ethnology.  Subordination  of  the  inferior  race  to  the 
superior  is  a  normal,  and  not  a  forced  condition.  Chains  and  standing 
armies  are  the  implements  used  to  force  the  obedience  of  equals  to 
equals — of  one  white  man  to  another.  Whereas,  the  obedience  of  the 
Nigritian  to  the  Caucasian  is  spontaneous,  because  it  is  normal  for  the 
weaker  will  to  yield  gbedience  to  the  stronger.  The  ordinance  which 
subjects  the  negro  to  the  empire  of  the  white  man's  will,  was  plainly 
written  on  the  heavens  during  our  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  then  that 
the  power  of  the  united  will  of  the  American  people  rose  to  its  highest 
degree  of  intensity.  Every  colony  was  a  slave  holding  colony  excepting 
one;  yet  the  people,  particularly  that  portion  of  them  residing  in  districts 
where  the  black  population  was  greatest,  hastened  to  meet  in  the  battle- 
field the  powerful  British  armies  in  front  of  them,  and  the  interminable 
hosts  of  Indian  warriors  in  the  wilderness  behind  them,  leaving  their 
wives  and  children,  their  old  men  and  cripples,  for  seven  long  years, 
to  their  negroes  to  take  care  of.  Did  the  slaves,  many  of  whom  were 
savages  recently  imported  from  Africa,  butcher  them,  as  white  or  Indian 
slaves  surely  would  have  done,  and  fly  to  the  enemy's  standard  for  the 
liberty,  land,  money,  rum  savage  luxuries,  and  ample  protection  so 
abundantly  promised  and  secured  to  all  who  would  desert  their  master's 
families?  History  answers  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  joined  their 
master's  enemies,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  continued  quietly  their  daily 
labors,  even  in  those  districts  where  they  outnumbered  the  white  popu- 
lation ten  to  one.     They  not  only  produced  sufficient  breadstufis  to  sup* 
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ply  the  femilies  of  their  masters,  but  a  surplus  of  flour,  pork  and  beef 
was  sent  up  from  the  slave-holding  districts  of  Virginia  to  Washington's 
starving  army  in  Pennsylvania.  (See  Botta's  History.)  These  agricul- 
tural products  were  created  by  the  labor  of  savages  naturally  so  indo- 
lent in  their  native  Africa,  as  to  prefer  to  live  on  ant  eggs  and  cater- 
pillars rather  than  labor  for  a  subsistence;  but  for  years  in  succession 
they  continued  to  labor  in  the  midst  of  their  masters'  enemies — dropping 
their  hoes  when  they  saw  the  red-coat,  running  to  tell  their  mistress 
and  to  conduct  her  and  the  children  through  by-paths  to  avoid  the  Brit- 
ish troopers,  and  when  the  enemy  were  out  of  sight,  returning  to  their 
work  again.  The  sole  cause  of  their  industry  and  fidelity  is  due  to  spir- 
itual influence  of  the  white  race  over  the  black. 

The  empire  of  the  white  man's  will  over  the  prognathous  race  is  not  ab" 
solute,  however.  It  cannot  force  exercise  beyond  a  certain  speed ;  neither 
the  will  nor  physical  force  can  drive  negroes,  for  a  number  of  days  in 
succession,  beyoud  a  very  moderate  daily  labor — about  one-third  leas 
than  what  the  white  man  voluntarily  imposes  on  himself.  If  force  be 
used  to  make  them  do  more,  they  invariably  do  less  and  less,  until  they 
fall  into  a  state  of  impassivity,  in  which  they  are  more  plague  than 
profit — ^worthless  as  laborers,  insensible  and  indifferent  to  punishment,  or 
even  to  life  3  or,  in  other  words,  they  fall  into  the  disease  which  I  have 
named  Dysesthsesia  Ethiopica,  characterized  by  hebetude  of  mind  and 
insensibility  of  body,  caused  by  overworking  and  bad  treatment.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  ethnology  of  the  prognathous  race  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  malady  in  all  its  various  forms 
and  stages.  Dirt  eating,  or  Cachexia  Africana,  is  another  disease,  like 
Dysesthaesia  Ethiodica,  growing  out  of  ethnical  elements  peculiar  to  the 
prognathous  race.  The  ethnical  elements  assimilating  the  negro  to  the 
mule,  when  compared  with  the  horse,  although  giving  rise  to  the  last 
named  disease,  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  prognathous  race,  because 
they  guarantee  to  that  race  an  ample  protection  against  the  abuser  of 
arbitrary  power.  A  white  man,  like  a  blooded  horse,  can  be  worked  to 
death.  Not  so  the  negro,  whose  ethnical  elements,  like  the  mule  restrict 
the  limits  of  arbitrary  power  over  him.  Among  the  four  millions  of  the 
prognathous  race  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  difiicult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  find  a  single  individual  negro,  whom  the  white  man,  armed  with 
arbitrary  power,  has  ever  been  able  to  make  him  hurt  himself  at  work* 
It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  white  man  to  drive  the  negro  into  those 
long  continued  and  excessive  muscular  exertions,  such  as  the  white 
laborers  of  Europe  often    impose  upon    themselves  to  satisfy  a  greedy 
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bofis,  under  fear  of  losing  their  places  and  thereby  starving  themselves 
and  families.  Throughout  England,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
decrepitude,  premature  old  age,  and  a  frightful  list  of  diseases  caused 
by  long  continued  and  excessive  muscular  exertion.  Whereas,  all 
America  can  scarcely  furnish  an  example  of  the  kind  among  the  prog- 
nathous race.  The  white  men  of  America  have  peformed  many  prodi- 
gies, but  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  a  negro  overwork 
himself. 

There  ai*e  other  elements  peculiar  to  the  Nigritian,  on  which  the  dis- 
ease, called  negro  consumption,  or  Cachexia  Aicana,  depends.  But 
these  belong  to  that  class  which  subject  the  negro  to  the  white  man's 
spiritual  empire  over  him.  When  that  spiritual  empire  is  not  maintained 
in  all  its  entirety,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  negro  is  badly  governed, 
he  is  apt  to  fall  under  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  artful  and  designing 
of  his  own  color  and  Cachexia  Africana,  or  consumption,  is  the  conse- 
quence. Better  throw  medicine  to  the  dogs,  than  give  it  to  a  negro 
patient  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  has  walked  over  poison  specially 
laid  for  him,  or  been  in  some  other  way  tricked  or  conjured.  He  will 
gurely  die,  unless  treated  in  accordance  with  his  ethnological  peculiarities^ 
and  the  hallucination  expelled. 

There  never  has  been  an  insurrection  of  the  prognathous  race  against 
their  masters;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ethnical  elements  of  that  race, 
there  never  can  be.  Hayti  is  no  exception,  it  will  be  seen,  when  the 
true  history  of  the  so-called  insurrection  of  that  island  is  written.  There 
have  been  neigborhood  disturbances  and  blood-shed  caused  by  fanati- 
cism, and  by  mischevious  white  men  getting  among  them- and  infusing 
their  will  into  them,  or  mesmerizing  them.  But  fortunately,  there  is  an 
ethnological  law  of  their  nature  which  estops  the  evil  influence  of  such 
characters  by  limiting  their  influence  strictly  to  personal  acquaintances. 
The  prognathous  tribes  in  every  place  and  country  are  jealous  and  sus- 
picious of  all  strangers,  black  or  white  and  have  ever  been  so. 

Prior  to  the  Emancipation  Act  in  the  British  West  Indies,  the  famous 
Exeter  Hall  Junto  sent  out  a  number  of  emissaries  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  Jamaica,  in  the  garb  of  missionaries.  After  remaining  a 
year  or  two  in  the  assumed  character  of  Christian  ministers,  they  began 
to  preach  insurrectionary  doctrines,  and  caused  a  number  of  so-called 
insurrections  to  break  out  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
The  insurgents  in  every  neighborhood  were  confined  to  the  personal 
acquaintances  of  the  Exeter  Hall  miscreants,  who  succeeded  in  infusing 
their  will  only  into  those  who  had  listened  to  their  incendiary  harangues. 
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This  waa  proved  upon  them  by  the  genuine  missionaries,  who  had  long 
been  on  the  island,  and  had  gathered  into  their  yarious  churches  a  vast 
number  of  converts.  For,  in  no  instance,  did  a  single  convert,  or  any 
other  negro,  join  in  the  numerous  insurrectionary  movement,  who  had 
not  been  personally  addressed  by  the  wolves^ in  sheep's  clothing.  The 
Christian  missionaries,  particularly  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Moravians 
and  Catholics,  were  very  exact  in  collecting  the  evidences  of  this  most 
important  ethnological  truth,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  planters,  at 
the  first  outbreak,  having  confounded  them  with  the  Exeter  Hall  incendia- 
ries. The  planters  finally  left  the  Christian  missionaries  and  their  flocks 
undisturbed,  but  proceeded  to  expel  the  false  missionaries}  to  hang  their 
converts,  and  to  burn  down  their  chapels.  The  event  proved  that  they 
were  wrong  in  not  hanging  the  white  incendiaries;  because  they  went 
home  to  England,  preached  a  crusade — traveling  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom — ^proclaiming,  as  they  went,  that  they  had  left  God's  houses 
in  flames  throughout  Jamaica,  and  God*s  people  hanging  like  dogs  from 
the  trees  in  that  sinful  island.  This  so  inflamed  public  sentiment  in 
Great  Britain  against  the  planters,  as  to  unite  all  parties  in  loud  calls 
for  the  immediate  passage  of  the  Emancipation  act.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  English  Minbtry,  in  view  of  the  probable 
effect  of  that  measure  on  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  it 
would  afford  to  the  culture  of  sugar  and  other  tropical  products  in  the 
East  Indies  and  Mauritius,  had  previously  determined  to  make  negro  free- 
dom a  leading  measure  in  British  policy,  well  knowing  that  its  effect  would 
be  to  Africanize  the  sugar  and  cotton  growing  regions  of  America.  The 
ethnology  of  the  prognathous  race  does  not  stop  at  proving  that  subor- 
dination to  the  white  race  is  its  normal  condition.  It  goes  further,  and 
proves  that  social  and  political  equality  is  abnormal  to  it,  whether  edu- 
cated or  not.  Neither  negroes  nor  mulattoes  know  how  to  use  power 
when  given  to  them.  They  always  use  it  capriciously  and  tyranically. — 
Tschudi,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  (see  Tschudi's  Travels  in  Peru,  London 
1848,)  says,  "that  in  Lima  and  Peru  generally,  the  free  negroes  are  a 
plague  to  society.  Dishonesty  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  very  nature. — 
Free  born  negroes,  admitted  into  the  houses  of  wealthy  families,  and  who 
have  received  in  early  life,  a  good  education,  and  treated  with  kindness 
and  liberality  do  not  differ  from  their  uneducated  brethren." 

Tschudi  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  dishonesty  is  too  deeply  rooted 
in  the  negro  character  to  be  removed.  They  are  dishonest  when  in  the 
abnormal  condition  without  a  master.  They  are  also  dishonest  when  in 
a  state  of  subordination,  called  slavery,  badly  provided  for  and  not  prop- 
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erly  disciplined  and  governed.  But  when  properly  disciplined,  instructed 
and  governed,  and  their  animal  wants  provided  for,  it  would  be  diffi. 
cult  to  find  a  more  honest,  faithful  and  trustworthy  people  than  they  are. 
When  made  contented  and  happy,  as  they  always  should  be,  they  reflect 
their  master  in  their  thoughts  morals  and  religion,  or  at  kast  they  are 
desirous  of  being  like  him.  They  imitate  him  in  every  thing,  as  far  as 
their  imitative  faculties,  which  are  very  strong,  will  carry  them.  They 
tako  a  pride  in  his  wealth,  or  in  anything  which  distinguishes  him,  as  if 
they  formed  a  part  of  himself,  as  they  really  do,  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  will,  and  in  some  measure  assimilated,  in  their  spiritual 
nature,  to  him— loving  him  with  all  the  warm  and  devoted  affection 
which  children  manifest  to  their  parents.  He  is  sure  of  their  love  ^nd 
friendship,  although  all  the  world  may  forsake  him.  But  to  create  and 
maintain  this  happy  relation,  he  must  govern  them  with  strict  leference  to 
their  ethuological  peculiarities.  He  must  treat  them  as  inferiors,  not  as 
equals,  as  they  arc  not  satisfied  with  equality,  and  will  despise  a  master 
who  attempts  to  raise  any  one  or  more  of  them  to  an  equality  whith  him- 
self; because  they  become  jealous  and  suspicions  that  their  masters's 
favorites  will  exercise  a  sinister  influence  over  him  against  them.  Im- 
partiality of  treatment  in  every  particular,  down  to  a  hat  or  pair  of  shoes, 
is  what  they  all  regard  as  one  of  their  dearest  rights.  Hence,  any  special 
favors  or  gifts  to  one,  is  an  off'ence  to  all  the  rest.  They  also  regard  as 
a  right,  when  punished,  not  to  be  punished  in  anger,  but  with  cool  de- 
liberation. They  will  run  from  an  angry  or  enraged  master  or  overseer, 
armed  with  a  gun  or  a  pistoJ.  They  regard  all  overseers  who  come  into 
the  field  armed  with  deadly  weapons  as  cowards,  and  all  cowards  have 
great  difl&culty  in  governing  them.  It  is  not  physical  force  which  keeps 
them  in  subjection,  but  the  spiritual  force  of  the  white  man's  will.  One 
unarmed  brave  man  can  manage  a  thousand  by  the  moral  force  of  his 
will  alone,  much  better  than  an  hundred  cowards  with  guns  in  their 
hands.  They  also  require  as  a  right  when  punished,  to  be  punished  witli 
a  switch  or  a  whip,  and  not  with  stick  or  the  fist.  In  this  particular  the 
ethnical  law  of  their  nature  is  diffierent  from  all  other  races  of  men.  It 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  American  Indian.  The  Indian  will 
murder  any  man  who  strikes  him  with  a  switch,  a  cowhide  or  a  whip 
twenty  years  afterwards,  if  he  gets  an  opportunity ;  but  readily  forgives 
and  forgets  blows,  however  severe,  inflicted  on  him  with  the  fist,  a  cudg- 
el or  a  tomahawk.  A  remarkable  ethnological  peculiarity  of  the  prog- 
nathous race  is,  that  any  deserved  punishment,  inflicted  on  them  with  a 
switch,  cowhide  or  whip,  puts  them  into  a  good  humor  with  themselves 
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and  the  executioner  of  the  punishment,  provided  he  manifest  satisfaction 
hy  regarding  the  offence  as  atoned  for. 

The  negro  requires  government  in  every  thing,  the  most  minute.  The 
Indian,  on  the  contrary,  submits  to  government  in  nothing  whatever. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  notice  this  ethnical  law  of  the  red  man. 
[See  his  letter  to  Gihner,  June  7,  1816,  vol.  iv.  page  279 ;  Jefferson's 
Correspondence. "i  "  Every  man  with  them,"  (the  Indians,)  says  Mr. 
Jefferson,  "  is  perfectly  free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations ;  but  if,  in 
doing  this,  he  violates  the  rights  of  another,  he  is  punished  by  the  dis- 
esteem  of  society  or  tomahawked.  Their  leaders  conduct  them  by  the 
influence  of  their  character  only ;  and  they  follow  or  not,  as  they  please, 
him,  of  whose  character  for  wisdom  or  war,  they  have  the  highest  opin- 
ion; but  of  all  things,  they  least  think  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
will  of  one  man."  Whereas,  the  black  man  requires  government  even 
in  his  meat  and  drink,  his  clothing  and  boors  of  repose.  Unless  under 
the  government  of  one  man  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct  to  guide  him, 
he  will  eat  too  much  meat,  and  not  enough  of  bread  and  vegetables ;  he 
will  not  dress  to  suit  the  seasons,  or  kind  of  labor  he  is  engaged  in,  nor 
retire  to  rest  in  due  time  to  get  sufficient  sleep,  but  sit  up  and  doze  by 
the  fire  nearly  all  night.  Nor  will  the  women  undress  the  children  and 
put  them  regularly  to  bed.  Nature  is  no  law  unto  them.  They  let  their 
children  suffer  and  die,  or  unmercifiil.y  abuse  them,  unless  the  white 
man  or  woman  prescribe  rules  in  the  nursery  for  them  to  go  by.  When- 
ever the  white  women  superintend  the  nursery,  whether  the  climate  be 
cold  or  hot,  they  increase  faster  than  any  otiier  people  on  the  globe ;  but 
on  large  plantations,  remote  from  her  influence,  the  negro  population  in- 
variably diminishes,  unless  the  overseer  take  upon  himself  those  duties 
in  the  lying-in  and  nursery  department,  which  on  small  estates  are  atten 
ded  to  by  the  mistress.  She  often  sits  up  at  night  with  sick  children^ 
and  administers  to  their  wants,  when  their  own  mothers  are  nodding  by 
them,  and  would  be  sound  asleep  if  it  were  not  for  her  presence.  The 
care  that  white  women  bestow  on  the  nursery,  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  why  three  hundred  thousand  Africans,  originally  imported  into 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  have  increased  to  four  millions  ;  while 
in  the  British  West  Indies  the  number  imported  exceed,  by  several  mil- 
tions,  the  actual  population.  It  is  also  the  cause,  why  the  small  proprie- 
tors of  negro  property  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
are  able  to  supply  the  loss  on  the  large  Southern  plantations^  which  are 
cut  off  from  the  happy  influence  of  the  presiding  genius  over  ciyiliia. 
tion,  morality  and  population — the  white  woman. 
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The  prognathoos  race  require  governmeDt  also  in  tbeir  religious  exer- 
cises, or  thej  degenerate  into  fanatical  saturnalia.  A  discreet  white  man 
or  woman  should  always  be  present  to  regulate  their  religious  meetings- 
Here  the  investigation  into  the  ethnology  of  the  prognathous  race 
mdst  close,  at  least  for  the  present,  leaving  the  most  interesting  part 
Fetechism,  the  indigenous  religion  of  the  African  tribes,  untouched.  It 
is  the  key  to  the  negro  character — which  is  difficult  to  learn  from  mere 
experience.  Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  them  have  great  trouble 
and  difficulty  in  managing  negroes;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  treat 
them  badly.  If  their  ethnology  was  better  and  more  generally  under- 
stood, their  value  would  be  greatly  increased  and  their  condition,  as  a 
laboring  class,  would  be  more  enviable,  compared  to  the  European  peas- 
ants, than  it  already  is. — -A^.  0.  Med.  db  Surg.  Journal, 


From  the  North  America  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

Adaptation  of  the  Clamp  Button   Sutures  to  Prolapse  of  the  Vagina. 
By  Horatio  R.  Storer,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  W ,  a  servant  of  Dr.  Morland,  was  placed  under 

my  charge  by  that  gentleman  in  the  summer  of  1856. 

June  3d.  Patient  a  widow,  aged  forty-two,  general  health  tolerably 
good,  though  suffers  somewhat  from  dyspepsia.  Has  for  a  long  time  no* 
ticed  pain  in  right  shoulder  and  left  iliac  region,  which  last  has  always 
been  more  or  less  tender  on  pressure.  Ceased  menstruating  she  is  con- 
fident, thirteen  years  since,  at  which  time,  if  her  age  as  given  is  correct, 
she  could  have  been  but  twenty-nine.  Has  seen  no  colored  discharge 
since.  Has  had,  till  of  late,  but  little  Icucorrhoea.  Has  had  but  one 
child,  a  son,  some  twenty  years  ago ;  easy  labor,  but  rapid,  especially  to- 
wards its  close.     Has  never  miscarried. 

Thinks  her  bowels  are  freely  moved  daily.  Urine  passed  with  great 
difficulty,  but  little  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  though  constant  sense  of 
distended  bladder.  Has  noticed  this  symptom  gradually  increasing,  till 
for  past  three  months,  has  found  it  unbearable.  A  great  sense  of  fullness 
and  distention  in  vagina,  which  at  its  mouth  is  blocked  by  a  projecting 
mass.  This  by  its  size  and  sensitiveness  seriously  impedes  walking,  and 
at  other  times  often  causes  severe  pain,  particularly  when  rising  up  and 
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sittiog  down.  Some  pain  in  back,  and  sensation  of  dragging  in  loins.  Is 
confident  she  has  prolapsus  uteri.  Has  never  allowed  an  examination  by 
a  physician. 

Chest  auscultated  and  percussed  ;  its  organs  healthy. 

Upon  examination,  abdomen  of  ordinary  size  and  fullness ;  no  tender- 
ness on  pressure  except  over  left  ovary,  as  she  had  stated.  Yagina  found 
completely  filled  by  a  large  and  fluctuating  tumor,  at  once  increased  by 
coughing  or  forcing  down,  or  by  rising  to  the  feet ;  behind  this  the  finger 
passed  readily,  uterus  being  perfectly  in  place.  Vaginal  gap  large,  pe- 
rineum almost  entirely  effaced.  Rectum,  supposed  by  her  empty,  was 
found  by  the  finger  in  vagina  crammed  with  hardened  fseces  so  as  closely  to 
simulate  carcinoma,  til!  firm  pressure  produced  their  characteristic  oede- 
matous  feel.  The  free  action  of  an  enema,  which  was  attended  by  vom- 
iting and  syncope,  made  the  diagnosis  more  certain,  and  a  catheter  easi- 
ly emptied  the  prolapsed  and  distended  bladder.  A  little  fleshy  protu- 
berance, size  of  a  bean,  behind  meatus  and  on  urethra,  but  external  to  it  • 
this  would  have  seemed  like  an  urethral  pouch  from  dilatation,  could  the 
catheter  have  been  made  to  enter  it.  The  patient  entered  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  on  June  8th,  and  was  then  seen  by  my  colleagues,  Drs.  Read 
and  Dupee.  To  the  fleshy  tubercle  above  described,  which  she  had  often 
inspected  and  been  greatly  troubled  by  in  mind,  I  applied  a  ligature,  on 
June  17th,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Read  ;  it  was  once  subsequently 
tightened,  and  came  away  on  the  7th  day.  From  the  time  of  her  en- 
trance a  doubly-curved  catheter  with  a  flexible  tube  attached  was  retained 
in  the  bladder,  and  plugs  of  lint  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  tannin, 
as  advised  by  Dr.  Fordyce  Baker  of  New  York,  for  prolapsed  uterus, 
were  kept  in  the  vagina  night  and  day.  She  was  put  on  simple  tonics 
with  house  diet,  and  rapidly  improved  in  spirits,  the  displacement  daily 
diminishing  in  extent.  She  was  at  all  times  disposed  to  despond,  fre- 
quently had  her  sleep  broken  by  incubus,  and  on  June  12th  she  got  a 
slight  attack  of  diarrhoea,  but  this  was  easily  checked. 

On  the  25th  of  June  she  was  discharged  much  improved. 

Re-entered  the  hospital  on  July  26th. 

Has  continued  tonics  till  present  time.  General  Health  better.  Has 
found  much  relief  from  the  absence  of  the  mass  removed  by  ligature, 
but  complains  that  the  fulness  at  vulva,  dysuria,  and  difficulty  in  walking 
have  returned.  Upon  examination  bladder  found  again  down.  Will  nofc 
allow  pessary,  whether  of  India-rubber,  pig's  bladder,  or  aught  else.  Is 
satisfied  that  all  other  means  are  but  palliative,  and  begs  if  any  opera- 
tion can  give  chance  of  relief  that  it  may  be  performed. 
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The  procedure  recommended  and  practiced  with  success  by  Mr-.Brown , 
of  London,  was,  therefore,  decided  on,  with  certain  modifications  sug- 
gested to  me  a  short  time  previously  by  my  friend  Dr.  Marion  Sims  of 
New  York. 

July  27th.  Low  diet.  Pill  of  oxgall,  grs.  x.,  to-night  and  to-mor- 
row  night. 

July  29th.  Bowels  cleared  by  an  enema  in  forenoon.  Proceed  to 
operate  at  4  P.  M.  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Bead,  the  patient  having 
been  etherized.  Strips  of  mucous  membrane,  an  inch  in  length  by  half  an 
inch  in  breadth,  were  first  pared  away  on  each  side  just  within  and  paral- 
lel to  the  nymphse,  their  edges  being  brought  together  by  two  linen 
stitches.  Then  beginning  just  posteriorly  to  the  lower  margin  of  these 
patches,  the  membrane  was  freely  dissected  up  and  removed,  in  shape  of 
horse-shoe,  and  entirely  around  the  posterior  fourchctte  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  an  inch  within  the  vagina.  This  having  been  done,  ligatures  of  sil- 
ver wire,  three  in  number,  were  introduced,  secured  upon  perforated 
German-silver  quills,  and  clamped  tightly  by  shot. 

Very  little  blood  was  lost,  and  the  patient  slept  quietly  through  the 
operation. 

Sims'  catheter  having  been  introduced  and  patient  put  upon  her  side, 
sol.  morphisB,  gtt.  xx.,  were  administered,  morphise  sulphat.,  gr.  i,  in- 
troduced as  suppository,  and  a  wet  compress  applied  to  the  wound. 

10  p.  M.     Comfortable. 

July  80th.  Slept  but  little  last  night;  disturbed  by  restless  infant  in  next 
room,  and  besides  made  effort  ta  keep  awake  lest  she  should  disturb  liga- 
tures. No  pain ;  pube  not  raised ;  no  tenderness  of  abdomen.  Thighs 
to  be  kept  together  by  napkin  round  knees  and  ankles,  unless  patient 
complains.  Ice  to  be  freely  given,  opiates  and  suppository  as  required, 
and  dressing  continued  to  the  wound.     Thin  gruel  sparingly. 

July  31st.  Comfortable  night.  Complains  at  times  of  flatulence ; 
this  relieved  by  opiate  and  carminative.  Urine  profuse ;  skin  cool ;  very 
little  heat  about  pudenda ;  pulse  quiet.     In  evening  slight  nausea. 

August  1st.  Complains  greatly  of  flatulence.  Abdomen  hardly  en- 
larged. Violent  retching  at  times,  with  expulsive  efibrts  to  empty  rec- 
tum ;  these  not  controlled  by  suppository.  Bepeat  carminative,  apply 
sinapism,  and  subsequently  poppy  fomentations  to  abdomen. 

At  3  p.  M.,  distress  increasing,  passed  hollow  bougie  into  rectum,  with 
escape  of  much  fetid  gas,  and  instant  relief. 

At  7  P.  M.,  complaining  of  general  soreness  of  limbs;  removed  to 
softer  mattress,  and  at  10  p.  m.  felt  perfectly  at  ease. 
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August  2d.  Slept  quietly  till  3.30  a.m.,  when  had  profuse  watery  and 
horribly  offensive  fdBcal  discharge,  attended  with  escape  of  but  lit  le  free 
flatus,  and  no  pain.  Complains  of  still  further  desire,  so  passed  bougie 
and  drew  off  much  more  fluid  of  similar  character.  Ordered  chalk  mix- 
ture wieh  laudanum,  catechu  and  charcoal,  to  be  given  as  required. 
Wound  healthy.  Pulse  quiet;  as  yet  has  never  exceeded  84.  No  ten- 
derness of  abdomen  ;  some  faintness  and  hiccough. 

At  night  dejections  continuing,  ordered  brandy  ^i.  every  half-hour ; 
and,  alternating  with  a  pill  of  two  grains  of  tannin  and  one  of  opium, 
3i.  of  powdered  charcoal  in  boiled  milk  ;  one  of  the  two  every  hour  and 
a  half. 

August  3d.  Had  ten  dejections  yesterday  and  five  last  night,  offensive 
and  containing  blood.  Very  low  throughout  day,  and  allowed  to  see 
clergyman.  Pulse,  which  had  flagged  for  last  twenty-four  hours,  begins 
to  come  up  toward  night.  Now  learn  that  four  hours  before  operation, 
and  contrary  to  strict  orders  that  diet  should  be  low,  simple,  and  prepar- 
atory, which  orders  the  matron  had  endeavored  rigidly  to  enforce,  patient 
got  access  to  and  devoured  several  mouthfuls  of  lobster,  for  which  she 
had  always  insatiable  longing. 

August  4th.  Diarrhoea  still  continues  ;  five  dejections  yesterday  and 
two  last  night;  much  the  same  in  character,  but  beginning  to  show  the 
charcoal  and  to  lose  their  foetor ;  still  much  blood,  and  at  intervals  flatus. 
Now  allowed  to  pass  water  herself,  but  in  recumbent  posture.  Slept  most 
of  night.  At  8  A.  M.  transient  flush  from  stimulants;  pulse  ISO.  At 
10  A.  M.  pulse  110,  skin  quite  cool,  respiration  hurried,  much  hiccough 
and  sighing ;  gets  but  little  sleep.  Discotitinue  charcoal  and  substitute 
wine  whey  and  wine  with  arrowroot,  for  brandy.  Pills  as  before,  every 
three  hours.  Slight  but  not  unhealthy  looking  purulent  discharge  from 
wound ;  no  heat ;  no  foetor. 

August  5th.  Patient  feebler;  diarrhoea  continuing,  five  dejections 
during  night.  Was  put  last  evening  on  sulphate  of  copper,  half  a  grain 
every  two  hours,  without  apparent  effect ;  therefore  substitute  for  each 
dose  three  grains  of  subacetate  of  lead. 

Has  had  for  past  forty-eight  hours  after  every  dejection,  the  ordinary 
starch  and  laudanum  enema,  instead  of  which  now  gets  one  containing  a 
scruple  and  a  half  of  tannin  ;  this  given  every  half  hour  if  not  retained. 

The  matron  of  the  hospital  had  also  been  suffering  for  two  days  with 
dysenteric  symptoms,  bloody  stools,  tenesmus,  c&c,  the  effect  of  close  at- 
tendance upon  this  patient ;  treated  by  Dr.  Eead. 

9  V.  M.     From  twelve  to  fifteen  dejections  during  day,  many  of  them 
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inyoluntary,  their  odor  less  fetid ;  some  tenesmus.  Injections  last  ordered 
not  retained ;  their  strength  to  be  doubled.  Some  little  tendency  to  de- 
lirium this  evening,  and  subsultus  tendinum.  Pulse  for  last  tbirtj-six 
hours  about  120.     Great  despondency. 

August  6th.  Weaker.  Discharges  inyoluntary,  seven  last  night.  In* 
jections  not  retained ;  add  to  each,  cupri.  sulph.  grs.  iss.  All  medicine 
by  mouth  to  be  discontinued,  and  beef-tea  freely  given. 

Enema  retained  from  9.30  to  1.30 ;  after  this  discharges  returning  as 
before.  Beef-tea  greatly  relished,  though  tongue  quite  dry.  Resume 
last  pills  at  night. 

August  8th.  Yesterday  and  to-day  much  as  before ;  discharges  fre* 
quent,  and  with  much  blood  and  mucus.     Pulse  106. 

August  9th.  No  discharge  from  11.30  a.  M.  to  4.30  p  m.  Disposed 
to  sleep,  and  stupid ;  opium  diminished  by  one-half. 

August  10th.  Two  discharges  last  night,  more  faecal  in  character. 
Weather  the  past  week  very  adverse ;  wet,  cold,  and  lowering. 

August  11th.  Pulse  down  to  100  ;  brighter.  Sutures  removed  to-day. 
Small  and  sharply  marked  slough  under  right  quill,  wound  itself  seem- 
ing to  have  nearly  healed ;  dressed  with  diluted  liq.  sodae  chlorinat.  In 
passing  suppository  yesterday,  rectum  carefully  examined  and  found  un- 
affected.    No  dejection  from  XI  yesterday  morning  till  10  to-night. 

August  12th.  Two  dejections  during  night,  in  color,  consistence,  and 
odor  more  faecal ;  none  to-day.  Evidently  failing,  though  rallies  at  times. 
Discontinue  all  medicine  and  give  stimulants  with  care. 

August  13th.  Very  low  at  7  A.  M.  Kallied  at  9,  and  then  nearly  as 
for  past  three  days.  Has  had  no  rigor  since  operation.  At  4.30  p.  m. 
the  sphincters  were  relaxed,  urine  and  faeces  were  profusely  passed,  and 
at  6  she  died. 

A  woman  having  just  been  confined  in  next  room,  and  there  being  no 
dead-house  attached  to  the  hospital,  an  autopsy  was  not  made. 

The  patient  was  seen  during  her  sickness  by  Drs.  Read,  Dupce,  and 
Storer,  Sen.,  in  consultation ;  by  Dr.  Morland  and  by  Dr.  Oliver. 

Case  n. — Mrs.  Mary  C,  aged  thirty-five,  was  delivered  on  Dec.  5th, 
1856,  by  a  midwife,  who  used  much  violence  toward  the  elose  of  the  ItL* 
bor,  the  pains  being  very  slight.  Child  a  boy,  of  moderate  size.  The 
patient  had  previously  been  confined  but  once,  ten  years  previous,  of  a 
girl,  and  had  never  miscarried. 

I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  on  Dec.,  23d,  eighteen  days  subsequent  to 
her  confinement.  At  that  time  a  laceration  of  the  perineum  was  found^ 
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extending  completely  to  the  sphincter  ani,  and  a  little  beyond  it  on  one 
side;  its  edges  much  swollen,  sore,  and  excessively  sensitive  to  the  touch. 
Suppuration  profuse.  Much  flatus  passed  during  the  examination.  Urine 
under  control.     Profuse  Diarrhoea.     Nursing,  though  but  little  milk. 

On  Feb.  4th,  1857,  a  careful  examination  was  again  made.  No  re- 
storation of  the  perineum  had  taken  place,  the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
much  enlarged,  protruding  like  hemorrhoids,  and  the  patient  was  com- 
plaining oi  great  bearing  down. 

Objection  being  made  by  her  to  the  necessary  operation,  a  perineal, 
bandage  was  advised  and  worn  for  the  ensuing  four  months,  with  but  par- 
tial relief.  By  this  the  protrusion  of  the  vaginal  walls  had  so  increased, 
both  laterally  and  pusteriorly,  that  the  patient  returned  to  me  at  the  Eus- 
tis  Street  Dispensary,  to  request  a  radical  cure.  This  was  accordingly  at  - 
tempted  on  June  8  th,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.    Hay  ward  of  Roxbury. 

Operation  at  3  p.  m.,  patient  having  been  prepared  by  a  several  days' 
course  of  ox-gall.  She  was  etherized,  put  on  her  back  as  for  lithotomy, 
the  dissections  made  as  in  the  former  case,  save  that  those  anteriorly 
were  omitted  as  here  unnecessary,  and  the  silver  wires  were  passed.  In- 
stead, however,  of  being  fastened  to  metal  quills  their  ends  were  passed 
through  a  leaden  shield,  as  recommended  by  Bozeman,  of  Alabama,  for 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  and  were  tightly  clamped  upon  it  by  shot.  This 
shield  or  ^^  button''  was  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by  a  half-inch  in 
breadth,  and  was  oval  in  form.  The  treatment  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  operation  was  as  in  the  former  case,  .with  the  addition  of  confining 
the  legs  in  a  more  immoveable  position,  by  attaching  the  heels  to  a  belt 
around  the  waist.     Water  dressings  were  alone  applied. 

No  unpleasant  symptom  intervened,  and  on  the  ]4th,  six  days  after 
operation,  the  button  was  removed.  Union  firm  and  complete.  No  sup- 
puration from  beside  wires.  On  the  next  day  and  following  day,  the 
wires  were  removed.  On  the  16th,  a  profuse  and  painful  dejection,  with- 
out at  all  disturbing  the  integrity  of  the  adhesions. 

June  i7th.  Felt  so  well  that  she  has  been  up  to-day,  contrary  to  or- 
ders, and  has  used  active  exertion.  Last  night  loosed  the  guards  from 
her  knees,  and  waking  up  in  fright  suddenly  spread  her  thighs  apart, 
causing,  however,  but  a  slight  notch  at  the  anterior  edge  of  cicatrix. 

June  22d.  Parts  firm  and  tough;  union  to  full  depth  of  wound; 
perineum  of  normal  extent.  Patient  finds  bearing  down  gone,  and  ex- 
presses herself  to  be  as  comfortable  when  on  feet  as  before  accident 

For  some  time  subsequently,  micturition  continued  frequent  and  pain- 
ful, especially  after  over-fatigue ;  but  this  yielded  in  great  measure  to 
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simple  treatmeDt.  Oct.  10th,  four  months  after  operation,  on  examina- 
tion for  the  ordinary  irritable  tumor  of  the  meatus,  the  perineum  was 
found  still  perfect.  The  local  discomfort  was  gone ;  the  patient  was 
cured. 

Case  I.,  though  fatal,  furnished  rather  ground  in  favor  of  than  against 
the  operation  performed.  It  was  matter  of  no  little  regret  to  me  at  the 
time  thsit  post-mortem  dissection  seemed  unjustifiable,  especially  as  I  had 
been  strongly  dissuaded  from  operating  by  a  friend  who  had  just  refused 
the  attempt  to  a  patient  of  his  own ;  but  so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  the 
condition  of  the  wound,  from  the  outset  to  the  very  end,  the  absence  of 
local  symptoms,  the  extent  to  which  adhesion  seemed  to  have  taken  place, 
the  apparently  insufficient  cause  from  this  source  for  the  dysentery,  the 
apparently  more  than  sufficient  cause  for  it  from  another,  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  had  the  patient  obeyed  orders,  she  would  not  only 
have  lived,  but  been  cured. 

The  case  is  published  on  the  ground  so  seldom  heeded,  that  where  suc- 
cessful cases  have  been  reported,  the  surgeon  is  bound  to  withhold  no 
failure,  especially  when  attended  by  death. 

Case  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  was  successful  from  the  outset;  and  this, 
too,  though  under  apparently  less  favorable  circumstances  than  the  other. 
Of  a  naturally  much  more  irritable,  and  restless  temperament,  nursing 
throughout  her  confinement  to  bed,  over- anxious  about  the  child  and  the 
success  of  the  operation,  this  patient  seemed  much  more  likely  to  go 
wrong. 

In  neither  case  was  that  course  taken — entire  division  of  the  sphinc- 
ter ani — so  strongly  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Brown  as  all  important  to  success. 
I  believe  that  with  the  old  quill  suture  it  is  an  unnecessary,  unscientific, 
and  cruel  application,  and  that  with  the  modifications  of  suture  here  adop- 
ted it  becomes  unjustifiable.  With  Mr.  Brown's  other  suggestions  as  to 
the  nature  and  general  treatment  of  both  this  and  cystocele,  typical  cases 
of  each  of  which  have  been  here  presented,  one  cannot  too  fully  concur. 

The  above  cases  so  far  as  they  go,  may  serve  to  show  the  adaptability  of 
the  two  new  sutures,  now  so  celebrated  in  connection  with  vesico-vaginal 
fistula,  to  the  operation  for  lacerated  perineum.  The  old  quill  suture, 
however  used,  whether  with  ligaturts  of  hemp  or  silk,  or  the  less  irrita- 
ting ones  of  silver  or  lead,  secured  by  twisting,  had  always  this  advan- 
tage, that  however  closely  the  deeper  portions  of  the  wound  were  brought 
into  contact,  its  upper  edges  would  necessarily  gape  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree ;  an  evil  requiring  and  yet  not  fully  overcome  by  the  interrupted 
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Buture  between  the  quills.  The  sabstitution  in  practice  of  Sims'  clamp 
proved,  as  I  had  expected,  to  be  attended  with  certain  advantages;  bat 
these  have  been  far  excelled  by  the  button  of  Bozeman,  which  for  neat- 
ness, simplicity,  completeness  of  action,  and  ease  of  application,  I  have 
found  everything  that  could  be  desired. 


Commanicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  os  Femoris, 

Messes.  Editoks. — ^In  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery^  No.  4,  Vol.  I.,  October,  1827,  I  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of 
the  cervix  femoris  within  the  capsular  ligament,  in  which  there  was  a 
perfect  cure ;  and  as  an  opportunity  has  since  been  obtained  of  an  exam- 
ination of  the  fracture,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  uointeresting,  es- 
pecially to  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  to  republish  in  part  the 
case,  with  the  views  then  taken,  together  with  the  appearances  on  a  j>o»/- 
mortcm  examination. 

This  patient  was  a  man  of  feeble  constitution,  aet.  52,  who  on  July 
22d,  fell  in  a  saw  mill,  from  a  height  of  16  feet,  and  struck  on  the  left 
thigh  and  trochanter.  When  he  was  raised,  the  leg  stood  at  an  angle  of 
about  40  degrees  from  the  body,  but  it  was  immediately  brought  into 
place  by  an  assistant.  On  exammation  a  few  hours  after  the  accident, 
the  foot  and  the  knee  were  found  everted,  the  limb  was  slightly  shorteaecl, 
but  could  easily  be  brought  to  its  natural  length,  there  was  a  sensible  al* 
teration  in  the  position  of  the  trochanter  mnjor,  and  when  the  patient 
was  directed  to  bear  on  the  aflfectcd  limb,  it  gave  him  great  pain  in  the 
region  of  thi  trochanter  minor.  The  nature  of  the  accident  was  made 
known,  and  constant  extension  for  at  least  ninety  days  recommended. 
Objections  were  made  by  the  patient  to  any  appliances,  more  particularly 
on  account  of  a  pectoral  affection,  which  rendered  a  recumbent  position 
uncomfortable  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  and  also  in  the  hope 
that  the  accident  might  not  be  of  so  serious  a  character  as  represented. 

The  limb  was  placed  in  the  most  comfortable  position,  and  directions 
were  given  the  patient  to  remain  as  quiet  as  posible.  On  the  5th  day  it 
had  contracted  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  e version  of  the  foot  and 
knee  was  greater  than  on  the  day  of  the  accident.  By  steady  extension 
it  could  be  brought  to  its  natural  length,  but  when  this  was  removed  it 
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would  readily  contract  again  with  a  slight  jerk,  and  an  increase  of  pain ; 
this  was  greatly  aggravated  by  rotation  inward.  There  was  but  iittle 
swelling  or  external  inflammation  about  the  joint. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  views  and  treatment  in  cases  of  this  character  were 
examined,  and  made  known  to  the  patient,  together  with  the  reasons  why 
they  should  not  be  adopted  as  a  rule  of  practice.  Mechanical  appliances 
were  instituted,  and  for  seventy  days  constant  extension  as  the  circum- 
stances indicated ;  after  which,  permission  was  given  to  sit  Up  more  or 
less,  and  move  the  limb  with  the  greatest  care  without  bearing  any  weight 
on  it.  In  about  four  weeks  after  the  limb  was  taken  out  of  the  appara- 
tus, he  began  to  walk  with  a  cane,  and  shortly  after  recovered  entirely, 
without  any  shortening  or  apparent  e version  of  the  foot  or  knee. 

For  a  description  of  the  apparatus  and  its  mode  of  application,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  full  report  of  the  case. 

This  patient  died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  nine  years  after  the  accident ; 
and  upon  examination,  the  neck  of  the  os  fsmoris  was  found  to  have 
been  fractured  transversely  near  the  head,  and  firmly  united  with  ossifio 
union,  somewhat  shortened  and  enlarged.  A  small  spiculum  of  bone, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  one-fourth  wide,,  lying  near  the  cervix, 
seemed  to  grow  out  from  that  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  fracture  belong- 
ing to  the  shaft.  No  considerations  could  induce  friends  to  let  me  have  this 
specimen  for  the  benefit  of  science. 

Whether  this  is  the  first  well-attested  case  in  this  country  of  a  perfect 
cure  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  I 
am  not  able  to  say;  but  it  is  believed  that  no  one  questioned  the  sound- 
ness of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  views  upon  this  subject  until  this  case  was  re- 
ported. This  eminent  surgeon  objected  to  making  mechanical  appliances 
in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  os  femoris  within  the  capsular  ligament — 
1st,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  constant  extension;  2d, 
of  making  lateral  compression ;  3d,  that  bony  union  never  took  place 
when  the  fracture  was  within  the  capsular  ligament.  In  answer  to  these 
views,  it  was  considerd  that  constant  extension  could  be  maintained,  and 
had  been,  in  the  case  above  reported,  and  that  lateral  compression  could 
be  carried  to  any  extent  which  the  nature  of  the  case  required.  Sir  Aat- 
ley's  third  objection,  that  bony  union  could  not  take  place  when  the  frac- 
ture was  within  the  capsular  ligament,  because  "  the  neck  and  head  of 
the  bone  are  supplied  with  blood  from  the  periosteum  of  the  cervix,  and 
the  reflected  membrane  which  covers  it,  and  that  when  the  bone  is  frac- 
tured, if  the  periosteum  be  torn  through,  and  the  reflected  membrane 
broken,  to  which  there  can  be  but  very  rare  exceptions,  all  the  means  of 
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ossific  action  are,  in  consequence  of  such  fractare  and  laceration,  neoessa- 
rily  destroyed  in  the  head  of  the  bone/'  required  a  more  full  considera- 
tion. 

It  was  contended  that  the  whole  cavity  of  the  joint  was  surrounded 
with  the  synovial  membrane,  which  was  reflected  over  the  neck  and  head 
of  the  bone ;  that  the  bone  is  kept  in  place  by  strong  ligaments ;  that 
the  periosteum  does  not  cover  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  that  portion  with- 
in the  capsular  ligament ;  that  the  vessels  which  enter  into  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  to  form  the  round  ligament,  and  nourish  the  head  of  the 
bone,  are  reflected  from  the  acetabulum  over  the  round  ligament  to  the 
head  of  the  bone,  as  well  as  from  the  neck,  and  that  they  inosculate  with 
each  other.  In  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris,  the  reflected  membrane  may 
be  broken,  but  the  means  of  ossific  action  are  not  destroyed,  as  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  nourished  from  vessels  that  pass  from  the  acetabulum  over 
the  ligamentum  teres,  which  keeps  up  its  vitality.  The  same  process  which 
forms  the  bones  in  the  foDtus,  and  promotes  their  growth  and  hardness, 
is  carried  on  to  unite  them  when  fractured.  This  is  retarded  or  facili- 
tated according  to  circumstances.  The  situation  of  the  fracture  may 
render  it  slow,  or  old  age  and  an  impaired  constitution  may  entirely  sus- 
pend it,  in  parts  endowed  with  a  low  degree  of  sensibility  and  vital  ac- 
tion ;  but  in  a  good  constitution,  when  the  broken  extremities  are  reduced 
and  kept  in  contact  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  ossific  union  will  usually 
take  place. 

If  parts  destitute  of  periosteum  cannot  be  united  with  bony  union,  as 
is  contended,  we  are  led  to  inquire  by  what  action  the  extremities  of  sev- 
eral of  the  bones  are  formed,  as  of  the  femur,  the  olecranon  process  of 
the  ulna,  and  the  capsular  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  Does  not  the  same 
action  produce  the  extremities  of  the  bones  that  forms  the  other  parts, 
differing  only  in  degree,  thereby  requiring  a  longer  time  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  bony  matter  ?  And  will  it  not  as  certainly  unite  them  when  they 
are  fractured  ?  If  parts  separated  from  the  system,  as  the  nose,  ears  and 
fingers,  can  be  united,  and  do  well ;  if  the  spur  of  the  cock  can  be  trans- 
planted into  the  comb  and  thrive — can  there  be  any  inconsistency  in 
believing  that  in  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  there  remains  sufficient 
vitality  and  natural  action  to  repair  the  injury. 

It  was  also  observed  that  the  experiments  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  were  not 
conclusive,  nor  to  be  relied  upon,  because  they  were  made  upon  animals, 
and  could  not  be  treated  upon  the  correct  principles  of  surgery  ]  that  it 
was  impossible  to  produce  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  in 
an  animal,  nnd  treat  it  so  as  to  admit  of  ossific   union,  and  therefore  all 
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such  ezperimente  were  only  calculated  to  mislead,  and  should  not  be  re- 
lied upon  in  establishing  principles  of  practice.  From  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  hip-joint  in  the  human  subject,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  ossific  union  would  take  place  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone,  when  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  accident  and  con- 
dition of  the  parts  affected. 

Since  the  above  case  was  reported,  many  fine  specimens  of  union  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  have  been  collected,  and  the  principle  seems  to  be 
well  established  that  ossific  union  may  be  expected  in  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  when  all  the  indications 
are  met. 

It  might  be  well  to  enquire  why  so  few  cases  of  this  character  are 
cured,  and  so  many  abandoned  to  die,  or  become  cripples  for  life.  Most 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are  in  old  people,  or  those  with  an 
impaired  constitution,  who  are  considered  unable  to  bear  the  long  con- 
finement necessary  to  insure  ossific  union,  and  who  would  be  better  treated 
with  reference  to  making  them  as  comfortable  as  possible  j  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  many  are  left,  who  by  judicious  treatment  might  receive  per- 
manent cures.  With  our  present,  improved  appliances,  every  indication 
can  be  answered,  and  the  long  confinement  necessary  to  a  cure  made 
quite  easy. 

In  fractures  in  parts  with  a  low  degree  of  sensibility,  or  where  ossific 
action  does  not  readily  take  place,  the  treatment  should  be  the  more  care- 
fully attended  to. 

The  sooner  after  the  accident  the  bones  arc  placed  in  opposition  and 
maintained  there,  the  greater  probability  of  avoiding  that  inflammation 
in  the  cavity  of  the  joint  which  produces  a  superabundance  of  synovia, 
which  so  often  prevents  the  deposition  of  ossific  matter. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  every  case,  however  favorable,  there  is  an 
increased  secretion  of  synovial  fluid ;  but  if  lateral  compression  be  per- 
fectly maintained,  so  as  to  keep  the  fractured  extremities  in  contact,  ab- 
sorption will  take  place,  and  bony  matter  be  deposited  in  due  time.  In 
treating  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  lateral  compression.  The  limb  may  be 
brought  down  to  its  natural  length  in  transverse  fractures,  and  yet  the 
ends  of  the  bones  may  not  coaptate ;  and,  furthermore,  if  lateral  com- 
pression is  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  broken  extremities  so  firmly  together 
that  the  acetabulum  will  roll  on  the  head  of  the  bone  when  the  body  is 
raised,  leaving  the  fractured  extremities  perfectly  at  rest,  then  the   head 
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of  the  boD6  will  be  carried  forward  with  the  aoetabolam,  and  break  up  all 
onion  that  may  have  commenced. 

As  the  broken  surfaces  are  rough,  thej  may  be  brought  into  perfect 
opposition  and  maintained,  so  that  all  necessary  movements  of  the  body 
may  be  made  without  endangering  displacement.  Whenever  the  body 
is  to  be  moved  in  the  least,  the  lateral  compression  should  be  correspond- 
ingly iocroased.  Our  appliances  must  be  so  perfectly  arranged  that  every 
indication  in  the  case  may  be  fully  answered,  or  we  shall  have  no  hope  of 
effectiog  bony  union. 

In  addition  to  mechanical  appliances,  and  attention  to  the  comfort  c^ 
the  patient,  the  general  system  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Some 
patients  will  require  depletion  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen ;  while  oth- 
ers must  be  treated  with  tonics,  stimulants  and  a  generous  diet. 

If  perfect  extension  be  kept  up  for  a  few  weeks,  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  will  be  so  much  overcome  that  the  patient  will  suffer  but  lit- 
tle from  it;  but  lateral  compression  should  not  be  omitted  at  any  time 
until  permanent  union  has  taken  place.  The  least  motion  in  the  frac- 
tured extremities  may  break  up  provisional  callus,  and  entirely  destroy 
the  recuperative  power  in  the  parts.  Whenever  lateral  compression  is 
abandoned,  if  union  has  not  taken  place,  the  inclination  of  the  limb  to 
rotation  outward  will  most  assuredly  displace  the  bones,  so  as  to  prevent 
ossific  union.     We  have  seen  cases  which  seemed  to  be  of  this  character. 

The  difference  between  treating  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  and  common  fracture,  is  very  great.  While  in  the  one  case  union 
readily  takes  place,  and  sometimes  without  surgical  aid,  in  the  other  it  is 
effected  only  by  the  most  careful  treatment. 

Before  undertaking  to  manage  a  case  of  this  description,  the  surgeon 
should  well  consider  whether  he  has  skill,  and  appliances  to  fully  meet 
every  indication,  or  he  should  attempt  nothing.  It  is  better  to  ''  own 
up  at  once,''  than  to  fail  for  the  want  of  those  means  without  which  we 
cannot  expect  success. 

P.  SPALDING,  M.  D. 

HaverhUl,  N.  K,  Feb.  ^th,  1858. 
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Extracts  From   (he   Records  of  The  Boston   Society  for  Medical  Im- 
provement.   By  F.  E.  Oliver,  M.  J).,  Secretary. 

Tubular  Pregnancy. — In  reference  to  the  case  mentioned  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Society,  by  Dr.  Hooker,  Dr.  H.  stated  that  he  was  guid- 
ed in  his  diagnosis  by  the  case  of  tubular  pregnancy  reported  in  April 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  which  occurred  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Brooks,  of 
the  State  Aims-House  at  Monson — (Sec  Journal,  Vol.  LVI.,  p.  378). 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  cases  subsequently  referred  to  by  Dr.  Jackson, 
and  following  that  report,  that  this  is  the  second  instance  in  which  the 
practitioner  was  materially  aided  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  by 
the  previous  report  of  a  similar  case;  a  fact  illustrative,  as  Dr.  Jack, 
son  remarks,  of  the  practical  importance  and  benefit  to  the  profession,  of 
medical  associations. 

Dec.  l4th. — Bronzed  Skin ;  Atrophy  of  the  Supra-renal  Capsules. — 
Dr.  Hodges  said  that  a  subject  had  been  received  for  the  dissecting-room, 
from  one  of  the  public  institutions,  which  presented  a  very  striking 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  at  once  suggesting  the  melasma  Addisonii. — 
The  fore  arms  and  the  genitals  were  the  most  strongly  marked.  The 
spots  were  irregular  but  distinct  in  outline,  reminding  one  of  the 
changes  sometimes  observed  in  the  negro.  The  skin  of  the  face,  legs 
and  abdomen  was  also  discolored,  but  in  a  less  degree.  The  surface 
of  the  skin  wns  natural,  not  having  a  scaly  or  furfuraceous  appear- 
ance.    There  was  an  old  reducible  hernia  on  the  right  side. 

On  examination,  no  disease  was  found,  to  account  for  his  death  — 
The  kidneys  were  healthy;  the  capsules  of  half  their  normal  size,  the 
right  weighing  3G,  and  the  left  44,  grains.  Their  appearance  was  cer- 
tainly not  that  usually  noticed  in  dissecting-room  subjects;  although 
it  cannfot  be  said  that  they  were  diseased. 

With  regard  to  the  previous  history  of  the  person,  Dr.  H.  stated 
that  he  was  from  the  country,  and  aged  about  75.  He  was  registered 
in  the  books  of  the  institution  as  ^'insane.''  He  was  never  admitted 
to  the  Hospital,  as  he  complained  of  nothing  but  debility;  but  was 
put  into  the  ''  old  man's''  ward,  so  called,  and  allowed  to  lie  in  bed  when 
80  inclined.  He  died,  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  one  week  after  his  admis' 
sion  to  the  institution. 

Dr.  H.  remarked  that  debility  and  cerebral  disturbance  were  the 
two  most  marked  symptoms  of  bronze  dlseaee,  and  regretted  that  the  symp. 
toms  of  death  in  tiiis  case  were  not  recorded. 

Dec.    28th. — Bronzed   Skin;   the  Supra-renal   Capsules  apparently 
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normal. — Dr.  Hodges  showed  the  skin  of  the  sorotam,  the  sapra-renal 
capsules,  and  portions  of  the  peritoneum^  from  a  dissecting-room  subject. 
The  case  was  one  of  discoloration  of  the  skin,  similar  to  that  above  re- 
ported by  Dr.  H.  The  discoloration  was  not  so  marked  as  in  the  pre- 
vious instance,  except  of  the  skin  about  the  genitals,  where  it  was  very 
striking.  About  the  face,  arms  and  neck,  it  was  also  sufficiently  marked 
to  at  once  attract  attention. 

The  subject  was  considered  an  old  man  at  the  institution  from  which 
he  came,  but,  with  the  exception  of  gray  hair  and  baldness,  there  were 
none  of  the  characteristics  usually  noticed  in  old  subjects.  The  teeth 
were  sound;  the  muscles  remarkably  well  developed  and  free  from 
fat;  the  skin  was  unwrinkled,  and  the  subject  was  considered  a  remarka- 
bly good  one.  Death  was  said  to  have  resulted  from  "old  age  and  gene 
ral  debility;"  there  being  no  evidence  of  any  disease. 

On  examination,  the  viscera  wore  found  sufficiently  natural,  and  the 
supra-renal  capsules  healthy.  The  discoloration  of  the  serous  surfa- 
ces figured  by  Addison,  were  well  shown  upon  the  peritoneum;  the  mes- 
entery, appendices  epiploicse  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  some  parts  of 
the  peritoneum  covering  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  being  well 
sprinkled  with  black  specks  not  unlike  '^fly-blows'* 

Jan.  11th,  1858. — Cancer  of  the  Breasty  from  a  nursing  Woman, — 
Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  showed  the  specimen,  which  displayed  the  ducts 
filled  with  milk. 

Dr.  W.  said  that  the  patient  labored  under  an  accumulation  of  misfor- 
tunes seldom  falling  to  the  lot  of  one  person.  She  bad  been  confined  to 
her  bed  for  a  fortnight,  from  the  excessive  pain  and  constitutional  distur- 
bance of  the  cancer.  She  was  in  a  starving  condition.  She  was  nurs- 
ing one  child,  and  six  months  gone  with  another.  Her  husband  was  in 
a  consumption ;  and  the  day  after  she  entered  the  Hospital  her  eldest  son 
was  brought  in  with  a  fractured  leg.  The  operation  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, a  palliative  one,  and  thus  far  had  afforded  her  entire  relief.  Some 
facts  of  this  woman's  history  are  interesting,  and,  at  his  request,  Mr. 
Stickoey,  the  surgical  house  pupil,  had  put  them  together. 

Catherine  McKenly,  aged  43 ;  is  of  large  frame,  and  says  sho  was 
strong  and  robust,  and  never  had  a  sick  day  until  the  present  time. — 
Had  been  in  America  23  years.  Came  over  from  Ireland  when  19 
years  old,  and  during  her  nineteenth  year  menstruated  for  the  first  time 
the  periods  recurring  regularly  up  to  her  first  pregnancy.  Was  married 
four  years  after  her  arrival  in  this  country,  at  the  age  of  23,  and,  in 
eleven  months  after,  gave  birth  to  twins.     Had  been  married  nineteen 
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years  in  June  next;  had  borne  fifteen  children,  and  is  now  six  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy  with  her  sixteenth. 

The  first  pair  of  twins  she  nursed  two  and  a  half  years,  and,  in  about 
a  week  after,  gave  birth  to  another  pair.  These  she  nursed  at  once,  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  (two  and  a  half 
years).  Three  of  these  children  are  now  dead.  The  fourth,  who  was 
the  most  weakly,  and  of  the  first  pair,  is  still  alive,  and  now  in  Ward  28, 
on  account  of  a  fracture  of  the  left  leg. 

She  does  not  remember  that  she  has  ever,  at  any  time,  had  her  breasts 
entirely  free  from  milk,  since  the  first  birth;  and  at  this  moment  she  has 
a  small  quantity  in  the  left  breast — having  weaned  her  babe  but  two  days 
before  she  entered  the  Hospital.  Says  she  has  invariably  nursed  each 
child  till  the  birth  of  its  successor.  Does  not  recollect  having  menstrua- 
ted but  two  or  three  times,  in  all,  since  being  married. 

Eleven  children  have  died,  and  the  four  who  are  living  are  not  very  ro- 
bust, probably  from  surrounding  circumstances.  Three  died  from  hydro- 
cephalus; one,  from  scalding  with  water;  one  from  measles.  The  cause 
of  death  of  the  other  six,  she  cannot  state. 

During  all  this  time,  she  has  obtained  a  living  by  days'  work  from 

home;  frequently  paying  another  woman  twenty-five  cents  to  care  for  her 
child  till  her  return  at  night. 


Extracts  from  the   Records  of  the   Suffolk  District   Medical    Society, 
Charles  D,  Homans^  M.  /)',   Secretary, 

[^Imperforate  liectum* — A  male  child,  3  days  old,  had  passed  nothing 
from  its  bowels  since  its  birth.  Its  abdomen  was  distended,  the  skin  was 
yellow,  and  there  was  some  vomiting. 

The  anus  was  normal ;  the  little  finger  could  be  introduced  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  ihree-fourths  of  an  inch,  when  it  encountered  an  obstacle 
which  prevented  its  further  passage. 

Operation. — An  exploring  needle  was  pas.sed  in  by  Dr.  H  G.  Clark, 
the  consulting  surgeon,  to  the  distance  of  an  inch  above  the  termin  tion 
of  the  cul  de  sac.  This  was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  gas  through 
the  canula.  The  opening  was  immediately  dilated  by  bougies  of  difi'erent 
sizes  up  to  that  of  a  common  catheter,  and  meconium  was  freely  discharged. 
The  dilatation  was  followed  up  by  Dr.  Moore,  and  the  ctiild  was  well 
in  one  week.] 

*  This  case  of  Dr.  Moore  having  been  inaccurately  reported  on  page  510,  of  our 
last  Tolame,  is  her  reprinted  in  a  oorreoted  form. 
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June  27tb,  1857.— Dr.  Buck  reported  two  cases  of  Erysipdas  foliow- 
iny  Vaccination.  They  were  novel  to  him,  and  might  be  interesting  to 
the  Society. 

In  March  last,  he  vaccinated  a  child  a  few  weeks  old,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  week  a  good  vesicle  had  formed  5  there  was  no  areola.  He  charged  some 
quills,  and  supposed  that  everything  would  go  on  according  to  the  rule. 
The  third  day  after  this,  the  child  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  about  the 
pustule,  which^soon  involved  the  whole  arm,  and  extended  to  the  chest, 
running  its  course  very  rapidly.  Death  ensued,  on  the  eighth  day  from 
the  time  when  the  disease  was  first  seen.  He  vaccinated  several  chil- 
dren with  matter  taken  f  om  this  child,  and  they  all  did  well. 

On  the  4th  of  the  present  month,  he  vaccinated  a  healthy  child,  also  a 
few  weeks  old,  and  on  the  seventh  day  charged  his  quills.  Nine  days  after 
this,  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  vaccination,  erysipelas  appeared  on  the 
arm,  ran  down  the  chest,  abdomen  and  the  legs;  this  patient  is  now  re- 
covering. He  also  vaccinated  several  children  with  lymph  taken  from 
this  case,  and  no  trouble  had  as  yet  ensued. 

There  was  no  case  of  erysipelas  in  the  houses  where  either  of  these 
children  were  living,  and  no  predisposition  to  this  disease,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  in  either  of  the  families  to  which  they  belonged.  These  are  the 
only  cases  of  the  kind  Dr.  Buck  has  ever  met  with. 

Dr.  Hodges  referred  to  the  report^of  two  cases  of  Hydrocele  treated 
by  the  red  oxide  of  mercury^  printed  in  the  Extracts  from  the  Records 
of  this  Society,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  Journal.  This  mode 
of  treatment  was  first  recommended  by  Mr.  Lake,  of  London.  Since 
those  two  cases  were  reported,  Dr.  Hodges  had  had  occasion  to  try  this 
method.  After  the  fluid  had  been  withdrawn,  about  five  grains  of  the 
red  oxide  were  pushed  through  the  canula  by  means  of  a  probe.  The 
inflammation  which  followed  was  not  greater  than  that  generally  produced 
by  the  injection  of  iodine,  but  salivation  ensued  on  the  fifth  or  sixtli 
day.  The  hydrocele  was  cured.  This  accident  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  reports  of  any  of  the  case  which  Dr.  Hodges  had  seen.  The  red 
oxide  of  mercury  was  formerly  a  favorite  application  to  ulcers,  and  wa« 
not  generally  followed  by  salivation. 

Dr.  Buck  stated  that,  thirty  years  since,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  using  this  preparation  of  mercury  as  an  application  to  ulcers, 
but  he  had  never  seen  salivation  as  a  result  of  it. 

Dr.  Hodges  thought  the  large  absorbing  surface  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis a  sufficient  explanation  of  its  occurrence  in  the  case  on  which  he 
had  operated.     He  considered  it  an  important  fact  to  remember,  as  it 
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had  not  been  mentioned;  so  far  as  be  knew,  as  an  accident  likely  to 
occur. 

Dr.  Buck  asked  what  advantage  there  was  in  the  use  of  this  drug  over 
the  tincture  of  iodine. 

Dr.  Hodges  considered  its  greater  convenience  its  ouly  recommendation. 
A  surgeon  could  carry  it  about  with  him  much  more  easily  than  a  bottle 
of  the  tincture  of  iodine  and  a  syringe.  He  thought,  however,  that  he 
should  not  try  it  again  himself. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Greene  reported  a  case  of  fungous  growth  from  the  navel. 
The  cord  had  sloughed  off  from  an  infant  a  week  after  birth,  leaving  a  point 
of  ulceration  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  This  immediately  began  to  in- 
crease, and  Dr.  Greene  was  called  in  ten  days  after  its  first  appearance. — 
It  was  then  about  six  lines  in  diameter,  and  eight  in  height.  Astringents 
and  caustics  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  it.  A  ligature  was  applied, 
and  in  two  days  all  was  well.  There  was  occasionally  haemorrhage.  He 
had  never  seen  a  case  of  the  kind  before. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Page  had  meet  with  an  instance  of  the  same  affection , 
which,  after  a  similar  treatment,  was  followed  by  recovery  In  this 
case,  also,  caustic  and  astringent  applications  seemed  to  be  of  no 
benefit. 

Blighted  Ovum, — Dr.  A.  B.  Hall  reported  the  case  and  exhibited 
the  specimen.  The  patient  from  whom  it  came  away  considered  herself 
as  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  She  had  been  confined  eighteen 
months  previously.  Saturday  evening,  she  was  taken  in  labor,  and  a  hy- 
datid cyst  was  soon  thrown  off,  which  would  countain  perhaps  two  ounces  of 
fluid.  On  Sunday  morning,  six  hours  later,  the  mass  on  the  table  was 
thrown  off,  and  the  labor  was  finished.  The  specimen  was  about  the  size 
of  a  cocoanut,  consisting  apparently  of  the  foetal  membranes.  It  was  an 
empty  sac,  the  walls  at  one  bar  bciog  much  thickened;  their  structure  at 
that  place  resembling  that  of  the  placenta.  A  rupture  existed  nearly 
opposite  this  portion,  through  which  Dr.  Hall  supposed  the  hydatid  had 
passed. — Boston.  Med.  <&  Sur.  Journal. 


Puerperal  Convulsions  from    Gastric  Irritation.     By   J.   Levergood, 
M.  D.,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

Notwithstanding  gastric  irritation  is  conceded  to  be  a  not  infrequent 
cause  of  eclampsia,  the  subjoined  history  of  a  case  of  this  sort,  which 
occurred  in  my  practice,  may  possibly  present  some  features  of  sufficient 
practical  importance  to  render  it  worthy  of  publication. 

October  81st,  1853,  I  was  requested,  about  ^yq  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  call 
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to  see  Mrs.  V.,  and  knowing  her  to  be  near  the  end  of  her  pregnancy,! 
visited  her  as  speedily  as  possible,  supposing  she  had  been  taken  in  labor. 
Upon  my  arrival  I  found  her  walking  up  and  down  the  room  complaining 
greatly  of  a  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  but  in  other  respects  enjoy- 
ing her  usual  good  health.  The  seat  of  the  pain  from  which  she  was 
suffering,  its  continuous  and  uninlermitting  character,  in  connection  with 
the  undilated  condition  of  the  os  uteri,  led  me  to  conclude  that  she  was 
not  in  the  incipient  stage  of  parturition.  After  repeatedly  interrogating 
her,  I  at  length  ascertained  that  she  had  eaten  a  piece  of  raw  iumip ; 
but  the  portion  she  had  swallowed  was  so  very  small,  as  in  her  opinion, 
not  to  deserve  mentioning,  in  fact  not  exceeding,  as  she  expressed  it,  a 
hitc.  Although  an  emetic  seemed  clearly  indicated,  I  felt  averse  to  ad- 
miuistciing  it,  apprehen>ive  that  by  its  powerful  excitomotory  action 
premature  labor  might  be  broght  about,  and  partlj',  also,  because  the  pa- 
tient herself  was  strongly  opposed,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the  use 
of  such  a  remedy.  I  therefore  ordered  a  large  dose  of  castor  oil,  with 
forty  drops  of  elixir  of  opium,  with  instructions  to  repeat  the  elixir  in 
an  hour,  provided  there  was  no  mitigation  of  the  pain.  At  eleven  o'clock 
I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  the  messenger  informing  me  that  the  pa- 
tient had  been  suddenly  attacked  with  convulsions.  Finding  her  upon 
my  arrival  with  a  livid  countenance,  distorted  features,  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  agitation  of  the  body,  and  coma.  I  at  once  opened  a  vein  in  the 
arm,  and  abstracted  a  large  amount  of  blood.  An  examination  per  vagi- 
num  also  revealed  the  first  stage  of  labor  nearly  completed,  the  vertex 
presenting.  With  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Barton  Evans,  of  whose  valu- 
able as:jistance  I  had  the  benefit,  I  determined  to  let  the  labor  take  its 
natural  course,  upon  the  ground  that  "  a  meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad," 
and  "  that  more  women  die  when  they  are  officiously  delivered  by  force* 
than  when  tl.ey  are  committed  to  their  own  resources."  The  result  veri- 
fied the  wisdom  of  the  course  we  adopted,  for  shortly  afterward,  and  syn- 
chronously with  a  powerful  spasm,  the  uterus  contracted  and  expelled  a 
still-born  male  child.  The  convulsions  continued  for  two  days,  and  a 
slow  recovery  then  took  place,  a  most  rigid  antiphlogistic  treatment  having 
been  employed. 

•  That  the  piece  of  turnip  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  convulsions 
seems  very  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  seven  previous  labors,  and  three 
subsequent  to  the  above-mentioned  attack,  no  untoward  symptom  oc- 
curred. That  matters  of  an  indigestible  nature,  taken  into  the  stomach 
of  a  parturient  female  af  a  nervous  temperament,  will  cause  eclampsia^ 
is  an  established  fact  in  obstetric  medicine,  but  the  cur  et  qu€r§  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained. — N.  A,  Medico- OhirurgiccU  Review, 
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The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Hemorrhage  from  Mucous  Surfaces, 
By  E.  Read,  M.  D.,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

No  tissue  in  the  human  organization  is  so  incident  to,  or  is  so  frequent- 
ly the  source  of  hemorrhage  as  the  mucous.  Hence  we  have  as  com- 
mon maladies,  epistaxis,  hemoptysis,  hematemesis,  hematuria,  hemor- 
rhoids, menorrhagia,  &c.  No  part  of  this  tissue  exempts  it  from  this 
common  hemorrhagic  law.  Some  portions,  however,  are  not  only  more 
liable  to  it  in  frequency,  but  in  danger. 

Hemorrhages  are  at  all  times  alarming,  both  to  patienis  and  friends, 
and  are,  not  unfrequently,  the  most  formidable  ailments,  which  fall  to  the 
charge  of  the  physician. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  examine  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
mucous  hemorrhages.  I  have  stated  above,  that  these  surfaces  are  ex- 
ceedingly liable  to  hemorrhages,  and  among  the  most  prominent  reasons 
for  this  frequency,  may  be  cited  the  liberal  supply  of  blood  to  this  sur- 
face, and  the  great  excess  of  veins  over  the  arteries,  the  disparity  here 
being  much  greater  than  elsewhere.  When  in  a  state  of  health,  however, 
the  venous  blood  courses  these  mucous  channels  safely  and  faithfully, 
and  only  fails  to  do  so,  when  antecedent  or  co-existing  obstructions  pre- 
vail, inducing  a  termination  in  hemorrhage  from  capillary  distension. 
When  the  circulatory  system  is  equally  balanced,  when  no  obstructions 
exist,  when  the  conveying  and  conveyed  parts  are  in  a  healthy  state, 
hemorrhages  are  not  to  be  anticipated,  but  when  the  reverse  obtains, 
blood  may  be  poured  out,  giving  the  different  varieties  of  hemorrhage 
before  mentioned. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  blood  is  venous,  and  where  it  is  altered  from 
previous  disease,  or  from  debilitated  habit,  its  flow  is  more  profuse,  and 
its  arrest  more  difficult,  because  in  such  habits  the  congestion  is  more  in- 
tense, which  forces  a  greater  capillary  distension,  and  an  easier  rupture, 
and  a  more  ready  exosmosis. 

In  such  cases  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  its  coagulabilitj  is 
lessened,  and  the  venous  coats  have  shared  the  general  debility,  which 
facilitates  their  rupture;  hence  expistaxis  not  unfrequently  becomes  dan- 
gerous in  habits,  with  enlarged  spleens  and  loins,  and  those  suffering 
from  general  malarious  prostration. 

I  lay  down  then  the  general  proposition,  that  these  hemorrhages  are 
the  result  of  congestion,  and  that  the  basis  of  the  treatment  is  to  be 
found  in  anti-congestive  remedies,  and  while  I  shall  maintain  this  propo- 
sition as  a  whole,  I  shall  speak  of  other  causes,  which  have  and  ought  to 
be' recognized  as  inducing  hemorrhage  ixom  the  mucous  membranes. 
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These  hemorrhages  may  result  from  general  plethera — such  is  epistazis, 
especially  when  it  takes  place  in  the  young  and  robust^  and  apoplexy^ 
when  it  is  found  in  those  of  full  habit. 

They  may  result  from  the  intropulsive  operation  of  cold.  But  last  year 
I  was  called  to  treat  in  a  single  very  cold  winter's  day,  two  persons,  but 
a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  life,  who  had  apoplectic  strokes,  one  of  whom 
died,  never  having  spoken  after  he  fell. 

In  this  case,  blood  was  evidently  poured  upon  the  brain  from  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood  vessel,  the  result  of  intropulsion  of  blood  from  cold. — 
From  the  same  cause,  epitaxis  may  also  take  place. 

Hemorrhage  of  these  surfaces,  may  likewise  result  from  irritants.  He- 
matemesis  may  follow  the  introduction  of  irritants  into  the  stomach,  and 
hematuria  arise  from  stimulating  diuretics  and  hemoptysis  from  the  inha- 
lation of  irritants  upon  the  lungs. 

Atony  of  the  blood  vetisels  may  also  cause  hemorrhage  by  congestion, 
and  in  this  state,  it  takes  place  in  the  dependent  parts.  The  erect  pos- 
ture may  bring  on  fatal  uterine  hemorrhage  in  debilitated  subjects  with 
this  diathesis,  and  a  stooping  posture  may  induce  apoplexy. 

A  general  or  local  hyperemia  usually  precedes  hemorrhage — that  is, 
blood  is  determined  to  a  part  in  an  active  and  uninterrupted  manner, 
which  may  give  rise  to  active  hemorrhage,  or  there  may  be  excess  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  part,  with  a  diminished  motion  of  that  blood, 
and  this  forms  what  is  called  passive  hemorrhage. 

I  exclude  from  present  consideration  all  hemorrhages  resulting  from 
mechanical  injury,  which  frequently  may  arise  from  blows  and  strains. 

It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  hemorrhage  depends  altogether 
upon  hyperemia ;  but  that,  in  most  cases,  there  is  in  addition  an  altered 
or  diseased  cordition  of  the  contained  and  containing  parts,  that  is,  of 
the  vessels  themselves,  and  of  the  blood  circulating  in  them.  I  can  not 
doubt,  but  that  in  many  instances,  both  are  diseased  or  altered,  but  in 
most  cases,  that  the  vessels  themselves  are  only  weakened  from  a  preex- 
is^ii^g^eneral  disease,  while  the  great  change  exists  in  the  blood  itself. 
It  is  more  fluid — less  coagulablc — is  defective  in  fibrine,  and  is  just  in 
that  condition,  that  the  smallest  cut  or  breach  of  texture,  admits  of 
the  most  troublesome  oozing  of  blood.  This  may  be  termed  the  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis,  and  is  recognized  by  a  pallid  or  sallow  hue  of  the  skin, 
and  a  paleness  of  parts  naturally  covered  with  blood. 

In  many  diseases,  the  blood  is  not  only  deficient  in  coloring  mattefi 
but  the  coloring  matter  is  changed,  as  is  known  to  be  the  casein  malig- 
nant fevers.     Such  was  observed  in  the  Walcheren  fever,  where  the  Uood 
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was  said  to  have  changed  to  a  pitchy  black.     In  cachexia,  from  malari- 
ous influence,  and  disease  of  the  spleen,  the  blood  is  poor  and  puryerted. 

Petechiae  and  ecchymosed  patches  in  malignant  and  low  forms  of  fever, 
are  probably  owing  to  a  change  in  the  coloring  matter  in  the  blood,  and 
to  a  breaking  up  of  the  red  particles.  The  various  shades  and  unhealthy 
hues  observed  among  the  poor  and  ill  fed^  and  the  cadaverous  cachectic 
sallowness  of  those  residing  in  malarious  regions,  may  be  ascribed  to  a 
change  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 

The  changed  condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the  blood  vessels  are  co- 
existing. Firmness  and  elasticity  and  density  can  not  exist  in  the  ves- 
sels, when  the  blood  is  thin  and  poor,  and  wanting  in  every  healthy  ele- 
ment to  render  them  so.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  them  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  state,  the  thin  and  watery  blood  might  be  carried  along  without 
transudation.  A  French  physiologist  observed  from  experiments  which 
he  made,  that  animals  from  whose  blood  fibrin  had  been  abstracted,  were 
easily  effected  with  congestions  and  effusions  upon  different  organs,  and 
this  may  be  ascribed  to  what  another  Erench  philosopher  regarded  a  gen- 
eral physical  fact:  that  very  thin  fluids  pass  with  greater  difficulty 
through  capillary  tubes,  than  those  of  greater  spissitude. 

It  would  seem  to  be  reasonable,  that  a  fluid  with  cohesive  properties 
would  be  driven  with  greater  facility  through  the  hydraulic  apparatus  of 
the  circulation,  than  that  which  is  thinner,  and  that  the  latter  condition 
may  be  more  favorable  to  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood. 
It  is  thus  that  we  may  have  the  most  intense  cerebral  pain  from  great 
loss  of  blood.  It  is  thus  that  the  pale  and  anemic  female  suffers  so  much 
from  headache,  which  can  alone  be  relieved  by  tonics  and  generous  diet. 
Hence  follows  the  proposition,  that  the  weak  and  debilitated,  the  poor 
and  ill-fed  and  clad,  the  old  and  the  infirm,  and  in  fact,  all  whose  blood 
runs  white  instead  of  red,  are  the  fittest  and  most  frequent  subjects  of 
oongestions.  Is  of  them,  that  the  cholera  is  every,  where  fed,  in  all  the 
great  marts  and  thoroughfares,  wherever  it  has  passed.  It  is  of  them, 
that  intermittents  are  made  up,  where  congestion  alternates  in  every  or- 
gan in  the  human  system.  It  is  of  them  that  uterine  congestions  and 
hemorrhages  are  made  up. 

It  is  of  them,  the  old,  the  infirm^  the  debilitated  and  cachectic,  whose 
blood  is  deficient  in  every  healthy  element,  in  red  particles,  in  fibrin  and 
albumen,  that  are  drawn  the  subjects  of  pneumonia  and  pulmonic  con^ 
gestion. 

It  is  of  them  that  mucous  hemorrhages  come,  supervening  congestions^ 
and  forming  what  is  usually  denominated  passive  hemorrhages. 
4 
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Now  most  hemorrhages  are  of  this  class.  Active  hemorrhage,  as  stated 
heretofore,  may  and  does  sometime  exist,  but  rare  however,  compared 
with  the  passive. 

When  the  whole  system  in  all  its  various  parts  and  fanctions,  is  in  a 
state  of  health, — when  the  blood  vessels  are  firm — when  the  blood  is 
rich  in  all  its  essentials,  when  it  is  as  new  wine  in  new  bottles,  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  hemorrhage  of  an  alarming  character,  except  in  the 
rupture  of  a  brain  vessel,  when  a  small  quantity  would  cause  death.  In 
such  habits,  congestion  rarely  takes  place,  and  consequently  hemorrhages 
rarely. 

But  in  the  cachetic— in  the  pale  and  sallow  and  debilitated — in  those 
who  bear  upon  their  external  the  impress  of  decay,  how  liable  are  they 
to  congestions !  And  when  the  blood  is  arrested  at  any  point,  and  there 
accumulates,  and  there  is  not  vitality  enough  to  propel  it  along,  the  thin 
blood  oozes  through  the  relaxed  blood  vessels,  and  we  have  a  hemorrhage 
difficult  to  check.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  skin  itself  may  give  way, 
but  the  more  delicate  ones  of  the  mucous  surface,  are  those  from  which 
the  great  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  How  often  do  we  see  the  deli- 
cate female  succumb  to  uterine  hemorrhage  ?  How  often  do  most  vexa- 
tious hemorrhages  gush  forth  from  the  schneidcrian  membrane  ?  How 
often  do  the  gums  become  spongy,  relaxed,  and  hemorrhagic }  How 
often  does  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  endanger  the  life  of  those  of  this 
tendency,  and  how  often  do  we  encounter  purpura  hemorrhagica  ? 

I  have  said  these  hemorrhages,  epistaxis,  hematemesis,  hemoptysis, 
hematuria,  monorrhagia,  and  albuminaria,  may  arise  in  full  plethoric 
and  healthy  subjects,  and  may  be  active,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number 
are  passive,  and  the  subjects  of  these  are  feeble,  pale,  and  dissolving. 

Wherein  the  transit  of  blood  is  interrupted  in  its  circuit  in  any  organ, 
the  effect  of  that  arrest  may  be  expended  in  a  remote  part ;  for  instance, 
splenic  congestion  gives  rise  to  epistaxis — hepatic  congestion  to  hemor- 
rhoids and  dysentery. 

In  all  malarious  districts,  these  hemorrhages  are  common  for  the  rea- 
son that  congestions  are  so,  and  they  are  concomitants  of  congesdon. 
Do  they  arise  from  inflammation  ? 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  belief  that  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  surfaces  does  not  terminate  in  hemorrhage.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  the  declaration,  that  none  of  the  above  hemorrhages,  as  a  rule,  resalt 
from  inflammation. 

Can  it  be  anywhere  shown,  that  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  applicable 
to  these  cases  ?    Can  it  anywhere  be  shown  from  good  authority,  that 
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these  surfaces  pour  out  blood  from  inflammatioD^  cither  daring  its  exist- 
ence or  termination,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  an tiph logistics  arc  the  reme- 
dies to  be  used. 

In  those  parts  of  the  mucous  tissues  exposed  to  visual  inspection,  did 
any  medical  gentleman  ever  see  inflammation  terminate  by  the  pouring 
out  of  blood  ?  We  cite  the  mouth,  fauces,  nose,  eyes,  and  vagina,  as 
examples. 

I  wish  especially  to  impress  the  proposition,  that  such  results  are  never 
anticipated  and  never  found ;  but  that  these  hemorrhages  are  the  result 
of  congestion,  which  congestion  mostly  takes  place  in  weak  and  debili- 
tated subjects,  with  impoverished  blood.  I  hope  those  who  may  do  me 
the  favor  to  read  these  pages,  will  reflect  upon  this  matter  carefully,  and 
if  it  can  be  done,  will  point  out  the  written  airthority  or  the  personal 
experience,  proving  that  inflammation  of  mucous  surfaces  does  terminate 
in  the  eff^osion  or  transudation  of  blood. 

I  particularly  invite  investigation  upon  this  point,  because  if  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  termination  of  inflammation  of  these  surfaces  does  not 
sanction  such  effusion  or  transudation,  I  shall  then  have  established  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  non-inflammatory  condition  of  dysentery,  the 
pathology  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  study  carefully  and  without 
prejudice.  And  here  let  me  disclaim  all  partiality  or  fondness,  for  any 
doctrine,  however  ancient  and  long  received,  or  however  new  and  fasci- 
nating, which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  experience  and  of  careful  exami- 
nation. I  have  been  taught  from  the  saddest  experience,  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  practice  in  many  diseases,  and  especially  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  inflammatory — the  treatment  of  which,  un- 
der that  view,  was  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  which  have  been 
oontrolable  under  remedies  applicable  to  congestion. 

Of  these  may  be  mentioned  dysentery,  pneumonia,  and  hemoptysis. 
In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  upon  this  subject,  I  may  state 
that  hemorrhages  prevail  mostly  in  those  seasons  when  malaria  is  most 
rife,  and  in  these  countries  where  we  have  most  agues. 

I  have  particularly  observed  this  of  epistaxis  and  hematemesis.  Every 
year,  towards  the  close  of  summer  and  in  the  fall,  I  see  a  great  deal  of 
epistaxis,  and  what  has  been  particuly  a  matter  of  observation  with  me, 
is,  that  the  very  first  frost  of  iall,  largely  increases  it  both  in  numbers 
and  in  formidableness.  It  mostly  occurs  too  at  night,  and  am  sure  of 
being  deprived  of  my  rest  on  that,  if  on  no  other  night. 

In  1845;  more  persons  suffered  from  congestions  in  this  region  than 
before  or  since,  and  during  that  summer,  I  saw  not  less  than  twenty  per- 
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sons,  who,  upon  the  invasion  of  a  ohill  were  seszed  with  hematemesis, 
and  who  vomited  large  and  alarming  quantities  of  blood.  One  and  two 
quarts  were  usual  measures. 

During  this,  the  surface  was  cold,  chilly,  and  death-like,  and  the  thirst 
intense  and  unquenchable.  In  these  cases,  the  invasion  was  sudden  ;  the 
blood  was  poured  out  into  the  stomach  from  ruptured  mucous  capillary 
vessels,  the  result  of  a  chill  of  congestion.  In  no  way  could  it  arise  from 
inflammation. 

In  all  such,  I  care^lly  withheld  cold  drinks,  and  gave  in  their  stead 
hot  gruel  in  table-spoonful  doses  every  few  minutes,  in  conjunction  with 
hot  whisky  or  brandy  toddy,  and  applied  mustard  cataplasms  over  the  epi- 
gastric region,  and  hot  applications  to  the  extremities  and  surface  gener- 
aUy. 

In  addition,  I  gave  x  grs.  quinine  immediately,  and  v  grs.  every  hour 
afterwards  until  reaction  was  restored,  and  the  pulse  became  full  and  the 
surface  hot.  Undar  the  free  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  the  bleeding 
was  readily  checked,  and  its  return  prevented.  I  have  impressed  upon 
my  mind  one  case  which  I  saw  accidently.  I  had  visited  the  family  in 
the  morning,  two  or  three  were  sick.  As  I  was  near  by  in  the  eve- 
ning, it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  better  call,  and  see  if  all  was  well  with 
my  patients.  In  addition  to  those  already  sick,  I  found  a  stout  young 
man  had  two  hours  previously  been  seized  with  hematemesis,  and  as  I  my- 
self and  other  physicians  were  all  absent,  he  had  not  been  prescribed  for 
He  suffered  no  pain — said  he  felt  quite  well,  except  weak,  but  was  in- 
tensely thirsty — cold  drink  was  all  his  desire.  He  was  pulseless,  very 
cold,  with  a  cadaverous  odor,  and  seemed  in  a  collapsed  and  moribund 
state.  I  gave  him  15  grains  quinine  immediately  in  hot  brandy,  sus- 
pended his  cold  drinks,  had  hot  gruel  provided,  immersed  his  hands  and 
feet  in  water  as  hot  as  could  be  borne,  and  remained  with  him  until  reac- 
tion was  restored.     He  recovered. 

About  the  same  time,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  stout  laborer,  32  years  of 
age,  who  was  bleeding  profusely  from  his  bowels.  An  hour  previously  he  had 
been  seized  with  a  chill,  and  inunediately  the  hemorrhage  supervened.  He 
was  cold  and  pulseless,  and  the  blood  poured  from  him  when  lying  in  the 
most  quiet  manner.  I  had  never  before,  nor  have  I  ever  since,  seen  a 
case  so  alarming  and  apparently  so  deaperati.  Immediately  I  gave  him 
X  grs^quinine  in  conjunction  with  hot  brandy  toddy,  and  applied  external 
warmth  and  mustard  cataplasms  over  the  bowels.  In  an  hour's  time,  re- 
action was  restored,  the  bleeding  ceased,  and  under  the  free  use  of  tonics 
and  stimulants  he  recovered.  He  was  intensely  thirsty,  and  was  not  satis- 
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fied  with  any  but  the  coldest  drinks.  As  reaction  took  place,  the  hemor- 
rhage ceased,  and  there  was  not  a  recurrence  of  cither  chill  or  bleeding. 
In  this  case  and  in  all  others,  where  the  invading  chill  is  severe,  or  where 
it  is  complicated  with  untoward  symptoms,  tonics  must  be  administered 
promptly  and  boldly. 

A  timid  and  undecided  treatment  will  surely  result  in  death.  In  the 
case  just  cited,  what  other  treatment  could  have  offered  the  smallest  hope 
of  relief  and  restoration  to  health  ? 

No  one  opinion  in  medicine  was  ever  so  absurd,  or  has  been  productive 
of  so  great  a  loss  of  life,  as  that  which  inculcated  the  doctrine,  that  the 
tongue  must  be  made  clean  by  alteratives  and  cathartics,  before  tonics 
could  be  safely  used.  In  most  eases,  where  malaria  is  abundant,  and 
where  other  combinations  render  the  system  peculiarly  liable  to  its  im- 
pression, death  would  supervene  before  the  time  would  arrive  to  use  tonics 
under  that  belief.  Not  only  this,  tonics  will  clean  the  tongue  much  sooner 
and  better  than  any  or  all  other  remedies  combined.  From  a  long  expe- 
rience in  intensely  malarious  regions,  I  am  pursuaded  that  in  most  cases 
tonics  may  be  used  at  once  and  freely  without  any  preparation  whatever. 

By  a  prompt  tonic  treatment,  the  disease  may  be  cut  short  and  organic 
lesions  prevented. 

Treatment  op  Mucous  Hemorrhages. — It  is  obvious  from  what  I 
have  heretofore  said,  that  I  regard  most  mucous  hemorrhages  to  be  of  a 
congestive  character — hence  I  discard  in  their  treatment,  blood-letting, 
nauseants,  and  astringents. 

Epistaxis  is  a  very  usual  concomitant  of  ague,  and  is  sometimes  very 
troublesome.  Formerly  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using  cold  applications 
freely,  and  have  seen  the  blood  pour  out  without  remission  and  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent,  when  my  patient  was  already  pale  and  almost  pulseless,  and 
was  cold  and  chilly.  I  have  used  styptics  and  have  plugged  the  nares 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  still  the  blood  ran.  It  was  devoid  of 
coagulability — ^it  had  no  fibrin.  I  have  used  nauseants,  and  still  it  was 
not  checked.  In  the  treatment  of  this  kind  of  hemorrhage,  the  only  ra- 
tional and  safe  practice  is,  to  remove  the  congestion  and  to  equalize  the 
circulation.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  liberal  use  of  tonics  and 
stimulants,  and  the  application  of  external  warmth.  In  no  instance  have 
I  failed  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  promptly,  when  I  have  given  fix)m  five 
ten  grains  quinine,  and  repeated  as  required,  together  with  stimulants 
and  the  application  of  external  warmth.  Cold  and  astringents  and  styp- 
tics, and  nauseants  are  absolutely  hurtful.  This  treatment  applies  to  every 
mucous  hemorrhage,  as  well  to  epistaxis  as  to  any  other. 
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Several  years  ago,  a  thin,  spare  bachelor  quaker,  named  John  Hare, 
kept  a  hotel  near  the  old  Court  House  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  very  sub- 
ject to  hemoptysis,  and  having  an  office  convenient,  I  was  frequently 
called  to  prescribe  for  him,  when  he  was  bleeding,  which  happened  mostly 
at  night.  Faithful  to  the  doctrines  which  I  had  been  taught,  I  invaria- 
bly bled  him  copiously  from  his  arm,  and  depleted  him  otherwise,  pro  re 
rata,  and  in  the  most  approved  manner.  In  spite  of  my  treatment,  my 
quaker  patient  lived,  and  for  aught  I  know  may  still  live.  My  practice 
had  no  arresting  power.     Periodically  he  bled. 

I  trust  I  have  become  wiser  in  the  treatment  of  hemoptysis,  and  that  I 
prescribe  more  in  accordance  with  its  true  pathology.  During  the  he- 
morrhage, I  apply  a  large  and  warm  mustard  cataplasm  to  the  chest,  ad- 
minister quinine  and  stimulants  freely,  and  apply  warmth  to  the  extremi- 
ties. During  the  interval,  quinine,  bark,  and  stimulants,  either  brandy 
or  whisky,  and  a  general  tonic  course  is  to  be  pursued.  In  other  words^ 
the  whole  system  is  to  be  in\  l^orated.  With  this  treatment,  I  am  per- 
suaded I  have  saved  very  many,  who  would  under  any  other,  have  gone 
down  to  the  grave  surely  and  speedily.  Six  years  ago,  Dr.  Young,  my 
partner,  a  young  man,  without  any  premonition  except  a  fullness  of  the 
lungs,  was  seized  with  a  violent  and  alarming  hemoptysis. 

Within  a  few  weeks  it  occurred  twice,  but  under  the  liberal  use  of 
tonics  and  whisky,  he  entirely  recovered. 

For  two  years,  however,  he  used  quinine  almost  daily,  and  whenever 
he  felt  a  pulmonic  fullness  with  an  irritating  cough,  he  could  check  it  at 
once  with  a  few  grains  of  quinine.  He  has  entirely  recovered,  and  is  ro- 
bust and  healthy.     I  could  record  many  other  similar  cases. 

In  every  species  of  mucous  hemorrhage,  our  main  reliance  should  be 
upon  the  liberal  use  of  tonics  and  stimlants,  in  connection  with  a  gener- 
ous dietj  The  system  should  be  invigorated — irregular  distributions  of 
the  blood  prevented — and  local  hyperemia  discussed. 

No  one  of  these  hemorrhages  requires  a  more  liberal  use  of  these  reme- 
dies, than  does  monorrhagia.  Its  victims  are  the  pale  and  feeble  and 
bloodless,  and  the  doctrine  which  teaches  the  use  of  other  remedies, 
should  at  the  same  time  teach  a  language  to  console  the  sorrowing  hearts 
of  those,  who  are  called  to  mourn  departed  friends. 

I  have  already  written,  I  hope,  at  sufficient  length,  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  the  subject  I  have  discussed.  In  all  alarming 
hemorrhages,  the  physician  must  be  fortified  with  suitable  remedies,  and 
with  the  proper  reason  for  their  use.  In  such  cases,  there  is  usually  too 
much  confusion  for  quiet  thought. 

I  am  persuaded  that  no  class  of  diseases,  have  generaily  been  so  badly 
treated  as  these.  Depiction  has  been  used  when  tonics  were  the  only 
proper  remedies,  the  blood  has  been  made  thinner  and  poorer,  when  it 
should  have  been  made  thicker  and  richer. — Oin.  Lancet  S  Observer. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Atlanta  Medioal  College. 

As  at  this  season,  the  prospect  for  a  class  in  this  Institution 
is  a  matter  of  interest  to  many  who  receive  this  Journal,  we 
would  state  that — notwithstanding  the  recent  wide-spread 
financial  embarrassment,  from  which  indeed  the  country  has 
not  entirely  recovered — ^there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  there 
will  be  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at  the 
next  session.  Although  industrious  efforts  have  been  made 
in  some  quarters,  since  the  last  session,  to  discredit  the  Insti- 
tution on  account  of  the  period  of  the  year  selected  for  the 
lectures,  we  can  confidently  state  that  the  College  has  acquired 
more  reputation  and  influence  in  its  behalf  in  the  last  six 
months,  than  in  any  previous  year. 

We  shall  not  be  restrained  by  false  delicacy,  from  stating 
that  the  medical  men  of  the  country  have  not  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  the  disingenuous  effort  which  has 
been  made  to  produce  the  impression,  that  to  graduate  a  stu- 
dent in  the  summer^  was  necessarily  to  shorten  the  period  of 
his  study. 

The  effort  upon  the  part  of  some  to  show  that  they  had  a 
higher  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  profession,  than  others,  has 
been  effectually  met  by  the  fact,  that  they  had  already  brought 
the  standard  of  requisitions  for  graduation  down  to  its  lowest 
point,  and  though  making  an  effort  to  hold  others  to  a  strict 
adherence  to  a  certain  regulation,  which  can  in  no  way  secure 
qualification,  it  was  notorious,  that  they  recognized  no  obli- 
gation upon  themselves — that,  indeed,  to  attend  two  vmier 
courses  of  lectures  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  stand- 
ard. 
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Though  we  do  not  believe  that  time  will  ever  make  it  cer- 
tain, that  unqualified  men  will  not  be  allowed  to  graduate,  yet, 
we  are  in  favor  of  any  period  of  study  which  the  Colleges  of 
the  country  will  bind  themselves  to  adopt  and  conform  to,  as 
an  indispensable  requisition,  before  a  student  shall  be  allowed 
to  graduate. 

We  would,  however,  suggest,  that  the  hope  of  elevating  the 
standard  of  qualification  lies  in  some  other  direction,  and  we 
feel  strongly  inclined  to  advocate — what  we  have  intimated 
upon  a  former  occasion  as  our  disposition— a  separation  of  the 
teaching  and  licensing  power. 

But,  to  take  a  practical  and  common  sense  view  of  this  sub- 
ject— to  look  at  things  just  as  they  are — we  know  the  fact  that 
men  will  go  into  the  medical  profession,  without  regard  to 
colleges,  and  the  people  will  employ  them  with  equally  little 
regard  to  their  opportunities  or  qualifications ;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  the  heighth  of  folly  in  our  judgment,  to  expect 
either  medical  associations  or  colleges  to  control  the  proficiency 
of  tlio  Doctors  of  the  land.  If  a  board  of  medical  men  who 
were  known  to  be  qualified,  could  be  appointed  in  each  State, 
before  whom,  each  applicant  for  license  to  practice  in  the  State, 
was  compelled  by  legislative  enactment,  to  go  for  examination 
and  permission  to  practice  the  profession,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  the  State  Medical  Societies,  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  would  require  certain  attainments  as  a  requisition 
for  membership  in  those  bodies,  (a  part  of  which  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Editor  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Reporter,)  under  certain  restrictions,  something  in  the 
way  of  elevation  of  the  profession  might  be  accomplished. 
In  the  freedom  prevailing  in  reference  to  entrance  into  any 
calling  in  the  United  States,  there  must  be  some  higher  in- 
ducement for  men  to  make  attainments  in  medical  science, 
than  the  mere  license  or  diploma,  which  gives  permission  to 
pursue  the  profession. 

Notwithstanding  these  views,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to 
make  every  eftbrt  to  send  out  properly  qualified  medical  men, 
and  to  refuse  to  graduate  those  who  are  known  to  be  incom- 
petent: this  has  been  our  practice,  and  shall  continue  to  be ; 
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and  we  can  assure  those  who  are  pursuing  the  profession,  that 
they  can  never  receive  the  diploma  of  this  College  with  a 
lower  grade  of  qualifications  than  those  required  by  the  most 
respectable  medical  institutions  in  the  country;  nor,  indeed, 
without  a  higher  grade  of  qualification  than  that  which  we 
know  to  be  sufficient  in  some  winter  schools. 


Silver  Sutures  in  Surgery. 

We  have  received  the  ''Anniversary  Oiscourse,"  before  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  delivered  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1857,  by  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Woman's  Hospital.     Published  by  order  of  the  Academy. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  79  pages,  wilh  22  illustrations  accom- 
panying it.  from  original  drawings  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  the  accomplished  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Woman's 
Hospital,  and,  in  addition,  contains  a  catalognf^  of  the  Officers 
and  Corresponding  and  Resident  Fellows  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

AVithout  entering  into  the  merits  of  any  controversy  which 
may  exist  between  the  author  of  this  discourse  and  any  other 
Medical  gentleman,  we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  we  con- 
sider that  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  the  eniinent 
gentleman,  not  only  from  those  who  may  be  the  unfor- 
tunate subjects  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  which  has  been  bo 
successfully  treated  by  his  method — and  as  the  result  only  of 
the  most  untiring  perseverance,  under  most  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances— but  from  the  whole  Medical  profession.  We  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  history  and  progress  of  the  la- 
borious and  persevering  ettbrts  which  have  finally  resulted  in 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  known  to  Surgical  science, 
and  covered  the  principal  actor  in  its  accomplishment  with 
imperishable  renown.  The  author  seems  to  be  fully  sensible 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  position  which  he  occupied  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  sutiH  a  subject  upon  such  an  occasion,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  was  fully  justified  under 
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the  circumstances  in  thus  placing  upon  record  his  claim  and 
agency  in  this  great  discovery.  Whether,  in  the  ardor  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  devotee,  he  does  not  in  some  degree  over-es- 
timate the  "  Silver  Suture"  in  general  Surgery,  we  are  not 
exactly  prepared  to  say,  but  we  presume  that  there  is  only  one 
opinion  as  to  the  actual  value  of  its  substitution  for  silk,  and 
the  great  merit  which  unquestionably  attaches  to  his  labors  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  whatever  modification  or  im- 
provements have  been  or  may  be  made  in  reference  to  it,  and 
we  fully  agree,  in  conclusion,  with  the  sentiment  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  address.     He  remarks : 

"  While  I  know  that  posterity  will  do  me  full  justice,  T  do  not  even 
fear  the  verdict  of  my  contemporaries,  when  the  whole  of  the  foots  and 
their  philosophy  are  laid  plainly  before  a  just  and  discriminating  profes- 
sion. But,  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  encouragement  of 
secret  remedies,  rob  me  of  my  well  earned  claims,  as  the  discoverer  and 
propagator  of  a  great  principle  that  shall  live  as  long  as  surgery  is  cultiva- 
ted as  a  science,  or  practised  as  an  art; — ^and,  if  you  are  particularl  y  desi 
rous  to  drive  your  young  men  ambitious  of  honorable  distincticn,  from 
their  high  resolves  to  elevate  and  ennoble  our  calling,  show  t  em  that 
you  are  ever  ready  to  thus  endorse  any  attempt  to  detract  from  th  e  meed 
of  their  self-sacrificing  efforts. 

An  honorable  sensitiveness  on  the  score  of  professional  claims  and  per- 
sonal rights  is  natural,  and  comes  home  to  every  man,  whether  his  ^puta- 
tion  be  already  established,  or  merely  prospective. — And  no  one,  Mr. 
President,  *  is  more  capable  of  fully  appreciating  this  than  your  honored 
self,  whose  brilliant  surgical  achievements  have  so  often  been  the  object 
of  envy  and  detraction." 

*  Dr.  Mott. 


Prospectus  of  the  Savannah  Journal  of  Medicine. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  a  Journal  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Juriah  Har- 
ris, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Savannah  Medical 
College,  and  J.  S.  Sullivan,  M.  D.,  are  to  be  the  editors,  and 
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R.  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  Savannah  Med.  College,  associate  editor. 
Although  there  are  already  two  medical  journals  in  successful 
operation  in  the  State,  still  we  are  confident  that  another  may 
be  sustained,  if  the  profession  can  only  be  induced  to  regard 
such  an  enterprise  in  its  true  light.  Let  us  not  hear  it  said 
that  there  are  already  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  journals 
in  the  State,  but  rather,  let  us  be  proud  that  Georgia,  in  that 
as  in  many  other  enterprises,  is  outstripping  her  sister  States. 
Let  the  profession  come  up  to  the  work,  and  sustain  her  med- 
ical journals,  and  'ere  long,  many  of  the  short-comings  which 
are  at  present  so  much  deplored,  will  be  seen  no  more.  The 
above  Journal  is  to  be  a  bi-monthly,  of  seventy-two  octavo 
pages.  From  the  prospectus  we  learn  that  every  arrangement 
has  been  made  for  its  establishment  and  continuation.  The 
first  number  will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  May.  Terms  in 
advance — single  copy  $2  00;  three  copies  ?5  00;  six  copies 
?9  00.  We  wish  the  enterprise  every  success,  and  place  it 
with  pleasure  upon  our  exchange  list. 


Bights  of  Authors. 

We  have  received  from  Prof.  Martin  Paine,  of  New  York, 
a  portion  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  embracing  a  chapter 
upon  the  "Rights  of  Authors,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  set 
forth  the  principal  details  of  what  he  considers  himself  the 
unquestionable  author  in  reference  to  the  recent  conflicting 
claims  as  to  priority  in  certain  physiological  discoveries.  He 
remarks  : 

"  Upon  all  questions  of  priority  that  concern  the  advancement  of  Science 
and  Art,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  general  understanding  that  the  principle 
should  not  only  be  sacredly  obseiTod,  but  that,  whenever  violated,  there 
should  be  a  common  effort  to  repair  the  injury.  This  is  alike  due  to  the 
individual,  to  the  principle,  and  to  the  common  good.  Nor  is  it  less  the 
privilege  of  the  individual,  who  may  have  good  reason  to  think  that  the 
principle  has  not  been  extended  to  himself,  to  vindicate  his  rights,  and 
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to  appeal  to  that  sympathy  which  forms  the  bond  of  union  among  honora- 
ble  men.     It  is  a  common  cause,  and  not  seldom  demands  protection. 

"  The  writer  is  very  sensible  that  unaccountable  coincidences  often  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  development  of  new  thoughts,  and  in  the  discov- 
ery of  hidden  things,  especially  where  enduring  reputation  may  be  won. 
"  Vbi  melj  ihi  apes^ — "  Utio  ticne  la  fama^y  otro  carda  la  lanaJ*  But 
the  reader,  with  these  Institutes  before  him,  will  quickly  find  that  much 
that  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  all  that  he  has  granted  to  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  the  foregoing  quotation,  therefore,  all  that  Dr.  Allen  appropriates  to 
himself,*  abounds  in  this  volume,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  work,  as  it  does,  also,  of  the  ^^Commentaries/*  and  of  the 
Essay  on  the  ^^  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies-/*  nor  can  the  reader  fail  of 
the  conclusion  that,  were  Dr.  HalFs  "  adjudication,' '  and  Dr.  Allen's 
after-tli ought,  founded  in  any  justice,  and  were  not  the  claimants  them- 
selves the  obnoxious  parties,  the  present  writer  would  have  been  long  ago 
convicted  by  them  and  by  others  of  arrogant  assurance  and  the  grossest 
plagiarisms.  Nevertheless,  the  Author  is  most  happy  to  find  that  his 
solitary  position  is  becoming  relieved,  and  that  a  practical  direction  has 
been  given  to  his  labours  by  others  which  cannot  fail  of  carrying  forward 
the  great  doctrines  at  which  he  has  toiled,  and  against  manifold  obstacles 
during  his  professional  life." 

*  **Unu8  utrique 

Error;  sed  Tariis  illudit  partibus." — Horace 


A  Bemarkable  Case. 

In  a  discussion  upon  Hysteria,  in  the  SdeietS  de  Midecine  da 
departcment  de  la  Seine,  a  few  weeks  ago.  M.  Dupareque,  re- 
ported the  following  case :  "  A  young  lady,  aged  18  years 
was,  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  with  her  affianced,  attacked 
with  Hysteria.  Her  symptoms,  at  first,  were  such  as  are  usu- 
ally observed  in  this  disease ;  a  sensation  as  if  a  ball  ascended 
from  the  hypogastric  region  to  the  stomach  and  pharynx,  with 
convulsions,  constituted  the  most  prominent.  Later,  the  con- 
vulsions alternated  with  the  greatest  variety  of  symptoms  and 
accidents,  both  general  and  local,  often  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  most  acute  diseases.   She  was  one  evening  attacked 
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with  the  cataleptic  form  of  convulsions,  and  soon  became  cold ; 
the  whole  muscular  system  was  relaxed  ;  complete  insensibili- 
ty ;  the  circulation  appeared  to  be  completely  arrested.  This 
state  continued,  and  so  complete  was  the  suspension  of  all  the 
signs  of  life  at  the  regular  visit  the  next  morning,  that  the 
Physician  in  attendance  at  the  hospital  Beiijoiu,  pronounced 
her  dead.  But  having  examined  the  patient  myself,  I  thought 
that  I  could  hear  indistinctly,  feeble  and  irregular  pulsation  of 
the  heart,  and  as  there  was  some  warmth  about  the  chest,  I 
determined  to  make  some  experiments  before  I  sent  the  body 
to  the  dead  room.  A  Compress  doubled  several  times  upon 
itself  was  dipped  in  boiling  water  and  suddenly  placed  upon 
the  epigastric  region.  There  was  an  immediate  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  walls,  with  an  incomplete  inspira- 
tion. This  was  the  only  eftect  from  the  first  application.  The 
second  application  was  followed  by  a  more  perfect  inspiration, 
movement,  and  so  on.  The  patient  soon  became  conscious, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  restored  to  health. 


Oglethorpe  Medical  College. 

"We  learn  from  the  Savannah  Eepublican,  that  at  the  recent 
annual  commencement  of  this  Institution,  the  annual  report 
represented  "the  School  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition, 
with  daily  increasing  prospects  of  permanency  and  usefulness." 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon 
eleven  young  gentlemen — six  of  whom  were  from  Georgia ; 
four  from  South  Carolina ;  and  one  from  Tennessee.  The 
number  of  the  class  is  not  stated,  but  we  learn  from  another 
source,  that  it  was  between  thirty  and  forty. 


Medical  Society  of  Georgia. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  will  be  held  in  Madison,  Morgan  county,  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th  of  April,  1858. 

EBEN  HILLYER,  M.  D.,  Secretary/. 
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Newspaper-puffing  of  Surgical  Operations,  &c. 

We  have  received  a  circular  from  Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  intended  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charge,  upon  the  part  of  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  of  complicity  in  a  newspaper  puff  of  some  surgical 
operation  performed  by  him  which  had  appeared  in  that  city. 

We  have  not  been  able,  perhaps,  to  gather  accurately  all 
the  points  from  the  circular,  but  according  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  matter,  it  is  not  a  triumphant  defence. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  remark,  that  while,  of  course, 
no  man  should  be  held  responsible  for  any  notice  of  himself, 
which  is  published  without  his  knowledge,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  free  a  medical  man  from  the  imputation  of  having  himself 
complimented  through  the  newspapers,  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
solicit  it.  Where  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  has  been  invited  to 
attend  an  operation,  or  where  special  pains  has  been  taken  to 
inform  him  of  some  unusual  skill  in  the  profession,  or,  (as  we 
have  known,)  of  some  discovery  in  medical  science,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  individual  should  be  held  respon- 
sible, and  made  to  account  at  the  bar  of  medical  ethics,  for  a 
self-laudation,  which  is  unprofessional,  and  grossly  reprehen- 
sible, Non-professional  persons,  even  though  they  be  highly 
intelligent  editors,  cannot  possibly  h6  competent  judges  of 
medical  matters — of  what  is  extraordinary  skill  in  surgery  or 
medicine^  or  whether  pretensions  to  discoveries  in  medical  sci- 
ence are  well  founded  or  otherwise — and,  besides,  there  is  a 
recognized  channel  through  which  a  medical  man  has  an  ac- 
knowledged right  to  communicate  anything  to  the  worldj  which 
he  may  suppose  will  contribute  to  science,  or  advance  his  repu- 
tion.  The  Medical  Journals  of  the  country  are  open  to  all 
respectable  medical  men,  through  which  they  have  the  largest 
liberty  to  submit  to  their  professional  brethren  whatever  they 
may  suppose  to  be  original  or  valuable  in  the  way  of  contri- 
butions to  science  ;  and  he  who  is  not  willing  to  abide  by  the 
adjudication  of  those  who  it  is  manifest  alone  can  be  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  such  matters,  is  unworthy  ot  an  honorable 
place  in  the  ranks  of  a  liberal  and  philanthropic  profession. 
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American  Medical  Association. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington,  on  Tuesday,  May  4,  1858... 

The  Secretaries  of  all  Societies,  and  other  bodies  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  the  Association'  are  requested  to  forward  to  the  undersigned  cor. 
rect  lists  of  their  respective  delegations  as  soon  as  ihei/  mny  hr,  t^yj^ointed- 
and  it  is  earnestly  desired  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  that  the 
appointments  be  made  at  as  early  a  period  a  possible. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Art.  II  of  the  Constitution : 

"  Each  local  Society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  Associ- 
ation one  delegate  for  every  ten  of  its  regular  resident  members,  and  one 
for  every  additional  fraction  of  more  than  half  this  numbor.  The  fac- 
ulty of  every  regularly  constituted  Medical  College  or  chartered  School 
of  Medicine,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates.  The  pro- 
fessional staff  of  every  chartered  or  municipal  hospital  containing  a  hun- 
dred patients  or  more,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates 
and  every  other  permanently  organized  medcal  institution  of  good  stand- 
ing shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  one  delegate. 

'^  Delegates  representing  the  medical  staflfe  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
Navy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  medical 
bureaux.  The  number  of  delegates  so  appointed  shall  be  four  from  the 
Army  medical  officers,  and  an  equal  number  from  the  Navy  medical 
officerg." 

ALEX.  J,  SEMMES,  MD. 

(One  of  the  Secretaries.) 

Washington,  D.   C. 


Kew  Modes  of  Applying  the  Actual  Cautery. — In  a  late  number  of 
the  Union  MtdicaJe  we  find  some  suggestions  respecting  the  employment 
of  the  actual  cautery,  which  appear  valuable  for  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  the  severe  application  of  the  old 
method  by  means  of  the  red  hot  iron.  M.  Bonnafond  has  invented  a  new 
"caustic  crayon,"  composed  of  76  grains  of  gum  tragacanth,4  drachms  of 
powdered  wood  charcoal,  and  30  grains  of  nitrate  of  potass.  The  gum  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  a  thick  solution, 
the  process  being  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar;  then  the 
nitre  and  charcoal;  mixed  together,  are  to  be  added  gradually,  to  form  a 
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mass  sufficiently  consistent  to  be  made  into  cylinders  of  different  sizes. 
He  afterward  found  that  the  nitre  might  be  advantageously  omitted. — 
The  end  of  the  cylinder  being  ignited,  is  to  be  lightly  applied  to  differ- 
ent points  of  the  affected  part. 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same  journal,  Dr.  Chevillion  describes 
a  still  more  simple  method  of  applying  the  actual  cautery.  He  em- 
ploys a  small  roll  of  linen,  one  end  of  which  is  to  be  ignited  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle.  On  blowing  gently  upon  the  lighted  end  a  few  mo- 
ments, a  little  red  hot  cone  is  formed,  with  which  the  skin  is  to  be 
touched.  In  this  way  fifty  or  a  hundred  applications  can  be  made  in  a 
few  minutes.  This  method  is  especially  useful  in  dorsal  and  lumbar  neu- 
ralgia, sciatica,  old  glandular  swellings,  obstinate  facial  paralysis,  dropsi- 
cal effusions  into  the  joints,  &c- — Boston  Med.  &•.  Stu'py  Journal, 


EffecU  of  Fear. — A  Parisian  Physician,  during  his  visits  made  in  a 
hired  fly,  had  received  a  bottle  of  real  Jamaica  rum  as  a  sample,  but 
found,  after  returning  home,  that  he  had  left  it  in  the  carriage.  He 
went  to  the  office,  and  informed  the  manager  that  he  had  left  a  virulent 
poison  in  one  of  the  carriages,  anpl  desired  him  to  prevent  any  of  the 
coachmen  from  drinking  it.  Hardly  had  he  got  back  when  he  was  sum. 
moned  in  gaeat  haste  to  three  of  these  worthies,  who  were  suffering  from 
the  most  horrible  colic,  and  great  was  his  difficulty  in  persuading  them 
that  they  had  only  stolen  some  most  excellent  rum. —  Ya.  Med.  Journal, 


Erratum. 

In  March  number,  page  389,  eleventh  line,  instead  of  *' Ano- 
dynes and  Sedatives,*'  read  Anodynes  and  Soporifics.  And  in 
15th  line,  Soporifics  and  Anodynes,  instead  of  "  Sedatives  and 
Anodynes." 


Receipts, 

Brs.  J.  P.  Taylor,  Ga.,  3d  vol. ;  J.  M.  Heard,  Miss.,  2d  and  8d.  vols. ; 
H.  W.  Caffey,  Ala.,  2d  and  3d  vols. ;  A.  C.  Jones,  Ga.,  3d  vol. ;  Miller 
&  Powell,  Ga.,  3d  vol. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE  1. 

;    Chlorate  of  Potassa.    By  T.  S.  Weatherly,  M.  D.,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

It  seems  that  epidemics  are  the  order  of  the  day.  We  have 
epidemics  in  politics  and  religion,  and  oar  Profession  is  at 
times  affected  with  an  epidemic,  called  Cacoethes  8cribendi. 

Some  few  years  since,  this  was  manifested  in  the  Southern 
Journals,  by  innumerable  articles  upon  veratrum  viride,  dys- 
entery and  typhoid  fever,  and  recently  I  see  evidences  of  its 
again  appearing  in  the  form  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  It  is  to  this 
latter  subject  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  If  I  am  not 
very  much  mistaken,  I  wrote  the  first  article  upon  this  subject, 
which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  publish,  about  twelve  months 
since.  In  that  article  it  was  recommended  in  Typhoid  Fever, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

I  did  not  pretend  to  any  originality,  and  so  stated  in  that 
article.  I  commenced  using  it  in  Typhoid  Fever  about  five 
years  ago.  I  did  so  from  my  idea  of  its  therapeutic  action 
upon  mucous  membranes,  and  from  the  pathology  of  typhoid 
fever. 

I  was  living  at  the  time  in  a  Typhoid  Fever  District,  and 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  find  some  remedy  upon  which  I 
could  depepd.  I  was  pleased  with  its  effects,  and  have  con* 
tinned  its  use  up  to  the  present  time.    I  think  it  very  proba^ 
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ble  that  other  men  may  have  used  it  in  the  same  way,  and  for 
the  same  diseases,  long  before  I  did.  Bat  as  I  remarked  above, 
I  believe  that  my  article  was  the  first  publication  upon  the 
subject  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  probably  the  excep- 
tion of  Prof.  Frost,  of  Charleston,  and  I  think  he  did  not  use 
it  in  typhoid  fever,  though  of  that  I  am  not  certain. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance,  but  vou  know  the 
old  adage— "give  the  devil  his  due.'* 


ARTICLE  n. 

The  Heart.    By  Horatio  N.  Hollipibld,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  San- 
dersville,  Georgia. 

This  organ  is  one  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  whole 
animal  economy.  Should  it  by  disease  or  by  accident  be  caused 
to  stop  performing  its  functions,  then  life  would  become  ex- 
tinct, and  man  would  perish. 

Situated  in  the  mediastinum  between  the.  Lungs  above  the 
diaphragm,  and  between  the  sternum  and  the  vertebra,  it  is 
the  centre  of  the  circulation.  It  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ^ 
of  a  conoidal  shape,  the  base  of  the  cone  being  towards  the  ver- 
tebral column,  while  its  apex  is  about  the  junction  of  the  fifth 
rib,  with  its  cartilage  on  the  left  side. 

The  average  size  of  the  heart,  I  find  from  the  examination  of 
seventeen,  to  be  about  four  and  three-quarter  inches  in  length, 
and  about  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  weighing  five  and  a  half  ounces.  It  appears  that  it  increases 
in  size  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  up  to  about  fifty 
years.  It  contains  four  cavities,  a  right  and  left  auricle,  and  a 
right  and  left  ventricle,  but  are  not  all  of  them  of  the  same 
capacity ,because  the  right  auricle  and  the  right  ventricle  in- 
crease in  size  as  age  advances,  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than 
the  left.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles  at  birth,  are  near  about 
the  same  thickness,  but  as  man  advances  in  age  they  go  on  in- 
creasing, but  not  in  equal  proportions ;  the  walls  of  the  right 
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ventricle  being  arrested  in  their  growth  mnch  sooner  than 
those  of  the  left.  The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  are  from 
two  to  three  lines  in  thickness,  while  those  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle are  from  five  to  seven  lines. 

Prom  the  constraction  of  the  heart,  we  see  and  know  that 
it  is  a  very  strong  and  powerfal  organ,  made  so  by  our  divine 
creator,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  great  amount  of  work 
which  it  is  its  duty  to  perform,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  fully 
appreciate  its  labors,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  cal- 
culation as  to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  this  little 
organ,  but  one  which  occupies  a  position  second  to  no  other 
in  the  whole  animal  economy. 

The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  in  a  healthy  man,  aged  thir- 
ty-five years,  I  found  by  measurement,  would  contain  two  and 
a  quarter  ounces  of  blood — ^the  heart  usually  empties  itself 
about  seventy-five  times  in  a  minute,  so  there  will  pass 
through  the  heart  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ounces  of  blood  every  hour,  or  seven  hundred  and  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds  avoidupois,  and  in  one  day  there  will  pass 
tiirough  the  heart  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  of  blood,  and  in  one  year  six  million  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  and  in 
three-score  years  and  ten,  the  duration  of  life  allotted  to 
man,  there  will  pass  through  the  heart  four  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of 
blood.  In  a  healthy  man,  we  have  about  forty  pounds  of 
blood  which  will  pass  through  the  heart  four  hundred  and 
twenty  and  three-quarter  times  every  day,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  times 
every  year. 

From  this,  many  would  suppose  that  this  little  organ,  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  so  great  a  task  as  this  which  is  imposed 
upon  it,  must  be  endowed  with  a  power  analogous  to  that  of 
perpetual  motion,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  human  heart 
is  but  a  muscle,  and  like  all  other  muscles  of  the  body,  it  has 
its  periods  of  rest,  and  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  continual 
motion  as  is  generally  supposed,  it  has  its  alternations  of  ac- 
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tion  and  repose,  whose  comparative  lengthseems  scarcely  to  dif- 
fer from  the  proportions  which  many  other  muscles  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  particularly  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal 
muscles  present  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  in  admitting  by  aa 
approximate  calculation  approaching  very  near  to  exactness, 
that  of  the  total  duration  of  time  occupied  by  the  complete 
succession  of  the  movements  of  the  heart,  one-fourth  is  occu- 
pied by  an  absolute  repose  of  all  its  parts,  one-half  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  ventricles,  and  one-fourth  by  the  contractions 
of  the  auricles,  we  will  find  that  out  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
ventriclei  have  twelve,  and  the  auricles  eighteen  hours  of  re- 
pose. In  individuals  whose  pulse  gives  habitually  less  thaa 
fifty  pulsations  a  minute,  the  repose  of  the  ventricles  is  more 
than  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

The  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  have  often  not  more  in 
men  engaged  in  laborious  occupations,  and  among  those  espe- 
cially which  serve  to  maintain  the  head  and  trunk  in  an  erect 
position,  there  are  some  certainly  that  repose  less,  the  more  so 
as  their  action  is  not  perhaps  completely  interrupted  by  sleep. 
(Laeunec.)  And  although  the  heart  does  perform  an  almost 
Herculean  task,  yet  it  is  not  always  at  work,  but  nature  allows 
it  in  common  with  all  other  created  things,  a  period  of  repose, 
so  that  it  can  rest  from  its  labors,  and  be  enabled  to  recruit  its 
strength  and  be  capable  and  ready  always  to  perform  its  pro- 
per functions  with  regularity  and  precision. 


ARTIOLL   m. 


Oases  shoumg  the  advantage  of  heroic  doses  of  Calomel.     By 
Wm.  Hauser,  M.  D.,  of  Jefferson  County,  Ga. 

An  experience  of  fourteen  years,  has  convinced  me  that  no 
one  thing,  nor  all  other  things  combined,  are  equal  to  Calomel 
in  Herculean  doses^  for  the  treatment  of  acute  gastritis  and  bili- 
ous colic.  Without  any  waste  of  words,  I  give  a  few  cases : 
First  premising  that  my  range  of  practice  lies  in  that  beaati* 
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ful  long-leaf  pine^  and  sand  belt  of  Georgia,  near  33d  parallel 
of  North  latitude,  which  is  checkered  alternately  with  high 
and  dry  pine  barrenns,  celebrated  for  their  healthfulness,  and 
rich  alluvial  "  oak  and  hickory'*  lands,  where  hepatic  derange- 
ments are  found  in  plenty. 

Case  Ist.  Wm.  Caruthers,  of  Burke  county,  aged  about  30, 
tolerably  plethoric  and  of  steady  habits,  when  I  knew  hiin, 
was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis,  most  violent, 
October,  1843.  Venesection  was  attempted  but  failed.  The 
inflammation  appeared  to  progress  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
case  I  have  ever  noticed  before  or  since.  Having  no  time  to 
trifle  with  doubtful  medicines,  I  instantly  poured  down  him 
40  grains  of  Calomel  and  the  same  of  Jalap.  He  retained  it, 
and  in  a  few  hours  I  repeated  the  dose.  In  twelve  hours  he 
was  happily  convalescent,  and  soon  got  well. 

Case  II.  James  Wooten,  aged  about  35,  of  robust  frame 
and  vigorous  constitution.  Called  to  him  on  Monday,  May 
6th,  1844.  He  was  excessively  bilious ;  looked  as  though  his 
liver  might  have  failed  in  its  functions  a  month  previous.  Suf- 
fering with  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis,  I  premised  venesec- 
tion, and  gave  85  grains  of  calomel.  It  operated  in  a  few 
hours,  and  he  was  quite  relieved.  The  second  day  he  rode 
out,  and  seemed  entirely  cured. 

Case  IH.  Mrs.  Lucinda  Bryant,  of  Washington  County. 
I  was  called  to  her  in  consultation  with  my  esteemed  friend, 
Dr.  Wm.  B.  Folks,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1855.  Her  stom- 
ach would  retain  nothing.  She  was  suffering  most  terribly. 
My  friend  had  tried  everything  he  could  think  of,  and  even 
calomel  itself,  but  in  doses  too  small  to  remain  in  the  stomach. 
I  administered,  without  the  least  hesitation,  5i.  of  this  article. 
She  retained  it,  was  relieved  in  ten  hours,  and  her  recovery 
was  rapid.  She  had  been  suffering  two  or  three  days  with 
gastritis,  and  death  seemed  inevitable  under  any  circumstan- 
ces. Calomel  is  one  of  the  finest  anti-septics  in  the  world,  as 
I  have  found  by  a  great  multitude  of  experiments,  although 
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Dr.  Dunglison  does  not  even  mention  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  that  elate.  I  believe  its  virtues  are  not  fully  known. 
Every  body  has  learned  something  of  its  cathartic  and  febri- 
fuge properties,  and  its  very  commonness  in  the  hands  of 
physicians  has  induced  a  carelessness  about  studying  its  pro- 
perties and  watching  its  effects.  New  remedies  are  the  rage, 
while  some  of  the  older  and  more  valuable  are  treated  with 
unjust  neglect,  to  the  detriment  of  Doctors  and  their  patients. 

Case  IV.  Miss  Julia  Parker,  of  Jefferson  County,' 185-,  case 
of  remittent  fever,  with  frequent  vomitings  and  inability  to 
retain  any  medicine  except  calomel.  A  large  dose  of  this  pro- 
duced immediate  quiet,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  speedy  re- 
covery. 

Case  V.  Myself.  Called  on  the  16th  October,  1854,  to 
perform  a  journey  of  26  miles,  to  consult  with  my  friend.  Dr. 
Wm.  G.  Allen,  over  a  dying  lady.  My  accustomed  gastral- 
gia,  came  on  by  the  time  I  had  made  about  three-fifths  of  the 
distance,  and  the  jolting  of  the  buggy  and  vomiting  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way,  developed  symptoms  of  gastritis,  and  such 
excessive  irritability  of  stomach,  that  the  gentlest  shake  of  the 
bed  would  bring  on  convulsions  horrible  to  behold.  Bleed- 
ing, injections,  sinapisms,  all  failed  to  bring  sufficient  quiet  to 
the  stomach  to  enable  it  to  retain  any  thing  that  was  swallowed. 
At  last  I  asked  my  friends  to  give  me  a  tea-spoonful  of  Calo- 
mel. Thi&  remained  only  a  few  minutes.  I  then  requested  a 
table  spoonful.  That  remained  and  checked  the  vomiting. 
In  thirty-six  hours  it  operated  and  I  was  relieved. 

I  might  encumber  the  Journal  with  a  large  number  of  cases ; 
but  these  are  deemed  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing calomel  in  heroic  doses  to  patients  suffering  from  gastritis. 
And  the  same  holds  good  in  bilious  colic  wherein  bile  is  vomi- 
ted in  a  tide,  and  the  bowels  so  constricted  that  no  operation 
can  be  induced  by  injections,  hot  baths,  or  any  medicines  that 
may  be  given,  save  calomel.  But  it  must  be  given  in  large 
doses  to  bring  speedy  and  full  relief;  and  there  is  not  the  least 
danger  in  so  administering  it.    I  have  in  a  few  cases,  been 
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called  long  distances  to  consult  Tvith  young  physicians,  who, 
I  found,  were  pursuing  the  right  plan  of  treatment,  saving 
their  timidity  in  administering  calomel.  In  such  cases  I  have 
only  had  to  nerve  them  up  to  bolder  doings,  and  si\cce8s  has 
always  followed. 
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SELECTIONS. 


From  Ui9  Medioftl  and  Snr^cil  Reporttr. 
Medical  Societiei  and  Clinical  Reports. 

PHUJIDSLPHIA  OOUNTT  BfSDIOAL  SOCIETY. 

Feb.  10th,  1858.  7}  P.  M.  Dr.  Mayberry,  Vice  President  in  the 
chair.  While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Dr.  T.  F.  Betton,  the  lecturer  of 
the  evening,  Dr.  TnrnbuU  related  a  case  of  double^cephalamatoma. — 
He  was  called  to  a  lady  in  labor,  which  waa  so  rapid,  that  the  child  was  . 
bom  when  he  arrived.  At  that  time,  he  noticed  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  child.  On  the  fifth  day,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  tumor 
on  the  head,  in  fact,  two  tumors,  one  on  each  parietal  bone.  Thej 
were  about  four  and  a  half  inches  across.  He  directed  a  spirituous 
lotion,  but  they  still  inrceased,  and  about  the  seventh  or  tenth  day,  he 
could  feel  a  peculiar  hard  ridge  axoond  the  edge  of  the  swelling.  He 
consulted  with  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  who  mentioned  the  fact  of  having  cured 
such  a  case,  by  poulticing  and  advised  a  like  treatment  in  fthis  instance. 
But  though  poulticed  with  much  care  every  four  or  five  hours,  on  the 
twentieth  day  there  was  no  material  diminution.  He  then  inserted  an 
exploring  needle,  and  blood  issued  fireely.  It  was  evidently  under  the 
pericranium.  The  family  being  anxious  for  an  operation,  he  made  a 
free  incision  at  the  lower  end  of  one  tumor,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
free  effusion  of  blood,  was  compelled  to  use  compresses,  and  cold  appli- 
cations. When  this  had  ceased,  he  inserted  patent  lint,  and  applied 
adhesive  straps,  bandages,  and  a  cap  over  all.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  found  the  cap  saturated  with  blood,  and  removed  all  the  dress- 
ing, except  the  adhesive  straps.  Now,  thirty-six  days  from  the  com 
mencement,  the  tumor  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  That  on  the 
other  side,  he  did  not  open,  but  applied  straps,  and  it  also  graduaUj 
disappeared. 

Dr.  CoNDiE  said  these  were  rare  occurrences,  he  believed,  in  this  ci^. 
He  had  never  met  with  a  case;  in  a  practice  of  fory-three  years,  where  the 
blood,  as  in  the  case  related  this  evening,  was  situated  upon  or  beneath 
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the  pericranium.  Tumors  are  common,  in  which  the  blood  is  effused 
between  the  laminas  of  the  scalp.  It  would  be  an  interesting  fact,  could 
it  be  determined,  to  know  whether,  in  Dr.  Turnbull's  case,  the  presenta- 
tion had  not  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the  labor.  It  is  a  very 
common  opinion,  and  perhaps  a  correct  one,  that  these  tumors  are  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  foetal  head  during  labor, 
the  blood  being  driven  into  the  most  advanced  part.  The  worst  plan  is 
to  open  them.  If  they  are  caused  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  peri- 
cranium, or  of  the*vessels  that  penetrate  the  bones,  the  best  plan  is  to  keep 
them  closed.  Cold  compresses  are  preferable  in  his  opinion  to  warm 
poultices.  In  Europe,  they  apply  astringent  lotions,  but  he  could  think 
of  none  there,  who  recommended  warm  applications.  These  tumors  have 
been,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  fractures  of  the  bones. 

Dr.  CoATBS  asked  on  what  part  of  the  parietal  bones  these  were  situ- 
ated? 

Dr.  TuBNBUiiL  replied  that  they  were  on  the  centre  of  the  bones, 
directly  over  each  boss,  and  at  present,  each  bone  seems  somewhat  en- 
larged. 

Dr.  Jewell  had  had  three  of  these  cases,  and  all  after  tedious  labor : 
each  waa  situated  on  the  presenting  part.  The  first  remained  over 
three  weeks.  He  used  cold  astringent  lotions,  and  not  succeeding,  fol- 
lowed these  by  poultices ;  had  suppuration,  opened  the  abscess,  and  exten- 
sive purulent  discharge  followed  which  left  the  child  with  a  deformed 
scalp,  and  on  this  part  the  hair  never  grew. 

In  the  second  case,  he  used  iodine  lotions,  and  after  ten  or  fifteen  dayp, 
it  b^an  to  subside,  and  was  soon  well.  In  the  third,  he  also  applied 
the  iodine,  for  ten  days,  or  two  weeks  and  not  succeeding,  used  warm 
bread  and  milk  poultices,  and  absorption  rapidly  followed.  The  cupped 
appearance,  to  which  Dr.  T.  alluded,  was  present  in  all  these  cases ;  it 
felt  like  a  depression  of  the  bone,  but  he  did  not  consider  it  peculiar  to 
the  disease. 

As  the  lecturer  had  not  arrived,  and  it  was  past  the  time  for  expect- 
ing him.  Dr.  Condie  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  members, 
an  important  subject,  and  one  which  may  be  made  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  pathology  of  disease,  &c.,  viz.,  intra-uterine  diseases, — 
Smallpox  has  been  communicated  to  the  foetus,  and  it  has  been  born 
with  the  eruption.  Children  have  been  bom  with  extensive  tuberculiz- 
ation of  various  organs,  which,  in  some  cases,  had  gone  on  to  softening, 
and  produced  inflammation  of  the  neighboring  parts.  Sometimes,  we 
had  disease,  when  the  mother  exhibited  no  symptom  of  it,  as  pncu- 
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monia,  peritonitis,  &c.  Numerous  cases  are  related  of  the  latter  disease, 
where  adhesions  have  been  formed,  showing  that  inflammation  of  a  severe 
grade  had  exbted.  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  had  published  a  pa- 
per in  which  he  refers  to  a  number  of  cases.  In  a  large  number  of  the 
instances  on  record,  Dr.  C.  had  found  the  mother  had  erysipelas,  when 
the  child  had  peritonitis.  As  the  relation  between  erysipelas  and  peri- 
tonitis is  now  fully  recognized  by  the  profession,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  erysipelas  is  a  disease  of  the  blood,  the  external  pheno. 
mena,  and  concomitant  affections  of  internal  organs  are  merely  results  of 
the  same  blood  disease.  The  mother  had  escaped,  and  the  foetus  had 
had  peritonitis  with  effusion  and  adhesions.  The  modem  doctrine  of  phle- 
bitis as  a  cause  of  pyemia,  is  that  the  phlebitis  is  the  result  of  the  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  blood  itself,  and  the  diffused  abscesses  are  not  the 
result  of  pus  taken  into  the  circulation  and  deposited  in  particular  parts, 
but  that  the  depots  met  with  in  different  organs  in  cases  of  empyema  are 
in  fact  small  abscesses  produced  by  inflammation  occurring  at  the  place 
where  the  pus  is  discovered.  The  whole  subject  of  intra-uterine  diseases 
is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  curious  results  are  no  doubt  to  be  derived  from  its 
close  investigation. 

One  other  form  of  disease  is  common  in  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  that 
is  erysipelas;  in  the  great  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  were  bom  with  it  upon  them,  and  in  many,  there 
was  peritoneal  inflammation. 

Dr.  CoAT£S  mentioned  a  case  of  a  child  with  cyanosis,  which  died  in 
five  months,  where  was  found  an  open  foramen  ovale,  and  the  lungs 
were  crowded  with  tubercles,  accompanied  by  emphysema  of  the  kind 
ascribed  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez  to  children,  with  large  cavities  between 
the  lobules,  and  some  of  these  were  one  and  a  quarter  inch  long. 

At  the  risk  of  producing  disgust  at  the  breakfast  table,  he  would 
mention  a  phenomenon  concerning  eggs.  Many  were  found  on  breaking 
them  after  boiling,  to  have  the  membrane  adhering  to  the  albumen  so 
strongly,  as  to  tear  out  patches  of  its  substance.  This  was  formerly  rare 
but  at  present  a  very  large  number  of  the  eggs  were  so  affected.  He 
considered  it  due  to  an  amnitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  amnion,  produced 
by  canying  over  railroads. 

Dr.  Matberry  had  noticed  several  instances  where  children  were 
not  susceptible  to  the  vaccine  disease,  where  the  mother  had  been  vac- 
cinated while  carrying  them,  and  had  observed]^the  same  result  from 
modified  smallpox. 

Dr.  CoNDiE  remaked,  that  in  the  first  of  the  modern  epidemics  q? 
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smallpox,  in  this  city,  a  lady  was  affected  with  the  modified  form  during 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy.  It  was  light,  and  no  remedy  was  re- 
quired; but  few  imperfect  pocks  appeared.  Tfie  child  was  born  covered 
with  genuine  smallpox,  and  died  within  one  hour.  He  never  saw  a  more 
beautiful  specimen  of  discrete  smallpox,  and  some  pocks  had  gone  on  to 
the  period  of  maturation. 

Dr.  Flemminq  had  attended  a  lady  in  labor,  who  was  delivered  of  a 
child  in  a  putrid  condition.  Scarlet  fever  had  been  in  the  family;  one 
child  had  died  with  it,  while  the  mother  was  far  gone  in  her  pregnancy. 
Since  that  time,  she  had  not  felt  any  movement  of  the  foetus.  The  pre- 
sumption was  that  the  child  had  died  of  scarlet  fever. 

Dr.  Jewell  had,  like  Dr.  Con  die,  a  case  of  a  young  father  who 
died  of  malignant  smallpox  on  the  seventh  day.  On  that  day,  his  wife 
was  tsonfined,  having  had  varioloid  previously,  and  the  child  was  covered 
when  bom,  with  a  fiill  crop  in  the  first  stage,  and  died  of  the  malignant 
form. 

In  connection  with  this,  he  mentioned  a  case  of  a  child  bom  with  a 
mark  similar  to  a  vaccine  mark  on  its  arm ;  the  mother  had  been  vaccina- 
ted during  pregnancy. 

Dr.  Emerson,  without  intending  to  endorse  this  last,  but  considering 
it  as  a  mere  coincidence,  would  say,  that  the  subject  of  vaccination  dur- 
ing utero-gestation  was  of  importance  to  decide.  In  epidemics,  preg- 
nant women  were  desirous  of  being  re  vaccinated.  Some  medical  men, 
of  very  good  authority,  decline  so  doing.  He  would  like  to  hear  the  sen- 
timents of  the  members  on  that  point. 

Dr.  Condie  asked  what  possible  objection  could  exist,  when  we  fre. 
quently  vaccinate  a  child  but  a  few  days  old.  In  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pitals of  Paris,  every  child  was  vaccinated  immediately  on  being  received 
and  distinguished  accoucheurs  vaccinate  within  the  first  three  days. — 
The  vaccination  of  the  mother  could  not  produce  abortion,  and  if  it  real- 
ly did  extend  its  protective  influence  to  the  child,  what  could  be  the  ob- 
jection to  its  perforamance  ?     What  harm  could  possibly  result  ? 

Dr.  R.  K.  Smith  remarked  that  the  queston  started  this  evening 
opened  an  interesting  field  of  inquiry.  The  important  practical  point 
to  discover,  was  the  one  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Emerson,  viz :  "the  propriety 
of  vaccinating  or  revaccinating  pregnant  woman."  The  remarks  made 
by  the  chairman  and  Dr.  Condie  presented  this  subject  to  the  mind  in 
two  different  points  of  view.  If  revaccinating  the  mother  protected  the 
child  in  utero,  or  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as  Dr.  Condie  seemed  to  infer,  it 
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oommunicated  true  variola  to  the^offiipriiig,  then,  indeed,  it  wai  important 
that  the  question  should  1>e  decided. 

Dr  CoNDis  (interrupting).     I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Dr.  Sbcith.'  You  certainly  related  a  case  that  led  to  that  inference, 
and  so  did  Br.  Jewell. 

Dr.  Jewell  (interrupting).  I  said  nothing  about  rcTaocination,  or 
the  vaccine  disease  producing  smallpox  in  the  child;  I  said  where  modi- 
fied  smallpox  had  been  developed  in  the  pregnant  woman,  it  produced  the 
true  disease  in  the  foetus  in  the  case  above  named. 

Dr.  Smith.  Well,  if  Dr.  Jewell  will  explain  how  modified  smallpox 
or  variola  vaccinia  can  occur  without  vaccination,  I  wilFgive  up  the  point. 
He  certainly  understood  both  the  gentlemen  to  state  their  cases  precisely 
as  he  had  related  them,  and  if  he  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  Dr.  Gondie, 
he  apologized  for  calling  him  up.  He  contended  that  if  a  child  was  bom 
covered  with  a  true  variolous  eruption,  imparted  to  it  by  the  mother 
from  revaccination,  it  was  an  operation  not  to  be  thought  of  in  preg- 
nancy ;  but  he  maintained  the  diseases  of  variola  and  kinepox  were  en- 
tirely different,  and  would  not  produce  each  other.  If  the  views  of  those 
genUemen  were  correct,  it  seems  the  mother  conveyed  to  the  child  a  dis- 
ease of  which  she  had  not  the  first  symptom,  as  cowpox  is  a  new  disease. 
He  did  not  rise  to  discuss  ^thc  question,  but  simply  to  refer  to  it,  as  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  to  suggest  that  it  be  made  the  subject  for  a 
future  meeting,  when  gentlemen  would  come  prepared  to  investigate  it 
thoroughly. 

Dr.  CONDIE  said  that  which  proves  too  much,  proves  nothing.  If  Dr. 
Smith's  ideas  were  correct,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  resort  to  vaccina- 
tion in  a  child  bom  of  a  vaccinated  or  variolated  female.  The  protec- 
tion affoded  by  vaccination  must  result  from  a  peculiar  change  wrought 
in  the  tissues  of  the  various  organs  of  the  being  by  the  vaccine  virus. — 
We  have  a  new  being  formed  by,  and  in  connection  with  the  maternal 
organs,  which  had  already  undergone  this  change,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  may  have  the  disease  in  a  modified  form,  or  not  at  all,  but 
the  child  whose  tissues  have  not  undergone  the  peculiar  change,  will 
have  it  in  the  unmodified  form.  Now  all  these  diseases,  smallpox,  vario- 
loid, and  the  vaccine  disease,  are  the  same  in  their  ^r«^  demetiUi,  In 
epidemics,  a  patient  with  varioloid  will,  and  frequently  does,  give  the 
genuine  smallpox  to  others.  It  has  been  shown  by  experimenta  in  Den- 
mark, Holland,  and  Germany,  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
and  it  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Mohl,  of  Copenhagen,  to  inoculate  the 
cow,  in  order  to  produce  a  fresh  supply  of  vaccine  matter;  he  says  that 
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he  has  produced  vaccine  matter  in  this  way.  There  is  no  direct  com- 
mnnication  tetween  the  circulation  of  the  mother  and  the  child  By 
microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  we  find  none  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures to  be  identical  in  the  mother  and  child.  There  is  no  connection ; 
they  are  two  independent  beings ;  each  builds  up  its  own  tissues. 

Dr.  R.  K.  Smith  asked  how  the  poison  of  disease  was  communicated 
to  the  fcetUB  by  the  mother  if  there  was  no  participation  by  the  foetus 
in  the  circulation  of  the  mother  ?  If  vaccine  disease  and  variola  are 
similar,  why  vaccination  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  protect  rather  than 
inoculation? 

Br.  CONDIE  answered  that  it  was  easy  of  explanation.  If  we  apply 
matter  to  the  skin,  or  arsenic  be  placed  in  the  food  of  the  mother,  it 
would  poison  the  foetus.  The  umbilical  vessels  take  up  this,  to  form 
bkx>d  for  the  foetus,  and  if  the  blood  of  the  mother  is  poisoned,  the  foetus 
feels  it.  But  not  in  all  cases  are  diseases  communicated  to  the  foetus. — 
These  are  the  exceptions.  The  modification  of  the  variolous  matter 
which  it  undergoes  by  passing  though  the  cow,  renders  it  less  dangerous. 
The  vaccine  disease  is  not  contagious,  but  varioloid  will  give  off  exhala- 
tions and  fomites,  which  poison  others.  Thousands  of  cases  have  proved 
that  varioloid  will  produce  genuine  smallpox.  That  vaccine  matter  un* 
dergoes  a  change,  is  admitted  by  all  the  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of 
the  English. 

Dr.  Emerson,  in  view  of  the  acknowledged  risk  of  a  woman  in  ges- 
tation communicating  disease  to  the  foetus,  thought  the  doctrine,  if  it  be 
true,  that  variola  and  vaccine  disease  are  identical,  would  warrant  us  in 
making  a  distinction  in  regard  to  vaccinating  or  revaccinating  a  preg- 
nant woman.  Kevaccination  was  justifiable,  but  the  other  was  not,  as  it 
might  produce  smallpox  in  the  foetus. 

Dr.  NsBlNQER  thought  himself  justified  in  concluding  that  children  in 
utero  do  sufifer  and  die  finom  disease,  and  also  that  mothers  in  this  con- 
dition have  disease  which  are  transmissible,  and  yet  do  not  transmit 
them.    At  this  point  he  would  relate  three  instances : — 

A  lady  died  three  days  after  her  accouchement  of  malignant  smallpox ; 
the  child  is  living  still.  Anxious  to  know  the  result  of  disease  as  to  the 
offopringi  he  followed  up  the  case,  and  found  no  evidence  of  ever  being 
influenced  by  the  variolous  poison.  Another  lady,  seven  or  eight  months 
gone,  had  smaUpox  distinct,  and  she  got  safely  through ;  the  child  was 
born,  and  is  living;  there  is  no  evidence  of  smallpox  having  been  pro* 
dooed  on  it.  Fearing  the  poison  that  might  still  be  lurking  about  the 
house;  he  vaocinated  the  child  and  it  was  fully  affected  by  the  vaccine 
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disease.  A  little  girl  had  violent  smallpox.  The  mother  was  pregnant; 
two  weeks  rolled  around^  and  the  girl  being  conyalescent,  the  mother  was 
confined;  and  the  child  yaccinated  the  day  after.  This  run  its  conxse 
regularly,  and  varioloid  resulted.  He  did  not  intend  this  as  an  evidence 
that  smallpox  was  not  produced  in  utero,  only  as  important  to  know  the 
pros  and  cons^  yeas  and  nays,  of  the  subject.  He  did  not  conclude 
that  cases  could  not  occur  of  the  foetus  receiving  disease  from  the  mother - 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  well  authenticated  facts  of  children  being  born 
with  the  disease  (smallpox  for  instance)  that  the  mother  had  but  a  short 
time  prior  to  delivery,  he  believed  that  disease  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
foetus;  and  the  cases  related  by  him  were  not  offered  to  disprove  the 
fact  of  the  child  in  utero  being  affected  by  the  disease  the  mother  was 
suffering  with,  but  were  offered  as  evidence  to  prove  that  the  child  in 
^he  uterus^  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  out  of  the  uterus,  posseses  that 
peculiar  condition  of  system  which  makes  it  susceptible  to  morbific  in- 
fluences. Hence  it  is  that  if  the  mother  whilst  pregnant  should  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  vaccine  vims,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  foetus  would  be  influenced  also. 

Dr.  CoATES  remarked,  in  regard  to  what  Dr.  Jewell  had  said  conem- 
ing  coincidence  of  marks  on  the  foetus,  that  when  young,  and  engaged 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  he  saw  a  pregnant  woman  who  had  been 
badly  burned,  and  the  child  was  bom  with  several  patches  of  skin  off  the 
legs,  remarkably  like  the  bums.  He  believed  that  as  the  child  was  killed 
by  the  accident,  putrefaction  had  caused  this. 

Dr.  Jewell  saw  an  interesting  case  of  the  kind.  A  child  fell  in  the 
street,  and  lacerated  its  ear;  it  was  brought  to  the  mother,  in  her  third 
month  of  pregnancy,  who  applied  a  napkin  to  the  part,  took  it  off,  and 
seeing  the  whole  cheek  covered  with  blood,  was  much  alarmed.  When 
the  foetus  was  bom,  the  right  side  of  the  face  was  covered  with  a  varicose 
aneurism.  Rut,  of  course,  this  was  merely  a  coincidence.  He  asked 
that  Dr.  Condie  would  give  them  some  new  theories  to  account  for  this- 

Dr.  Condie  replied  that  it  was  a  curious  idea,  the  gentleman  asking 
for  theories,  when  in  all  his  publications  there  would  be  found  very  little 
theory.  An  incident  is  related  by  an  admirable  author,  Dr.  Buchan,  in 
his '^  Advice  to  Mothers."  He  gives  a  case,  where  the  shock  was  so 
great  that  the  child  ought  to  have  been  deformed,  if  it  was  possible  for 
the  mind  to  effect  it.  A  female  in  Edinburgh,  six  months  gone,  whil^ 
sitting  in  her  room  was  much  startled  by  an  escaped  monkey  jumping 
upon  her  shoulder.  »  In  great  alarm  she  sent  for  Dr.  B.^  sure  that  her 
child  would  be  a  monkey^  or  something  horrible ;  but  lo !  the  fright  had 
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no  effect.  In  another  case,  a  baker's  wife,  in  her  sixth  month,  had  her 
husband  brought  home  from  a  riot  with  his  right  shoulder  injured. — 
When  the  child  was  bom  it  had  a  naevus  on  the  left  shoulder.  Now, 
as  the  nurses  said  this  was  a  mistake,  nature  should  have  put  it  on  the 
right  shoulder.  In  looking  over  the  last  edition  of  Br.  Watson's  work, 
he  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  gentleman  believing  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  mother  may  produce  an  effect  on  the  foetus.  He  could  not 
see  how,  as  there  was  no  nervous  connection. 

Dr.  CuKTis  saw  a  lady  in  her  first  confinement,  who,  when  the  child 
was  bom,  and  before  she  had  seen  it,  asked  about  the  cherry.  On  en- 
quiry, he  leamed  that  three  months  before,  her  brother  had  thrown  a 
black  cherry  which  stmck  her  on  the  head,  and  she  was  certain  the  child 
would  be  marked  with  a  cherry.  On  examination,he  found  a  na3vus  ex- 
actly on  the  top  of  its  head,  very  much  resembling  a  black  cherry. 

Dr.  CoATBS  did  not  believe  that  the  imagination  of  the  parent  could 
impress  on  the  body  of  the  child  any  mark  resembling  at  all  the  object 
which  had  affected  the  imagination  in  a  lively  manner.  But  he  could 
not  consider  this  proved  by  the  absence  of  nerves  in  the  umbilical  cord 
Oentlemen  much  respected  for  their  science,  who  where  believers  in 
animal  magnetism,  considered  that  the  nervous  influence  could  be  projec- 
ted from  one  individual  into  the  body  of  another.  The  nerves  end  in 
loops  or  direct  terminations;  with  considerable  spaces  between  them,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  microscope,  and  yet  we  have  the  nervous  action  go- 
ing on  without  impediment  from  that  cause. 

Dr.  EBfEBSON  remembered  a  case  of  a  child  bora  with  spina  bifida. — 
The  mother  gave,  as  she  thought,  a  clear  account  of  its  cause.  She 
had  been  much  frightened  by  a  great  danger  to  which  one  of  her  children 
had  been  subjected,  in  the  early  part  of  her  pregnancy.  The  child  had 
been  stmck  with  an  axe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  when  she 
heard  it,  much  shocked  she  clapped  her  hand  to  that  part  of  her  back 
mechanically,  and  firmly  believed  this  was  the  cause  of  the  spina  bifida. 
He  regarded  it  merely  as  a  coincidence. 

Dr.  CoNDlB  thought  that  a  very  stupid  archeus  govemed  in  the  case 
related,  not  to  put  the  hand  on  the  part  also. 

If  it  were  not  so  late,  he  would  like  much  to  argue  some  facts  stated  by 
Dr.  Goates  concerning  the  nervous  system  but  hoped  to  have  an. opportu- 
nity to  do  so  at  some  other  time. 

Adjourned. 
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Valedictory  Address. 

[DeliTered  Huroh  lOtb,  1858,  to  the  Medical  Qradaates  of  Haanrard  UidTirtitj, 
and  oommonioated  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sorgioal  JonnaL] 

BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES;  M.  D. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class, — It  is  My  grateful  du^  to  ad- 
dress you  a  few  words  in  the  name  of  the  Medical  Facolty,  under  the 
auspices  of  which  you  have  just  entered  the  Medical  Profession.  In 
their  name  I  welcome  you  to  the  labors,  the  obligations,  the  honors  and 
the  rewards  which,  if  you  you  are  faithful,  you  may  look  for  in  your  cho- 
sen calling.  In  their  name  I  offer  you  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  call 
you  henceforth  brothers.  These  elder  brethren  of  the  same  great  family 
repeat  to  you  the  words  of  welcome.  The  wide  community  of  practi- 
tioners receives  you  in  full  communion  from  this  moment.  You  are  en- 
rolled heieafter  on  that  long  list  of  the  Healers  of  men,  which  stretches 
back  unbroken  to  the  days  of  Heroes  and  Demigods,  until  its  earliest 
traditions  blend  with  the  story  of  the  brightest  of  the  ancient  Divinities. 

Once  Medicinse  Doctor,  always  Doctor  Medicinss,  You  can  unfrock 
a  clergyman  and  unwed  a  husband,  but  you  can  never  put  off  the  title 
you  have  just  won.  Trusting  that  you  will  always  cling  to  it,  as  it  wiU 
cling  to  yoU;  I  shall  venture  to  offer  a  few  hints  which  you  may  find  of 
use  in  your  professional  career. 

The  first  counsel  I  would  offer  is  this :  Form  a  distinct  plan  for  life, 
including  duties  to  fulfil,  virtues  to  practice,  powers  to  develope,  know- 
ledge to  attain,  graces  to  acquire.  Circumstances  may  change  your  plan^ 
experience  may  show  that  it  requires  medication,  but  start  with  it  ae 
complete  as  if  the  performance  were  sure  to  bo  the  exact  copy  of  the 
programme.  If  you  reject  this  first  piece  of  advice,  I  am  afraid  nothing 
else  I  can  say  will  be  of  service.  Some  weakness  of  mind  or  of  moral 
purpose  can  alone  account  for  your  trusting  to  impulse  and  circumstances. 
Nothing  else  goes  on  well  without  a  plan ;  neither  a  game  of  chess,  nor 
a  campaign,  nor  a  manufacturing  nor  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  do 
you  think  that  you  can  play  this  game  of  life,  that  you  can  fight  this 
desperate  battle,  that  you  can  organize  this  mighty  enterprise,  without 
sitting  down  to  count  the  cost  and  fix  the  principles  of  action  by  which 
you  are  to  be  governed. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  you  will  deliberately  lay  down  a  course  of 
action  pointing  to  a  low  end,  to  be  reached  by  ignoble  means.  Bat  keep 
a  few  noble  models  before  yoa«    For  faithful  life-long  study  of  soienoe 
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yon  will  find  no  better  example  than  John  Hnnter^  never  satisfied  nntil 
he  had  the  pericardinm  of  natnre  open  and  her  heart  throbbing  naked  in 
his  hand.  For  calm^  large^  illuminated,  philosophical  intellect,  hallowed 
by  every  exalted  trait  of  character,  you  will  look  in  vaia  for  a  more  per- 
fect pattern  than  Haller.  But  ask  your  seniors  who  is  their  living  mo- 
del, and  if  they  all  give  yon  the  same  name,  then  ask  them  why  he  ii 
thus  honored,  and  their  answers  will*  go  far  towards  furnishing  the  out- 
line of  that  course  I  would  hope  you  would  lay  down  and  follow. 

Let  us  look,  in  the  very  brief  space  at  our  disposal,  at  some  of  those 
larger  and  lesser  rules  which  might  be  supposed  to  enter  as  elements  into 
the  plan  of  a  physician's  life.  ■ 

Duty  draws  the  great  circle  which  includes  all  else  within  it.  Of 
your  responsibility  to  the  Head  Physician  of  this  vast  planetary  ambu- 
lance, or  travelling  hospital  which  we  call  Earth,  I  need  say  little.  We 
reach  the  Creator  chiefly  through  his  creatures.  Whoso  gave  the  cup  of 
cold  water  to  the  disciple  gave  it  to  the  Master ;  whoso  received  that 
Master  received  the  Infinite  Father  who  sent  him.  If  performed  in  the 
right  spirit,  there  is  no  higher  worship  than  the  unpurchased  service  of 
the  medical  priesthood.  The  sick  man's  faltered  blessing  reaches  heaven 
through  the  battered  roof  of  his  hovel  before  the  Te  Deum  that  rever- 
berates in  vast  cathedrals. 

Your  duty  as  physicians  involves  the  practice  of  every  virtue  and  the 
shunning  of  every  vice.  But  there  are  certain  virtues  and  graces  of 
preeminent  necessity  to  the  physician,  and  certain  vices  and  minor  faults 
against  which  he  must  be  particularly  guarded. 

And  first,  of  truth.  Lying  is  the  great  temptation  to  which  physi- 
cians are  exposed.  Clergymen  are  expected  to  tell  such  portions  of  truth 
as  they  think  will  be  useM.  Their  danger  is  the  mppremo  veri^  rather 
than  direct  falsehood.  Lawyers  stand  in  professional  and  technical  re- 
lations to  veracity.  Thus,  the  clerk  swears  a  witness  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The  lawyer  is  expected  ta 
get  out  of  the  witness  not  exactly  the  truth,  but  a  portion  of  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth — which  suits  him.  The  fact  that  there  are 
two  lawyers  pulling  at  the  witness  in  different  directions,  makes  it  little 
better ;  the  horses  pulled  different  ways  in  that  horrid  old  punishment 
of  tearing  men  to  pieces ;  so  much  the  worse  for  the  man.  But  this  is 
an  understood  thing,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  a  lawyer-— outside 
of  the  Court-room. 

The  physician,  however,  is  not  provided  with  a  special  license  to  say 
the  thing  which  is  not.    He  is  expected  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  bt 
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ready  to  tell  it.  Yet  nothiDg  is  harder  than  for  him  always  to  do  it. 
Wheneyer  he  makes  an  nnnecessary  visit^  he  tells  a  lie.  Whenever  he 
writes  an  unnecessary  prescription,  he  tells  a  lie.  It  is  audibly  whispered 
that  some  of  the  ^'  general  practitioners/'  as  they  are  called  in  England, 
who  make  their  profit  on  the  medicines  they  dispense,  are  apt  to  be  too 
fond  of  giving  those  which  can  be  charged  at  a  pleasing  figure  in  their 
accounts.  It  would  be  better  if  the  patient  were  allowed  a  certain  dis- 
count from  his  bill  for  every  dose  he  took,  just  as  children  are  compen- 
sated by  their  parents  for  swallowing  Jiideous  medicinal  mixtures. 

All  false  pretences  whatsoever,  acted  or  spoken ;  all  superficial  diagno- 
seS|  where  the  practitioner  does  not  know  that  he  knows,  or,  still  worse, 
knows  that  he  does  not  know }  all  unwarranted  prognoses  and  promises 
of  cure ;  all  claiming  for  treatment  that  which  may  have  been  owing  to 
Nature  only  3  all  shallow  excuses  for  the  results  of  bad  practice,  are  lies 
and  nothing  else. 

There  is  one  safe  rule  which  I  will  venture  to  lay  down  for  your  guide 
in  every  professional  act,  involving  the  immediate  relation  with  the  ob- 
ject of  your  cure ;  so  plain  that  it  may  be  sneered  at  as  a  truism,  but  so 
difficult  to  follow  that  he  who  has  never  broken  it  deserves  canonizing 
better  than  many  saints  in  the  calendar :  A  physiciarCs  first  duty  is  to 
his  patient ;  his  second  onl^,  to  himself. 

All  quackery  reverses  this  principle  as  its  fundamental  axiom.  Every 
practitioner  who  reverses  it  is  a  quack.  A  man  who  follows  it  may  be 
ignorant,  but  his  ignorance  will  sometimes  be  safer  than  a  selfish  man's 
knowledge. 

You  will  find  that  this  principle  will  not  only  keep  you  in  the  great 
highway  of  truth,  but  that  if  it  is  ever  a  question  whether  you  must 
leave  that  broad  path,  it  will  serve  you  as  a  guide.  A  lie  is  a  deadly 
poison.  You  have  no  right  to  give  it  in  large  or  small  doses,  for  any 
selfish  purpose  connected  with  your  profession,  any  more  than  for  other 
selfish  objects.  But  as  you  administer  arsenic  or  strychnia  in  certain 
cases,  without  blam  e ;  nay,  as  it  may  be  your  duty  to  give  them  to  a  pa- 
tient ;  are  there  not  also  cases  in  which  the  moral  poison  of  deceit  is 
rightfully  employed  for  a  patient's  welfare  ?  So  many  noble-hearted  and 
conscientious  persons  have  scruples  about  any  infraction  of  the  absolute 
rule  of  truth,  that  I  am  willing  briefly  to  discuss  and  illustrate  a  ques- 
tion which  will  often  be  presented  to  you  hereafter. 

Truth  in  the  abstract  is  perhaps  made  too  much  of  as  compared  to 
oertain  other  laws  established  by  as  high  authority.  If  the  Creator  made 
the  tree-toad  00  like  the  moss-covered  bark  to  which  it  clings,  and  the 
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larva  of  a  sphinx  so  like  the  elm-leaf  on  which  ifc  lives,  and  that  other 
larva  so  exquisitely  like  a  broken  twig,  not  only  in  color,  but  in  the  angle 
at  which  it  stands  from  the  branch  to  which  it  holds^  with  the  obvious 
end  of  deceiving  their  natural  enemies,  are  not  these  examples  which 
man  may  follow  ?  The  Tibboo^  when  he  sees  his  enemy  in  the  distance; 
shrinks  into  a  motionless  heap^  trusting  that  ho  may  be  taken  for  a  lump 
of  black  basalt,  such  as  is  frequently  met  with  in  his  native  desert.  The 
Australian^  following  the  same  instinct,  crouches  in  such  form  that  he 
may  bo  taken  for  one  of  the  burnt  stumps  common  in  his  forest  region. 
Are  they  not  right  in  deceiving,  or  lying,  to  save  their  lives  ?  or  would 
a  Christian  missionary  forbid  their  saving  them  by  such  a  trick  ?  If  an 
English  lady  were  chased  by  a  gang  of  murdering  and  worse  than  mur- 
dering Sepoys,  would  she  not  have  a  right  to  cheat  their  pursuit  by  cov- 
ering herself  with  leaves,  so  as  to  be  taken  for  a  heap  of  them  ?  If  you 
were  starving  on  a  wreck,  would  you  die  of  hunger  rather  than  cheat  a  fish 
out  of  the  water  by  an  artificial  bait  ?  li  a  school-house  were  on  fire, 
would  you  get  the  children  quietly  down  stairs  under  any  convenient  pre- 
tence, or  tell  them  the  precise  truth  and  so  have  a  rush  and  a  score  or 
two  of  them  crushed  to  death  in  five  minutes  ? 

These  extreme  cases  test  the  question  of  the  absolute  inviolability  of 
truth.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  virtue  can  be  allowed  to  exclude  all 
others,  with  which  in  this  mortal  state  it  may  sometimes  stand  in  opposi- 
tion. Absolute  justice  must  be  tempered  by  mercy ;  absolute  truth  by 
the  law  of  self-preservation,  by  the  harmless  deceits  of  courtesy,  by  the 
excursions  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  by  the  exigencies  of  human  frailty, 
which  cannot  always  bear  the  truth  in  health,  still  more  in  disease. 

Truth  is  the  breath  of  life  to  human  society.  It  is  the  food  of  the 
immortal  spirit.  Yet  a  single  word  of  it  may  kill  a  man  as  suddenly  as 
a  drop  of  prussic  acid.  An  old  gentleman  was  sitting  at  table  when  the 
pews  that  Napoleon  had  returned  from  Elba  was  told  him.  He  started 
up;  repeated  a  line  from  a  French  play,  which  may  be  thus  Englished — 

The  fatal  secret  is  at  length  revealedy 
and  fell  senseless  in  apoplexy.     You  remember  the  story  of  the  old  man 
who  expired  on  hearing  his  sons  were  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games.  A 
worthy  inhabitant  of  a  village  in  New  Hampshire  fell  dead  on  hearing 
that  he  was  chosen  town  clerk. 

I  think  the  physician  may,  in  extreme  cases,  deal  with  truth  as  he  does 
with  food,  for  the  sake  of  his  patient's  welfare  or  existence.  He  may 
partly  or  wholly  withhold  it,  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  medicate  it 
with  the  deadly  poison  of  honest  fraud.     He  must  often  look  the  cheer* 
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fulness  he  cannot  feel^  and  encourage  the  hope  he  cannot  confidently  share. 
He  must  sometimes  conceal  and  sometimes  disguise  a  truth  which  it 
would  be  perilous  or  fatal  to  speak  out. 

I  will  tell  you  two  stories  to  fix  these  remarks  in  your  memory.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  a  grim  old  Doctor  in  a  neighoring  town  was  struck  down 
and  crushed  by  a  loaded  sledge.  He  got  up,  staggered  a  few  paces,  fell 
and  died.  He  had  been  in  attendance  upon  an  ancient  lady,  a  connec- 
tion of  my  own,  who  at  that  moment  was  lying  in  a  most  critical  posi- 
tion.  The  news  of  the  accident  reached  her,  but  not  its  fatal  character. 
Presently  the  minister  of  the  parish  came  in,  and  a  brief  conversation 
like  this  followed. — Is  the  Doctor  badly  hurt? — Yes.  Does  he  suflTer 
much?  He  does  not;  he  is  easy. — And  so  the  old  gentlewoman  blessed 
God  and  went  off  to  sleep,  to  learn  the  whole  story  at  a  fitter  and  safer 
moment.  I  know  the  minister  was  a  man  of  truth,  and  I  think  he 
showed  himself  in  this  instance  a  man  of  wisdom. 

Of  the  great  caution  with  which  truth  must  often  be  handled,  I  can- 
not give  you  a  better  illustration  than  the  following  from  my  own  exper- 
ience. A  young  man  accompanied  by  his  young  wife,  came  from  a  dis- 
tant place,  and  sent  for  mo  to  see  him  at  his  hotel.  He  wanted  his  chest 
examined,  he  told  me. — Did  he  wish  to  be  informed  of  what  I  might 
discover  ? — He  did. — I  made  the  ante-mortem  autopsy  desired.  Tuber- 
cles; cavities;  disease  in  full  blast ;  death  waitllng  at  the  door.  I  did  not 
say  this,  of  course,  but  waited  for  his  question. — Are  there  any  tuber- 
cles ?  he  asked  presently. — Yes,  there  are. — There  was  silence  for  a  brief 
space,  and  then,  like  Esau,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept ;  he  cried 
with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  then  the  twain,  husband 
and  wife,  with  loud  ululation  and  passionate  wringing  of  hands,  shriek- 
ed in  wild  chorus  like  the  keeners  of  an  Irish  funeral,  and  would  not  be 
soothed  or  comforted.  The  fool  ?  He  had  brought  a  letter  from  his  phy- 
sician, warning  me  not  to  give  an  opinion  to  the  patient  himself,  but  to 
write  it  to  him,  the  medical  adviser,  and  this  letter  the  patient  had  kq>t 
back,  determined  to  have  my  opinion  from  my  own  lips,  not  doubting 
that  it  would  be  favorable.  In  six  weeks  he  was  dead,  and  I  never  ques- 
tioned that  his  own  folly  and  my  telling  him  the  naked  truth  killed  him 
before  his  time. 

If  the  physician,  then,  is  ever  authorized  to  tamper  with  truth,  for  the 
good  of  those  whose  lives  are  entrusted  to  him,  you  see  how  his  moral  sense 
may  become  endangered.  Plain  speaking,  with  plenty  of  discreet  silence, 
is  the  rule;  but  read  the  story  of  the  wife  of  Caecinna  Psetus,  with  her 
sick  husband  and  dead  child,  in  the  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  (Lib. 
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HI.  XVI.),  and  that  of  good  King  David's  faithful  wife  Michal,  how 
Bho  cheated  Saul's  cut-throats  (1  Samuel,  XIX.  13),  before  you  proclaim 
that  homicide  is  always  better  than  vericide. 

If  you  can  avoid  this  most  easily  besetting  sin  of  falsehood,  to  which 
your  profession  offers  such  peculiar  temptations,  and  for  which  it  affords 
such  facilities,  I  can  hardly  fear  that  the  closely  related  virtues  which 
cling  to  truth,  honesty  and  fidelity  to  those  who  trust  you,  will  be  want- 
ing to  your  character. 

That  you  must  be  temperate,  so  that  you  can  be  masters  of  your  facul- 
ties at  all  times;  that  you  must  be  pure,  so  that  you  shall  pass  the  sacred 
barriers  of  the  family  circle,  open  to  you  as  to  none  other  of  all  outside 
world,  without  polluting  its  sanctuary  by  your  presence,it  is,  I  think, 
needless  for  me  to  urge. 

Charity  is  the  eminent  virtue  of  the  medical  profession.  Show  me 
the  garret  or  the  cellar  which  its  messengers  do  not  penetrate;  tell  mo 
of  the  pestilence  which  its  heroes  have  not  braved  in  their  errands  of 
mercy ;  name  to  me  the  young  practitioner  who  is  not  ready  to  be  the 
servant  of  servants  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  or  the  old  one  whose  coun- 
sel is  not  ready  for  him  in  his  perplexities,  and  I  will  expatiate  upon  the 
claims  of  a  virtue  which  I  am  content  to  leave  you  to  learn  from  those 
who  have  gone  before  you,  and  whose  footprints  you  will  find  the  path  to 
every  haunt  of  stricken  humanity. 

But  there  are  lesser  virtues,  with  their  corresponding  failings,  which 
will  bear  a  few  words  of  counsel. 

First,  then,  of  that  honorable  reserve  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
his  patients,  which  should  belong  to  every  practitioner.  No  high-minded 
or  even  well-bred  man  can  ever  forget  it ;  yet  men  who  might  be  supposed 
both  high-minded  and  well-bred  have  been  known  habitually  to  violate  its 
sacred  law.  As  a  breach  of  trust,  it  demands  the  sternest  sentence 
which  can  be  pronounced  on  the  offence  of  a  faithless  agent.  As  a  mark 
of  vanity  and  egotisn,  there  is  nothing  more  characteristic  than  to  be  al- 
ways babbling  about  one's  patients,  and  nothing  brings  a  man  an  ampler 
return  of  contempt  among  his  fellows.  But  as  this  kind  of  talk  is  often 
intended  to  prove  a  man's  respectability  by  showing  that  he  attends  rich 
or  great  people,  and  as  this  implies  that  a  medical  man  needs  some  con- 
tact of  the  kind  to  give  him  position,  it  breaks  the  next  rule  I  shall  give 
you,  and  must  be  stigmatized  as  leze-majesty  toward  the  Divine  Art  of 
Healing. 

This  next  rule  I  proclaim  in  no  hesitating  accents  :  Respect  your  own 
j^rofemon!  If  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  ever  called  to  let  off  the  impure  ichor 
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from  the  bloated  limbs  of  George  the  Fourth,  it  was  the  Eang  that  was 
honored  by  the  visit,  and  not  the  Surgeon.  If  you  do  not  feel  as  you 
cross  the  millionaire's  threshold  that  your  Art  is  nobler  than  his  palace, 
the  footman  that  lets  you  in  is  your  fitting  companion,  and  not  his  master. 
Respect  your  profession,  and  you  will  not  chatter  about  your  "patrons,'' 
thinking  to  gild  yourselves  by  rubbing  against  wealth  and  splendor.  Be 
a  little  proud — it  will  not  hurt  you ;  and  remember  that  it  depends  on 
how  the  profession  bears  itself  whether  its  members  are  the  peers  of  the 
highest,  or  the  barely  tolerated  operatives  of  society,  like  those  Egyptian 
dissectors,  hired  to  use  their  ignoble  implements,  and  then  chased  from 
the  house  where  they  had  exercised  their  craft,  followed  by  corses  and 
volleys  and  stones.  The  Farther  of  your  Art  treated  with  a  Monarch  as 
hiB  equal.  But  the  Barber-Surgeon's  Hall  is  still  standing  in  London. 
You  may  hold  yourselves  fit  for  the  palaces  of  princes,  or  you  may  creep 
back  to  the  Hall  of  the  Barber-Surgeons,  just  as  you  like.  Richard 
Wiseman,  who  believed  ^that  a  rotten  old  king,  with  the  corona  Vene- 
ris encircling  his  forehead  with  its  copper  diadem,  could  cure  scrofula  by 
laying  his  finger  on  its  subject, — Richard  Wiseman,  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  profession  in  his  time,  spoke  about  giving  his  patients  over  to  his 
*' servants"  to  be  dressed  after  an  operation;  We  do  not  co^i^t  ^« 
young  physician  or  the  medical  student  as  of  menial  condition,  though  in 
the  noble  humility  of  science  to  which  all  things  are  clean,  or  of  that 
"entire  affection"  which,  as  Spenser  tells  us,  "hateth  nicer  hands,"  they 
stoop  to  offices  which  the  white-gloved  waiter  would  shrink  from  perform- 
ing. It  is  not  here,  certainly,  where  John  Brooks — not  without  urgent 
solicitation  from  lips  which  still  retain  their  impassioned  energy — ^was 
taken  from  his  quiet  country  lides,  to  hold  the  helm  of  our  Imperial 
State;  not  here,  where  Joseph  Warren  left  the  bedside  of  his  patients  to 
fall  on  the  smoking  breastwork  of  yonder  summit,  dragging  with  him,  as 
he  fell,  the  curtain  that  hung  before  the  grandest  drama  ever  acted  on 
the  stage  of  time— not  here  that  the  Healer  of  men  is  to  be  looked  down 
upon  from  any  pedestal  of  power  or  opulence ! 

If  you  respect  your  profession  as  you  ought,  you  will  respect  all  hon- 
orable practitioners  in  this  honored  calling.  And  respecting  them  and 
yourselves,  you  will  beware  of  all  degarding  jealousies  and  despise  every 
unfair  art  which  may  promise  to  raise  you  at  the  expense  of  a  rival, — 
How  hard  it  is,  not  to  undervalue  those  who  are  hotly  competing  with  us 
for  the  prizes  of  life !  In  every  great  crisis  our  instincts  are  apt  sudden- 
ly to  rise  upon  us,  and  in  these  exciting  struggles  we  are  liable  to  be 
seized  by  that  passion  which  led  the  fiery  race-horse,  in  the  height  of  a 
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desperate  contest  to  catch  his  riyal  with  his  teeth  as  he  passed^  and  hold 
him  hack  from  the  goal  hy  which  a  few  strides  would  have  home  him. — 
Bat  for  the  condemnation  of  this  sin  I  most  torn  you  over  to  the  tenth 
commandment,  which,  in  its  last  general  clause,  unquestionahly  contains 
this  special  rule  for  physicians — Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor* s  pa- 
tietiti. 

You  can  hardly  cultivate  any  sturdy  root  of  virtue  hut  it  will  bear  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  some  natural  grace  or  other.  If  you  are  always  fair 
to  your  professional  brethren,  you  will  almost  of  necessity  encourage 
those  habits  of  courtesy  in  your  intercourse  with  them  which  are  the 
breathing  organs  and  the  blossoms  of  the  virtue  from  which  they  spring. 

And  now  let  me  add  various  suggestions  relating  to  matters  of  con- 
duct which  I  cannot  but  think  may  influence  your  course,  and  contribute 
to  your  success  and  happiness.  I  will  state  them  more  or  less  concisely 
as  they  seem  to  require,  but  I  shall  utter  them  magisterially,  for  the  place 
in  which  I  stand  allows  me  to  speak  with  a  certain  authority. 

Avoid  all  habits  that  tend  to  make  you  unwilling  to  go  whenever  you 
are  wanted  at  any  time.  No  over-feeding  or  drinking  or  narcotic  must 
fasten  a  ball  and  chain  to  your  ankle.  Semper  paratus  is  the  only  mot- 
to for  a  physician  1 

The  necessity  (or  punctuality  is  generally  well  understood  by  the  pro- 
fession in  cities.  In  the  country  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  a  kind  of 
testudinons  torpor  of  motion,  common  to  both  man  and  beast,  and  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  reach  the  practitioner.  Punctuality  is  so  important,  in 
consultations  especially,  to  the  patient  as  well  as  the  practitioner,  that 
nothing  can  excuse  the  want  of  it — not  even  having  nothing  to  do — for 
the  busiest  people,  as  everybody  knows,  are  the  most  punctual.  There  is 
another  precept  which  I  borrow  from  my  wise  friend  and  venerated  in- 
structor, the  Emeritus  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice ;  and  you  may 
be  very  sure  that  he  never  laid  down  a  role  he  did  not  keep  himself. — 
Endeavor  always  to  make  your  visit  to  a  patient  at  the  same  regular  time, 
when  he  expects  you.  You  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of  fretting,  and 
occasionally  prevent  his  sending  for  your  rival  when  he  has  got  tired  of 
waiting  for  you. 

Your  conduct  in  the  sick  room,  in  conversation  with  the  patient  or  his 
friends,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  their  welfare  and  your 
own  reputation.  You  remember  the  ancient  surgical  precept —  TutOj  cxto^ 
Jucunde.  I  will  venture  to  write  a  parallel  precept  under  it,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  medical  practitioner  shall  operate  with  his  tongue ;  a 
much  more  dangerous  instrument  than  the  scalpel  or  the  bistoury.     Brc* 
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viter^  w^viter,  caute.  Say  not  too  much,  speak  it  gently,  and  gnaid  it 
cantiously.  Always  remember  that  words  used  before  patients  or  tb«ir 
friends  are  like  coppers  given  to  children ;  yon  think  little  of  them,  but 
the  children  count  them  over  and  over,  make  all  conceivable  imagiDaij 
uses  of  them,  and  very  likely  change  them  into  something  or  other  which 
makes  them  sick,  and  causes  you  to  be  sent  for  to  clean  out  the  stomaob 
you  have  so  unwittingly  filled  with  trash ;  a  task  not  so  easy  as  it  was  to 
give  them  the  means  of  filling  it. 

The  forming  of  a  diagnosis,  the  utterance  of  a  prognosis,  and  the  lay- 
ing down  of  a  plan  of  treatment,  all  demand  certain  particular  cautions. 
You  must  learn  them  by  mistakes,  it  may  be  feared,  but  there  are  a  few 
hints  which  you  may  not  be  the  worse  for  hearing. 

Sooner  or  later,  every  body  is  tripped  up  in  forming  a  diagnosis,  I 
saw  Velpeau  tie  one  of  the  carotid  arteries  for  a  supposed  aneurism, 
which  was  only  a  liUle  harmless  tumor,  and  killed  his  patient.  Mr. 
Dease,  of  Dublin,  was  more  fortunate  in  a  case  which  he  boldly  declared 
an  abscess,  while  others  thought  it  an  aneurism.  He  thrust  a  lancet  into 
it  and  proved  himself  in  the  right.  Soon  after,  he  made  a  similar  diag- 
nosis. He  thrust  in  his  lancet  as  before,  and  out  gushed  the  patient's 
blood  and  his  life  with  it.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Dease  was  found  dead 
and  floating  in  his  own  blood.  He  had  dividM  the  femoral  artery.  The 
same  caution  that  the  surgeon  must  exercise  in  his  examination  of  exter- 
nal diseases,  the  physician  must  carry  into  all  his  physical  explorations.  If 
the  one  can  be  cheated  by  an  external  swelling,  the  other  may  be  deceived 
by  an  internal  disease.  Be  very  careful ;  be  very  slow ;  be  very  modest 
in  the  presence  of  Nature.  One  special  caution  let  me  add.  If  you  are 
ever  so  accurate  in  your  physical  explorations,  do  not  rely  too  much  upon 
your  results.  Given  fifty  men  with  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  organic 
disease,  twenty  may  die,  twenty  may  linger  indefinitely,  and  ten  may  never 
know  they  have  anything  the  matter  with  them.  I  think  you  will  pardon 
my  saying  that  I  have  known  something  of  the  arts  of  direct  exploration, 
though  I  wrote  a  youthful  Essay  on  them,  which,  of  course,  is  liable  to 
be  considered  a  presumption  to  the  contrary.  I  would  not,  therefore, 
undervalue  them,  but  I  will  say  that  a  diagnosis  which  maps  out  the 
physical  condition  ever  so  accurately,  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  of 
less  consequence  than  the  opinion  of  a  sensible  man  of  experience, 
founded  on  the  history  of  the  disease,  though  he  has  never  seen  the  pa- 
tient. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  prognosis  and  its  fallacies.  I  have 
doomed  them,  and  seen  others  doom,  over  and  over  again,  on  the  strength 
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of  pbjBioal  signs,  and  they  have  lived  in  the  most  contumacious  and  sci- 
entifically unjustifiable  manner  as  long  as  they  liked,  and  some  of  them 
are  living  still.  I  see  two  men  in  the  street,  very  often,  who  were  both 
as  good  as  dead  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  saw  them  in  their  extremity. 
People  will  insist  on  living,  sometimes,  though  manifestly  moribund.  In 
Dr.  Elder's  life  of  Kane  you  will  find  a  case  of  this  sort,  told  by  Br. 
Kane  himself.  The  captain  of  a  ship  was  dying  of  scurvy,  but  the  crew 
mutined,  and  he  gave  up  dying  for  the  present  to  take  care  of  them.  An 
old  lady  in  this  city,  near  her  end,  got  a  little  vexed  about  a  proposed 
change  in  her  will;  made  up  her  mind  not  to  die  just  then;  ordered  a 
coach ;  was  driven  twenty  miles  to  the  house  of  a  relative,  and  lived  four 
years  longer.  Cotton  Mather  tells  some  good  stories  which  he  picked 
up  in  his  experience,  or  out  of  his  books,  showing  unstable  equilibriwm 
of  prognosis.  Simon  Stone  was  shot  in  nine  places,  and  as  he  lay  for 
dead  the  Indians  made  two  hacks  with  a  hatchet  to  cut  his  head  off.  He 
got  well,  however,  and  was  a  lusty  fellow  in  Cotton  Mather's  time.  Jabex 
Mnsgrove  was  shot  with  a  bullet  that  went  in  at  his  ear  and  came  out  at 
his  eye  on  the  other  side.  A  couple  of  bullets  went  through  his  body 
also.  Jabez  got  well,  however,  and  lived  many  years.  Fer  contra,  Colo- 
nel Rossiter,  cracking  a  plum-stone  with  his  teeth,  broke  a  tooth  aud  lost 
his  life.  We  have  seen  physicians  dying,  like  Spigelius,  from  a  scratch ; 
and  a  man  who  had  had  a  crowbar  shot  through  his  head  and  well.  These 
extreme  cases  are  warnings.  But  you  can  never  be  too  cautious  in  your 
prognosis,  in  the  view  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  course  of  any  dis- 
ease not  long  watched,  and  the  many  unexpected  turns  it  may  take. 

I  think  I  am  not  the  first  to  utter  the  following  caution : — Beware 
how  you  take  away  hope  firom  any  human  being.  Nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  the  merciful  Creator  intends  to  blind  most  people  as  they  pass  down 
into  the  dark  valley.  Without  very  good  reasons,  temporal  or  spiritual, 
we  should  not  interfere  with  his  kind  arrangements.  It  is  the  height  of 
cruelty  and  the  extreme  of  impertinence  to  tell  your  patient  he  must  die, 
except  you  are  sure  he  wishes  to  know  it,  or  there  is  some  particular 
cause  for  his  knowing  it.  I  should  be  especially  unwilling  to  tell  a  child 
that  it  cannot  recover ;  if  the  theologians  think  it  necessary,  let  them  take 
the  responsibility.  Gk)d  leads  it  by  the  hand  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice in  happy  unconsciousness,  and  I  would  not  open  its  eyes  to  what  he 
wisely  conceals. 

Having  settled  the  cautious  course  to  be  pursued  in  deciding  what  a 
disease  iS;  and  what  its  course  is  to  be  ;  having  considered  how  much  of 
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your  knowledge  or  belief  is  to  be  told,  and  to  whom  it  is  to  be  imparted, 
the  whole  question  of  treatment  remains  to  be  reduced  to  system. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  that  one  has  killed  a  patient  by  a  slip 
of  the  pen.  I  am  afraid  our  barbarous  method  of  writing  prescriptions 
in  what  is  sometimes  fancifully  called  Latin,  and  with  the  old  astrologi- 
cal sign  of  Jupiter  at  the  head  of  them  to  bring  good  luck,  may  haye 
helped  to  swell  the  list  of  casualties.  We  understand  why  planta  and 
minerals  should  have  technical  names,  but  I  am  much  disposed  to  think 
that  good  plain  English,  written  out  at  full  length,  is  good  enough  for 
anybody's  use.  Why  should  I  employ  the  language  of  Celsus  ?  He 
commonly  used  none  but  his  own.  However,  if  we  must  use  a  dead  lan- 
guage, and  symbols  that  are  not  only  dead,  but  damned,  by  all  sound 
theology,  let  us  be  very  careful  in  forming  those  medical  quavers  and 
semiquavers  that  stand  for  ounces  and  drachms,  and  all  our  other  enlight- 
ened hieroglyphics.  One  other  rule  I  may  venture  to  give,  forced  upon 
me  by  my  own  experience.  After  writing  a  recipe,  make  it  an  invaria- 
ble rule  to  read  it  over,  not  mechanically,  but  with  all  your  faculties  wide 
awake.  One  sometimes  writes  a  prescription  as  if  his  hand  were  guided 
by  a  medium — automatically,  as  the  hind  legs  of  a  water-beetle  strike 
out  in  the  water  after  they  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  him.  If  all 
of  you  will  follow  the  rule  I  have  given,  sooner  or  later  some  one  among 
you  will  very  probably  find  himself  the  author  of  a  homicidal  document, 
which  but  for  this  precaution  might  have  carried  out  its  intentions. 

With  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  drugs  as  a  part  of  your  medical  treat- 
ment, the  golden  rule  is,  he  sparing.  Many  remedies  you  give  would  make  a 
well  person  so  ill  that  he  would  send  for  you  at  once  if  he  had  taken  one 
of  your  doses  accidentally.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  give  such  things  to  a 
siuk  man,  unless  it  is  clear  that  they  will  do  more  good  than  the  very 
considerable  harm  you  know  they  will  cause.  Be  very  gracious  with 
children  especially.  I  have  seen  old  men  shiver  at  the  recollection  of 
the  rhubarb  and  jalap  of  infancy.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  half 
the  success  of  Homoeopathy  is  due  to  the  sweet  peace  it  has  brought  into 
the  nursery.  Between  the  gurgling  Jown  of  loathsome  mixtures  and 
the  saccharine  deliquescence  of  a  minute  globule,  what  tender  mother 
could  for  a  moment  hesitate  ? 

Let  me  add  one  other  hint  which  I  believe  will  approve  itself  on  trial. 
After  proper  experience  of  the  most  approved  forms  of  remedies,  or  of 
such  as  you  youreelves  select  and  combine,  make  out  your  own  brief  list 
of  real  every-day  prescriptions,  and  do  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  those 
extemporaneous,  fancy-combinations,  which  amuse  the  physician  more 
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than  they  profit  the  patient.  Once  more :  if  jou  must  give  a  medicine^ 
do  it  in  a  manly  way^  and  not  in  half  doses^  hacking  bat  not  chopping  at 
the  stem  of  the  deadly  frnited  tree  you  would  bring  down.  Bemembcr 
thiS;  too ;  that  although  remedies  may  often  be  combined  advaDtageously; 
the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  effects  of  a  prescription  is  as  the  square  of 
the  number  of  its  ingredients.  The  deeper  you  wade  in  polypharmacy, 
the  less  you  see  of  the  ground  on  which  you  stand. 

It  is  time  to  bring  these  hurried  and  crowd^  remarks  to  a  close.  Re- 
ject what  in  them  is  false,  examine  what  is  doubtful^  remember  what  is 
true ;  and  so^  God  bless  you,  Gentlemen,  and  Farewell ! 


Report  to  the  State  Society  hy  Committee  on  RheumcOum, 
By  Samuel  De  Bois,  M.  D. 

To  make  this  Report  as  full  of  interest  as  it  were  possible,  your  Commit- 
tee sought  aid,  by  early  appointing  as  auxiliary  members  spyeral  gentle- 
men well  qualified  to  render  assistance,  but  unfortunately  they,  in  every 
instance,  failed  to  make  their  contributions; — ^therefore,  coming  from 
such  a  source,  and  unaided,  the  inferiority  of  the  production  will  give  no 
surprise.  But,  justice  to  ourself  requires  it  to  be  said  that  circumstances 
have  almost  wholly  deprived  us  of  the  necessary  time  and  opportunity 
for  consultation  of   others. 

To  form  a  just  conception  of  what  is  expected  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
difficulty  connected  with  the  duty  witb  which  this  association  has  thought 
proper  to  honor  us ;  for  the  almost  universal  tendency  in  man  is  to  over- 
reach,  especially  in  efforts  to  be  brought  before  the  public.  That  it  is 
not  a  Treatise  on  Rheumatism  that  is  here  called  for,  the  Alness  of  the 
works  extant,  coming  from  men  of  the  highest  talents,  abundantly  ar- 
gues ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be,  to  simply  set  forth  what  observation  and  ex- 
perience have  led  us  to  believe  to  be  some  of  the  best  established  facts  in 
relation  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  best  mode  of  treatment^  and 
in  the  absence  of  something  better  and  more  appropriate,  we  submit  to  you 
the  following : 

New  discoveries  we  can  claim  none  3  but  in  that  part  of  our  State  in  which 
we  have  been  acquainted.  Rheumatism  has  appeared  to  be  on  the  increase 
with  the  improvement  of  the  country,  with  an  increasing  tendency  to  the 
acute  form  for  the  last  few  years;  and  from  opportunities  afforded  for  the 
basis  of  an  opinion,  would  say :    If  there  is,  among  the  diseases  with 
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which  the  homan  body  is  afflicted^  one  which  is  the  result  of  altered 
chemical  conditionz,  it  is  Rheumatism — all  its  phenomena  pointing  to  a 
poison  contained  in  the  system,  somehow  introduced,  or  elaborated  within, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  consisting  of  effete  material  which  has  &iled 
to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  system,  composed  of  one  or  more  elements,  the 
result  of  certain  elective  affinities,  and  possessing  as  some  have  supposed, 
an  acid  re-action,  from  the  prevalence  of  acids  in  the  excretion,  and  the 
nature  of  the  remedies  that  have  proved  most  successful.  These  views 
seem  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  supervention  of  the  complaint  in 
those  persons  inhabiting  climates  where  the  variations  of  temperature, 
called  changes  of  weather,  are  sudden  and  frequent,  and  especially  in 
those  whose  exposure  to  such  vicissitudes  (in  combination  with  mois- 
ture) have  the  effect  of  suddenly  modifying  the  amount  of  excretions  of 
the  body,  particularly  that  of  the  skin. 

A  general  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  said  by  our  Standard  Au- 
thors upon  the  disease  rendering  unnecessary  a  full  description,  we  will 
only  notice  a  few  mun  points  of  interest. 

For  consideration,  it  is  usually  divided  into  Acute  and  Chronic,  or  In- 
flammatoiy,  and  Non-Inflammatory,  but  we  see  all  grades  of  intensity  of 
action,  from  the  high  and  peculiar  inflammation  down  to  the  most  trifling 
local  manifestation. 

Besides  its  migratory  characteristics,  the  great  point  of  difference  to  be 
noticed  'between  rheumatic  and  the  ordinary  inflammation  is,  that  we  never 
see  the  former  running  to  suppuration,  or  to  several  other  results  common 
to  the  latter,  of  equal  intensity.  True,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  Uiey 
have  witnessed  rheumatic  inflammation  of  such  intensity  that  suppura- 
tion was  produced;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  effect  in  the  cases  referred 
to  was  due  to  an  intercurrent  inflammation  of  the  erysipelatous,  or  com- 
mon variety,  or  that  the  occurrence  of  a  deep-seated  abscess,  as  in  the 
hip-joint,  was  mistaken  for  Rheumatism — a  case  of  which  came  under 
our  own  observation,  in  which  the  deception  was  truly  marvelous,  yet 
in  time  well  cleared  away.  Following  the  distinction  a  little  farther,  as 
says  one  of  our  flrst  auhorities,  ''  Throughout  all  this  febrile  disturbance, 
there  is  no  coma,  no  marked  trouble  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  bowels,  no 
vomiting,  no  diarrhoea,  no  petechise,  no  aphthae,  no  sordes  about  the 
mouth,  all  of  which  are  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  course  of  common 
continued  fevers"  j  which  it  is  fortunate  to  remember  in  some  masked  ca- 
ses of  difficult  diagnosis. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  difference  of  opinion  among  writers,  as  to 
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whether  the  Acute  form  is  apt  to  run  into  the  Chronic*  Our  own  Kmi- 
ted  observation  leads  to  the  belief  that  such  a  transition  may  frequently 
be  expected,  evefi  under  active  treatment.  And  here,  we  beg  leaye, 
in  few  words,  to  give  a  case. 

Young  L.,  on  a  bright  warm  Sunday,  in  March,  a.  d.  1856,  amused 
himself  by  wading  in  water  running  over  the  ice,  following  the  course 
of  a  stream  connecting  two  small  lakes  for  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile; 
then  spent  some  time  on  the  ice.  In  a  few  days  he  was  attacked  with 
Acute  Bheumatism;  his  pulse  about  120  to  130.  The  usual  alterative 
and  alkaline  treatment  assisted  by  opium,  was  resorted  to,  ^hich  consid* 
erably  controlled  the  symptoms  for  several  weeks,  but  with  little  real  im- 
provement. Fibrous  deposits,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the 
joints,  occurred,  followed  by  usual  mufestation  of  the  chronic  form  of  the 
complaint,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Quack  of  the  Thompsonian 
species,  and  is  to  this  day  a  cripple. 

The  marked  contrast  observed  in  symptoms,  and  in  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment indicated  in  the  two  forms  of  the  complaint,  has  tempted  some 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  really  two  diseases;  but  we  regard  such 
differences  only  za  results  growing  out  of  the  same  philosophical  grounds,, 
as  that  which  discovers  as  slaking  a  difference  in  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment called  for  in  the  sthenic  and  asthenic  forms  of  ordinary  inflamma* 
tion.  Another  important  view  of  the  subject  may  be  taken  by  distin- 
guishing it  as  ArtwtdaTy  \xscer(dy  or  Neuralgic,  Mixed  cases  are  of 
eveiy  day  occurrence;  which  is  sometimes  a  fortunate  circumstance;, 
as  a  means  of  correct  diagnosis,  which  would  in  some  cases  be  otherwise 
difficult. 

The  first  point  of  interest  in  Tpurely  Articular  is  the  chronic  enlarge* 
ment-deformity,  and  consequent  failure  of  function  of  the  joints,  which 
frequently  occurs,  and  sometimes  in  patients  under  vigorous  and  orthodox 
treatment.  Of  this,  we  meet  with  two  kinds :  one,  which  is  the  result  of 
fibrinous  deposit,  the  other  of  synovial  effusion;  in  both  the  diseased  ac- 
tion is,  at  first,  exterior  to  the  synovial  cavity.  The  former  we  meet  witb 
most  freqeuntly  in  the  robust  and  plethoric,  with  more  frequent  tendency 
to  attacking  the  heart,  while  the  latter  oftener  is  seen  in  those  of  weak 
constitutions,  sometimes  approaching  a  cachexia 

Another  lesion  attendant  on  the  more  chronic  cases,  is  that  peculiar 
state  of  the  synovial  cavities  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons  which  produces 


*  See  Miller's  Principles  of  Surgery,  iih  American  Edition,  page  61 ;  Alfo, 
Watson.  Then  DnngUson's  Medical  Dictionary,  9th  Edition,  Beviseo,  on  Bheu* 
matiioi. 
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the  friction-sounci;  a  peculiar  squeaking  both  to  be  beard  and  felt.  This 
may,  however,  often  be  discovered  in  the  sub-acute  form  of  ordinaiy  in- 
flammation of  these  structures,  resulting  from  violence. 

Among  internal  organs  liable  to  be  attacked,  we  notice  the  heart 
and  its  appendages,  the  diaphragm  and  pleura  (constituting  Pleuritic  Rheu- 
matism, or  Rheumatic  Pleurisy),  the  ligamentous  attachments  of  the 
liver  and  the  stomach  (constituting  Gastric  Rheumatism,  or  Rheumatic 
Gastralgia.) 

If  delirium  occur  in  a  case  of  Acute  Rheumatism,  almost  certainly  the 
heart  is  implicated;  which  it  is  well  to  remember,  at  least  so  far  as  to  lead 
to  such  ezammination  of  the  case  as  to  not  allow  this  fearful  complication 
to  escape  detection;  for  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that  if  pericarditis  once 
establish  itself,  and  the  patient  temporarily  escape  with  his  life,  the  organ 
usually  undergoes  lesions  that  are,  in  time,  certainly  &tal.  "  With  this 
exception"  says  Watson,  ^^  we  do  not  find  patients  in  Acute  Rheuma- 
tism delirious."  But  we  have  observed  that  patients  who  are  apparently 
laboring  under  a  ^strong  tendency  towards  an  implication  of  the  heart  in 
the  disease^  or  in  whom  the  heart  is  almost  imperceptibly  affected,  appear 
as  though  inspired  with  a  strange  horror  of  some  thing,  they  know  not 
what,  and  somewhat  resembling  what  has  been  desciribed  by  patients  la- 
boring under  hydrophobia,  but  to  a  minor  degree,  and  yet  seem  to  recov- 
er wi^out  the  usual  phenomena  attending  rheumatic  pericarditis. 

The  PleurUic  we  have  known  to  so  closely  resemble  ordinary  pleurisy 
as  to  render  the  case  puzzling  to  our  limited  training  in  diagnosis,  at  the 
attack.  It  is  quite  frequently  confounded,  no  doubt,  with  an  attack  of 
the  intercostal  muscles,  and  oftener  accompanied  by  the  same.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  the  disease  in  this  locality  is,  that,  when  carefully  sought  for,  the 
friction-sound  may  be  discovered,  although  sometimes  only  when  the  pa- 
tient forcibly  elevates  the  ribs  by  deep  inspiration — ^indicating  the  state  of 
a  portion  of  the  pleural  surfaces.  And  we  have  sometimes  witnessed  sud- 
den and  violent  traumatic  attacks  of  the  complaint  in  the  pleura  and  in- 
tercostals,  following  the  puncture  of  abscess  in  the  mammae,  etc.  The 
acute  and  continual  piun  that  is  often  experienced,  with  the  great  stric- 
ture in  breathing  in  this  form  of  attack,  is  little  short  of  that  which  is 
characteristic  of  true  pleurisy  in  its  severest  form ;  and  when  it  is  of  a 
more  chronic  character,  the  pain  in  the  chest  is  of  such  a  peculiar  char- 
acter, that  some  Jiypochondriac  and  hysterical  grannies  of  both  sexes  have 
tried  in  vain,  with  their  "  pain  in  the  chest,"  year  after  year,  to  die 
with  '^  consumption,"  even  down  to  a  good  old  age.  And,  when  exten- 
ding to  the  appendages  of  the  liver,  it  constitutes  a  large  share  of  the 
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^Hiver  complaint/'  now  so  polite  an  affection,  affording  Quacks  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  their  skill  with  mandrake  pill;  and  they  are  generally  suc- 
cessful, in  time — so  far  as  the  pocket  is  concerned. 

Rheumatic  Gastralgia  is  one  sort  of,  or  rather  is  frequently  taken  for, 
dyspepsia;  and  is  often  an  intractable  complaint,  the  more  so  from  being 
so  frequently  misunderstood. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  boundary  of  the  subject,  viz,  tl;e  Neu- 
ralgic form;  which  is,  according  to  our  observation,  moat  usually  combined 
with  ansemia,  and  the  consequent  peculiar  irritability  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; difficult  to  distinguish  from  ordinary  neuralgias,  if  indeed  there  be 
a  difference;  exceedingly  painful,  at  night  especially;  affecting  the  teeth, 
jaws,  face,  etc.,  and,  as  above  said,  the  stomach.  And  here  we  beg 
liberty  to  offer  the  conjecture  that  angina  pect or u  with  all  the  discovered 
structural  or  organic  changes  in  and  about  the  heart,  will  yet  be  found  to 
be  due  to  the  chronic  lurkings  of  the  poison  ;  also  that  fearful  tetanus; — 
both  the  eccentric  ofi&pring  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  strange  as  it  may 
appear. 

We  also  see  Eheumatism  fixing  itself  in  the  most  aggravated  form,  upon 
those  whose  constitutions  have  undergone  a  decided  depression  from  the 
effects  of  mercury  or  syphilis,  producing  the  most  horrible  distortion  of 
the  frame — Ba  Watson  says,  "one  crooked  joint  is  the  copy  of  its  fellow.'' 
A  striking  instance  of  this  was  the  case  of  Mr.  B.,  an  early  settler  in  this 
State — strong  and  healthy — after  using  an  astonishing  quantity  of  Ung 
Hydrarg.  by  way  of  a  general  friction,  for  what  he  supposed  to  be  itch; 
following  its  specific  effects,  he  was  attacked  almost  immediately  with 
Eheumatism,  which  soon  transformed  him  into  the  most  dreadfully  mis- 
shapen cripple  for  life. 

Thus  we  have  here  a  disease,  appearing  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
place,  insensibly  blending  with  the  febrile  or  inflammatory  on  one  extreme, 
and  with  the  cachectic  on  the  other. 

When  we  consider  that  few  diseases  are  capable  of  inflicting  greater 
amount  of  suffering,  within  a  given  length  of  time,  than  Eheumatism  ^ 
it  becomes  exceedingly  desirable  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
ready  means^of  relief.  But  says  one  of  our  most  reliable  authors — "Now 
you  may  be  sure — when  men's  opinions  concerning  the  treatment  of  a 
disease  which  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  easy  recognition,  are  thus 
unsettled  and  diverse — you  may  be  sure,  first  that  no  specific  for  that 
disease  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  secondly,  that  the  disease  is  not 
Tery  steadily  obedient,  to  any  remedial  plan."  This  was  uttered  several 
jeaxB  ago.  and  to*day  we  do  not  feel  very  well  prepared  to  contradict  it. 
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but  from  observation  and  testimony,  naturally  infer  that  class  of  reme- 
dies wbich  may  be  more  directly  addressed  to  the  peculiar  chemical 
condition  of  the  system  under  the  disease,  will  be  most  successful.  And 
such  experience  proves  to  be  true,  besides  a  strictly  chemical  view. — 
The  treatment  is  therefore  arUipJUogtstic.  aUerative^  and  restorative. 

Among  the  AntiphloguHcs  the  means  that  have  proved  most  useful  in 
Rheumatism  are,  first,  those  of  direct  depletion,  as  bleeding,  purging  and 
emetics;  secondly,  sedatives,  as  opium,  antimony,  veratrum  and  colohicum 
in  large  doses.  The  Alteratives  are  mercury,  the  alkaline  salts,  iodide  of 
potassium,  colchicum,  and  counter-irritation  (the  word  ^^alterative"  be- 
ing used  in  this  paper  in  the  sense  of  including  the  agents  of  the  di- 
rect chemical  action).  The  Restoratives  are,  iron,  quinine,  iodide  of  po- 
tassium^ and  warmth. 

Referring  again  to  the  standard  works  for  the  details  of  treatment,  we 
merely  notice  certain  points  of  particular  interest;  and,  first,  with  re- 
gard to  Bleeding.  Some  authors  reconmiend  bleeding  with  considera- 
ble freedom ;  others,  with  great  caution.  The  latter  class  receive  oar 
most  hearty  approbation.  And  Watson  (whose  views  of  this  disease 
as  a  whole  please  us  best  of  any  we  have  seen),  after  recommending  the 
practice  with  some  freedom,  says :  "  Yet,  looking  to  my  own  practice 
in  Acute  Rheumatism,  I  find  that  although  I  am  in  the  almost  daily  habit 
of  treating  it, — for  it,  is  a  disorder  from  which  our  wards  are  never  per- 
haps entirely  free, — I  rarely  prescribe  phlebotomy."  And,  again:  "So 
that  the  cases  in  which  I  am  tempted  to  employ  the  lancet,  are  few  and 
far  between.''  The  rule  we  would  here  offer  is :  In  cases  of  highly  in- 
flammatory re-action,  as  shown  by  the  pulse,  and  if  the  patient  be  young 
and  plethoric,  bleed,  and  not  otherwise,  even  in  the  cardiac  complica- 
tion, unless  early  in  the  case  and  in  all  cases  with  the  greatest  caution; 
for  in  some  patients  the  cardiac  affection  will  be  produced  by  injudiciona 
bleeding,  when  it  would  not  otherwbe  have  occurred.  And  in  the  cases 
which  promise  most  from  bleeding,  if  it  be  carried  to  the  extent  (by 
error  of  judgment  with  the  practitioner,  or  peculiarity  of  the  patient) 
of  producing  any  thing  approaching  what  may  be  called  the  hsemorrha- 
gic  pulse,  almost  certainly  the  patient  is  lost;  for  if  the  heart  be  too 
much  emptied  of  its  contents,  a  greater  task  is  imposed  upon  it,  in  the 
greater  effort  required  in  the  performance  of  its  function.  Then,  when 
bleeding  is  resorted  to,  let  it  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  producing  the 
greatest  sedative  effect,  with  the  least  loss  of  blood,  yet  guarding  against 
actual  syncope,  as  fkvoring  the  deposit  of  one  of  those  little  mischievous 
appendages  about  the  valves,  from  the  fibrinous  state  of  the  blood,  with 
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all  its  dreadful  consequences,  endocarditis  being  so  often  coincident. — 
Admitting  the  temporary  relief  to  be  usually  immediate  and  great,  and 
the  greater  facility  with  which  other  remedies  act,  yet  we  regard  a  toler- 
ably full  heart  (other  things  being  equal)  of  the  two,  the  most  favorable  to 
the  desired  result  of  this  fearful  complication. 

In  addition  to  bleeding,  judiciously  employed,  we  most  heartily  en- 
dorse the  sentiment  of  Watson,  in  saying  that  Mercury,  boldly  pushed 
to  its  defibrinating  effect,  with  Opium,  is  the  only  hope,  after  pericardi- 
tis is  once  fairly  established.  It  is  then  that  the  matter  becomes  that  o^ 
a  choice  between  two  evils, — ^mercurialization,  or  death  of  the  patient 
more  or  less  immediately :  and  it  is  then  that  the  class  of  Quacks  who 
plead  "No  Mercury,"  become  most  ridiculous,  as  there  is  no  other  article 
that  will  answer  as  well.  And  in  the  less  urgent  cases,  the  more  cau- 
tious use  of  mercury  with  opium  is  the  most  valuable  means  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  cases  of  the  inflammatory  form,  to  allay  the  violent  action 
then  to  be  superseded  by  the  milder  alteratives  or  eliminatives. 

Pretty  free  Purging,  or  at  least  an  active  state  of  the  bowels,  is  very 
essential  in  assisting  to  eliminate  the  poison  and  reduce  the  febrile  excite- 
ment. As  a  sort  of  temporary  cure,  any  thing  that  produces  a  great  seda- 
tive or  relaxing  effect  on  the  system  is  generally  highly  successful,  at  least  in 
allaying  the  more  acute  symptoms ;  therefore  we  frequently  find  that  an  an- 
timonial  emetic,  will  produce  very  beneficial  results;  also  veratrum  viride,  or, 
what  seems  to  act  still  better,  veratrum  and  colchicum  equal  parts,  given  once 
in  three  hours  in  such  doses  as  to  produce  a  great  sedative  effect;  or  the 
colchicum  alone  in  large,  or  we  might  as  well  say,  dangerous  doses,  as  we 
found  in  one  two  instances  in  which  we  prescribed  it,  in  the  early  part  of 
our  practice,  and  being  a  little  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the  article, 
the  doses  given  producing  some  of  its  specific  effects,  such  as  protracted 
vomiting,  but  the  Rheumatism,  which  was  of  a  high  grade  of  violence, 
was  speedily  missing,  on  which  we  took  occasion  to  congratulate  our- 
selves, yet  secretly  confessing  the  remedy  almost  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
This  plan  of  operation  is  understood  by  some  aside  from  our  Profession. 
The  Thompsonians  accomplish  the  same  by  giving  the  lobelia  inflata,  in 
large  quantities.  And  too  good  to  be  lost,  is  the  expression  of  a  gray- 
headed  specimen  of  this  sect,  who,  on  hearing  the  above  case  related^ 
and  evidently  ignorant  of  the  remedy  used,  put  on  a  sapient  look,  and 
gravely  remarked,  "/  should  have  paralyzed  her  [the  patient]  with 
Lobelia!*' 

The  colchicum  in  small  doses,  as  ordinarily  given,  probably  assists,  but 
more  especially  in  gout,  by  promoting  the  elimination  of  urea  from  the 
system. 

3 
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What  has  been  said  of  the  merits  of  the  alkaline  salts,  we  believe  expe- 
rience will  justify;  and  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  most  of  the  ap- 
parent failures  with  these  remedies  (at  least  in  our  praotice)  has  been  at- 
tributable to  their  not  baying  been  given  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  and 
Buffictently  continued y  for  almost  frightful  quantities  seem  often  to  be  re- 
quired— ^not  grains,  but  drachms  and  ounces. 

Counter-irritation  is  most  particularly  beneficial  in  the  rheumatic  af- 
fections of  the  internal  organs.  A  patient  is  attacked  with  what  his 
friends  suppose  to  be  a  pleurisy  of  violent  character ;  but,  from  some  pe- 
oaliarides,  we  infer  the  difficulty  to  be  rheumatic,  and  apply  a  blister  to 
the  chest,  when  suddenly  all  the  stricture  is  relieved,  plainly  distinguish- 
ing it  from  real  pleurisy.  Thus  blistering  over  the  stomach  and  liver,  in 
rheumatic  cases,  often  does  great  things  in  a  short  time — ^in  this  respect 
differing  from  the  effect  in  inflammatory  cases. 

And  this  introduces  the  subject  of  External  Applications  in  general. 
In  the  inflammatory  form,  patients  are  apt  to  think  cold  applications 
agreeable  and  beneficial;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are,  not 
only  dangerous,  but  hurtful,  favoring  metastasis,  and  even  hindering  the 
most  speedy  disposition  of  the  case.  The  best  external  application  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  is  a  hot  alkaline  solution,  made  from  the  wood 
ashes  always  at  hand  in  the  fireplace.  These  fomentations  are  to  be 
large,  and  continued,  and  the  results  have  often  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
local  specific,  or  chemical  effect,  from  the  potash.  The  more  chronic  ca- 
ses that  generally  call  for  stimulants  and  frictions,  may  be  treated  exter- 
nally by  the  rubefacient  effect  of  strong  ammoniated  liniments. 

In  the  Neuralgic  forms,  accompanied  by  anaemia  and  serosa,  am* 
monia  must  be  mostly  substituted  for  the  salts  of  stronger  base,  and  iron 
^esq.  ox.  used  freely  and  protractedly  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and, 
above  all  things  with  those  of  rheumatic  habit,  extra  warm  dothing  of 
wool.     Morphia  will  often  be  required  for  immediate  relief. 

And  after  we  have  said  all,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  meet  rascally 
mortified  for  want  of  success,  in  a  given  case — at  any  rate  patients  will 
take  it  out  in  grunting,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  dampen  the  feel- 
ings of  the  physician  in  expectation  of  his  fee. 

These  fragments  of  thought  are  respectfully  submitted  to  your  conside- 
ration. They  are  thus  brief,  and  scattered,  for  want  of  greater  facili- 
ties, and  because  given  at  random,  and  especially  because  we  would  amdi 
as  far  as  possible,  unnecessarily  repeating  what  has  been  already  said  by 
others,  and  therefore  uncalled  for;  and  if  we  have  not  the  ability  to 
eany  it  out,  we  would  at  least  indorse  the  sentiment — 

*'Floriferi8  ut  apes  in  saltibut  omnia  Ubant 
Omnia    nos    itidem." 

IPmins^lar  Sb  Jndepmhnf. 
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ExiracU  from  tlie   Transaction  of  the  Baltimore  Pathological  Society, 
By  W.  Chew  Van  Bibbeb,  M.  D. 

Croup, 

Dr  Riogin  Buckler  said,  on  Friday  evening  Nov.  6th,  we  were  called 
to  see  a  little  girl  aged  20  months,  of  a  delicate  and  feeble  constitationi 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  croup.  The  following  is  the  history  of  the 
case: 

For  the  previous  ten  days  she  has  had  repeated  attacks  of  catarrh,  for 
which  her  parents  had  dosed  her  with  ipecac,  tart,  emetic,  &o.  On 
the  morning  of  Nov.  6th  her  cough,  which  hitherto  had  been  loose  and 
moist,  changed  its  character,  and  became  dry,  tight  and  croupal.  Wo 
saw  her  in  the  evening  at  8  o'clock,  when  she  presented  the  following 
symptoms:  Face  flushed ;  skin  hot  and  dry;  pulse  rapid  and  feeble;  res- 
piration quick  and  apparently  embarrassed;  cough  frequent,  dry  and 
croupal;  voice  very  hoarse;  chest  sounds  clear;  over  both  lungs  diffused 
subcrepitant  rales;  throat  of  a  deep  dusky  red  (but  perfectly  free  from 
deposit);  tongue  dry  and  coated;  much  restlessness;  tosses  herself 
continually  about  the  bed.  Has  been  vomited  4  or  5  times  during  the 
day,  and  had  one  or  two  loose  stools.  Ordered  tart.  ant.  «>  gr.  every  8 
hours;  hot  foot  bath,  &c.,  to  be  repeated  2  or  8  times  during  the  night. 

Saturday,  Nov.  8,  9  o'clock  A.  M. — Condition  much  the  same;  has 
slept  but  little  during  the  night;  antimony  has  nauseated  her,  and  vomi- 
ted her  once;  no  further  action  on  bowels.  Continue  antimony;  give 
every  4  hours  a  powder  of  ii  grs.  calomel,  J  gr.  ipecac.,'iii  grs.  nit.  potass. ; 
apply  turpentine  externally  to  the  throat;  diet  light. 

2  o'clock  P.  M. — Symptoms  aggravated ;  breathing  much  embarrassed ; 
has  been  vonaited  freely,  and  the  bowels  have  been  opened  8  or  4  times 
Examined  throat,  and  for  the  first  time  found  it  completely  coated  with 
a  soft  white  caseous  deposit,  easily  detached.  Blew  into  throat  5i  finely 
powdered  alum.  Copious  vomiting,  which  cleared  out  the  throat  comp- 
letely. A  solution  of  sulph.  copper  was  then  freely  applied  to  the  fau- 
ces. This  afforded  her  much  relief,  and  she  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep  of 
some  hours'  duration. 

6  o'clock  P.  M. — Has  an  increase  of  fever;  bowels  are  very  loose, 
breathing  easier;  no  alteration  in  the  cough  or  voice ;  both  dry  and  hoarse. 
Again  applied  copper  to  the  throat,  and  ordered  antimony  and  the  pow- 
ders to  be  discontinued. — Take  of  chlorate  potass.  20  grs.,  syr.  ipeoao.  20 
gtts.  in  a  dessertspoonful  of  infus.  senega  every  4  hours. 
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11  o'clock  P.  M. — ^It  was  neccessary  to  use  the  alum  again  to  relieve 
the  throat  of  the  deposit 

Sunday  Nov.  9,  9  A.  M. — Has  slept  part  of  the  night;  has  less  fever, 
and  looks  pallid ;  heat  of  skin  not  great;  bowels  very  loose ;  has  had  6  or 
8  copious  water  stools  since  we  last  saw  her ;  cough  not  improved ;  she 
seems  to  be  much  exhausted ;  the  tonsils  have  still  deposit  upon  them. — 
Ordered  an  astringent  mixture  for  the  diarrhcDa;  continue  at  longer  inter- 
vals (S  or  6  hours)  the  chlor.  potass. ;  milk  as  diet;  wine  whey  occa- 
sionally. 

12  o'clock  M. — Has  had  but  one  stool  since  we  saw  her;  has  taken 
more  nou'-ishment  than  heretofore ;  the  deposit  in  the  throat  has  increased ; 
used  the  alum  again,  which  re  moved  nearly  all  of  it.  Continue  treat- 
ment. 

6  o'clock  P.  M. — No  improvement  in  croupal  symptoms;  diarrhoea  has 
been  checked.  Injected  into  larynx  arg.  nit.  grs.  xx  to  the  ounce. — 
A  violent  fit  of  coughing  followed,  during  which  a  piece  of  tough,  con- 
Histent  false  membrane,  about  a  half  inch  long  and  a  quarter  inch  wide; 
was  coughed  up.  Free  vomiting  followed,  and  brought  away  more  of  the 
deposit.     This  afforded  much  relief. 

11  o'clock  P.  M. — She  fell  into  a  sleep  soon  after  we  left,  which  lasted 
about  two  hours.  She  has  a  light  increase  of  fever ;  and  though  she 
seems  easier,  still  there  is  not  the  least  change  in  the  character  of  her 
cough ;  voice  still  very  hoarse. 

Monday  Nov.  10  o'clock  A.  M. — Has  had  some  sleep  during  the 
night ;  her  general  symptoms  are  no  worse,  but  the  local  affection  is  still 
the  same ;  there  is  yet  much  deposit  in  the  throat.  The  following  course 
was  now  pursued.  By  the  aid  of  several  screens  a  small  tent  or  chamber 
was  constructed.  This  was  covered  with  blanket,  and  a  comfortable  set- 
tee for  the  nurse  was  arranged  within.  Into  this  the  child  well  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  blanket,  was  placed  along  with  the  nurse,  and  by  means  of 
un  apparatus  consisting  of  a  tin  boiler,  which  could  be  easily  and  con- 
stantly heated  by  the  ordinary  fire  in  the  room,  and  a  tin  pipe  of  some 
6  feet  in  length,  connected  with  the  boiler,  we  were  enabled  to  introduce 
into  the  above  chamber  a  constant  supply  of  vapor.  Continue  the  chlor. 
potass.     Milk  and  chicken  water  for  nourishment. 

12  o'clock  M. — We  found  the  child  asleep.  Her  skin  is  moist  and 
pleasant ;  breathing  is  decidedly  better,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  harsh 
dry  Hound. 

4  o'clock  P.  M. — Condition  much  the  same  as  at  12  o'clock;  voice 
is  still  hoarse,  but  the  respiratory  sounds,  together  with  the  cough,  are 
more  moist. 
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In  the  evening,  at  11  o'clock,  when  we  made  our  visit,  our  little  patient 
waa  coughing  most  violently,  during  which  she  vomited,  and  threw 
off  several  pieces  of  soft,  greyish  false  memhrane.  Her  nurse  states  that 
shortly  after  our  last  visit  in  the  afternoon,  she  noticed  that  the  cough  of 
the  child  had,  as  she  termed  it,  become  very  rattly. 

The  next  day,  Nov.  11,  10  o'clock  A.  M.  the  nurse  states  that  she 
has  slept  nearly  all  the  night.  Her  symptoms  are  decidely  better  in  all 
respects ;  'she  seems  worn  out,  and  inclined  to  sleep ;  cough  is  less  fre- 
quent^ and  perfectly  moist  and  free,  more  catarrhal  than  croupy  in  itse 
character ;  she  has  no  fever. 

From  this  period,  for  the  three  succeeding  days,  she  was  kept  under 
the  moderate  use  of  the  chlor.  potass,  and  under  the  tent,  breathing  al- 
together the  warm,  moist  air. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  she  was  playing  about,  apparently  perfectly 
well,  and  up  to  the  present  date  has  had  no  return  of  the  croup. 

We  have  reported  this  case  in  full,  Mr.  President,  and  must  plead  as 
an  excuse  for  having  thus  trespassed  upon  your  time,  the  many  points  of 
interest  that  cases  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  offer.  Recoveries  from 
this  form  of  croup  are  rare  occurrences,  and  any  one  to  have  seen  how 
bad  a  subject  our  patient  was  to  withstand  such  an  attack,  would  never 
have  imagined  she  would  have  recovered.  Her  age,  delicate  constitution, 
health  already  impaired  by  previous  sickness  and  treatment,  together 
with  a  strong  predisposition  to  struma,  were  all  against  a  favorable 
prognosis. 

Since  the  first  of  this  year,  this  case  makes  the  sixth  of  the  kind  we 
have  met  with.  Three  occurred  among  our  patients,  one  in  the  practice 
of  Dr  Thofl.  H.  Buckler,  one  in  that  of  Dr.  Bull,  and  one  patient  belong- 
ing to  no  particular  doctor,  but  operated  on  by  a  physician  of  this  city, 
and  died  under  the  knife.  Of  the  six  cases,  three  were  males;  three 
females;  three  died;  three  recovered;  one  of  those  that  died,  aa  already 
stated,  fell  a  victim  to  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  (See  case  reported 
to  society  by  Dr.  F.  Donaldson.)  Two  of  the  three  that  died  were  boys; 
both  were  under  two  years  of  age;  the  girl  was  over  six  years.  The 
three  that  recovered  were  all  under  two  years  of  age.  In  every  instance 
the  false  membranes  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  fauces.  In  three  of 
these  cases  the  chlorate  potassa  waa  given  freely  from  almost  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.  In  two  of  these  *'  the  vapor  inhalation"  was 
used,  and  both  recovered.  The  other  occured  in  the  summer  time,  and 
died  soon  after  being  attacked. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  the  three  cases  specially  ob. 
served  by  us  had  been  in  bad  health,  and  had  suffered  from  catarrhal 
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and  gastric  affections  prior  to  the  attack  of  croups  and  all  of  them  were 
bom  of  parents  essentially  strumous.  The  deposit  on  the  fauces  in  these 
eases  resembled  granular  coagulated  albumen,  and  was  soft;  fnable,  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch. 

We  would  especially  wish  to  direct  the  society's  attention  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  "vapor  inhalation"  as  an  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases.  The  benefit  derived  from  the  inhalation  of  vapor  in  the 
treatment  of  laryngeal  affections  in  the  adult,  are  well  known  to  medical 
men.  It  was  recommended  also  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  croup 
many  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Warren  of  Boston;  but  the  mode  advised  for  ap- 
plying it  was  entirely  different.  Thus  it  was  suggested  to  place  the  pa- 
tient in  a  hot  bath  of  water  and  cover  all  with  a  blanket  so  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  steam.  This  method,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  has 
many  disadvantages.  The  immersion  of  our  little  patient  in  hot  baths 
tends  much  to  increase  their  exhaustion.  And  besides,  to  the  majority 
of  children  sucli  a  routine  of  hot  bathing  would  frighten  them  so  much 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  they  derive  much  benefit  from  the  treat- 
ment. We  have  seen  the  vapor  bath  applied  in  two  cases,  in  the  man- 
ner which  we  have  just  described,  and  which  was  first  suggested  to  us 
last  winter  by  Dr.  John  Buckler.  Both  of  the  cases  were  decidedly 
benefited  by  it.  Under  its  influence  we  have  noticed — 1st.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  skin  is  lowered;  the  fever  is  lessened;  the  skin  becomes 
moist  (even  when  the  child  is  wrapped  in  a  blanket.)  2dly.  The  breath- 
ing is  easier,  and  the  cough  is  less  frequent,  losing  its  dry  and  rude 
character,  and  becoming  moist  and  loose. 

Dr.  Archibald  George  read  the  following  paper  upon  the  anatomy 
and  diseaser-of 

The  Prostate  Gland. 

Notwithstanding  the  industry  lavished  upon  the  study  of  this  organ 
by  anatomists,  many  points  in  relation  to  it  are  still  obscure,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  lobes  is  still  a  question,  many 
writers  considering  it  a  unique  body,  others  holding  that  it|consists  of  sev- 
eral. It  is,  however,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  neighboring  organs 
as  to  need  a  few  anatomical  considerations  before  we  can  approach  the  main 
subject  of  this  paper. 

The  prostate  is  then^  as  regards  its  structure,  a  gland  of  the  species  ter- 
med "clustered"  or  "en  grappe,"  composed  of  granulations,  from  each 
of  which  is  sent  off  an  excretory  duct,  which  unites  with  those  of  adgh- 
boring  granulations,  to  form  troncules  and  trunks.     These  open  for  the 
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mott  part;  upon  the  inferior  surface  of  the  prostatic  urethra  on  either  side 
of  the  veru  montanum.  Some  terminate  upon  the  sides,  or  at  points 
more  or  less  near  the  superior  or  inferior  surface  of  the  urethra,  although 
none  have  yet  been  found  opening  immediately  upon  the  superior  wall.— 
The  largest  of  them  open  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  channels  exis- 
ting on  either  side  of  the  veru  montanum,  directly  in  front  of  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  in  a  cul  de  sac,  which  sometimes  offers  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  entrance  of  a  sound  into  the  bladder  In  the  condition  of 
hypertrophy  this  cul  de  sac  becomes  quite  profound,  and  the  orifices  of 
the  ducts  so  enlarged  that  a  fine  bougie  easily  penetrates  in  the  body  of 
gland.  The  number  of  these  ducts  is  from  12  to  15,  and  when  injected 
with  mercury  are  found  to  possess  an  arborescent  disposition.  Where  they 
terminate  they  pass  under  the  muscular  fibre  subjacent  to  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  urethra,  and  open  obliquely  upon  the  latter.  The  smallest 
troncules  are  lined  by  pavement  epithelium,  where  a  tube  is  formed  of 
the  diameter  of  jj^  of  a  millimetre.  This  becomes  prismatic  or  cylindri- 
cal, and  in  the  larger  tubes  vibratile  cilia  are  added.  In  addition  to  the 
proper  secretory  and  excretory  apparatus,  is  an  accessory  tissue,  intima* 
tely  associated  with  the  former,  and  composed  of  fibres  of  cellular  tissue 
disposed  in  fascettes,  and  accompanied  by  finely  granular  amorphous 
matter.  These  fascetted  are  directed  in  every  direction,  but  generally 
run  paralled  with  the  ducts.  Through  this  basement  structure  are  dis- 
tributed a  number  of  nervous  fillets  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus, 
a  dependence  of  the  great  sympathetic.  Its  arteries  come  from  the  inferior 
vesical,  middle  hemorrhoid  and  internal  pudic.  The  gland  is  surrounded 
by  a  proper  envelope  continuous  with  the  structure  just  mentioned.  Its 
color  is  tawny,  reddish  yellow,  and  creaks  under  the  scalpel.  Amussat 
and  Civiale  admit  that  it  is  composed  of  three  lobes — two  lateral  and 
one  middle  (inferior  of  Vidal  de  Cassis).  The  latter  is  termed  by  Velpeau 
the  patholo^cal  lobe,  being,  according  to  him,  the,  most  common  cause 
of  retention  of  urine.  According  to  Hall  an4  Morgagni,  the  organ  is 
uniqve.  Sir  Everard  Home  taught  same  doctrine  as  Amusat.  Spiegel 
and  Ledran  admit  but  two  lobes,  while  Serres  holds  that  it  is  composed 
of  no  less  than  four  lobes — the  two  internal  uniting  at  an  early  age  to 
form  one — a  central.  Whatever  be  their  number,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
in  the  adult  their  union  is  so  intimate  that  they  cannot  be  easily  separa- 
ted, if  at  all — a  union  further  strengthened  by  the  envelope  referred  to, 
and  by  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres  from  the  bladder. 

Form. — The  prostate  has  generally  been  likened  to  a  cone  flattened 
vertically  and  anti-posteriorly,  the  base  resting  behind  upon  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  its  summit  being  anterior  and  undcr^the  urethra.    This 
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statement  or  comparison  is  incorrect ;  the  transverse  diameter  is  greater 
than  the  vertical^  and  the  base  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Roberi 
describes  six  faces  to  the  gland,  but  Sappey  seems  to  admit  but  two,  and 
gives  these  dimensions:  inferior  face,  81  millemctres;  superior,  18; 
width  at  base,  40;  height,  27.  The  dimensions  vary  much,  however, 
at  different  ages.  Thus,  in  the  child  it  b  quite  rudimentary,  and  in  the 
adult  does  not  acquire  a  size  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  generative 
apparatus.  In  age  hypertrophy  is  common,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
per physiological  condition  of  the  organ  in  advanced  life. 

Fo8ition.~£he  prostate  is  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  rectum, 
where  it  changes  its  antero-posterior  direction  for  a  vertical  one  as  it 
plunges  towards  the  anus.  The  summits  of  the  organ  and  of  the  angle 
exactly  correspond.  Its  relations  with  the  bas  fond  of  the  bladder  are 
these — when  the  latter  is  empty,  and  the  rectum  voided,  the  base  of  the 
prostate  is  covered  by  peritoneum.  At  the  urethral  orifice  of  the  blad- 
der its  mucous  coat  adheres  to  the  gland — an  adherence  rendered  yet 
greater  by  its  continuation  with  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 
But  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  bladder  has  the  most  intimate  connections 
with  the  prostate,  for  some  of  its  longitudinal  fibres  arising  from  the 
summit  of  the  bladder,  embrace  the  lateral  and  superior  parts  of  the 
gland,  and  the  walls  of  two  first  portions  of  the  urethra  adjacent,  be- 
fore being  inserted  upon  the  pubis,  while  others  are  inserted  upon 
the  base  of  the  gland. 

Relations  with  the  urethra, — The  urethra,  in  passing  through  the 
gland  is  lodged  much  nearer  the  superior  than  than  the  inferior  surface, 
there  being  about  four-fifths  of  the  or^an  under  the  canal.  Amussat 
and  some  other  writers  contend  that  the  urethra  merely  lies  in  a  sort  of 
channel  in  the  top  of  the  gland,  but  their  error  is,  as  Sappcy  haa  shown, 
in  confounding  the  superior  portion  of  the  prostatic  ring  with  the 
sphincter  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  anterior  longitudinal  fibres  of 
the  mass  adhering  to  it.  When  the  base  of  the  prostate  is  examined, 
two  canals  are  seen  upon  it.  The  superior  and  largest  is  that  for  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  while  the  inferior  corresponds  to  the 
neck  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  the  ejaculatory  canals.  The  latter  is 
lined  by  a  fibrous  sheath  sent  from  the  prostato-perineal  aponeurosis. 
An  artery,  vein,  and  two  or  three  lymphatics  pass  through  this  orifice 
These  canals  are  not  very  adherent,  and  may  be  readily  followed  by  mer- 
curial injection.  At  their  point  of  termination  in  the  urethra,  they  are 
separated  by  a  portion  of  urethral  mucus,  termed  the  "prostatic  utricle," 
whos3  siz3  is  pro(.ort!onare  to  that  of  the  ejaculators.     Its  anterior  ex- 
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tremity  communicates  with  the  urethral  cavity,  by  an  oval  orifice  occu- 
pying the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  veru  montanum.  When  the 
ejaculatory  ducts  are  full,  this  orifice  is  closed,  and  when  they  are  emp- 
tied the  orifice  again  opens.  It  hence  seems  simply  to  be  a  provision  by 
means  of  which  an  easy  dilatation  may  be  effected  for  the  passage  of  the 
sperm  at  the  moment  of  ejaculation.  Evidently  this  anatopiical  descrip- 
tion of  the  prostate  is  necessarily  imperfect,  hut  my  limits  compel  me  to 
turn  to  more  practical  points  in  its  consideration.  The  use  of  the  pros- 
tate seems  to  be  to  give  support  and  solidity  to  the  organs  it  encircles, 
bearing  some  analogy  to  the  iron  hoops  which  the  pump  maker  places 
upon  the  joints  of  his  stocks.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  enabled  to 
sustain  its  form,  and  to  bear  the  weight  of  accumulated  urine  above  it 
without  risk  of  laceration.  In  its  stropg  embrace  the  joining  of  the 
urethra  and  bladder  is  safely  accomplished,  and  the  other  organs  travers- 
ing it  securely  protected.  Its  function  is  the  secretion  of  a  fluid  des- 
tined to  lubricate  the  urethra  and  to  minglo  with  the  semen.  It  is  of  a 
milky  aspect,  of  oily  consistency,  transparent,  and  of  little  tenacity.  It 
is  composed  of  a  serum,  numerous  fatty  granulations,  gray  molecular 
granulations,  cells  of  prismatic  epithelium,  with  vibratilo  cilia,  Knd  fre- 
quently various  concretions.  To  this  fluid  the  semen  owes  its  whitish 
color, 

B.  Diseases. — One  of  the  most  interesting  topics  in  connection  with 
this  gland  is  its  relation  to  the  disease  termed  spermatorrhoea.  Its  role 
in  this  affection  is  most  important,  and  not  less  so  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  often  overlooked.  To  the  valuable  work  of  Lallemand  we.  owe  the 
first  light  shown  upon  a  subject  then  obscure — and  1  believe  that  at  the 
present  date  the  principal  doctrines  advanced  by  him  are  placed  beyond 
a  doubt — that  nocturnal  pollutions  are  consequent  upon  excess  of  venery, 
masturbation,  indulgence  of  erotic  ideas  and  reading  of  filthy  books,  oc- 
curring with  erection  and  sensation — which  become  diminished  as  the 
affection  advances ;  that  diurnal  pollutions  are  primarily  dependent  upon 
the  same  causes  and  secondarily  upon  slight  irritation  even  ;  sometimes  a 
lascivious  idea,  or  touching  the  genitals,  with  slight  orgasm,  if  erection 
be  impossible — are  all  points  for  the  elucidation  of  which  we  owe  much 
to  M.  Lallemand  and  his  school.  But  in  regard  to  true  spermatorrhcca, 
a  flow  quite  passive,  of  semen  during  micturition  and  defecation,  without 
sensation  or  even  consciousness,  other  than  its  traces  upon  the  clothes  or 
in  the  urine,  or  on  the  outlet  of  the  urethra — the  same  unanimity  by  no 
means  exists.  Indeed  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  men,  among 
whom  is  Ricord,  that  tha  talented  physician  of  Montpellier  has  rather 
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injured  his  cause  in  that  portion  of  his  works  which  treats  of  true  sper- 
matcrrbsea.  Lallemand  seems  indeed  to  have  hurried  to  his  conclasioDs 
in  rather  an  unphilosophical  manner^  and  many  of  the  means  of  diag- 
nosis given  by  him  are  rather  extraordinary,  as  coming  from  a  man  of 
his  capacity.  The  true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that  spermatorrhoea 
may  sometimes  occur,  but  very  rarely,  and  that  when  during  defecation 
or  micturition,  traces  of  i\b  presence  are  found,  it  is  dependent  on  the 
fact  that  the  sperm  had  remained  in  the  ducts  since  the  last  regular  pol- 
lution, this  orgasm  not  having  been  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  it  off. 
And  as  the  prostrate  is  in  this  affection  the  seat  of  more  or  less  morbid 
action,  its  deviations,  while  compressing  and  closing  the  ejaculators, 
afford  the  means  of  retaining  the  sperm  until  change  of  position  or  efforts 
shall  displace  them.  At  other  times,  and  by  far  more  frequently,  the 
supposed  seminal  fluid  is  found  to  be  merely  the  prostatic  product 
pourco  out  in  unusual  quantities.  The  prostate  may  itself  in  certain 
conditions  of  irritation  become  a  cause  of  nocturnal  pollutions.  But  the 
valuable  paper  read  before  you  by  Br.  Frick  obviates  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  this  theme  further. 

Tumefacliou  of  the  prostate  commonly  occurs  in  subjects  over  46 
years  of  age,  and  may  be  partial  or  general.  The  latter  is,  however, 
comparatively  rare,  but  occassonally  is  so  great  as  to  nearly  fill  the  blad- 
der. But  even  in  these  cases  the  tumefaction  is  not  uniform,  and  chiefly 
affects  the  median  portion.  Partial  tumefaction  affects  the  body  or  late- 
ral lobes.  In  the  first  case  there  may  be  a  slight  prominence  shaded  off 
towards  the  periphery,  or  a  transverse  bar,  or  even  a  pediculated  tumor 
— that  is,  a  projection  whose  base  is  smaller  than  its  summit;  or  it  may 
assume  the  opposite  conditions.  The  lateral  lobes  increase  either  in  a 
transverse  direction  or  an  intero-posterior  one.  This  latter  tumefaction, 
where  unconnected  with  that  of  the  body,  does  not  much  alter  the  ure- 
t'lral  canal.  Commonly,  it  simply  flattens  it  in  the  form  of  a  slit.  Tu- 
mefaction of  a  single  lobe  docs  not  alter  the  calibre,  but  changes  the  di- 
rection of  the  canal.  As  it  increases,  however,  and  becomes  more  gene- 
ral, tlie  trouble  does  not  cease  with  deviation,  but  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der is  dragged  back,  and  the  membranous  portion  of  tho  urethra  pushed 
forwards,  exerting  a  deplorable  influence  upon  the  bladder,  and  rendering 
catheterism  difficult. 

Dr.  Wilkins  has  recently  exhibited  to  you  the  proper  sounds  to  be  used 
in  these  cases,  and  the  manner  of  introducing  them,  so  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  uie  to  reiterate  them.  The  glandular  substance  is  com- 
monly found   normal,  sometimes  softened,  and   the  ducts  enlarged  and 
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engorged;  sometimes  the  mass  is  tough^  with  no  visible  alteration  of 
structure.  The  results  of  tumefaction  are  hypertrophy  of  bladder  and 
dilatation  of  the  urinary  passages.  Unaccompanied  by  inflammation, 
these  are  the  only  serious  results.  It  may  be  detected  by  a  rectal  exam- 
ination The  ribbon  shaped  faces  are  considered  diagnostic  of  swelled 
prostate,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  sphincter  ani  alone  impresses  a  form 
upon  the  dejections.  Perhaps  there  is,  however,  reason  in  believing 
that  its  pressure  upon  the  rectum  may  produce  hemorrhoids  or  prolapsus 
of  the  gut.  This  sketch  of  enlarged  prostrate  of  course  extends  to  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Grenerally,  it  is  not  so  far  increased  in  size  as  to  cause 
any  great  disturbance,  and  may  be  successfully  treated  by  leeches  to  the 
perineum;  warm  hip  baths;  frictions  with  unguent  iodine,  and  the  catheter. 
Acute  inflammation  was  formerly  considered  of  rare  occurrence,  but 
is  now  admitted  to  be  frequent.  According  to  Ricord,  it  is  consequent 
upon  blennorhagia  and  bad  treatment,  and  is  announced  by  perineal 
pain,  difficult  and  scalding  micturition,  retention  of  urine,  painful  defe- 
cation, constipation,  and  pain  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
together  with  pain  in  sitting  down  or  crossing  the  legs.  If  there  be 
much  swelling  and  fluctuation  it  will  be  detected  by  the  finger;  and  in 
this  examination  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  apparent  fluc- 
tuation of  the  gland  with  that  of  the  vesiculaD  seminales.  The  genera- 
tive functions  are  commonly  disordered,  and  nocturnal  emissions  may 
occur.  The  general  reaction  is  seldom  grea' ;  sometimes  there  is  vomit- 
ing and  tympanitis.  The  means  of  diagnosis  between  this  inflammation 
and  that  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
there  is  constant  desire  to  pass  water,  while  in  the  former  the  frequency 
of  dejection  does  not  appear  to  be  afleotcd.  The  common  termination  is 
of  course  in  abscess,  which  may,  if  uopunctured,  discharge  into  the 
urethra,  destroying  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  or  into  the  bladder,  vesiculae, 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  rectum,  or  force  their  way  into  the  penis 
and  scrotum.  Abscesses  may  be  one  or  more  in  number.  When  they 
discharge  into  the  bladder,  we  can  only  detect  it  by  examining  the  urine, 
but  when  they  empty  into  the  urethra,  pus  is  generally  voided  suddenly, 
or  at  intervals,  in  such  quantities  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty.  The  post- 
mortem examination  shows  the  follicles  filled  with  pus  resembling  scrof- 
ulous tubercle,  the  surrounding  structure  being  healthy,  or  infiltrated 
with  pus  or  pultaceous  matter.  The  work  of  disintegration  may  go  on 
so  completely  as  to  leave  but  a  mere  shell.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  is 
ascertained,  the  gland  should  be  immediately  punctured.  Some  discus- 
sion has  arisen  as  to  the  best  place  for  doing  this — many  writers  prefering 
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tho  urethra — many  the  perineum.     As  for  myself,  I  prefer  the  latter, 

from  the  much  greater  certainty  we  Lave  in  directing  our  instrument ; 

and  on  the  other  lianJ,  from  the  danger  of  producing  stricture  by  the 

formation  of  a  cicatrix  in  the  urethra.     The  other  part  of  the  treatment 

consists  in  numerous  leeches  to  the  perineum,  opiate  enemata,  and  warm 

bath.     We  must  also  guard  against  retention  of  urine  by  the  free  use  of 

the  catheter.     But  in  spite  of  our  precautions,  the  foundation  for  chronic 

inflammation  is  often  laid.     This,  when  severe,  presents  many  of  the 

symptoms  above  described,  which  increase  in  violence  after  exposure  or 

excess ;  the  urine  becomes  forked,  sometimes  mingled  with  blood ;  sexual 

connection  is  painful;    constipation  obstinate,  and  great  difficulty   in 

introducing  the  catheter.     The  progress  of  chronic  inflammation  is  slow, 

but  by  no  means  less  sure  on  that  account,  with  a  constant  tendency  lo 

complication  of  neighboring  parts — to  ulceration  of  the  prostate  ;    to 

inflammation  of  (hii  bladder,  and  to  urinary  fever.     At  the  same  time 

the  effect  upon  the  morale  is  deplorable — melancholy  and  indifference 

are  common,  and  finally  the  subject  is  carried  off  by  exhaustion.     The 

prognosis  is,  of  course,  unfavorable.     The  treatment  consists  of  care,  rest, 

diet,  opiate  clysters,  hip  baths,  and  leeches.     So  long  as  tho  retention  of 

urine  is  but  slight,  the  catheter  must  be  avoided.     When  the  necessity 

arrives^  we  are  to  meet  it  with  firm  measures.     If  we  cannot  insinuate 

tho    catheter    through    tho    prostate,   wo   must    perforate    the    gland 

by  pushing  a  prepared  sound  through  it —a  much  better  means  than 

opening  tho  bladder  above  tho  pubes  or  per  rectum. 

In  regard  to  atrophy  of  the  prostate,  calculous  affections,  epith^limata, 
cysts,  tubercle,  fibrous  tumors,  etc.,  I  can  only  remark  that  my  limits 
place  it  out  of  my  power  to  give  them  any  other  consideration  than  a 
mere  enumeration. 

Dr.  Phillip  S.  Field  read  the  following  paper : 

The  case  in  question  is  one  of  interest— not  only  from  its  obscurity, 
but  also  from  the  difference  of  opinion  expressed  by  consulting  phy- 
sicians. 

Its  history  (as  near  as  I  can  trust  to  memory)  is  as  follows :  Cassan- 
dra P.,  an  unmarried  lady,  formerly  a  resident  of  this  county,  called  upon 
mo  profe.«jsionalIy,  November  21,  1856,  stating  that  two  weeks  previous 
she  contracted  a  violent  cold  by  sitting  in  a  current  of  air  during  profuse 
perspiration,  whilst  suffering  with  her  catamenia,  which  caiised  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  same.  During  the  night  she  had  a  severe  chill,  followed  by 
high  fever,  and  on  the  following  morning  called  in  a  homoepathic  phy- 
sician, who  pronounced  her  case  to  be  (as  she  expressed  herself)  "dropsy 
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of  the  womb/'  She  continued  under  this  gentleman's  treatment  two 
weeks ;  was  then  conveyed  by  her  parents  to  their  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, and  by  them  I  was  requested  to  attend  her.  Upcn  examination,  I 
found  that  she  was  laboring  under  ascites^  the  abdomen  being  enormously 
distend^^d  by  the  effusion.  Tht-re  was  almost  an  entire  suppression  of 
urine,  not  voiding  over  half  an  ounce  in  twenty-four  hours;  which  was 
of  a  brownish  red  color,  and  thickly  loaded  with  mucus.  Couiplaiued 
of  a  dull,  heavy  pain  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  an  occasional 
twang,  as  though  pierced  with  some  sharp  instrument.  Cupped  her 
freely,  and  ordered  an  infusion  of  juniper  berries  and  hi.  tart,  potassa). 
Continued  this  for  several  days,  with  some  improvement  in  the  secretions 
of  the  kidneys.  Abdominal  effusion  very  little  if  any  diminished.  Pre- 
scribed hydrarg.  proto.  chlor.  gij ;  pulv.  digitalis;  pulv.  rad.  scillse  ^i. 
M.  and  ft.  Pills  xx.  One  three  times  daily.  Continued  these  until 
she  became  slightly  pytalized,  with  marked  benefit.  This  I  followed 
by  an  occasional  hydragogue  cathartic,  composed  of  elaterium  and  cxt. 
colocynth  comp. 

Did  not  see  her  again  for  three  weeks,  owing  to  indisposition,  during 
which  time  she  was  visited  onct  by  my  friend  Mr.  Donaldson,  who,  find- 
ing her  very  much  debilitated,  suggested  the  propriety  of  giving  some 
preparation  of  iV(?n,  and  I  had  prepared  pills  of  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine,  each  pill  containing  five  grains — one  to  bo  taken  three  times  daily. 

On  visiting  her  after  my  recovery,  I  found  that  the  abdominal  effu- 
sion had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  kidneys  gradually  resum- 
ing their  natural  secretions.  She  stated  that  during  my  absence,  she 
had  suffered  with  violent  pain  of  an  intermittent  character  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bowels,  which  caused  me  to  examine  the  seat  of  pain,  and 
discovered  for  the  first  time  a  hard  body  occupying  the  position  of  the 
the  uterus. 

I  immediately  suggested  the  necessity  of  making  an  examination  per 
vaginam,  to  which  she  would  not  consent,  without  the  advice  of  another 
physician,  to  which  T  cheerfully  consented ;  and  they  selected  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  Baltimore,  who,  upon  examination  pronounced  her  preg- 
nant. I  then  made  an  examination,  found  the  uterus  in  situ ;  the  neck 
somewhat  enlarged,  and  firm.  By  pressing  firmly  the  neck  of  the  utorus 
I  could  feel  a  large  hard  substance,  evidently  occupying  the  walls  of  the 
uterus.  I  then  examined  the  mamma  apd  the  areola  around  the  nipple, 
but  could  discover  no  evidence  of  pregnancy.  From  the  absence  of  any 
positive  symptoms  in  my  own  judgment,  I  was  compelled  to  differ  with 
the  phyucian  consulted,  and  pronounced  it  a  fibrous  tumoi* — in  which 
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diagnom  I  was  confirmed  by  the  concurring  opinion  of  Dr.  Donaldson, 
who,  by  request,  visited  her  again  with  mo — and  which  tiTne  has  more 
positively  proved,  as  the  lady  is  enjoying  at  this  date  comparatively 
good  health.  Her  catamenia  has  been  regularly  performed  during  the 
last  three  months,  though  the  tumor  still  remains. 

[  Virginia  Medical  Journal* 


On  the  Injection  of  Urea  and  other  substances  into  the  blood.  By  Wil- 
liam A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.  Read 
before  the  Biological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  January  18th,  1868. 

The  principal  object  in  view  in  undertaking  the  experiments  detailed 
in  this  paper,  was  that  of  deciding  upon  the  correctness  of  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Freriohs,*  explanatory  of  uraemic  intoxication.  As  is  well 
known,  this  distinguished  author  regards  the  symptoms  of  blood  poison- 
ing, so  frequently  present  in  Bright's  disease,  as  not  directly  depending 
upon  the  presence  of  urea  in  this  fluid,  but  as  being  caused  by  its  con- 
version, through  the  agency  of  a  ferment,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Frerichs  performed  two  series  of  experiments,  which  he  regards  as 
tending  to  sustain  his  hypothesis.  In  the  first  series  he  injected  a  solu- 
tion of  urea  into  the  blood  of  animals  whose  kidneys  had  been  previously 
removed.  In  from  li^  to  8  hours  they  became  restless  and  vomited. — 
Ammonia  was  detected  in  the  expired  air,  and  simultaneously  convulsions 
ensued.  Death  occurred  in  from  2  it  to  10  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment.  Ammonia  was  found  in  the  blood,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  bile  and  other  secretions. 

In  the  second  series  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  injected. 
Convulsions  ensued  almost  immediately,  and  were  quickly  followed  by 
stupor.  The  respiration  was  labored,  and  the  expired  air  was  loaded 
with  ammonia.  This  substance,  however,  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
animals  recovered  their  senses. 

Frerichs  offers  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  ferment  which  he 
conceives  to  be  necessary  to  produce  ursemio  poisoning,  nor  does  he  even 
attempt  to  demonstrate  its  existence,  except  indirectly,  through  the  ex- 
periments above  cited. 

While  admitting  the  facts  set  forth  by  these  experiments,  I  am  con- 
strained to  differ  with  Frerichs  in  his  theory.     Ammonia  has  often  been 

*  Die  Bright' 8che  Ficrenkrankh^it  ujid  deren  Behnndlang. 
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met  with  as  a  coDStituent  of  tbc  expired  air  of  healthy  individuals.  I 
have  myself  frequently  detected  it  in  such  cases ;  it  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  constantly  present  in  the  blood ;  and  Frerichs'  own  experi- 
ments (those  of  the  second  series)  show  that  it  was  not  capable  of  caus- 
ing death  even  when  injected  directly  into  the  circulation,  and  when  its 
presence  in  the  blood  was  evidenced  by  its  being  exhaled  in  large  quanti- 
ty from  the  lungs. 

The  fact  that  in  the  first  series  of  investigations  the  kidneys  were  ex- 
tirpated, while  in  the  second  the  animals  unmutilated,  while  different  sub- 
stances were  used  in  each,  prevents  our  drawing  any  comparative  conclu- 
sions from  the  results  obtained. 

The  experiments  to  which  the  present  paper  relates  consisted  of  two 
series.  In  the  first  the  substances  were  injected  into  the  blood  of  the 
sound  animal ,  in  the  second  the  kidneys  were  previously  extirpated. — 
The  two  series  were,  as  far  as  possible,  alike  in  every  other  respect.  The 
substances  injected  in  both  series  were  urea,  urea  and  vesical  mucus,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

Ist  Experiment.  Urea. — Into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  large  dog  I  care- 
fully injected  60  grains  of  urea,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  distilled  water. 

No  immediate  effect  was  produced.  After  the  lapse  of  15  minutes  the 
respiration  became  more  hurried,  and  the  animal  began  to  show  signs  of 
uneasiness.  At  the  end  of  1}  hours  slight  spasms  of  the  limbs  ensued, 
and  lasted  about  10  minutes.  These  were  followed  by  a  disturbed  sleep  of 
two  hours'  duration.  The  dog  then  awoke,  passed  a  large  quantity  of 
urine,  and  seemed  perfectly  well;  no  other  abnormal  symptoms  occurred. 

Ammonia  was  at  no  time  detected  on  holding  a  rod,  previously  dipped 
in  chlorohydric  acid,  in  the  current  of  the  expired  air. 

The  urine  of  this  dog,  for  the  twenty-four  hours  immediately  preceding 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  amounted  to  932  cubic  centimetres, 
and  contained  287*39  grains  of  urea.  For  the  twenty-four  hours  com- 
mencing with  the  experiment,  the  quantity  of  urine  was  1268  cubic  cen- 
timetres, and  the  urea  341-12  grains — a  difference  of  336  cubic  centime- 
tres of  urine  and  53*73  grains  of  urea  in  favor  of  the  second  day.  The 
solid  food  on  both  days  was  the  same ;  the  amount  of  water  drank  was 
less  on  the  second  day  than  the  first. 

From  this  experiment  it  is  perceived  that,  of  the  60  grains  of  urea  in- 
jected into  the  circulation,  53  73  grains  were  recovered  from  the  urine, 
leaving  a  balance  of  but  6-27  grains  unaccounted  for;  but  which,  howe- 
ver was  probably  excreted  with  the  urine  under  some  other  form. 
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2d  Experiment.  Urea  and  Vesical  Mucus. — 60  grains  of  urea 
were  dissolved  in  5  ounces  of  distilled  water,  mixed  with  115  grains  of 
vesical  mucus,*  and  carefully  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog. 
The  symptoms  which  followed  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  first 
experiment^  except  that  the  sleep  was  about  30  minutes  longer.  On  awak- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  urine  was  passed.  No  Ammonia  was  discovered 
in  the  breath.     The  animal  recovered  perfectly. 

For  the  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  this  experiment,  the  urine  of  this 
dog  amounted  to  823  cubic  centimetres,  and  contained  194-21  grains  of 
urea.  For  the  second  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  the  urine  amounted 
to  1459  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  urea  to  272-86  grains,  being  an  in- 
crease of  586  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  and  78-65  grains  of  urea — 18-65 
grains  more  than  were  injected  into  the  circulation.  The  solid  food  was 
the  same  on  both  days ;  the  water  somewhat  more  on  the  second  than  the 
first. 

^d  Experiment.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.-"60  grains  of  carbonate 
of  anmionia,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water,  were  injected  into  the  jugu- 
lar vein  of  a  large  dog.  Symptoms  of  great  uneasiness  almost  immedi- 
ately followed.  The  animal  staggered  about  the  room,  and,  after  a  few 
moments,  fell  and  lay  panting  and  moaning  on  the  floor.  At  the  end  of 
two  minutes,  copious  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  were  produced  by 
holding  a  rod,  on  which  were  a  few  drops  of  chlorohydic  acid,  to  the 
mouth.  Convulsions  ensued  at  the  end  of  5i  minutes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  and  continued  10  minutes.  They  than 
ceased,  and  did  not  recur.  Ammonia  continued  to  be  evolved  from  the 
lungs  for  If  hours.  The  dog  remained  in  the  recumbent  posture  for  two 
hours.  Three  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  he 
evacuated  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal  urine.     He  recovered  perfectly. 

During  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  this  experiment,  the  dog  elim- 
inated 1827  cubic  centimetres  of  urine,  which  contained  845*82  grains 
of  urea.  For  the  succeeding  period  the  quantity  of  urine  was  1654 
cubic  centimetres,  and  the  amount  of  urea  296*53  grains,  an  increase  of 
227  cubic  centimetres  in  the  urine,  and  a  diminution  of  48*29  grains  in 
the  urea.  The  food  was  of  the  same  character  and  quantity  on  both 
days ;  the  amount  of  water  drank  was  slightly  greater  on  the  second  day. 

The  symptoms  observed  after  the  introduction  of  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia into  the  blood,  it  is  seen,  did  not  correspond  altogether  with  those 


*  It  is  well  known  that  to  this  latt«r  substance  is  ascribed  the  pow^r  of  convert- 
ing urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  out  of  the  system.  I  was  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  its  influence  could  b^  exerted  in  the  blood  within  the  system. 
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wliich  followed  in  French's  investigations.  Thus,  there  was  no  Tomiting 
nor  stupor,  and  the  convalsions  were  not  of  so  yic^ent  a  character.  The 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  injected  by  French  is  not  stated  by 
him,  and  the  difference  in  the  effects  may  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
amooBt  of  this  substance  introduced  into  the  circulation. 

^h  Ex^periment.  Nitrate  op  Potash. — ^I  injected  60  grains  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water,  into  the  circulation  of 
a  medium  sixed  dog.  Convulsions  of  a  violent  character  almost  instantly 
ensued,  and  continued,  with  occasional  intermissions,  for  1}  hours.  There 
was  also  vomiting  and  severe  retching.  Stupor  followed,  and  ksted  till 
the  death  of  the  animal,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  5  hours  and  25 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  No  ammonia  was 
detected  in  the  breath. 

bik  Experiment.  Sulphate  op  Soda. — Sixty  grains  of  sulphate  of 
ioda,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  were  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  medium  sized  dog.  Convulsions  quickly  followed,  and  were 
very  severe,  lasting  about  two  and  a  half  hours,  with  short  intermissions. 
The  dog  vomited  twice.  Stupor  ensued  upon  the  convulsions,  and  was 
present  for  about  three  hours.  The  dog  gradually  recovered  his  senses, 
but  was  disposed  to  remain  quiet  fer  the  balance  of  the  day.  The  next 
day  he  seemed  entirely  well. 

The  urine  of  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  experiment  amounted 
to  1126  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  urea  to  211*84  grains.  For  the 
twenty^four  hours  commencing  with  the  experiment,  the  quantity  of 
urine  was  1288  cubic  centimetres,  and  of  urea  201*15  grains — an  increase 
in  the  urine  of  158  cubic  centimetres,  and  a  decrease  in  the  urea  of  6*19 
grains. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

In  this  series,  as  before  remarked,  the  kidneys  were  removed  previously 
to  the  introduction  of  the  substances  experimented  with  into  the  circu* 
lation.  Extirpation  of  these  organs  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  an 
immediately  fatal  result.  A  dog  will  live  from  one  to  four  days  after 
this  operation,  when  it  has  been  carefully  performed. 

lit  Ea^^>erifnentj  UsEA. — ^I  removed  the  kidneys  from  the  dog  used 
in  the  first  experiment  of  the  foregoing  series.  He  bore  the  operation 
exceedingly  well,  and  even  appeared  somewhat  lively  after  it.  Three 
hours  subsequently  I  injected  60  grains  of  urea,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of 
water,  into  tlie  jugular  vein.  Convulsions  ensued  at  the  end  of  45  min- 
atM,  and  continued  with  alternations  of  stupor  for  6i  hours,  when  the 
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imimal  died.    There  was  no  yomiting.    No  ammonia  was  at  any  time 
detected  in  the  breath. 

The  post-mortem  examination  showed  a  healthy  condition  of  the  ato* 
maoh  and  bowels.    No  ammoniacal  odor  was  peroeiyed. 

A  portion  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  were  mixed  with  &  Htde 
caustic  baiyta^  in  a  test  tube^  and  gently  heated.  On  holding  a  glass 
rod;  mobtened  with  ohlorohydric  acid^  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  no 
fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  were  formed^  lowing,  therefore,  the 
absence  of  ammonia. 

By  employing  caustic  potash  instead  of  baryta,  and  then  applying  the 
glass  rod  as  before,  copious  fumes  of  the  chloride  of  anmionium  were 
produced.  This  arose  from  the  conversion  of  the  urea  present  into  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  through  the  action  of  the  potash. 

The  presence  of  urea  in  the  stomach  was  directly  determined  by  evapo- 
rating a  portion  of  the  fluid  contents  to  dryness,  at  a  low  heat,  by  means 
of  the  water-bath,  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  again  evaporat- 
ing to  dryness.  By  digesting  the  solid  residue  with  warm  water,  filtering, 
and  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  were 
formed  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  fact  that  no  ammonia  was  discovered  in  the  breath  or  contents  of 
the  stomach  of  this  animal  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  results  of  Fre- 
nch's experiments.  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  had  any 
ammonia  been  present,  it  would  have  been  detected  by  the  means  em- 
ployed, and  conjoined  to  the  fact  that  such  unequivocal  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  urea  in  the  stomach  were  indicated,  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
non-conversion  in  this  instance,  at  least,  of  the  urea  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

The  death  in  thid  case  is,  therefore,  I  think,  &irly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  urea  upon  an  organism  brought  into  an  abnormal 
condition  by  removal  of  the  kidneys.  In  Bright's  disease  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  system  is  present,  and  may  exercise  a  like  influence  over 
the  action  of  the  urea  which  has  accumulated  in  the  blood. 

2d  JExperimenl.  Urea  and  Vesical  Mucus.— Having  previously 
extirpated  the  kidneys  from  the  dog  used  in  the  corresponding  experi- 
ment of  the  foregoing  series,  I  injected  into  the  circulation  60  grains  of 
urea,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water,  to  which  115  grains  of  vesical  mucus 
had  been  added.  The  dog  remained  quiet  for  nearly  an  hour,  when 
violent  convulsions  ensued,  and  continued,  with  but  slight  intermissions, 
for  bi  hours.  Vomiting  of  billions  matters  occurred  but  twice.  Stopgr 
followed  the  convulsions,  and  reuiained  till  death,  which  took  place  at 
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the  end  of  8  hours  and  20  minutes  from  the  commeneement  of  the 
experiment. 

No  ammonia  was  detected  in  the  expired  air  or  vomited  matters,  nor 
was  any  discovered  after  death  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Urea 
was  indicated  in  these  hitter  by  the  method  employed  in  the  previous 
experiment 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  this  experiment  as  to  the  preceding, 
as  the  results  are  almost  identical.  In  addition,  it  will  be  remarked  that 
the  mucus  injected  exercised  no  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  urea 
introduced  into  the  circulation  with  it. 

3{f  Experiment,  Carbonate  op  Ammonia. — ^After  extirpating  the 
kidneys,  I  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  dog  previously  used  in 
the  corresponding  experiment  of  the  preceding  series,  60  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water.  Convulsions  ensued 
in  five  minutes,  and  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  for  3}  hours. 
Stupor  followed,  and  remained  present  till  the  death  of  the  animal,  which 
took  place  6  hours  and  18  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  expe- 
riment. During  the  convulsions  there  were  several  times  vomiting  of 
chyme  and  mucus  which  gave  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor. 

Ammonia  was  detected  in  the  breath  in  2}  minutes  after  the  injection 
into  the  blood.     No  post-mortem  examination  was  made. 

From  this  experiment  it  is  seen  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  speedily 
fatal  after  being  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  an  animal  deprived  of 
its  kidneys. 

4:th  Expaiment  Nitrate  op  Potash. — Sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
potash  were  introduced,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water,  into  the  circula- 
tion of  a  medium  sized  dog  whose  kidneys  had  been  removed  three  hours 
*before.  Convulsions  followed  in  4}  minutes,  and  continued  for  3}  hours, 
when  the  animal  died.  There  was  neither  vomiting  nor  stupor,  but 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ammonia  in  the  breath  was 
obtained.  The  post-mortem  examination  showed  a  compacted  condition 
of  the  lungs  and  of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach. 

bth  Eaperiment.  Sulphate  op  Soda. — ^I  removed  the  kidneys  from 
the  dog  used  before  in  the  corresponding  experiment,  and  3  hours  after- 
ward injected  60  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of 
water,  into  his  circulation.  Convulsions  came  on  in  3  hours  and  20 
minutes,  and  lasted  about  two  hours,  when  stupor  supervened,  and  the 
animal  quickly  died.  There  was  no  vomiting.  No  post-morten^  exami* 
nation  was  made. 
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Judging  from  the  foregoing  experimente,  I  ihink  that  Frerich's  theory 
of  orsemic  intoxication  is  erroneous.  In  neither  of  the  cases  in  which 
urea  was  injected  into  the  circulation  was  any  ammonia  detected  in  the 
breath,  vomited  matters,  or  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  the  animals. 
Without  pretending  to  question  the  accuracy  of  Frerich's  statement 
relative  to  the  discovery  of  ammonia  in  his  experimenta  where  urea  was 
injected,  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  presence  was  accidental,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  invariable  attendant  upon  the  retention  of  urea 
in  the  system. 

Removal  of  the  kidneys  would  seem  to  exercise  a  very  important  influ- 
ence over  the  action  of  substances  which,  when  introduced  directly  into 
the  blood  of  sound  animals,  are  not  capable  of  causing  death,  or  even  of 
producing  much  constitutional  disturbance.  Hus,  of  ten  animals  expe- 
rimented upon  in  the  first  series,  but  one  (that  in  which  nitrate  of  potash 
was  injected)  died,  while  all  of  the  second  series  were  attacked  with 
convulsions  and  sank  after  a  few  hours.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  not  more  poisonous  than  the  other  substances  used, 
and  not  so  much  so  as  nitrate  of  potash. 

The  condition  of  system  remaining  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  is, 
in  many  respects,  analagous  to  that  present  during  Bright's  disease.  In 
the  latter  condition  the  kidneys  act  imperfectly,  and  many  substances 
which  should  be  eliminated  are  retained  in  the  organism.  In  the  former 
there  is,  of  course,  no  excretion  of  matter  through  these  channels.  In 
all  cases,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  where  the  kidneys  of  animals  have  been 
extirpated  and  urea  injected  into  the  blood,  death  has  supervened  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  no  urea  been  thus 
introduced  into  the  system.  I  see,  therefore,  no  great  difficulty  in  ascrib- 
ing the  condition  known  as  uremic  intoxication  to  the  direct  action  of 
an  excessive  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  system. 

The  fact  that  urea  in  large  quantity  has  been  found  in  the  blood  of 
persons  suffering  under  Bright's  disease,  but  in  whom  no  symptoms  of 
blood  poisoning  were  present,  is  no  argument  against  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  for,  doubtless,  as  with  most  other  poisons,  all  persons  are  not 
alike  sensitive  to  its  action.  Moreover,  when  the  disease  progreasee 
slowly,  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  urea  is  also  slow,  and  thus  the  system 
by  becoming  in  a  manner  habituated  to  its  presence,  may  be  enabled  to 
endure  an  excess  without  symptoms  of  intoxication  necessarily  atte&ding. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  experiments— 

Ist.  That  urea,  (simple  and  combined  with  vesical  mucus,)  oarbonatA 
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of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  when  injected  into  the  blood-vessels 
of  sound  animals,  do  not  cause  death. 

2d.  That  nitrate  of  potash,  when  thus  introduced,  is  speedily  fatal. 

3d.  That  death  ensues  from  the  injection  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
named  substances  into  the  circulation  of  animak  whose  kidneys  have 
been  previously  extirpated. 

4th.  That  in  neither  case  does  urea,  when  introduced  directly  into  the 
circulation^  undergo  conversion  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

[North  American  Medico*  CMrurgical  Review, 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Course  of  LecturoB  for  1858. 

Though  it  is  some  two  weeks  previous  to  the  commence. 
ment  of  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College, 
a  number  of  students  have  already  matriculated,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  a  large  class  is  very  flattering.  The  dome  and  other 
improvements  upon  the  College  building  are  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close,  which  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  imposing  strac* 
tures  of  the  kind,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  in  the  whole  country. 


Bibliographical. 

We  have  received  "  Outlines  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  ot  Surgery,"  delivered  by  E.  Q^ddings, 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Soath 
Carolina.  Prepared  by  Thos,  S.  Waring,  M.  D.,  and  Samuel 
Logan,  M.  D.,  from  notes  taken  during  the  course.  Published 
with  the  consent  of,  and  revised  by,  Prof.  Geddings.  Charies- 
ton:  S.  G.  Oourtenay  &  Co.  The  mere  title,  "Geddings' 
Lectures  on  Surgery,"  would  be  a  sufficient  recommendation 
of  this  work,  as  there  i%no  one  more  favorably  known  to  the 
profession,  particularly  in  the  South,  for  sterling  worth  and 
practical  good  sense  than  Prof.  E.  Geddings,  of  Charleston. 

It  is  a  most  excellent  publication,  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  young  gentlemen,  Drs.  Waring  and  Logan.  It 
abounds  in  practical  truths,  to  the  exclusion  of  contested  theo- 
ries— a  feature  which  should  highly  recommend  it  to  stadents 
and  young  practitioners.  To  those  who  have  attended,  or 
expect  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  South  Carolina 
Medical  College,  it  is  invaluable. 
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The  mechanical  execution  is  highly  creditable  to  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  S.  G.  Courtenay  A;  Co.,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Blanchard  k 
Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  Plates  illustrative  of  Wilson  on  "  Dis- 
eases of  the  Skin ;  4th  edition." 

This  work  is  most  admirably  and  beautifully  gotten  up,  and 
contains  19  plates,  embracing  the  "  Structure  of  the  Scarf 
Skin,**  ** Anatomy  of  the  Sensitive  Skin  and  Nail,*'  "Anato- 
my of  the  Sebiparous  Glands,**  "Anatomy  of  the  Hair,*' 
**  The  Acarus  Scabiei,  or  Itch  Animalcule,"  "  Structure  of 
Warts  and  Coras,  together  with  some  diseases  of  the  Sebipa- 
rous Glands,"  "Congestive  Inflammation  of  the  Derma,  com- 
prising Urticaria, Rubeola,  and  Erythema,"  "Effusive  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Derma,  comprising  Pemphigus  and  Rupia, 
Herpes  and  Eczema,"-  "Suppurative  Inflammation  of  the 
Derma,  Impetigo  and  Ecthyma,"  "Depositive  Inflammation 
of  the  Derma,  Lichen,  Strophulus  and  Prurigo,"  "  Squamous 
Inflammatioi^of  the  Derma — Lepra,  Psoriasis,  Pityriasis," 
"  Lupus  non  Exedens,"  "  Diseases  of  the  Hair-Follicles  and 
Hairs — Acne,  Sycosis,  Pavus,  Trichosis,"  "  Ex-anthematous 
and  Papular  Syphilitic  Eruptions." 

This,  as  well  as  the  large  text,  which  it  is  intended  to  ac- 
company, we  would  commend  to  the  profession,  especially  to 
the  junior  practitioner,  who  is  so  often  at  a  loss  to  determine 
the  true  character  of  skin  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  also  received  from  the 
Bame  publishers,  Messrs.  Blanchard  k  Lea,  Philadelphia,  too 
late  for  notice  in  the  present  number,  a  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  "Dunglisons  Medical  Dictionary,"  "A  Manual  of  Me- 
dical Diagnosis,  being  an  analysis  of  the  Signs  and  Symptoms 
of  Disease,  by  A.W.Barclay,  M.  D.,  &c. ;"  also,  "Miller'a 
gystem  of  Obstetrics.**  All  of  which  will  be  noticed  at  length, 
130  soon  as  we  shall  be  able  to  give  them  the  proper  attention. 

We  have  also  received  "Xi/«;  its  relations,  animal  and 
mental,  an  inaugural  Dissertation  by  J.  Dickson  Bruns,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Charleston,  S.  C;  and  an  Essay  on  prolapse  of  the  Pu- 
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nisy  with  a  new  method  of  treatment,  by  T.  G^lard  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Demilt  Dispensary,  New  York  City, 
read  Februaiy  8d,  1858,  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine. 


Annual  Addreaa  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Geo. 

The  Annual  Address  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Geor- 
gia was  delivered  by  Prof.  Thos.  S.  Powell,  of  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College. 

The  subject  of  the  address  was,  the  "  Obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  advancement  of  the  Medical  Profession,'*  which  were 
stated  by  the  speaker,  as  mainly,  seljishriess  and  indolence. 

These  difficulties  were  strikingly  set  forth,  and  were  clearly 
exhibited  as  greatly  interfering  with  the  harmony  and  progress 
of  the  profession. 

Altogether,  the  address  presented  a  high  moral  tone,  and 
abounded  in  liberal  and  enlarged  views,  highly  creditable  to 
the  speaker. 


Med.  &  Surg.  Reporter. 


From  the  card  below,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Beporter  has  been  removed  to  Philadelphia. 

It  is  one  of  our  very  best  exchanges,  and  in  seeking  a  wi- 
der field,  we  shall  expect  for  it  an  enlarged  success : 

"  Burlington,  N.  J.,  April  J,  1868. 

From  this  date  the  Medical  and  Subgioal  Rbpobtbr  will 
be  issued  fro7n  Philadelphia^  and  Wm.  B.  Atkinson^  M.  D.,  of 
that  city,  will  be  associated  with  the  undersigned  in  the  edito- 
rial management  of  the  work. 

The  publishing  department  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bradley,  48  North  Fourth  St.  Philadelphia. 

All  communications,  books,  &;c.,  should  be  directed  to  the 
editors,  care  of  Mr.  Bradley. 

jJSy*  Exchanges  will  confer  a  favor  by  announcing  the  above 
change. 

S.  W.  BUTLER,  M.  D/' 
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Oglethorpe  Med.  &  Surg.  JonmaL 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Oglethorpe  Med. 
and  Surg'l  Journal,  edited  by  H.  L.  Byrd,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  Oglethorpe  Medical 
College,  and  Holmes  Steele,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  women  and  children,  in  Oglethorpe  Medical 
College. 

This  is  a  bi-monthly  Journal  of  sixty-four  pages,  and  is  fur- 
nished to  subscribers  at  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 

^^  All  communications  intended  for  publication  should  bo 
addressed  to  H.  L.  Byrd,  M.  D.,  Savannah,  Qa.,  to  whom, 
also,  all  moneys  for  subscription  may  be  sent." 

As  we  learn  from  the  Journal,  the  issue  at  this  time  is  the 
redemption  of  a  promise  made  to  the  public  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Journal  is  highly  creditable  in  its  appearance,  and  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter. 

We  place  it  with  pleasure  upon  our  exchange  list. 


Hedioal  Sodety  of  the  State  of  Oeoi^a. 

The  Society  assembled  at  11  o'clock  in  the  town  hall,  in 
the  town  of  Madison ;  was  called  to  order  by  the  1st  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  H.  F.  Campbell  of  Augusta. 

Thje  following  regular  members  present :  W.  T,  Hollings- 
worth,  W.  S.  Meiere,  Jos.  P.  Logan,  A.  Means,  J.  G.  West- 
moreland, M.  H.  Oliver,  John  W.  Jones,  T.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
Thomas  S.  Powell,  V.  H.  Taliaferro,  G.  L.  McClesky,  Henry  F. 
Campbell,  Eben  Hillyer,  J,  N.  Simmons,  Juriah  Harris,  E.  E. 
Jones,  D.W.  Ford,  S.  G.  Anderson,  Wm.  L.  Jones,  J.T.  Banks. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  held  in  Augusta, 
April  8th,  1857,  were  read  and  approved.  The  rules  were 
suspended,  and,  on  written  application,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  duly  elected  members  of  the  society :  Drs.  R.  T. 
PuUiam,  A.  J.  Shaffer,  J.  N.  Coe,  L.  I.  Green,  A.  M.  Parker, 
Isham  A.  Bagan,  L  H.  Conoly,  F.  S.  CoUey,  S.  J.  Saffold,  L. 
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T.  P.  Harwell,  L.  G.  Anderson,  J.  M.  Boring,  S.  H.  Dean,  R. 
J.  Stewart,  S.  H.  Smith,  L.  S.  Means,  A,  M.  Boyd,  W.  F, 
Westmoreland,  H.  W.  Brown,  B.  M.  Smith,  A.  S.  Walker, 
Wm.  H,  Philpot,  Wm.  B.  Crawford,  Gasby  Knight 

The  election  of  officers  being  next  in  order,  the  ballots  were 
ordered,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  Dr.  Jos.  P.  Logan,  of  Atlanta,  President ;  Dr. 
H.  J.  Ogleby,  of  Madison,  Ist  Vice-President ;  Dr.  John  T. 
Banks,  of  Zebulon,  Pike  county,  2d  Vice  President ;  Treas- 
urer.  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Eben  Hill- 
ytr,  of  Rome. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  two  were  appointed  to  couduct 
the  President  elect,  Dr.  Jos.  P.  Logan  to  the  chair.  Which 
being  done,  he  returned  his  thanks  to  the  society  in  a  few  ap- 
propriate remarks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 

Dr.  E.  H.  W.  Hunter,  of  Louisville,  was,  by  ballot,  elected 
Orator,  and  Dr.  G.  L.  McClesky,  Alternate,  for  the  next  an- 
nual meeting. 

The  selection  of  delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation being  next  in  order,  a  committee  of  five — consisting 
of  the  following  gentlemen :  Drs.  Ford,  Harris,  Westmoreland, 
Simmons  and  Boyd — were  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  nomi- 
nate them  and  report  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

Society  then  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. — Secretary  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Dr.  Hillyer,  by  appointment,  read  an  Essay  upon  the  Phy- 
siology of  Menstruation. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  delegates  to  attend 
the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  to 
be  held  in  May  next,  at  Washington  City,  reported  the  names 
of  the  following  gentlemen  as  delegates :  Dr.  J.  Harris,  of 
Savannah ;  W.  T.  HoUingsworth,  of  Morgan  ;  F.  S.  CoUey, 
of  Walton ;  W.  G.  Bulloch,  of  Savannah ;  H.  F.  Campbell,  of 
Augusta ;  A.  M.  Boyd,  of  Cave  Spring ;  Eben  Hillyer,  of 
Rome ;  B.  M.  Smith,  of  Atlanta;  R.  T.  PuUiam,  of  Atlanta; 
J.  M.  Simmons,  of  Griffin ;  T.  S.  Powell,  of  Atlanta;  C.  B. 
Nottingham,  of  Macon ;  R.  Q.  Dickerson,  of  Albany ;  E.  M, 
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Pendleton,  of  Sparta ;  Jas.  Green,  of  Macon ;  J.  T.  Banks,  of 
Zebulon. 

Dr.  Meiere,  by  appointment,  read  an  interesting  paper  upon 
the  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Typhoid  Fever. 

Society  then  adjourned  until  7  P.  M.,  to  hear  the  annual 
a;ddre88,  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Powell. 

Mvening  Session. — Society  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Westmorland  moved  that  the  mode  of  appointing 
Essayists  be  changed.  That  they  be  allowed  to  write  upon 
upon  any  subject  of  their  own  selection.  Which  motion 
"was  carried. 

Upon  motion,  Drs.  Campbell,  E.  Jones,  Oliver,  W.  F.  West- 
moreland and  Dean  were  appointed  by  the  Chair  a  committee 
to  appoint  Essayists  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  late  treasurer,  Dr.  Nottingham,  was  re- 
ceived and  adopted. 

A  ballot  was  ordered  to  determine  upon  a  place  to  hold  the 
next  annual  meeting,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Atlanta. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Westmoreland  moved  that  the  society  have  pub- 
lished, in  pamphlet  form,  two  hundred  copies  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by-laws,  code  of  etbics,  etc.,  of  the  society. 

Dr.  Meiere  offered  as  a  substitute,  that  the  medical  journals 
at  Savannah,  Augusta  and  Atlanta  be  requested  to  publish  in 
their  columns  the  constitution,  by-laws,  etc.,  of  the  society, 
which  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Essays  reported  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  to  contribute  essays  upon  any  subject  of  their 
own  selection  to  the  society  at  the  next  annual  meeting :  Drs, 
H.  W.  D.  Ford,  H.  F.  Campbell,  Dr.  Smith  of  Griffin,  E.  Hill- 
yer,  Dr.  Stewart  of  Pike  county,  G.  B.  Knight,  S.  H.  Dean,  W. 
P.  Westmoreland,  E.  W.  Doughty,  J.  Harris,  J.  G.  Howard, 
E.  D.  Arnold,  V.  H.  Taliaferro,  Jos.  A.  Eve,  A.  M.  Boyd, 
Jos.  P.  Logan,  H.  W.  Brown,  J.  M.  Green,  T.  B.  Ford,  G.  L. 
McCleskey. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Means,  it  was  requested  that  any  gen- 
tleman who  desired  to  report  the  history  of  any  interesting 
case,  or  other  communication,  would  do  so,  and  the  society 
would  be  glad  to  receive  it. 
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The  following  communication  was  received  from  a  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Savannah  Medical  Col- 
lege^  to  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  society,  in  having  the  laws 
forbidding  dissections,  repealed  or  modified,  and  a  law  passed 
legalizing  dissections : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Georgia  : 

Gentlemen :  We,  the  undersigned  committee,  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Savannah  Medical  College, 
and  instructed  to  confer  with  you,  asking  your  concurrence 
in  a  movement  having  for  its  object  the  passage  of  a  law, 
by  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  legalizing  dissection  for  the 
purposes  of  medical  and  surgical  study. 

To  eflfect  this  great  object,  we  would  most  respectfully  so- 
licit the  society  to  unite  with  us  in  a  petition  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  their  next  session  to  pass  an  act  rendering  it  lawful 
for  the  professors  and  teachers  in  medical  colleges  and 
schools  in  this  State,  to  receive,  for  anatomical  study,  the 
unclaimed  bodies  ot  persons  dying  at  public  hospitals  and 
other  kindred  institutions.  Such  a  law  is  in  force  in  other 
States. 

Accompanying  this  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  statute  en- 
acted by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  New  York  law  concedes,  as  you  obseiTc,  very  little 
else  than  the  single  point  of  legalizing  dissection ;  even  this 
may  be  of  immense  practical  service  by  ridding  us  of  the  an- 
noyance to  which  we  may  at  any  time  be  exposed,  whilst  the 
possession  of  a  dead  body,  even  for  scientific  purposes,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  laws,  equivalent  to  a  crime  to  which 
evil  disposed  persons  might  at  any  time  call  public  attention. 

Is  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the 
medical  profession  of  the  land,  who  are  the  true  mission- 
aries to  suffering  humanity,  lack  nothing  needful  for  their 
eflSciency  and  usefulness,  without  the  necessity  of  going  out 
of  the  State  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  not  forgetting  that 
it  is  the  profession  alone  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
waste  of  human  life  ? 
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The  public  demands  that  the  Medical  Institutions  shall  fur- 
nish it  with  good  and  accomplished  surgeons,  yet  it  has  set 
its  face  against  the  only  means  of  obtaining  them.  But,  at 
the  present  time,  under  its  present  prosperity  and  attainment — 
there  is  that  advancement  made  in  other  branches  of  learning 
and  science — there  is  that  enlightened  policy  in  legislation 
upon  all  matters  of  general  interest  and  improvement,  that 
we  have  a  right  now  to  expect,  and  to  ask  for  some  measure, 
some  means,  whereby  we  can  procure  material  for  dissection 
in  some  legitimate  manner,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  make 
that  progress  and  advancement  in  our  profession,  th  at  will 
raise  it  to  that  rank  and  standard  it  so  nobly  bears  in  other 
sections  of  our  land — we  wish  to  be  relieved  from  this  false  and 
dangerous  position,  that  afl^es  upon  us  the  stigma  of  felons 
in  the  acquisition  of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  all  these  dif- 
ficulties and  excessive  annoyances  under  which  we  are  labor- 
ing, and  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  encounter  and  overcome 
to  make  that  progress  and  advancement  in  our  profession,  that 
operates  only  to  favor  our  more  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 

This  is  not  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  medical  man. 
It  seeks  no  other  benefit  than  that  it  wishes  all  others  to  enjoy. 
It  is  for  the  common  good.  Every  intelligent  man,  whether 
professional  or  non-professional,  cannot  but  admit  that  the  in- 
terest of  society  imperatively  demands  the  study  of  practical 
anatomy.  Then,  why  should  not  the  State  make  suitable  ar- 
rangement by  law. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  stand  in  this  matter  be- 
hind New  York,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  many  other 
States  in  an  enlightened  policy,  considering  the  rights  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  just  and  proper  estimate  of  its  value, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  privileges  that  are  extended  to  it 
in  other  States. 

Let  there  be  removed  from  our  statute  books  those  laws  re- 
pressing the  study  of  science — laws  that  should  exist  only  in 
darker  ages,  that  now  put  a  barrier  in  the  way,  almost  ruinous  to 
the  pursuit  of  anatomical  investigation,  and  continually  threat- 
ens and  exposes  us  to  a  most  disgraceful  and  ignominious  pun<* 
ishment.  We  would  prefer  securing  the  passage  of  a  more  libe- 
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ral  law  than  that  of  the  New  York  act,  so  that  if  our  views  <m 
the  subject  accord,  any  petition  your  honorable  body  may 
think  proper  to  make,  calculated  to  jbcilitate  the  passage  of  a 
bill  through  the  legislature,  would  meet  our  hearty  concur- 
rence. WM.  G.  BULLOCH,  M.  D., 

K  D.  AENOLD,  M.  D. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Harris,  the  professors  of  anatomy  in  each 
one  of  the  Medical  Colleges  in  the  State  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  together,  and  adopt  the  best  means  to 
carry  out  the  object  proposed  in  the  above  communication, 
and  also  desiring  them  to  petition  the  legislature  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Dr.  Taliaferro  offered  the  following,  which  passed : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  CoL 
C.  R.  Hanleiter,  of  Atlanta,  Editor  of  the  N^ational  American, 
for  his  presence  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the  interest  he  has 
manifested  in  the  elevation  of  medical  science,  by  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  columns  of  his  paper,  of  the  advertisements  of  all 
quack  medicines,  secret  remedies,  criminal  drugs,  &;c.,  whidi 
too  frequently  pollute  the  public  press. 

The  following,  by  Dr.  Dean,  was  passed : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to  the 
town  authorities  of  Madison,  for  the  use  of  their  hall^  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  use  of  their  chnroh 
building ;  to  the  physicians  and  citizens  for  their  courtesy  and 
attention  to  the  members  of  this  Society. 

Dr.  Harris  read  the  following  communication  from  Dr.  Ajv 
nold,  of  Savannah : 

"  Savannah,  April  11th,  1858. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Georgia : 

Gbntlmbn — My  engagements  with  the  Savannah  Joomal 
have  prevented  me  from  fulfilling  the  appointment  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  writing  an  article  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Yellow  Fever.  I  think  I  can  do  the  subject  more  justice  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  I  have  formed,  of  giving  in  sucoeefttiFe 
numbers  of  that  Journal  a  full  history  of  our  terrible  epidemic 
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of  1864,  for  which  my  notes  taken  at  the  time  at*e  ample.  1 
respectfally  request  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  conside- 
ration of  tiie  subject. 

Respectfully  Tours,  &c., 

E.  D.  ARNOLD." 
The  request  was  granted. 
On  motion,  the  following  was  passed. 
Besolved,  That  this  Society  do  now  adjourn,  to  reassemble 
in  the  City  of  Atlanta,  on  the  2d  Wednesday  in  April,  1869. 

EBEN  HILLYER,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 


Journal  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmaceutic  For- 
mulary. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co.,  Hew  Lebanon,. 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  the  Journal  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmaceutic  Formulary,  the  object  of  which  will  be  found 
stated  in  the  article  below,  taken  from  its  pages : 

<^  To  Physicians  and  Apothecaries. — ^It  is  with  much  pleasure  we* 
again  issue  our  Journal,  enlarged  in  size  and  with  a  new  title.  The  en- 
oouragement  which  our  plan  has  received  from  the  medical  profession 
has  suggested  this  change.  We  shall  give  a  greater  amount  of  original  i 
and  seleoted  matter,  and  make  it  a  practical  Journal  of  Materia  Medica^ 
and  Pharmaoeutio  Formulary.  Each  number  will  contain  one  or  more^ 
articles  upon  those  plants  which  are  directed  for  medical  use,  embracing: 
a  botanical  description,  its  natural  history,  and  chemical  and  medicaK 
characteristics,  with  a  circumstantial  detail  of  their  respective  virtues 
and  the  diseases  in  which  they  have  been  most  successfully  employed  by 
different  authors — communications  from  physicians,  notices  of  new  pre- 
parations, all  discoveries  of  new  properties  in  remedies  now  in  use,  ar- 
ticles from  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Journals  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  particularly  formulas  for  pharmaceutic  preparations,  valua- 
ble to  the  physician  and  apothecary. 

Practitioners  will  always  find  its  columns  open  to  all  communications 
upon  subjects  of  interest  to  the  profession,  and  are  solicited  to  oommu- 
nioate  their  personal  observations  and  experience  in  the  use  of  any  plants 
or  remedies  new  or  interesting. 

We  shall  expect  to  issue  the  paper  every  month,  and  our  terms  will  be 
26  cents  per  year,  or  for  12  numbers,  which  may  be  remitted  in  postage 
stamps.    All  old  subscribers  will  be  regularly  supplied. 
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Farts  HospitaU, — The  care  of  the  sick  and  the  alleviation  of  their 
AofPeriogs  are  duties  of  which  do  great  society  can  be  unmindfiil.  Pot- 
erty  and  disease  always  work  beneath  the  skirts  of  prosperity  in  large 
cities.  Humanity  suggests  attention  to  their  claims ;  security  demands 
it,  if  only  in  the  interests  of  public  health.  We  have  lately  afforded  an 
appreciation  of  the  numerous  institutions,  the  liberal  fbnds,  and  the  de- 
voted services,  which  private  generosity  places  at  the  disposal  of  the 
pauper  sick  of  London.  Documents  recently  published  afford  the  means 
of  a  like  analysis  of  the  charitable  resources  of  Paris.  This  we  ahall 
attempt,  from  time  to  time.  Sixteen  hospitals  permit  the  reception  of 
7,000  diseased  persons  at  the  same  time  in  that  city,  while  they  employ 
the  energies  of  67  physicians  and  38  surgeons,  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  body.  Fifteen  dispensers,  179  house  surgeons,  and 
an  army  of  dressers,  are  here  engaged  in  the  same  sacred  duties  with 
their  seniors.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  employed  in  these  hospi- 
tals 22  chaplains,  774  nurses,  and  409  general  servants.  The  annoal 
expense  amounts  to  5,500,000  francs,  and  more  than  100,000  patients 
are  annually  admitted.  The  impressive  vastness  ol  these  figures  en- 
forces thought.  The  splendid  munificence  of  such  a  system  must  be  ad- 
mired. The  mercy  which  makes  so  vast  a  concession  to  the  cure  of  the 
wounded  is  of  a  quality  not  strained : 

*<  It  droppeth  aa  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed — 
It  blesseth  him  that  giyes  and  him  that  takes." 

The  devotion  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  brethren  to  this  holy  labor 
earns  for  the  class  whom  they  represent  a  proud  title  to  esteem,  whilst  it 
brings  with  it  the  enviable  consciousness  of  a  high  duty  well  performed. 
Such  charity  is  nobility's  true  badge.  But  the  philanthropist  is  here  also 
a  patriot.  No  one  can  say  how  much  of  the  longevity  in  great  cities  is 
due  to  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy.  A  little  leaven  leav- 
eneth  the  whole.  An  infinitely  smaller  number  of  sick  may  well  become 
centres  of  wide  spreading  circles  of  disease.  The  state,  too,  sufferS| 
wherever  disease  becomes  endemic,  or  when  its  ravaffes  are  feebly  or  nn- 
skillfully  strayed.  The  deterioration  of  race — the  degeneracy  of  physi- 
cal power — the  enfeeblement  of  body,  at  least,  which  necessarily  resolt| 
inflict  an  economic  loss.  Every  case  of  preventible  disease  presents  a 
public  loss.  So  also  does  each  case  of  neglected  illness  or  prolonged  oon- 
valescence  in  the  laboring  man  ;  for 

**  Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound.'' 

Thus  medicine  claims  a  position  in  the  calculations  of  the  political  eeoa* 
omist,  and  the  physician  rises  to  the  highest  rank  amongst  practical  r^^^ 
men. — London  Lancet —  Virginia  Meaical  Journal. 
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ORIGIML  COMMUNICATION. 


ARTICLE  1. 


Address — Introductory  to  the  Fourth  Course  of  Lectures  in  the 
Atlanta  Medical  College.  By  W.  P.  Westmoreland,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Class  : 

I  have  been  selected  by  my  colleagues  to  welcome  you  to 
pur  halls ;  and  while  I  deeply  feel  the  compliment  thus  con- 
ferred, I  no  less  feel  my  inability  to  give  such  a  greeting  as  I 
would  have  you  receive — such  as  would  have  been  extended, 
had  some  other  member  of  the  Faculty  been  selected.  Should 
I  fall  short  of  your  expectations,  and  fail  to  give  you  that 
wann  and  cordial  greeting  which  you,  of  right,  should  expect, 
do  not  attribute  it  to  an  absence  of  a  proper  feeling  upon  my 
part,  for  my  heart  is  this  hour  full  to  overflowing  with  that 
unspeakable  welcome,  which  I  know  swells  the  breast  of  every 
member  of  the  body  I  represent. 

Although  we  meet  many  of  you  to-day  for  the  first  time,  yet 
we  do  not  meet  you  as  strangers,  but  as  brothers — co-laborers 
in  the  same  great  work,  with  one  mind,  one  hope,  one  aspira- 
tion ;  and  as  such,  welcome  you  to  our  halls,  our  hearts  and 
our  homes.  But  a  few  days  ago  the  most  of  you  were  sur- 
rounded by  kindred  and  friends,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
precious  privileges  of  the  family  circle.  With  a  mother's 
prayer  and  a  father's  blessing,  you  left  the  paternal  roof,  and 
1 
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are  here  to-day  to  link  your  destinies  with  ours.  Think  not 
then,  gentlemen,  that  yon  are  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
bnt  be  assured  that  yon  are  among  those  who  heartily  greet 
your  coming,  and  welcome  your  arrival  with  the  best  feelings 
of  their  hearts.  Tes,  yon  are  in  the  midst  of  those  who  will 
leave  nothing  undone  during  your  sojourn  in  our  city,  that 
will  contribute  to  your  comfort  or  happiness ;  and  who,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  will  be  to  you  as  father  and  friends,  re- 
joicing with  you  in  your  success,  and  sympathizing  with  you 
in  your  troubles ;  and  if  need  be,  rest  satisfied,  will  watch  at 
your  couch  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 

|22We  receive  you  as  devotees  to  a  noble  profession,  and  to-day 
consummate  ties,  which,  we  hope,  will  ever  after  be  reverted 
to,  by  all,  with  feelings  of  pleasure.  To  those  whom  we  meet 
to-day  for  the  first  time,  let  me  again  assure  you  of  our  kind 
intentions.  We  feel  complimented  by  your  choice,  and  hope 
that  our  intercourse  for  the  ensuing  four  months,  will  tend  to 
increase,  rather  than  lessen,  that  confidence  which  has  honored 
us  with  your  preference. 

To  those  of  you,  whose  faces  are  familiar,  and  with  whom  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  laboring  the  past  session,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say  welcome ;  you  know  our  hearts,  and  are  well 
apprised  that  our  every  energy  has,  and  will  continue  to  be,  ex- 
erted for  your  advancement.  By  your  return  to  our  Institution 
we  feel  highly  complimented.  It  is  certainly  a  token  of  your 
regard,  and  an  evidence,  too,  that  your  confidence  has  not  been 
lessened  by  that  intimate  relation  which  we  sustained  during 
the  past  summer. 

The  labors  which  commence  with  this  hour,  and  which  are  to 
continue  four  months,  are  both  to  student  and  teacher,  arduous 
and  responsible.  That  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  respon- 
sibilities which  surround  us,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  glance  at 
the  position  of  both — ^the  responsibilities  which  the  teacher 
assumes,  and  those  which  must  necessarily  surround  you  as 
physicians. 

The  position  of  a  public  teacher  of  medicine,  is  one  of  more 
rebponsibility  than  you  would  at  first  imagine.     Did  a  want  of 
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success  in  imparting  information,  alone  affect  the  teacher,  the 
responsibility  would  by  no  means  be  so  great ;  but  a  moment's 
reflection  wUl  convince  all,  that  it  is  the  student,  and  not  so 
much  the  teacher,  that  is  injured.  It  is  here,  gentlemen,  that 
you  have  come  to  receive  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  medical  science*;  your  presence  here  is  an  evidence  of 
your  confidence  in  the  present  faculty :  should  vire  betray  that 
confidence,  teaching  you  false  and  dangerous  doctrines,  or 
leave  untaught  important  truths,  we  would  not  only  be  doing 
you  a  very  serious  wrong  by  aflecting  your  prospects  as  phy- 
sicians,  but,  perhaps,  thousands  committed  to  your  hands 
would  be  made  to  suffer  by  the  error.  The  position,  then,  is 
one  of  great  responsibility — one  from  which  there  may  result 
very  great  good,  or  a  corresponding  evil — ^the  good  or  evil,  as 
before  suggested,  not  being  alone  confined  to  you  as  physi- 
cians, but  extending  itself  to  those  who  may  honor  you  with 
their  confidence.  With  such  feelings  in  regard  to  our  posi- 
tion, let  me  assure  you,  that  every  member  of  this  faculty  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  impress  you  with  those  great  principles 
in  medicine,  which  are  to  direct  you  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

But,  gentlemen,  you  too  have  your  responsibilities — ^your 
part  to  perform,  and  without  its  faithful  performance,  our  la* 
bors,  however  assiduous,  must  fall  far  short  of  the  great  ob- 
ject to  be  attained.  No  one  of  you,  I  hope,  has  adopted  our 
noble  profession  without  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  great 
responsibility  which  necessarily  attends  it.  With  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  position  that  you  must  necessarily  occupy 
as  physicians,  there  is  not  one  of  you  but  must  be  spurred  up 
to  duty  by  the  thought  of  that  remorse  of  conscience  which 
must  result  from  a  feeling  of  incompetency  at  the  bedside  of 
a  dying  patient 

In  a  few  months,  the  lives  of  many  of  your  fellow  beings 
will  be  placed  in  your  hands.  The  father,  mother,  child,  and 
in  fact,  the  whole  community  in  which  you  reside,  will  turn  to 
you  for  assistance  and  advice  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  Im- 
agine the  mother  weeping  over  her  tender  and  innocent  babe 
—the  wife  over  the  prostrate  husband  and  father,  the  only 
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hope  and  support  of  a  doting  family ;  or  a  husband  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  a  loving  wife  and  mother ;  upon  your  skill  de- 
pends the  happiness  or  misery  of  that  family.  Every  eye  u 
turned  to  you  as  their  physician  and  deliverer.  Tour  eveiy 
gesture  and  change  of  teature  or  expression,  is  watched  with  in- 
tensity, to  see,  if  possible,  some  change  upon  which  to  build  a 
hope.  You  will  be  called  upon,  too,  in  such  tones  of  agony 
and  supplication,  as  will  almost  unnerve  you  for  the  emergen- 
cy. This,  gentlemen,  is  no  imaginative  sketch,  but  stern  re- 
ality— scenes  through  which  you  must  all  pass.  Say,  then, 
that  in  such  an  hour  you  should  feel  your  incompetency,  and 
feel,  too,  that  it  was  alone  the  result  of  a  want  of  application 
upon  your  part,  and  the  picture  is  complete.  Tour  feelings 
under  such  circumstances  I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict — may 
it  never  be  your  fortune  to  realize  them.  Let  me  beseech  you, 
then,  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  will  tend  to  prepare  you 
for  such  trying  scenes.  Tou  may  not  notice  or  care  for  mis- 
spent time  now,  but  the  day  will  surely  come  when  you  will 
look  back  with  regret  upon  every  hour  that  has  been  squan- 
dered during  your  professional  studies. 

Again,  let  me  assure  you,  that  we  shall  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  we  think  will  tend  to  advance  your  interests,  and  if 
we  see  upon  your  part  the  same  manifestation,  which  I  feel 
confident  we  will,  our  labors,  however  arduous,  will  be  made 
pleasant. 

As  your  presence  here  to-day  is  an  evidence  of  your  inten- 
tion to  unite  your  destinies  with  ours,  it  is  certainly  right  and 
proper  that  you  should,  at  this  hour,  hear  something  of  the 
policy  of  the  Institution  with  which  you  propose  to  c6nnect 
yourselves.  And  this  has  been  made  doubly  necessary  by  the 
fact,  that  many  of  you  have  heard  conflicting  statements  in 
regard  to  the  principles  which  direct  us — statements  which 
were  known  to  be  erroneous,  but  concocted  and  set  afloat  with 
the  view  of  blasting  our  prospects. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  the 
greate8t]|[ambition  of  the  Faculty  has  been  to  furnish  advan- 
tages to  medical  students  equal  to  those  found  in  any  other 
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Institution  in  the  land ;  and  not  only  this,  but  to  establish  Ao 
highest  standard  of  requisitions  for  graduation  which  has,  or 
shall  be  adopted  and  conformed  to,  by  the  medical  colleges  of 
the  United  States.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  and  our  efforts 
in  many  other  particulars  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  profes- 
ison,  there  are  some,  who  by  vain  boasting,  supercilious  sneers, 
and  in  many  other  ways  no  less  discreditable,  have  attempted 
to  bring  us  into  disrepute. 

Yes,  there  are  some  who,  from  our  infancy,  have  attempted 
our  overthrow,  and  still  continue  their  blows,  but  thanks  to 
truth,  justice,  and  a  discriminating  public,  every  blow  that  has 
been  hurled  at  us,  has  recoiled  upon  our  adversaries,  and  if 
facts  and  numbers  are  to  be  relied  upon,  they,  and  not  us,  have 
been  the  sufferers. 

It  is  true,  that  the  number  of  our  adversaries  is  small,  and 
daily,  growing  less ;  but,  bitter,  unscrupulous  and  uncompro- 
mising ;  and,  therefore,  we  think  it  not  amiss  to  investigate 
the  pretended  cause  of  this  opposition,  and  to  lay  our  position 
fully  before  you. 

It  would  appear  that  our  only  sin  is  the  season  of  the  year 
that  we  have  selected  to  hold  our  sessions — that  in  every  other 
particular,  we  are  all  that  they  could  desire. 

Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  objections  urged  against  us 
upon  this  score,  one  word  in  regard  to  the  feelings  which  we 
fear  have  prompted  this  opposition. 

From  whence  do  objections  come  ?  Principally,  I  regret  to 
say,  from  a  medical  school  in  our  own  sunny  South — from 
those  with  whom  we  come  in  direct  competition,  and  who 
never  until  the  success  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  was  a 
fixed  fact,  saw  anything  wrong  in  summer  teaching,  although 
quite  a  number  of  summer  schools  had  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  a  series  of  years — schools,  too,  with  two  annual  ses- 
sions. If  it  is  the  principle  they  combat,  why,  I  ask,  have 
they  never  made  issue  with  the  summer  schools  of  the  North, 
of  the  existence  of  which,  they  were  certainly  not  ignorant.  Is 
it  less  objectionable  in  the  northern  States  than  in  Georgia? 

No,  gentlemen ;  but  summer  schools  in  the  northern  States 
do  not  conflict  with  their  interests. 
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But  to  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  summer 
teaching. 

First,  that  we  cannot  teach  Anatomy  in  summer.  We 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  upon  this  subject,  as  many 
of  you  have,  within  the  past  two  weeks  satisfied  yourselves 
upon  this  point,  and  as  all  will,  during  the  session,  have  an 
opportunity  of  investigating  for  themselves. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  urge  this  as  an  objection,  have 
never  visited  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  during  the  Session. 

With  a  large  and  well  ventilated  dissecting  room,  and  ana- 
tomical material  carefully  prepared  during  the  winter  months, 
and  stored  away  in  alcohol,  dissections,  all  admit,  who  have 
tried  it,  are  equally  satisfactory,  and  much  more  agreeable 
than  upon  the  green  subject  in  a  necessarily  heated  and  con- 
fi.ned  atmosphere  during  the  winter  months ;  and  before  the 
close  of  this  session,  I  am  confident  that  you  will  all  bear  me 
out  in  this,  that  we  can  teach  Anatomy  as  peifectly  in  the 
summer,  as  at  any  other  point,  N^orth  or  South,  during  the 
winter  months. 

Again,  it  is  urged  by  those  who  are  ever  prating  about 
medical  reform,  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical 
education,  and  whose  reforms  consists  alone  in  words,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter — that  we  shorten  the  time  of  study  by  sum- 
mer sessions,  and  in  this  way  lower  the  standard  of  medical 
education.  They  tell  us  that  the  student  loses,  by  this  plan, 
six  months  office  study,  which  they  consider  essential  to  his 
qualification,  and  without  it,  {and  it  must  come  between  the  two 
courses  of  lectureSj)  he  can  never  be  worthy  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  medicine. 

How,  I  would  ask,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  shorten  the  time 
of  study,  if  the  published  requisitions  for  graduation  are 
strictly  observed?  If  you  will  look  over  the  announcements 
of  the  various  medical  schools  you  will  find  the  following  as 
one  of  the  requisitions :  '*  The  student  must  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  medicine  three  years  under  a  competent 
instructor,  &c.'*  Some  have,  of  late,  inserted  "the  usual 
time,"  instead  of  three  years.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  what 
school  observes  this  requisition  ?    Not  one,  I  will  answer;  not 
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even  those  who  profess  to  feel  so  much  in  regard  to  time,  and 
who  contend  that  an  interval  of  six  months  between  the 
coarses  should  be  made  a  requisition. 

However  anxious  they  may  be  to  extend  the  time  of  study, 
between  the  courses  of  lectures,  they  are  not  willing  to  observe 
this,  their  own  published  requisition,  the  only  means,  as  all 
will  admit,  of  making  uniform  the  time  of  study. 

To  show  you  the  feelings  of  even  those  who  profess  to  feel 
BO  much  concern  in  regard  to  time,  I  hope  I  will  be  excused 
if  I  here  repeat  a  proposition  that  I  made  two  years  ago,  to 
the  then  Dean  of  a  flourishing  institution  in  an  adjoining  State 
— an  institution,  if  we  judge  alone  by  her  many  words,  first 
in  all  medical  reforms.  In  a  conversation  upon  this  subject, 
with  the  Dean  of  that  Institution,  he  was  rather  violent  in  re- 
gard to  time— objecting  to  summer  teaching,  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  student  might,  by  this  means,  graduate  a  few  months 
earlier  than  by  the  system  of  exclusive  winter  teaching.  Du- 
ring the  conversation,  I  remarked,  that  the  Atlanta  Medical 
College  was  disposed  to  take  as  high  ground  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  any  other  Institution  in  the  land;  and  as  an  evidence 
that  we  were  disposed,  and  would  do  anything  to  extend  the 
time  of  study,  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Institution  with  which 
I  was  connected,^  would  pledge  themselves  that  no  student 
should  graduate,  or  be  admitted  to  examination,  who  did  not 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  stu- 
dy three  years — ^the  full  extent  of  the  time  usually  specified  in 
the  requisitions  for  graduation — if  the  school  of  which  he  was 
Dean  would  do  the  same. 

The  gentleman  was  not  prepared  to  accept  such  a  proposi- 
tion, and  that  was  the  last  of  it. 

Here  is  the  evidence  of  what  I  asserted  a  moment  ago,  that 
the  great  pretensions,  of  those  who  oppose  us,  to  medical  re- 
form, and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  education 
consists  alone  in  words — ^that  when  they  are  asked  to  come 
up  to  their  own  published  requisitions,  the  only  means  of  over- 
coming that  feature  of  medical  education,  which  they  appear 
to  think  the  most  objectionable,  they  are  not  prepared  to  do 
so. 
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Say  not  to  me,  then,  that  they  have  alone  the  elevation  of 
the  profession  at  heart.  I  fear  there  are  other  motives — ^mo- 
tives which  I  will  not  mention,  but  leave  you  to  infer. 

I  stated  a  moment  ago,  that  an  interval  of  six  months  be- 
tween the  courses  was  made  a  requisition  by  those  who  oppose 
us — ^that  without  this  interval,  the  student  was  not  admitted, 
although  he  might  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine three,  five,  or  even  ten,  years. 

There  is  something  wrong  here.  They  assure  us  that  their 
great  object  is  to  lengthen  the  time  of  study ;  and  here  you 
see  they  admit  students  to  become  candidates  who  have  only 
bjBen  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  fourteen  months,  and 
reject  the  application  of  others  who  have  pursued  the  same 
course  for  three,  five,  or  even  ten,  years.  I  would  ask  is  this 
a  reform?  What  difference  does  it  make,  when  the  courses 
of  lectures  are  attended,  whether  winter  or  summer,  with  in- 
terval, or  without  interval,  if  the  student,  after  a  thorough 
examination,  is  found  worthy  of  the  degree. 

And  what  of  this  interval  of  six  months  that  is  considered 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  student — of  more  importance 
than  an  urdimited  period  of  study  at  any  other  time.  It  is,  I 
assert,  regarded  by  the  majority  of  students,  as  a  kind  of  va- 
cation, and  I  am  confident  that  I  will,  by  preceptors,  be  borne 
out  in  the  assertion,  that  quite  the  majority  of  medical  stu- 
dents, are  less  familiar  with  what  is  usually  taught  in  medical 
institutions,  when  they  return  to  college  after  the  six  months 
interval,  than  when  they  left  it. 

It  has  been  asked,  time  and  again,  why  this  Institution 
adopted  the  summer  instead  of  the  winter  months,  to  hold 
her  sessions.  I  would  state,  that  for  a  time  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Institution,  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  were  un- 
decided as  to  whether  they  would  make  it  a  summer  or  win- 
ter school ;  but,  after  passing  in  review  the  wants  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  whole  South,  were  unanimous  in  their  decision  in 
favor  of  the  summer  months. 

One  fact  which  did  much  to  influence  them  in  the  adoption 
of  summer  sessions,  was,  that  numbers  of  young  gentlemen 
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from  the  South  were  annually  found  in  the  summer  Schools 
of  the  N^orthem  States. 

However  much  they  might  have  preferred  to  have  remained 
in  their  own  native  South,  from  the  absence  of  any  summer 
^  school  in  the  Southern  States,  they  were  forcad  to  leave  their 
homes  to  mingle  with  those  whose  sympathies  were  by  no 
means  in  unison  with  their  own,  and  whose  taunts  and  insults 
to  Southern  Students  have  so  often  resulted  in  unpleasant 
and  humiliating  consequences. 

Tes,  Gentlemen,  the  summer  months  were  adopted,  to  place 
the  South  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  North — ^to  give 
Southern  Students  an  opportunity  of  attending  lectures  in  a 
Southern  school^  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Atlanta  Medical  College  is  the  only  summer  school 
South  of  "  Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line,"  and  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, the  only  summer  school  in  the  United  States,  with  but 
one  session  annually. 

A  summer  school,  before  the  organization  of  this  Institti- 
tion,  was  certainly  a  desideratum  in  the  South ;  if  there  was  no 
other  evidence  of  the  fact,  our  unprecedented  success  abund- 
antly proves  it. 

Our  peculiar  location  was  another  inducement  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Summer  sessions,  as  the  four  months  that  we  hold  our 
sessions,  are  as  healthy,  if  not  the  healthiest,  four  months  in 
the  year.  Situated,  as  Atlanta  is,  upon  a  spur  of  the  Blue 
Ridge — the  elevation  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  and  those 
of  the  Atlantic — ^with  an  altitude  of  eleven  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  without  rivers  or  other  local  causes  of  disease,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  is  the  most  Southern  health- 
ful  region  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Surrounded 
by  all  that  is  conducive  to  health,  the  student  may  feel  as  se- 
cure from  disease  in  Atlanta,  as  he  would  upon  the  loftiest 
peak  of  the  Look-out. 

Those  formidable  epidemics  which  occasionally  so  rapidly 
depopulate  our  sister  cities,  need  never  be  feared  in  Atlanta, 
as  Cholera  and  Yellow  Fever  never  originate,  nor  can  be  pro- 
pagated, in  this  favored  region ;  cases  of  both  having  been 
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brought  to  our  city,  and  failed  to  extend  to  a  single  individual. 
But,  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  all  of  the  healthfuluess 
of  our  city,  let  the  bills  of  mortality  be  consulted,  and  it  vnll 
be  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  the  several  machine  shops  in  the  city,  the  mortality  of  At- 
lanta does  not  exceed  one  and  a-half  per  cent.,  including  rail 
road  accidents. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  us  to  adopt 
Summer  session,  and  we  have  never,  tor  a  moment,  regretted 
our  course,  as  our  success  is  the  best  evidence  that  it  is 
endorsed  by  the  profession,  notwithstanding  the  great  efibrt 
that  has  been  made  in  certain  quarters,  to  misrepresent  our 
motives. 

For  more  than  twelve  months  the  subject  of  medical  educa- 
tion has  elicited  unusual  attention ;  all,  as  it  would  appear, 
feeling  that  something  must  be  done  to  raise  the  standard  oi 
medical  education — that  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  system 
that  will  insure  this  end,  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
profession. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  that  has  already  been  expressed  in 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  and  the  almost  impossibility 
of  the  suggestion  of  any  uniform  system,  that  will  meet  with  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  various  sections  of  this  vast  extent 
of  territory. 

But,  if  time  permitted,  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  the  field 
of  discussion,  or  attempt  a  review  of  this  important  subject; 
but  would  be  allowed  to  say  that  those  who  propose  to  insure 
the  qualification  of  the  student  by  making  requisite  to  gradua- 
tion, the  simple  absurdUj/j  of  an  interval  of  six  months  between 
the  two  courses,  and  thus  relieve  the  profession  of  all  anxiety 
upon  the  subject,  must  have  very  contracted  views,  as  has 
been  abundantly  shown,  or  else  are  actuated  by  other  motives 
than  the  good  of  the  profession. 

But  whatever  suggestions  may  be  made  that  will  tend  to 
insure  the  desired  object,  will  be,  as  has  been  before  said,  with 
pleasure  adopted;  or  whether  there  be  suggestions  or  not,  the 
Faculty  are  determined  that  no  student  shall  receive  the  hon- 
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ore  of  this  Institution  who  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
recognized  by  the  first  medical  schools  in  the  land.  For,  after 
all,  an  inqxasiiion  upon  the  knoioledge  of  the  candidate,  is  the 
only  way  to  guard  the  profession,  and  is  certainly  the  only  test 
of  qualijication. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  ottered,  the  student, 
without  the  necessary  application,  can  never  become  qualified 
to  assume  the  responsible  duties  of  the  physician.  And  if  any 
apply  to  this  faculty  without  the  requisite  information,  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  will  not  squeeze  in  through 
this  Institution — that  if  such  enter  the  profession  with  all  its 
honors,  the  sin  shall  not  be  ft  our  door.  And,  again,  if  the 
recipients  of  the  honors  of  this  Institution  should  ever  be 
found  engaged  in  unprofessional  practices — such  as  would 
tend  to  degrade  our  noble  profession,  the  trustees  and  faculty 
reserve  the  right  to  revoke  the  degree,  and  thus  strip  the  of- 
fender who  would  dare  tamper  witii  his  sacred  calling,  of  all 
the  honors  previously  conferred. 

We  would  then  say  to  those  who  just  now  feel  so  much  in 
regard  to  medical  reform,  come  on — "  Show  your  faith  by 
your  works,"  and  not  attempt  by  sneers  and  ungenerous 
insinuations,  to  bring  your  competitors  into  disrepute. 

I  might  say  much  more,  but  hope  that  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  give  you  our  position,  and  the  principles  which  direct 
us ;  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  this  particular,  I  am  content. 

Think  not  that  the  Faculty  of  this  Institution  are  opposed  to 
true  reform^  or  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  educa- 
tion. If  it  is  thought  best  to  lengthen  the  time  of  study,  ma. 
king  it  uniform,  the  Faculty  of  this  Institution  will  observe  it 
strictly.  Lengthen  the  course  of  lectures,  if  thought  advisable, 
to  six  or  even  eight  months,  and  add  two  or  more  additional 
Chairs,  and  in  this  or  any  other  improvement  that  will  promise 
the  elevation  of  the  profession,  we  are  with  it  heart  and  hand. 
But,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  we  shall  never  submit  to 
an  attack  under  the  cloak  of  reform — ^which  we  know  the  pre- 
sent movement  to  be — let  it  come  from  what  source  it  may. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  again  urge  you  to  prepare 
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yourselves  for  the  responsibilities  of  your  adopted  profession 
— ^the  duties  of  which  some  of  you  are  soon  to  assume. 

Be  not  content  with  the  honors  of  this  or  any  other  Institu- 
tion, for  a  diploma  alonCy  can  never  make  you  distinguished, 
or  give  you  fame.  If  you  would  succeed,  your  aspirations 
must  be  higher.  Let  your  motto  be  onward  and  upward^  and 
never,  for  a  moment  falter,  until  you  have  ascended  the  rug- 
ged steeps  of  fame,  and  are  firmly  planted  on  its  summit. 

With  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  untiring  perseverance* 
you  may  accomplish  almost  anything  you  desire.  Onward, 
then,  and  ever  remember  that — 

**Per8eTerance  is  a  RAian  virtae, 
That  wins  each  God-like  act,  and  plucks  success 
Eyen  from  the  spear-proof  crest  of  ragged  danger." 


ARTICLE  n. 

Ahme  of  the  Pessary.    By  J.  S.  Wbatherlt,  M.  D.    Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  against  the  abuse  of  the  specu- 
lum ;  and  as  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  the  profession  to 
get  hold  of  anything  without  abusing  it,  I  ask  your  indul- 
gence for  a  short  time,  whilst  I  draw  forth  another  instrument, 
whose  use,  I  think,  has  been  more  abused,  and  been  produc- 
tive of  more  injury  than  the  speculum.  I  refer  to  the  pessary 
— an  instrument  coming  down  to  us  through  the  long  vista  of 
years,  with  the  habiliments  of  the  ancients  clinging  around  it 
— sanctifie^  even  by  the  hand  of  the  father  of  medicine  him- 
self, who  was  said  to  have  used  some  fourteen  different  kinds 
of  pessaries.  But  his  idea  was  not,  however,  so  much  the 
curing  of  prolapsion,  and  kindred  diseases,  by  mechanical 
means,  as  by  medication ;  for  I  believe  all  of  his  instruments 
were  medicated. 

Modern  physicians  have  almost  entirely  discarded  the  medi- 
cated pessary,  (probably  without  sufficient  reason,)  and  use 
them  merely  as  a  mechanical  support ;  though  not  a  few  au- 
thors refer  to  them  as  curative  agents,  in  the  treatment  of 
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prolapsion.  Meigs  devotes  some  three  or  four  of  his  letters 
to  this  subject.  But  with  all  due  deference,  and  high  respect 
for  his  talents,  we  must  say  that  three  or  four,  pages  would 
have  done  as  well,  and  made  the  author  more  reputation  than 
his  long  dialogue  with  Miss  H.  Blanque.  He  is,  however, 
very  sensible  on  the  subject,  when  he  gets  to  it,  (as  he  gener-. 
ally  is  when  he  gets  to  the  point.)  He  points  out  some  of  the 
bad  eftects  of  this  instrument,  when  it  is  unsuited  to  the  case, 
such  as  ulceration  of  the  vaginal  canal,  recto  vaginal  fistula, 
&c.  He  also  says,  that  the  globe  pessary,  which  he  prefers, 
will  frequently  not  be  retained,  on  account  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  vaginal  canal,  and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
stem  pessary,  which  it  seems  to  me  must  necessarily  produce 
more  injury  from  its  mechanical  irritation,  than  any  advan- 
tages that  could  possibly  be  derived  from  its  employment. — 
That  they  also  are  well  calculated  to  produce  leucorrhcea,  ul- 
ceration, etc.,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  simple  globe  pes- 
sary, however,  it  seems  to  me  is  less  liable  to  these  objections, 
than  any  of  the  others.  In  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
where  they  are  used,  these  things  already  exist,  either  as  effect 
or  cause,  and  it  matters  not  which,  so  far  as  the  pessary  is  con- 
cerned, but  so  far  from  the  pessary  curing  the  prolapsion,  if 
such  really  exist,  it  aggravates  all  of  the  symptoms. 

It  does  not  require  very  keen  conception,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
see  that  any  foreign  body,  constantly  in  contact  with  the  mu- 
cus membrane  of  the  vagina,  and  the  os  uteri,  is  almost  neces- 
sary compelled  to  produce  changes  in  the  parts,  even  if  they 
are  clear  of  disease  previous  to  its  introduction.  And  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case,  if  there  bo  predisposition  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane.  For  instance,  a  patient  applies 
for  medical  assistance.  She  informs  you  that  she  has  an  un- 
easy feeling  in  the  lower  part  of  her  bowels,  with  pains  in 
her  back  and  hips,  and  winds  up  by  saying  that  she  thinks  her 
womb  is  misplaced.  (The  majority  of  the  sex  think  that  all 
diseases  of  the  womb  consist  in  a  displacement,  and  in  this 
they  have  the  company  of  some  learned  M.  D/s  also.)  You 
examine  the  case,  and  if  imbued  with  the  idea  that  all  uterine 
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diseases  are  caused  from  some  malposition  of  the  organ,  you 
very  readily. make  out  a  case  of  prolopsion.  Why?  From 
the  fact  that  it  probably  does  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
as  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease.  But  if  you  push  your 
enquiries  a  little  farther,  and  use  your  reason  as  well  as  your 
fingers,  you  will  probably  arrive  at  a  more  correct  diagnosis  of 
your  case.  Even  with  the  fingers  you  can  feel  that  the  uterus 
is  heavier  than  natural,  that  the  mouth  is  dilated,  and  that  the 
lips  are  pufiy  and  soft,  or  hard  and  painful ;  also,  that  the  va- 
gina is  tender,  &c.  And  if  you  now  introduce  that  horrid 
specidunij  you  will  perceive  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  looking 
as  rosy  as  a  full  ripe  strawberry,  and  probably  covered  with 
minute  points  of  ulceration.  But  suppose,  instead  of  the 
speculum,  you  introduce  the  more  elegant  pessary,  (for  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  one  is  about  as  indelicate  as  the 
other ;)  do  you  cure  your  patient  ?  Most  certainly  not ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  symptoms  will  be  aggravated,  and  you 
will  be  forced  to  remove  the  instrument.  And  it  matters  not 
what  kind  of  instrument  you  use — whether  globe,  disc  or 
stem — ^all  are  alike  objectionable. 

Though  the  pessary,  in  some  few  cases,  is  no  doubt  a  valua- 
ble adjunct,  in  the  treatment  of  prolapsion,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  ever  cures  a  case.  When  I  first  commenced  the 
practice  of  my  profession,  I  thought  I  had,  or  would  have, 
frequent  use  for  this  little  instrument.  Consequently  I  pro- 
cured  a  fine  assortment ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  used 
them  as  often  as  I  thought  a  case  would  admit  of  one,  and 
probably  much  oftener  than  was  really  necessary.  But  after 
studying  more  particularly  the  nature  of  uterine  and  vaginal 
diseases,  I  found  that  their  use  was  rarely  indicated,  and  that 
I  could  treat  the  majority  of  cases  much  more  satisfactorily  to 
myself  and  patients  without  them,  for  I  can't  conceive  of  any 
thing  more  annoying  to  a  female,  than  to  have  one  of  these 
instruments  constantly  in  her  vagina.  Again,  I  found  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  keep  one  of  them  adjusted  in  the 
vagina  of  a  negro  woman.  Their  duties  are  such,  generally, 
as  to  make  it  very  difficult,  even  if  they  tried,  to  retain  them 
in  situ. 
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Among  the  better  class  of  females,  particularly  our  Southern 
ladies,  whose  sedentary  habits  are  constantly  predisposing  them 
to  uterine  derangements,  we  find  prolapsion,  when  it  does  ex- 
ist, more  as  a  symptom,  than  as  a  disease,  per  se.  And  we 
can  cure  it  by  remedying  the  engorgement,  or  ulceration,  if 
it  exist;  not,  however,  by  introducing  a  pessary,  and  sending 
our  patients  to  bed,  but  by  using  rational  means  for  subdueing 
the  disease,  and  giving  tone  to  the  relaxed  tissues. 


ARTICLE   m. 


OompHcated  Case  of  Obstetrics.    By  B.  T.  Smith,  M.  D.    Cen- 
tral  Institute,  Ala. 

On  the  6th  Feb.  last,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs. ,  at 

whose  residence  I  arrived  about  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  From  her 
own  statement  I  found  she  had  been  in  labor  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours.  As  soon  as  I  could  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  I  proceeded  to  make  an  examination.  I  found 
the  08  uteri  well  dilated,  the  liquor  amnii  still  entire.  As  I 
proceeded  in  my  examination,  I  discovered  the  funis  umbili- 
calis  with  its  steady  pulsations ;  and  finally  traced  it  to  its  ori- 
gin in  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  which  was  then  near 
the  right  ilium.  At  once  I  suspected  it  would  be  a  case  of 
placenta  previa.  In  a  few  minutes  I  made  another  examina- 
tion, that  I  might  have  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  case ;  and 
while  this  was  going  on,  the  waters  broke  and  the  funis  de- 
scended. There  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  I  saw,  I  thought, 
clearly,  a  case  of  prolapsus  funis,  and  had  labor  been  brisk,  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  but  fortunately,  contractions 
were  going  on  slowly.  I  made  every  eftbrt  for  the  recession 
of  the  cord,  and  in  doing  so,  became  satisfied  of  the  proximity 
of  the  placenta.  In  this  time  the  child's  head  bad  advanced, 
and  the  problem  was,  which  would  take  precedence.  One 
thing  astonished  me  more  than  all — there  was  no  hemorrhage. 
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Pirmlj  fixing  in  my  mind  that  I  would  give  the  advantage  to 
the  foetus,  I  pressed  the  placenta,  and  wished  strongly  for  an 
assistant,  hut  it  was  a  futile  wish.  I  was  nailed  to  the  spot, 
and  though  the  woman  remonstrated — that  I  was  suspending 
her  "misery,"  yet  I  persisted,  and  finally  a  stronger jpain  came 
to  my  relief,  and  the  fcetal  head  took  possession  of  the  superior 
strait  in  advance  of  the  obtruder.  As  soon  as  I  was  satisfied 
of  this,  and  found  the  presentation  most  favorable,  I  consoled 
the  woman,  and  let  nature  take  its  course.  In  about  forty 
minutes  the  cries  of  a  new-born  child  were  heard.  No  difli- 
culty  was  encountered  in  the  delivery,  except  relieving  the 
neck  from  the  envelopes  of  the  cord.  At  about  half-past 
eleven,  the  child  was  given  to  the  nurse.  I  suftered  about 
twenty  minutes  to  elapse  before  I  attempted  to  take  away  the 
placenta.  Making  gentle  traction  on  the  cord,  I  brought  it 
out  its  full  length,  and  came  to  its  insertion  in  the  placenta, 
which  was  fltill  within  the  os  uteri.  I  felt  now  that  there  was 
to  be  some  delay,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  I  waited  nearly 
two  hours,  making  frequent  efforts  by  traction  on  the  one  hand, 
and  using  means  to  contract  the  uterus  on  the  other,  but  all 
was  abortive.  I  introduced  my  hand  and  found  the  uterus 
pretty  closely  drawn  upon  the  placenta ;  I  grasped  the  body, 
and  expected  to  have  my  hand  and  it  thrust  out  together.  But 
judge  of  my  disappointment — it  refused  to  come,  or  even  yield. 
I  could  have  torn  it  to  pieces,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  do  this. 
It  was  firmly  attached  to  the  cervix,  by  what  seemed  to  me  a 
cartilaginous  adhesion.  Feeling  round  it  gave  no  pain,  but 
every  attempt  to  break  down  the  adhesion  produced  intense 
suffering.  At  length,  by  the  entreaties  of  the  woman,  and  my 
own  weariness,  having  worked  seven  hours  after  delivery,  I 
concluded  to  let  a  little  time  elapse.  I  reclined  upon  a  bed  to 
rest,  and  perhaps  an  hour  elapsed  before  I  resumed  my  efforts. 
And  now  I  found  a  new  difficulty ;  I  could  not  introduce  my 
hand  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  parts.  I  applied  a 
ligature,  and  severed  the  cord,  leaving  enough  to  answer  my 
purposes.  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  for  the  best.  I  gave 
liberal  doses  of  ergot  et  bi.  borate  of  soda,  if  so  be,  by  strong 
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efforts  of  the  uterus,  the  adhesions  might  bo  overcome.  In 
four  hours,  powerful  efforts  were  produced,  and  in  one  of 
those  powerful  throes,  amounting  almost  to  convulsion,  the 
adhesions  were  overcome,  and  the  placenta  was  cast  out.  And 
strange  to  tell,  little  more  hemorrhage  than  usual  in  simple 
cases.  I  gave  a  composing  draught,  and  left.  The  officious- 
ness  of  the  nurse  prevented  me  from  examining  the  nature  of 
the  adhesions  critically ;  excepting  that  two  days  after  there 
was  a  suppression  of  the  lochia,  which  was  soon  re-established, 
nothing  serious  resulted,  and  the  woman  speedily  recovered. 
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SELECTIONS 


OburvcUiani  upon  Otorrhcea  as  a  Sequela  to  Scarlet  Fever.  By  Lau- 
rence TuRNBULL,  M.  D.,  Physician  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Department 
of  the  Western  Clinical  Infirmary  of  Philadelphia. 

Otobbhcea,  or  a  chronic  discharge  from  the  ear,  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  tedioos  affections  which  the  physician  has  to  treat.     It  maj 
properly  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
discharge,  viz:  mucous  and  purulent.     The  mucous  form  arises  as  a  ter- 
mination of  catarrhal  otitis,  from  measles,  or  whooping-coagh.     Its  chief 
characteristic  is  the  absence  of  true  pus  from  the  discharge,  and  ite  being 
found  much  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  the  purulent  variety,  which 
we  design  to  treat  in  this  paper.     Occasionally  we  find  this  second  form 
of  discharge  difficult  to  manage  in  scrofulous  patients,  when  neglected ; 
bat  if  proper  counter-irritation  be  made  behind  the  ear,  and  great  clean- 
liness of  the  car  and  skin  be  enforced;  with  tonics,  astringents,  and  slightly 
drastic  purgatives,  it  will  be  found  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  the 
form  depending  on  scarlet  fever.     The  great  importance  of  attention  to 
this  second  form  of  otorrhooa  ^chiefly  the  result  of  scarlet  fever,)  will  be 
better  unierstood,  when  I  state  that  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  non-congeni- 
tal deafness.     This  is  proven  by  the  records  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tutions, both  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.*     An  examination  of  the 
reports  of  the  cases  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  last  six  years, 
also  proves  the  same  fact.     In  1852,  of  the  thirty-three  pupils  admitted, 
seventeen  were  born  deaf,  three  lost  their  hearing  by  scarlet  fever,  the 
remainder  from  five  different  causes,  and  four  from  causes  unknown. 

For  the  year  1853,  of  the  twenty-six  pupils  admitted,  twelve  were 
born  deaf,  six  lost  their  hearing  by  scarlet  fever. 

In  1854,  of  the  forty-seven  pupils  admitted,  thirty-two  were  born  deaf, 
three  lost  their  hearing  by  scarlet  fever. 

In  1855,  of  the  twenty-five  papils  admitted^  thirteen  were  bom  deaf, 
five  iosi  their  hearing  by  scarlet  fever. 

*  See  Wilde  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
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In  1856,  "of  the  sixty-three  pupils  admitted,  27  were  bom  deaf,  12 
lost  their  hearing  by  scarlet  fever.  The  large  Dumber  for  1856  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that  in  that  year  the  mortality  from  scarlet 
fover  in  Philadelphia  was  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  in  a  population 
of  500,000,  while  in  1855,  the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  were  only  163. 
This  fever  also  prevailed  throughout  the  State  as  an  epidemic,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1855  and  56. 

Otorrhoea,  resulting  from  scarlet  fever,  is  a  disease  which,  if  it  becomes 
purulent  and  chronic,  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  This,  I  find  to  be  the 
opinion  of  almost  every  one  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. Itard*  says :  ^^  It  is  of  interminable  duration,  and  is  one  of  the 
gravest  diseases  of  the  organs  of  hearing."  Mr.  Wildef  remarks :  <'  The 
most  unmanageable  cases  of  otorrhoea  which  I  have  met  with  in  practice, 
in  which  the  most  destruction  has  taken  place,  and  where  the  ossicula 
have  been  most  frequently  lost,  have  been  the  result  of  scarlatina.'^  In 
my  own  practice,  one  case  had  existed  for  thirty-five  years,  in  another 
twelve  years,  and  a  third  case,  which  came  under  my  care,  had  been  more 
or  less  under  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  for  seven  years.  In  several 
other  cases,  the  duration  was  respectively,  one,  two,  and  three  years. 
The  most  recent  cases  have  been  the  result  of  the  late  epidemic  in  our 
city.  The  profession  has  not,  at  any  time,  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  tympa- 
Jium,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  destruction  of  the  internal  portion 
<of  the  ear,  and  the  subsequent  otorrhoea. 

If  the  same  amount  of  care  and  trouble  were  exercised  by  physicians 
in  the  treatment  of  the  ear  as  of  the  throat,  a  much  smaller  number  of 
children  would  be  permanently  deaf,  and  a  much  smaller  number  would 
suffer  from  destruction  of  the  tympanum,  or  with  chronic  otorrhoea  for 
months  or  years  after.  Having  been  successful  in  all  my  oases,  during 
the  late  epidemic,  in  preventing  deafness,  I  will  give  an  outline  of  my 
treatment,  hoping  it  may  save  a  few  children  that  important  organ,  the 
ear,  so  adapted  to  increase  knowledge,  and  delight  mankind. 

TrtatmenL — In  the  early  stage,  when  the  scarlet  fever  is  at  its  height^ 
we  mast  endeavor  to  arrest  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  ear,  by  deple* 
lion,  but  care  must  be  exercised,  as  this  exanthem  will  frequently  assume 
a  low  type,  which  was  the  case  during  the  recent  epidemic.  In  such 
oases,  lo<»l  depletion  (by  leeches  or  small  cups,  to  the  mastoid  process 
and  antitragus)  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  acute  pain  is  complained 

*Traite  des  Maladies  de  rOreille  et  de  1' Aadition.    Par  J.  M.  G.  Itard,  p.  208. 
t  WUde,  p.  828. 
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of,  and  sometimes  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  make  presfinre^  as  the 
child  may  be  too  young  to  indicate  the  point  of  pain,  except  by  sudden 
screaming  and  crying;  but  pressure  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  ear  will 
rereal  the  cause  instantly. 

Local  depletion  should  be  repeated  at  intervals,  and  in  such  quantities 
as  the  strength  of  the  child  will  permit,  assisted  by  active  purgation  by 
a  drastic  agent,  as  jalap,  scammony,  or  senna,  in  infusion,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  support  the  child's  strength  with  nourishing  diet,  &c. 

If  the  case  will  not  bear  depletion,  or  we  are  called  too  late,  then  we 
must  still  apply  countei -irritation,  and  purge  the  patient,  but  should  sup- 
puration have  commenced,  indicated  by  a  chill,  with  increased  pain,  of  a 
darting  and  throbbing  nature,  with  a  sense  of  bursting  in  the  ear,  the 
meatus,  on  examination,  being  of  a  livid  red  color,  with  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum  red  and  swollen,  our  proper  plan  is  to  introduce  a  delicate 
cataract  needle  and  puncture  the  membrane.  This  will  liberate  the  fluid ; 
the  purulent  matter  being  pent  up  in  the  tympanum,  fVom  which  it  can- 
not escape  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  it  may  ulcerate  its  passage  ex- 
ternally, or  may,  by  its  contact,  cause  destruction  of  the  internal  ear, 
wiih  destruction  of  the  tympanum  by  rupture,  or  even  extend  towards 
the  meninges  of  the  brain,  being  not  only  fatal  to  the  organs  of  hearing, 
but  even  to  life  itself.  Cases  are  on  record,  in  which  this  ulcerative  pro- 
cess has  extended,  so  as  to  open  the  carotid  artery  into  the  Eustachian 
tube,  causing  death  from  hemorrhage  from  the  ear.  Or  the  extension  to 
the  brain  may  be  in  the  form  of  effusion  or  disease  of  the  periosteum  and 
death  from  convulsions.  But  instead  of  this  extension  your  remedies  may 
have  prevented  death,  and  the  disease  may  now  take  on  the  subacute 
form  attended  with  a  dischatge  of  a  muco-purulent  or  sero-purulent  mat- 
ter The  treatment  in  such  cases  must  be  both  general  and  local.  The 
general  treatment^  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  to  improve  the 
blood  by  tonicH  of  iron,  quinine,  and  cod-liver  oil,  with  the  frequent  use 
of  the  bath,  or  wet  towel,  with  frictions,  and  out-door  exercise  in  clear 
weather.  The  local  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  throat,  by  the 
application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silvei  to  the  region  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
every  third  day,  with  stimulating  gargles,  and  the  internal  use  of  weak 
astringent  washes  to  the  ear,  while  most  active  counter-irritation  should 
be  kept  up  by  blisters,  setons,  or  croton  oil,  applied  over  the  mastoid  re- 
gion and  tonsils.  In  some  of  the  most  unpromising  cases  the  otorrhoea 
will  gradually  cease,  and  the  disease  may  thus  be  cured }  and  if  the  case 
becomes  chronic,  then  the  treatment  must  be  continued  for  mondis,  and 
even  years,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  record  of  a  few  oases. 
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Case  I.  Scarlatinay  Loss  of  Memhrana  Tympanij  Deafness,  Otor- 
rhoea, — July  11, 1856.  John  B.,  set.  10,  had  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of 
three ;  deafness  has  ever  since  prevailed,  with  otorrhoea  on  both  sides ; 
the  external  ear  in  normal  condition ;  meatos,  good  size ;  memhrana  tym- 
pani  quite  gone  on  right  side,  while  on  the  lefl  it  is  thickened  with  a 
small  opening  in  its  centre. 

He  is  pale,  of  scrofulous  diathesis,  with  several  enlarged  cervical 
glands;  nose  and  throat  in  an  irritable  condition.  Able  to  pass  air 
through  both  Eustachian  tubes. 

Treatment. — After  washing  and  drying  out  the  meatus,  and  opening 
in  left  memhrana  tympani,  it  was  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  every  third  day,  while  internally  was  administered  cod-liver  oil 
and  i  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  solution  three  times  a  day ;  counter* 
irritation  behind  the  ear  by  tincture  of  iodine. 

Januaryy  1857.  After  six  months'  treatment,  the  otorrhoea  on  left 
side  is  quite  gone,  and  the  opening  filled  up,  while  the  discharge  from  the 
right  is  very  slight,  unless  on  exposure  to  cold  air,  which  is  much  obvi- 
ated by  the  introduction  of  a  pellet  of  cotton,  and  avoidance  of  cold  winds. 
The  hearing  was  so  much  improved  that  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
school  duties,  requiring  no  artificial  aid. 

Case  II. — J\dy  22, 1856.  David  R.,  a3t.  five  years,  had  scarlet  fevor 
at  the  age  of  two  years  and  seven  months,  memhrana  tympani  in  part 
gone ;  general  health  not  good,  pale,  ansemio ;  cleansing  and  application 
of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  the  internal  use  of  sulphate  of  cin- 
chona, one  grain,  three  times  a  day ;  and  as  a  local  astringent,  gr.  v  cupri 
sulphas  t5  5 j  of  water ;  and  to  moisten  the  meatus  with  glycerine,  in 
which  was  suspended  tannic  acid. 

Nov,,  1857.  Hearing  much  improved,  and  discharge  improved. 
(Case  did  not  return.) 

Case  III.  Scarlatina,  Loss  of  Tympani,  Deafness^  RJieumatism 
with  Polypus. — August  15,  1856.  William  J.  M.,  set.  28  years;  otor- 
rhoea from  both  ears ;  had  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  could  only 
hear  the  tick  of  a  watch  when  applied  ever  the  temporal  bone ;  Eustach 
ian  tubes  both  closed ;  bent  almost  double  with  rheumatism ;  right  ear, 
memhrana  tympani  entirely  gone,  and  no  malleus  visible ;  left  ear  filled 
up  with  a  polypus,  covered  with  yellow  pus,  and  flowing  out  over  the  edge 
of  the  meatus. 

Treatment. — Two  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  throe  times  a  day,  with 

wash  of  ten  grain.s  zinci  sulphas,  to  be  dropped  into  the  left  ear.     After 
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cletQsing  with  cotton,  applied  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  growths,  by  meaii» 
of  Wilde's  caustic  holder.  Finding,  after  seyeral  trials  daring  Augost^ 
not  much  reduction  in  size,  I  twisted  off  portions,  at  three  different  sit- 
tings, and,  as  the  hemorrhage  was  considerable,  I  applied  powdered  alum, 
and  again  used  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  get  rid  of  what  was  still  at  the 
bottom,  but  found  it  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  spongy  granulations,  afler 
eight  months'  persevering  trial. 

Feh'yy  1857.  Applied  a  saturated  solution  of  zinci  ohlorid.,  on  a  piece 
of  cotton,  by  means  of  the  speculum,  for  three  weeks,  with  the  entire 
contraction  of  the  granulations,  so  that  now,  I  can  see  the  membrane 
tympani,  and  an  orifice  from  which  the  whole  mass  of  granulations  seei&s 
to  have  sprouted,  and  as  I  touch  the  surface,  he  feels  a  disposition  in  bis 
throat  to  cough.  His  general  health  is  much  improved,  being  able  to 
straighten  himself,  and  rheumatism  gone. 

March,  1857.  Dilated  the  Eustachian  tube  by  means  of  Wild's  cathe- 
ter and  wanu  air  twice,  at  two  weeks'  inter\'al.  His  hearing  is  so  much 
improved  that  he  can  hear  me  speak  to  him  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seyen 
feet.  Gradually  the  membrana  tympani  closed  over,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged, cured. 

This  case  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  shows  the  good  results  to  be 
obtained  by  persevering  efforts,  assisted  as  it  must  be,  by  the  willing  help 
of  the  patient,  and  the  use  of  constitutional  remedies. 

Cass  IV.  Otorrhcea,  of  twelvn  i/cars*  durationy  of  both  Ears,  toiik 
Perforation  of  Membrana  Tympant  on  one  side :  Improved, — Aprii  15, 
1857.  Benj.  B.  F.,  set.  24 ;  a  healthy  looking  young  man,  of  fair  com- 
plexion and  blue  eyes.  When  he  speaks,  it  sounds  as  if  there  was  some 
obstruction  in  the  throat  or  nose.  (Blacksmith.)  He  stated  that  he  had 
scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  about  twelve,  but  of  a  mild  character.  On 
getting  well,  he  had  more  or  less  discharge  from  both  ears,  and  was  dea^ 
and  although  he  has  been  under  the  care  of  several  physicians,  he  has 
become  worse,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  attend  properly  to  his  duties  in  his 
father's  shop.  On  examination  with  Wild's  speculum,  found  the  rijrht 
membrana  tympani  with  a  small  opening  in  it,  but  he  was  not  able  to  pas^ 
air  through  it,  from  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  there  was  also 
redness  of  the  external  meatus ;  hearing  distance  one  inch ;  left  ear,  dis- 
charge, with  redness,  and  in  places,  whiteness  of  the  membrane,  but  no 
perforation  j  able  to  inflate  the  membrane  on  this  side ;  hearing  distance 
three  inches.  Throat — ^both  tonsils  very  much  enlarged,  but  not  very 
hard ;  relaxation  and  elongation  of  uvula,  with  engorgement.  Removed 
uvula,  made  application  of  zinci  chlorid.,  in  solution,  to  tonsils,  and 
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directed  cleansing  of  the  ear  by  a  syringC;  and  application  of  solution  of 
zinoi  sulphas,  with  vin.  opii  gr.  x  to  three  ounces  of  distilled  water,  three 
times  a  day.  For  internal  use,  syr.  sarsap.  comp.,  with  gr.  j  bichl.  hy* 
drarg.,  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day,  with  nourishing  diet. 

22d,  Throat  of  a  much  better  color,  and  speaks  plainer;  not  much  im* 
proved  in  discharge  from  ear,  which  annoys  him,  having  to  wipe  it  very 
frequently  through  the  day,  as  I  directed  him  to  keep  no  cotton  in  the 
car,  but  to  wash  it  frequently  each  day  with  the  wash  diluted. 

Treatment  of  throat  continued ;  applied  cantharidal  collodion  below 
and  in  front  of  the  ear,  with  application  of  x  gr.  solution  of  argenti 
nitratis  to  ear,  with  insufflation  of  powdered  alum  to  throat  and  nose. 

25/A.  Very  much  improved.  Ordered  him  solution  of  iodine  comp., 
ten  drops  three  times  a  day,  in  infusion  of  hops. 

May  16.  Finding  the  Eustachian  tube  continued  obstructed,  introduced 
Eustachian  catheter,  and  gently  dilated  it  with  warm  air,  which  produced  a 
feeling  of  faintness,  but  which  soon  passed  oflf.   Same  treatment  continued. 

23cf.  Catheter  again  introduced,  no  feelings  of  faintness  being  pro* 
duced.     Same  treatment. 

Zlth,  Both  ears  discharge  less.  Eustachian  tube  open,  the  air  passing 
through  it  into  the  middle  ear,  and  being  discharged  from  thence  out- 
wards, by  the  perforated  membrana  tympani.     Hearing  improved. 

June  3.  Ilad  a  slight  relapse  from  catarrh ;  throat  more  congested ; 
discharge  ^m  ear  increased;  applied  solution  to  the  throat,  also  mild 
solution  to  the  ear;  directed  demulcents  to  be  used. 

20th.  Again  improving,  but  is  feeble.  Ordered  tonics,  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  cod- liver  oil. 

JiUi/  11.  Discharge  ceased ;  complains  of  pain  in  his  head.  Ordered 
blisters  behind  ears,  and  an  infusion  oT  senna,  to  keep  up  action  on  the 
bowels,  so  as  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  pain. 

AugMt,  Called  again  at  the  infirmary,  and  informed  me  he  was  so 
much  improved  as  to  be  able  to  take  his  place  as  superintendent  of  the 
shop,  and  when  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  river,  he  could  hear  the  noise  of 
the  steamboats,  which  ho  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  many  years. 

Cask  V.  Otorrhcea  of  both  £ars  of  five  yearn'  duration^  with  lo$$ 
of  both  Menibrana  Tympant, — The  result  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles. 
Mary  T.,  set.  8  years,  a  delicate  dark-eyed  girl,  is  deaf  in  both  ears,  with 
great  irritation  from  profuse  purulent  discharge,  the  odor  from  which  is 
very  ofifensive.  Ila^  tried  numerous  physicians  without  success.  After 
the  acute  attack,  the  father  was  directed  by  his  physician  fo  syringe  the 
ears,  every  few  days,  with  tepid  water,  which  he  continued,  until  one  day 
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the  discharge  came  through  the  nose,  and  the  child  cried  out  that  some- 
thing had  hurst;  since  which  time  numerous  applications  have  been  tried, 
but  with  no  permanent  benefit. 

On  a  careful  examination  and  removal  of  the  profuse  secretion  by  pel- 
lets of  cotton,  I  found  both  membrana  tympani  entirely  gone,  the  dis- 
'^charge  proceeding  from  the  middle  ear.  The  tonsils  were  enlarged,  the 
throat  red  and  congested,  with  several  enlarged  cervical  glands. 

I  directed  simple  cleansing  of  the  ear  with  an  infusion  of  chamomile 
flowers,  several  times  a  day,  with  a  weak  lotion  of  subacetate  of  lead,  U) 
reduce  the  irritation  of  the  auricle,  to  bo  applied  with  a  pledget  of  lint. 
Also,  a  solution  of  zinci  sulphas  gr.  j  to  the  2 j  of  water,  applied  by  means 
of  a  small  syringe,  and  then  to  allow  it  to  flow  out. 

Directed,  also,  that  her  diet  should  be  nourishing,  with  the  use  ci  cod* 
liver  oil,  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  with  a  salt  bath  onco  a  week. 

March  24.  To-day,  offensive  discharge  much  less,  right  ear  much  im- 
proved in  appearance.  Directed  J  gr.  of  sulphate  of  quinia  three  time* 
a  day,  with  the  cod-liver  oil  to  be  continued. 

Aprils,  Much  improved  in  all  respects;  discharge  still  continues; 
was  able  to  resume  school  duties. 

Case  VI.  Cephalic  Otorrhcea  the  result  of  Scarlet  Fever  of  three 
ytars^  duration;  Post-mortem, — Mary  H.,  aet.  six  years;  had  scarlet 
fever  severely  when  three  years  of  ^e.  Was  a  long  time  feeble,  but  her 
ear  was  not  treated,  except  to  wash  and  keep  it  clean. 

Towards  May,  1857,  the  child  began  to  complain  very  much,  and  came 
to  my  office.  Ordered  a  small  blister,  with  a  solution  of  one  gr.  sulphate 
of  sine  to  one  ounce  of  water.  As  an  internal  tonic  }  gr.  sulphate  of 
quinia  three  times  a  day.  On  examination,  the  right  membrana  tympani 
was  gone,  and  there  was  considerable  discharge  of  unhealthy  pus  from 
the  ear,  showing  dbease  of  the  bones.  Having  been  benefited  by  the 
treatment,  she  did  not  return  to  the  office  until  June  6th,  when  she  was 
suflering  intense  pain  from  catarrh  in  her  head,  the  discharge  being  much 
increased  from  exposure ;  being  a  very  wilful  child,  the  parent  had  but 
little  control  over  her.  I  directed  counter-irritation  to  be  renewed,  with 
the  internal  use  of  an  opiate,  to  relieve  pain ;  did  not  leech  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  feeble  state. 

Visited  her  on  the  8th.  Pain  still  very  persistent,  and  head  bent  to 
the  side  of  the  afiected  ear.  Fearing  convulsions,  ordered  four  leeches 
to  the  back  of  each  ear,  with  sedatives  internally,  opiate  fomentations  to 
the  ear,  and  warmth  to  the  feet,  baths,  &c.  In  spite  of  treatment  she 
continued  to  grow  worse,  and  had  a  severe  attack  of  convulsions  on  June 
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26th,  which  yielded  to  leeching  and  cold  applications,  but  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  state  ot  coma. 

She  died  on  the  18th  of  June,  but  previously  had  considerable  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  her  nose,  and  was  unable  to  swallow  for  a  day  or  two 
before  convulsions  set  in. 

The  family  being  very  unwilling  to  allow  an  examination,  I  was  only 
permitted  to  remove  the  temporal  bone  and  ear,  which  I  did  by  sawing  a 
V  shaped  piece,  and  removing  the  car  entire.  The  coverings  of  the 
brain,  in  spite  of  her  anaemic  condition  and  her  inability  to  take  nourish- 
ment, were  much  congested  and  thickened,  with  effusion  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricle*,  with  considerable  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Ear. — ^The  membrana  tyrapani  was  almost  gone,  but,  strange  to  state, 
in  the  middle  ear,  although  filled  up  with  green  pus,  and  the  membrane 
soft  and  detached,  I  found  the  malleus  and  incus,  which  I  have  in  my 
collection,  but  on  cleansing  the  two  bones  they  were  found  ulcerated. 
The  semicircular  canals  and  cochlea  were  almost  free  from  disease,  which 
had  passed  from  the  middle  ear  to  the  membranes  and  brain,  causing  a 
low  form  of  inflammation^  with  softening  and  efl^usion,  ending  in  convul- 
sions and  death.  What  seemed  very  remarkable  in  this  case,  was  the 
long  period  which  the  small  bones  remained  in  the  ear  in  spite  of  the 
discharge,  showing  how  slowly  the  ligaments  which  attach  the  bones 
ulcerate ;  thus  accounting  for  the  power  of  hearing  in  many  persons  suf- 
fering from  otorrhoea;  the  chain  of  bones,  although  ulcerated,  yet  retain- 
ing their  place,  and  communicating  the  sound  to  the  nervous  expansion 
of  the  auditory  nerve.  She  had  no  symptoms  during  life,  of  facial  par- 
alysis ',  the  bending  of  the  head  to  one  side  seeming  to  indicate  some 
disease  of  the  top  of  the  vertebrse,  but  no  examination  of  that  part  was 
permitted  by  the  family. 

This  imperfect  paper  on  otorrhoea,  as  a  result  of  exanthematous  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tympanal  cavity,  or  extension  of  the 
same  afiection  from  the  throat,  upwards  through  the  EustaohidU  tube,  I 
am  well  aware  is  not  arranged  according  to  the  anatomical  classification 
of  Mr.  Toynbee,  the  most  distinguished  authority  on  this  subject,  foy 
although  I  consider  his  a  good  one,  yet  it  has  its  defects  in  its  extreme 
subdivision  of  tissue  affected.  It  is  still  doubtful  to  my  mind  how  he, 
or  any  one  else,  can  determine  the  precise  tissue  which  is  affected  in 
chronic  discharge  from  the  ear,  more  especially  at  a  public  clinic,  for  the 
time  afforded  for  examination  of  each  case  is  often  so  short,  the  history 
given  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  difficult  from  the  patient's  statement  to 
know  what  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  mischief;  for  we  certainly  can- 
nor,  with  all  the  light  we  can  throw  upon  it,  state  which  of  the  five  lay- 
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ers  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  affected,  wheD,  perhaps,  it  has  been  for 
years  bathed  with  pus,  muous,  or  a  substance  which  resembles  very  much 
the  curdy  matter  fouodiu  scrofulous  abscesses. 

For  those  interested,  I  will  here  give  a  synopsis  of  the  class  of  cases 
met  with  in  my  public  clinic  at  the  Western  Infirmary. 

A  discharge  from  the  ear  will  make  one -half  of  my  cases  arising  from 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  ulceration  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  or  disease  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear.  Accu- 
mulation of  cerumen,  causing  deafness,  or  an  entire  want  of  it,  with  in* 
^mmation  of  the  glands,  occurred  in  about  one-half  of  all  my  cases,  with 
or  without  pain  and  tinnitus  aurium.  Then  follows,  in  point  of  frequency, 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  auditory  passage  or  middle  ear,  with  mu- 
cous acoomulations  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  forming  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  number. 

Polypi  and  fungous  excrescences  in  the  auditory  passages,  or  project, 
ing  through  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  perforate  membrane.  Acute 
oases  of  inflammation  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  rare,  but  chronic 
cases  are  numerous,  with  opacity,  thickening,  &c.,  with  or  without  occlu- 
sion of  the  Eustachian  tube.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  dbe&ses 
to  treat,  if  it  has  been  of  long  standing. 

Eruptive  affections  of  the  auricle  are  numerous,  as  herpes,  eczema,  &c. 

There  are  certain  diseases  of  the  ear  which  are  very  rare,  namely,  ner- 
vous deafness,  in  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  alone  affected. 

I  will  conclude  by  the  recital  of  a  case  of  complete  perforation  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  in  which  there  biing  no  hope  of  restoring  the  natu- 
ral membrane,  an  artificial  one  was  substituted  with  benefit  to  the  patient. 

Case  Vn.  Otorrhosa  with  Perforation  of  the  Membrana  Ttfmpanif 
with  the  Application  of  an  Artificial  Membrane  with  Success, — James 
Riddle,  set.  24  years,  a  native  of  Ireland,  by  occupation  a  silk  weaver, 
applied  January  21, 1858,  at  the  Infirmary,  on  account  of  a  troublesome 
discharge  and  deafness  in  his  right  ear,  from  scarlet  fever,  which  he  had 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  has  become  so  deaf  as  not  to  hear  a  watch 
with  the  right  ear,  even  when  placed  in  immediate  contact. 

On  examination  with  a  good  light,  the  meatus  was  found  filled  up  with 
dry  mucus,  pus,  &c.,  upon  removal  of  which,  by  careful  syringing  with 
warm  water,  the  membrana  tympani  was  found  entirely  gone,  and  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  meatus  thickened  and  contracted.  Astringent 
and  stimulating  injections  were  now  employed  to  change  and  alter  the 
secretion,  and  he  W9S  directed  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  an 
infusion  of  humuli,  three  times  a  day,  with  counter-irritation  behind  the 
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ear,  by  cantharidal  coUodioo,  and  to  cleanse  the  ear  with  warm  water 
three  times  a  day. 

January  23  Parts  free  from  accumulation.  After  wiping  out  dis- 
chaise  of  pus,  &c.,  a  small  portion  of  finely  powdered  cupri  sulphus  was 
blown  upon  the  altered  mucous  membrane,  and  a  wash  of  zinci  sulphas 
gr.  j  to  each  f^j  aqua,  was  directed  to  be  employed  after  washing  out 
the  ear. 

2^th,  Disoharge  has  moderated,  but  hearing  not  improved,  not  being 
able  to  pass  air  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  I  therefore  carefully  intro- 
duced the  Eustachian  catheter  at  two  different  sittings,  and  passed  air, 
after  some  time,  through  the  discharge,  so  that  T  could  hear  the  air  bub- 
ling  by  the  aid  of  the  otoscope. 

29^.  Same  treatment;  still  improving. 

February  9.  Discharge  still  less.  Tried  the  moistened  cotton,  so  as  to 
improve  the  hearing,  but  it  increased  the  discharge ;  although  removed 
and  cleansed,  the  itching  was  so  intolerable,  that  he  removed  it,  being 
unable  to  bear  it,  and  again  resorted  to  astringent  and  stimulating  appli- 
cations to  moderate  the  discharge. 

12^.  Introduced  an  artificial  tympanum  of  vulcanized  India  rubber, 
made  by  Mr.  Kobe,  of  this  city,  which  gave  him  no  pain,  and  his  hear- 
ing was  improved. 

\bih.  The  discharge  is  again  on  the  increase,  and  has  blackened  the 
silver  wire,  and  caused  the  India  rubber  to  wrinkle  and  change  its  color^ 
gO  that  it  was  removed,  and  the  ear  allowed  to  rest. 

18/A.  Is  very  comfortable  to-day;  can  hear  best  iu  the  open  air.  In- 
troduced the  tympanum  himself,  he  finding  out  the  right  spot )  for  if  he 
pushes  it  too  far,  it  is  of  no  use  to  him.  He  has  been  testing  his  pow- 
ers of  hearing  by  a  clock. 

UtJi.  Eetumed  to-day  and  states  that  he  cannot  hear  so  well;  when, 
upon  examination,  I  found  the  Eustachian  tube  blocked  up  again  with 
mucous  accumulations.  I  again  dilated  it  with  a  series  of  injections  of 
warm  air ;  and  on  filling  up  the  car  with  a  weak  solution  of  cupri  sul- 
phas, by  making  an  effort  to  swallow,  air  passed  up  in  bubbles  through  the 
liquid.  This  effort  to  swallow,  with  the  nose  and  mouth  closed,  I  told 
him  to  make  each  day  when  he  removed  his  artificial  membrane,  so  as  to 
keep  the  tube  pervious. 

Conclusion.  — Tliis  patient  continued  to  visit  the  Infirmary  twice  a  w .  ek 
until  Uie  17th  of  March,  when  he  left  for  the  country,  having  but  slight 
discharge,  just  sufficient  to  moisten  the  artificial  membrane;  being  able 
to  hear  conversation  with  ease  and  comfort,  and  even  the  ticking  of  an 
ordinary  clock  a<?ross  a  room. — Tlie  Med  rf?  Surg  Reporter. 
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Removal  of  Urinary  Calculi  from  Right  Lumbar  and  Pubic  Regions^ 
bt/  ExcisioH.    By  J.  W.  Wyman,  M.  D.,  of  Beaufort  District,  So.  Ca. 

An  interesting  case  of  urinary  calculi  came  under  my  charge  as  long 
ago  as  1836.  The  victim  of  this  dire  scourge  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
endurance,  and  could  unflinchiogly  have  been  a  martyr  to  any  cause,  to 
which  his  reason  assented  as  j  ust.  He  was  then  nearly  fifly  years  of  age,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  a  history  of  suffering  to  relate  which 
could  not  fail  to  interest  the  sympathy  of  humanity.  Beginning  while 
yet  a  young  man,  persecuting  its  victim  for  years,  with  only  an  occasion- 
al respite,  and  that,  too,  when  the  sufferer,  by  his  ample  means,  had  avail- 
ed himself  of  medical  advice  and  aid,  and  visited  the  several  "watering 
places"  of  repute  for  such  "ailments/'  it  was  at  once  set  down  as  having 
its  '^play  and  affinities''  upon  a  system  of  the  constitutional  diathesis. 

Periodically,  though  at  irregular  intervals,  numerous  small  calculi  of 
different  kinds,  as  far  as  my  limited  means  of  analysis  enabled  me  to  as* 
certain,  were  voided  with  the  urine,  after  means  had  been  used  to  allay 
constitutional  and  local  irritation.  Retention  of  urine  from  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  bladder  and  neck  was  the  most  apparent  proximate 
cause  of  suffering ;  but  through  reflex  action,  the  stomach  and  even  the 
nervous  centres  were  profoundly  implicated  during  the  paroxysms. — 
When  these  subsided  so  much  relief  followed  that  I  at  once  concluded 
there  could  not  be  in  the  bladder  any  large  calculi,  as  there  remained  no 
marked  symptoms  of  such  a  condition. 

The  local  treatment  which,  during  these  intermissions  of  suffering,  I 
concluded  to  be  best  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  was  to 
enlarge  as  much  as  possible  the  urethra,  and  thereby  diminish  its  irrita- 
bility and  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  these  mechanical  causes  of 
pain..  I  put  my  patient  upon  the  daily  use  of  regulated  sizes  of  gum 
elastic  bougies,  which  proved  to  be  of  great  service. 

The  deposits  showed  that  the  oxylate  of  lime  was  the  predominant 
compound,  though  mixed  with  these  at  times  was  a  considerable  discharge 
of  the  red  sediment  of  uric  acid,  and  some  few  of  the  triple  phosphates, 
according  to  the  tests  of  folding  Bird ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  latter, 
I  believe,  is  most  often  found  associated  with  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  or 
some  organic  mischief  of  that  organ  or  the  kidneys. 

Internally  1  prescribed  the  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  in  solution  to  meet 
the  indication  of  the  oxylate ;  occasionally  suspending  its  use  and  admin- 
istering the  well-known  remedy,  uva  ursi  and  soda,  the  pipsissewa  (Pyro- 
la  umbellata)  and  other  kindred   remedies,  restricting  the  regimen  to 
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those  articles  of  food  most  easily  digested,  and  I  ordered  the  clothing  to 
be  regulated  so  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  of  the  skin^  and  ex- 
ercise to  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  when  the  weather  was  suitable,  so  as  to 
famish  the  system  with  a  full  supply  of  oxygen. 

The  kidneys  I  regard  as  the  emunctories  of  the  devitalized  constitu- 
ents and  compounds  of  the  body,  no  longer  of  any  service;  the  drainers 
of  deleterious  and  useless  fluids,  and  debris  of  secondary  assimilation ;  and 
though  the  laws  of  vitality  ever  seem  opposed  to  those  of  chemistry,  in 
nutritive  assimilation,  and  wonderfully  exert  their  influence  for  the  pre- 
servation and  even  restoration  of  the  body,  still  when  certain  nonvitali- 
zei  elements  come  together,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  body,  chemistry  as* 
sorts  its  right  to  make  up  such  compounds  as  come  under  the  range  of  its 
laws  of  affinity.  It  seems  peculiarly  active  in  bringing  its  laws  into  op- 
eration among  the  constituents,  which  make  their  way  through  the  cir- 
culation to  the  kidneys;  and  when  favored  by  subjects  of  sedentary  habits, 
("free  livers")  impaired  digestions  and  defective  cutaneous  functions, 
there  is  an  assemblage  of  non-vitalized  elements  centred  in  the  system 
which  take  on  their  play  of  affinities  and  fasten  their  results  upon  the 
small  joints  of  the  extremities,  where  the  circulation  is  sluggish,  and  ap- 
ply the  rack  of  gout;  or  on  the  larger  ones  institute  the  tortues  of  rheu- 
matism ;  or  take  their  meandering  course  to  the  kidneys^  and  settle  down 
into  the  no  less  dreaded  form  of  calculi.  These  few  incidental  remarks 
are  thrown  out  to  show  the  probable  causes  of  calculi,  and  how  closely  al- 
lied this  disease  is  with  other  painful  affections,  which  as  if  "to  add  in- 
jury to  insult,''  sometimes  combine  their  forces  in  the  same  subject. 

Continuing  my  treatment  for  some  little  time,  my  patient,  a  man  ^'  of 
the  strictest  sect"  as  respected  "his  manner  of  life,"  for  he  had  long  been 
a  sufferer,  and  had  learned  from  experience  the  best  regimen  for  his  condi- 
tion, enjoyed  an  interregnum  of  suffering  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and 
began  to  console  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  was  well  nigh  a  sound  man, 
when  I  was  summoned  to  see  him  again  suffering  under  a  retention  of 
urine.  His  general  symptoms  were  those  which  are  consequent  upon  de- 
pressed nervous  energy,  and  resembled  those  of  persons  laboring  under 
hypochondriasis,  or  severe  dyspepsia,  in  addition  to  those  of  retention. — 
He  wore  an  anxious  look,  and  had  a  bounding  pulse.  Venesection  and 
the  warm  bath  were  followed  with  a  discharge  of  urine,  preceded  by  a  co- 
pious flow  of  mucus  and  pus,  and  perhaps  some  small  calculi.  Naturally 
erect  in  gait,  I  had  recently  observed  in  the  patient  some  inclination  of 
body  to  the  right  and  forward,  which  change  of  posture  he  referred  to 
^^tbe  small  of  his  back."    On  examination  of  the  region  over  the  right 
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kidney^  I  toMni  a  deep  flaetoation^  caused  evidently  by  a  large  sac  con- 
taining pos.  I  infonned  him  of  this  circumstance,  and  expressed  my  be- 
lief that  1  had  found  the  fountain  from  which  flowed  the  pus  that  he 
had  been  discharging  from  his  bladder.  Stimulating  poultices  were  or- 
dered to  be  applied  to  the  part,  in  order^  if  possible^  to  invite  the  contents 
of  the  sac  to  the  surface^  so  that  a  surgical  operation  would  be  less  pain- 
ful and  hazardous,  for  I  had  determined  to  relieve  the  burdened  ureters 
from  the  labor  of  discharging  so  large  a  quantity  of  pus.  In  a  few  days 
there  were  slight  ^indications  of  a  swelling  and  redness ;  and  fearing,  if 
the  operation  were  deferred  much  longer,  that  the  sac  might  rupture  in- 
ternally, I  determined  to  operate  at  once,  stating  that  the  case  was  anom- 
alous to  me,  and  the  result  of  the  operation^  though  the  only  altemativot 
doubtful ;  that  in  other  regions  and  structures  the  same  indications  called 
f>r  the  surgical  instrument;  that  though  no  doubt  existed  in  my  mind 
that  the  sac  directly  communicated  with  the  kidney,  still  an  operation 
might  be  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  tolerable  health,  and  that  defer- 
red much  longer,  the  lamp  of  life  must  be  extinguished. 

Accordingly  a  free  incision  was  made  about  two  inches  from  the  spine, 
:a  little  below  the  last  false  rib;  this  was  followed  by  a  full  pint  of  puB, 
^strongly  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  aroma  of  urine,  and  from  pres- 
sure, pure  urine,  came  away  with  pus.  The  flow  was  stopped,  and  the 
orifice  filled  with  a  tent.  On  removing  the  tent  the  next  day,  more  poa 
was  voided,  and  in  gently  carrying  a  tent  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cay- 
ity,  the  probe  came  in  contact  with  a  hard  substance,  which  I  decided  to 
be  a  calculus,  the  irritation  of  which  was  the  cause  of  this  large  collec* 
tion  of  pus,  and  the  general  symptoms  of  depressed  nervous  energy. — 
The  calculus,  afler  extraction,  was  found  to  be  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  somewhat  irregularly  oblong,  dumb-bell  shaped,  with  small,  sharp, 
rough  elevations,  and  of  a  brownish  color,  answering  to  the  description  of 
of  mulberry  calculus,  the  oxylate  of  lime. 

This  operation  was  performed  in  October,  1838,  and  up  to  1845,  the 
patient's  health  was  generally  good,  he  being  able  to  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  represent  the  parish  as  senator  for  two  terms.  The  last  year 
of  his  public  service  unfortunately  exposed  him  to  the  measles,  and  kin- 
dled up  anew  the  latent  remains  of  his  old  diathesis.  In  May,^1846,  a 
small  tumor  made  its  appearance  on  the  abdomen,  about  two  inches 
above  the  pubis,  an  inch  or  so  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  and  put 
on  the  character  of  a  boil,  which,  on  puncturing,  proved  to  contain  a  cal- 
culus. This  had  left  its  bed  in  the  right  kidney,  made  its  way  by  the 
old  cavity,  until;  impeded  further  by  the  cicatrix,  it  passed  round  jnst 
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above  the  iUom,  and  following  the  course  of  the  oblique  musole^  made  a 
lodgment,  from  wbioh  it  waa  with  some  difficulty  extracted,  in  consequence 
of  the  fibres  of  the  structure  being  insinuated  into  the  rough  elevations  of 
the  stone. 

By  tonics  and  anti.lithics,  health  was  measurably  restored,  and  my  pa- 
tient shared,  at  the  declining  age  of  three-score  years,  a  fair  amount  of 
health.     The  curtain  of  death  dropped  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

This  was  a  remarkable  case  of  cheerfulness  and  suffering  blended,  and  of 
a  life  prolonged  under  the  pressure  of  great  bodily  infirmity  through 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  journey. — Charleston  Med,  Journal  df  Review. 


St  Louis  Medical  Society. 


Dr.  W.  M.  McPheeters  reported  to  the  Society  a  case  of  Unusual  Rigi- 
dity of  the  Perineum. — ^This  case,  said  he,  was  interesting  in  many  re- 
spects, especially  in  reference  to  the  obstetrical  procedure  which  was  re- 
sorted to,  for  its  relief. 

At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.;  he  was  called  to  a  lady  then  in  labor  with  the  first 
child.  Things  had  proceeded  on  slowly  but  regularly,  and  in  the  evening, 
the  child's  head  had  fairly  descended  into  the  pelvic  cavity;  at  midnight, 
the  head  reached  the  perineum,  which  it  considerably  distended ;  the 
pains  then  were  so  frequent  and  so  powerful,  the  dbtension  of  the  perineum 
was  such  that  at  every  moment  he  expected  to  see  the  issue  of  the  child's 
head.  However,  notwithstanding  the  energetic  action  of  the  uterus  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  no  progress  was  perceptible.  Fearing  at  this 
juncture  an  imminent  and  extensive  rupture  of  the  perineum,  he  had  re 
coarse  to  venesection  to  the  amount  of  thirty  ounces,  to  the  warm  bath^ 
to  fomentations,  ect. ;  the  state  of  nausea  in  which  the  patient  was 
for  several  hours,  contra-indicated  the  use  of  antimonials.  In  spite  of  all 
these  means,  the  rigidity  of  the  perineum  gave  no  signs  of  yielding,  an  j 
in  order  to  deliver  the  patient,  he  feared  that  no  alternative  was  then  left 
him  except  to  lessen  the  child's  head.  '  However,  before  resorting  to  this 
extreme  measure,  he  thought  that  he  would  try  another  means.  It  was  to 
incise  the  perineum.  This  he  did  by  introducing  a  guarded  bistoury  at 
the  margin  of  the  extended  vulva  and  performing  an  incision  in  the 
perineum  in  a  diagonal  direction,  sufficient  in  length  to  procure  the  desired 
opening;  the  opening  was  hardly  completed,  when,  with  strong  expulsive 
painS;  the  child's  head  made  its  appearance  externally,  and  was  soon  fol* 
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lowed  by  the  shoulders  and  the  rest  of  the  body.  He  thought  this  result 
very  encouraging,  and  although  not  aware  that  this  operation  had  been 
performed  before,  he  would  certainly  have  recourse  to  it  again  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  would  recommend  it  to  others. 

He  would  further  remark,  that  the  child  was  born  alive  and  that  the 
patient  recovered  without  any  untoward  symptom. 

Dr.  Fallen  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  Dr.  McPheeters,  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, had  adopted  a  most  judicious  course  of  conduct.  Not  only  was 
the  operation  warrantable,  but  it  had  been  recommended  by  the  highest  au. 
thorities,  such  as  Dr.  Blundell.  He  had  himself  taught  this  procedure  and 
applied  it  in  similar  cases  for  many  years.  Lacerations  of  the  perineum 
were,  said  he,  very  much  to  be  deplored  and  should  be  prevented  with  the 
utmost  care.  This  laceration  may  extend  sometimes  very  far,  involving  the 
sphincter  ani,  etc.  However,  in  a  case  of  that  description,  he  had  observed 
an  admirable  proviso  of  nature,  which  consisted  in  the  establishment  cf 
another  internal  sphincter  for  the  anus  above  the  seat  of  laceration,  thus 
preventing  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  lesion  under  ordinaiy  cir- 
cumstances. 

Dr.  Hammer,  in  reference  to  the  case  related  by  Dr.  McPheeters,  said^ 
that  the  procedure  he  adopted  in  this  instance  was  a  regular  obstetrical 
operation  taught  and  practised  in  Germany  for  many  years.  Na^ele, 
whom  he  heard  lecturing  on  this  very  subject,  speaks  of  this  operation  as 
having  been  of  long  use  in  Germany.  Dr.  Hammer  added,  that  in  order 
to  make  the  incision  fulfil  its  object,  which  was  the  enlargement  of  the 
vulva,  the  incision  should  be  sometimes  rather  extensive  and  deep.  If 
the  incision,  said  he,  was  not  su£5icient,  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head 
would  certainly  continue  it  and  produce  thus  a  ragged  cut  instead  of  the 
clean  incission  which  the  knife  would  perform.  He  would  remark,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  that  the  distension  of  the  peri- 
neum be  so  great  as  to  necessitate  this  operation.  By  referring  to  the 
statistics  of  the  large  hospitals,  we  seldom  notice  this  operation  mentioned. 
In  Germany,  forceps  are  generally  used  in  such  cases.  Their  action  is  to  al- 
ter the  form  of  the  child's  head,  by  elongating  it  and  thus  facilitating  its 
passage.  Moreover,  lessening  the  rigidity  of  the  perineal  muscles  by 
other  means ;  among  these,  chloroform  by  inhalations  or  local  fomenta- 
tions. Kneading  the  perineum,  he  said,  would  also  oflcn  be  of  benefit. 
Killian,  of  Bonn,  recommends  this  method. 

Dr.  Fallen,  in  reply  to  the  above  remark,  said,  that  he  thought  that  the 
applications  of  the  forceps  would  have  here  increased  instead  of  diminishing 
the  difficulties.    The  forceps,  said  he,  are  compressors  of  the  head  only  tQ 
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a  very  limited  degree,  as  shown  by  Baudelocque.  The  forcep  is  mainly 
an  instrument  for  extraction,  a  tire-tete.  Chloroform,  said  he,  was  advi- 
sable for  many  reasons.  It  does  relieve  spasmodic  muscular  action;  he 
had  tried  it  many  times  with  marked  success  in  cases  where  tHe  version 
was  indicated,  and  where  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  without 
the  relaxing  influence  of  this  powerful  anaesthetic.  The  kneading,  spc  ^ 
ken  of,  merits  also,  said  he  commendation;  he  had  practised  many  years 
this  method,  which  he  once  learned  from  Dr.  Linlon. 

Dr.  McPheeters  replied,  that  he  was  well  convinced  that  in  this  case  an 
application  of  the  forceps  would  inevitably  have  caused  a  rupture  of  the 
perineum.  He  had  often  applied  them  under  similar  circumstances,  but 
not  when  there  was  that  degree  of  rigidity;  he  added,  that  fomentations 
and  inunction  of  oil  had  been  freely  used;  the  patient  was  already  natur- 
ally nauseated  so  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  antimony,  she  had  been  bled 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and  the  co-aptation  of  the  head  to  the  perineum 
was  so  intimate  that  the  very  act  of  introducing  the  forceps  would  have 
produced  laceration.  Furthermore,  there  were  expulsive  pains  enough 
without  the  forceps.  Chloroform  was  not  administered  on  account  of  the 
repugnance  of  the  patient's  friends  to  it.  Moreover,  he  considered  that 
the  very  pressure  of  the  child's  head  was  the  greatest  relaxant  that  could 
have  been  devised ;  and  all  the  above  means,  after  a  fair  trial,  proved  of 
no  avail.  But  after  the  incision  made  in  the  perineum,  the  child's  head 
issued  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Dr.  Hammer  considered  the  variety  of  opinion  regarding  the  use  of 
the  forceps  in  these  cases,  as  a  mere  matter  of  discrepancy  between  two 
continental  schools.  In  England  and  America,  craniotomy,  said  he,  was 
outrageously  frequent,  whilst  in  France  and  Germany,  forceps  operations 
were  preferred  to  the  former  more  bloody  procedure.  The  Germans  con- 
sider that  a  certain  degree  of  disproportion  between  the  child's  head  and 
the  pelvis  or  the  perineum  may  be  overcome  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  for- 
ceps. However,  the  disproportion  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  can  not 
be  overcome.  Under  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  McPheeter's  case,  the 
Germans  would  have  used  the  forceps;  there  was,  it  is  said,  an  impossibility 
of  introducing  the  instrument  during  the  pains,  but  in  the  absence  of  a 
pain  this  might  have  been  done.  It  has  been  said  that  the  rigidity  of 
the  perineum  is  principally  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  the  child's  head; 
but  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  perineum  thus  induced,  alternate 
with  those  of  the  uterus.  By  the  action  of  the  forceps  this  alteration  is 
annulled  by  the  continued  pressure  it  allows  to  be  made  on  the  perineum 
with  the  child's  head,  whilst  it  is  embraced  in  the  blades  of  the  forceps. 
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Naegele;  although  of  a  timid  temperament,  in  other  things,  used  the  £or> 
oeps  liberally. 

The  forcepe,  by  compressing  the  child's  head,  elongated  it.  This  in- 
strument did  not  perhaps  much  diminish  the  size  of  the  child's  head,  but 
by  altering  its  shape  it  &cilitated  its  passage  through  a  narrow  pelvis. — 
Did  not  nature  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  cases  of  dbproportion  between 
the  head  and  the  pelvis  ?  In  those  cases  it  was  to  be  remarked  that  the 
head  was  sometimes  considerably  elongated.  In  this  wise  did  the  action 
of  the  forceps  imitate  the  operation  of  nature. 

Dr.  MoPheeters  admitted  the  possibility  of  this  elongation.  As  for 
using  the  forcepa  in  this  case,  he  considered  it  was  utterly  impoesibk 
either  during  a  pain  or  in  its  absence;  for  the  fitting  of  the  head  to  peri- 
neum was  so  close  the  patient  complained  loudly  of  the  mere  introduction 
of  the  finger,  which  she  compared  to  a  cutting  instrument. 

As  to  the  spiL^niodir  can  tract  iliiy  of  the  perineum  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Hammer,  it  was  altogether  destroyed  in  this  case,  as  will  occur  whenever 
the  muscular  fibre  has  been  acting  powerfully  for  a  length  of  time. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Fallen  thought  that  so  far  as  this  case  was  concerned,  the 
delay  of  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the  vulva  was  not  owing 
in  any  degree  to  inertia  of  the  uterus  or  to  a  want  of  the  vis  a  tergo)  this 
existed  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  have  procured  the  birth  of  the  child  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances ;  but  here  was  a  most  rigid  perinieum  against 
which  the  child  battered  in  vain — a  danger  of  laceration  was  imminent 
as  the  result  of  natural  forces  alone — ^the  forceps,  he  thought  would  have 
increased  the  danger  of  this  laceration.  A  great  deal  of  prudence 
should  guide  the  accoucheur  in  deciding  upon  the  cases  where  the  forceps 
would  be  useful.  He  was  himself  a  strong  advocate  of  the  forceps  under 
certiun  circumstances,  although  he  must  say  that  he  condemned  the  use  of 
the  long  forceps  under  any  circumstance.  In  this,  he  was  aware  that  he 
differed  from  the  opinions  taught  by  all  accoucheurs  in  America,  and  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  He  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  undervalue  the 
great  and  valuable  progress  made  in  the  art  of  obstetrics  by  the  Germans; 
he  knew  full  well  that  Nacgele  had  done  more  than  any  man,  except 
Baudelocque,  to  advance  this  art.  But  whilst  he  acknowledged  their  emi- 
nence he  did  not  in  everything  adopt  the  teaching  of  that  school;  he  endors- 
ed  the  doctrines  taught  in  London  and  Dublin ;  he  was  convinced  from  sta- 
tistics, that  more  women  recovered  after  craniotomy,  than  after  the  use  of 
forceps  when  applied  above  the  pelvis.  The  mortality  of  the  children  was 
also  very  great  in  those  cases;  frequently,  also,  various  ruptures,  and  also 
vetico  or  recto-vaginal  fistulae  were  the  result  of  the  imprudent  applica- 
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tions  of  the  forceps.  Sieblod  had,  said  he,  iipplied  the  forceps  once  in 
every  seven  cases  of  midwifery  which  occurred  in  his  practice.  This 
preference  of  the  Germans  for  the  forceps,  was,  he  said,  not  based  upon 
merely  scientific  reasons,  but  resulted  in  a  great  degree  from  peculiar  re- 
ligious prejudices. 

Dr.  Hammer,  in  reply,  denied  that  the  German  accoucheurs  were 
influenced  by  peoaliar  religious  opinions  in  this  matter:  their  adoption  of 
the  forceps,  in  many  cases  where  it  was  not  employed  by  the  English, 
was  based  upon  purely  scientific  grounds.  In  Germany,  the  forceps  was 
better  studied  and  understood  in  all  its  applications,  and  selected^  there- 
fore, as  a  very  safe  and  useful  instrument  in  cases  where  the  English  or 
American  accoucheur  would,  without  hesitation,  sacrifice  the  child*s  life. 
In  Germany,  in  those  cases,  they  tried  to  save  the  child  and  mother  also^ 
and  they,  generally  succeed.  In  England,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
forceps  were  not  used,  was  on  account  of  that  mock  modesty  so  peculiar- 
ly British,  which  did  not  allow  of  a  woman  to  be  uncovered.  Acting 
on  this  false  modesty  they  have  not  encouraged  the  establishment  of  ly- 
ing-in hospitals  to  the  same  extent  that  they  have  done  on  the  continent. 
They  do  not  understand  the  forceps  for  want  of  facilities  to  study  its  ap- 
plications, hence  their  hesitation  in  applying  it.  The  Germans,  who  are 
familiar  with  that  instrument,  are  more  bold  in  its  employment. 

As  for  the  action  of  the  forceps  in  the  case  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  he 
thought  that  the  rigidity  of  the  perineum  was  owing  to  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  that  part,  comparable  to  the  spasmodic  stric- 
tures which  occur  sometimes  in  the  urethra.  If  a  bougie  is  introduced 
when  one  of  these  spasmodic  strictures  exists,  it  will  impinge  against  it| 
without  penetrating  through  it;  but  if  the  bougie  be  left  there  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  part  will  gradually  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  will  at 
length  penetrate  through  the  stricture.  The  same  process  will  occur  in 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  perineum.  This  said  he,  was  the  rationale 
of  the  action  of  the  forceps  in  those  cases.  If  the  child's  head  bo  pres- 
sed for  some  time  by  the  forceps  on  a  rigid  perineum,  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  that  part  will  gradually  yield.  As  for  tho  ruptures  and 
vesico  or  recto-vaginal  fistulae,  which  according  to  Dr.  Fallen,  were  often 
the  result  of  the  use  of  the  forceps,  he  thought  that  they  took  place  of- 
tener  when  the  forceps  were  not  used,  as  in  those  cases  which  have  been 
left  to  nature  or  where  craniotomy  was  performed.  Yesico-vaginal  fis- 
tula) happen  mostly  in  the  protracted  cases  which  have  been  left  to  nature. 
Statistics  would  prove  this. 

In  the  United  States  there  are,  said  he,  as  many  craniotomy  cases  tf 
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there  arc  forceps  cases  in  the  rest  of  the  world ;  because  the  forceps  are 
not  used  at  all  in  some  cases  where  it  could  have  been  beneficially  applied 
in  the  beginning  of  the  labor,  and  craniotomy  is  resorted  to  as  a  last 
resort.  He  would  not  blame  the  profession  here  for  this  state  of  things; 
it  originated  from  the  want  of  lying-in  hospitals,  as  he  had  already  re- 
marked. 

Dr.  Fallen  said,  that  he  would  see  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the 
establishment  of  lying-in  hospitals  in  this  country,  and  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Biddle  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  process  of  construction  in  this 
city,  would  some  day  prove  a  source  of  practical  instruction  to  students 
desirous  of  perfecting  themselves  in  the  science  of  obstetrics.  As  for  him- 
self, he  was  far  from  condemning  the  use  of  forceps  at  the  inferior  strait ; 
he  was  in  the  frequent  practice  of  applying  it  himself^and  he  had 
taught  its  utility  for  ycai's ; — ^he  would  add,  that  his  opinion  was  that  it 
was  not  applied  ia  many  cases  in  this  country  where  its  usefulness  would 
be  incontestible  if  better  understood,  and  where  craniotomy  was,  unfur- 
tunately,  performed,  especially  in  the  country,  where  the  practitioner  is 
often  left  to  himself. 

Br.  Smith  was  one  day  present,  said  he,  at  a  lecture  on  obstetric  opera- 
tions, delivered  by  Dr.  Murphy,  of  London ;  in  that  lecture,  he  made  the 
startling  remark,  that  statistics  would  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion  that 
death  oftener  followed  operations  of  craniotomy  at  the  superior  strait  than 
csesarean  sections. 

Dr.  Smith  said,  that  as  for  the  rigidity  of  the  perineum  giving  way 
under  the  continued  pressure  of  the  child's  head,  as  asserted  by  Dr. 
Hammer,  he  would  rather  expect  to  see  the  rigidity  increased  under  this 
prolonged  pressure  ;  he  would  expect  to  see  inflammation  setting  in  under 
these  circumstances,  and  a  spasmodic  contraction  firmly  established.  As  for 
the  procedure  employed  by  Dr.  McPheeters,  in  the  case  he  had  reported, 
he  thought  it  perfectly  warrantable  and  worthy  of  imitation  under  simi- 
lar circumstancas. — St.  Louis  Medical  avd  Surgical  Journal. 


Report  to  the  State  Society/  of  Michigan  on  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
By  a.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  I  had  the  honor  of  being  appoin- 
ted to  present  a  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  Li  discharging 
the  duty  imposed  by  that  appointment,  in  the  absence  of  any  intimation 
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as  to  the  particular  department  of  the  general  subject  which  it  may  have 
been  thought  desirable  to  have  presented,  and  considering  the  fullness 
with  which  particular  forms  of  Children's  Diseases  are  treated  of  in  the 
books  accessible  to  all,  I  propose  to  present  to  your  attention  the  impor- 
tance of  carefully  studying  these  diseases,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to 
diminish  the  extensive  suffering  and  terrille  mortality  prevailing  almost 
everywhere,  among  these  little  innocents  of  "tender  age".  Leaving 
then,  for  other  hands  or  for  other  occasions,  if  the  subject  should  be 
deemed  worthy  of  being  pursued,  a  special  consideration  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  or  the  particular  causes  which  operate 
in  their  production,  the  subject  of  this  Report  will  be.  The  great  impor- 
tance and  urgent  duty  ofspeciaUg  studi/ing  tlie  Diseot^es  of  Children, 

Our  Profession  is  a  benevolent  one.  To  do  good  is  our  business.  We 
are  placed  as  guardians  over  the  public  health.  We  are  to  repel  the 
enemies  of  human  life.  It  is  our  special  province  to  shield  from  danger 
and  relieve  the  suffering  of  those  who,  from  a  want  of  knowledge  or  of 
power,  are  unable  to  protect  or  relieve  themselves.  The  great  danger? 
the  utter  helplessness,  the  total  dependence,  and  the  severe  suffering  of 
sick  infancy,  appeal  most  eloquently  to  our  benevolence.  We  have  all 
been  children — dependent  helpless  children.  We  have  all  had  a  moth- 
er's care;  and  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world j  we  have  observed  some- 
thing of  the  all-pervading  intensity  of  a  mother's  love.  Many  are  fath- 
ers; and  all  have  witnessed  the  calm,  deep  earnestness  of  a  father's 
affection.  As  sympathizing  integers  of  a  common  humanity — as  men, 
as  well  as  members  of  a  benevolent  Profession, — the  sufferings  and 
dangers  of  children  are  urged  upon  our  attention. 

But  I  propose  to  present  the  subject  in  a  scientific  and  more  strictly 
professional  point  of  view. 

The  extensive  prevalence,  the  great  severity  and  fatal  character 
of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  render  them  subjects  of  intense  professional 
interest. 

As  the  result  of  careful  investigation,  and  of  accurate  statistical  re- 
cord, it  is  found  that  throughout  England  and  Wales,'  one  child  in 
five  dies  within  a  year  after  hirth,  and  one  in  three  before  the  complex 
Hon  of  the  fifth  year ,  Taking  into  the  account  only  larger  towns  and 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  a  much  larger  and  more  frightful  pro- 
portion of  infantile  deaths,  compared  with  the  survivals,  will  be  found. — 
According  to  these  statistics,  each  young  family  containing  three  little 
children  most  expect  to  deposit  one  of  them  in  a  diminutive  grave,  and 
experience  all  the  sadness  of  desolation—^  the  anguish  of  wounded  af-^ 
fection — ^which  such  an  event  involves. 
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As  to  the  infant  mortality  among  us,  in  the  absence  of  proper  Registra- 
tion Laws,  we  are  unable  to  speak  with  the  same  particularity  and  presi- 
sion.  Some  of  the  older  States,  it  is  true,  have  Registration  Laws  in 
force,  but  none  of  them  have  the  perfection  of  those  of  England  and 
Wales;  and  in  our  own  State  (I  say  it  in  sorrow  and  in  shame),  the  sub- 
ject, except  as  served  by  individuals,  is  totally  neglected.  Even  in  this 
oily,  I  have  sought,  through  a  medical  friend,  in  vain,  for  records  which 
would  indicate  the  number  of  children  that  have  died  during  the  paM 
year,  as  compared  with  the  whole  mortality !  Whether  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  any  officers  to  keep  such  records,  I  have  not  learned,  but,  if  so, 
it  seems  to  have  been  neglected. 

Tn  many  of  our  larger  eastern  cities,  mortuary  records  have  been  kept 
for  many  years  past,  and,  from  these,  tables  of  mortality  have  been  con- 
structed. They  merely,  show,  however,  the  number  of  deaths  at  differ- 
ent ages;  but  from  them  we  do  noc  learn  the  proportion  of  those  that  are 
bom  who  die  in  infancy.  We  however  know  the  positive  infant  mortali- 
ty,  and  its  proportion  to  that  which  occurs  at  more  mature  age. 

The  deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  fifty  years,  from  1804  to 
1853  inclusive,  was  363,242,  and  of  these  176,103  occurred  in  children 
under  five  years.  This  is  something  less  than  one-half;  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  the  proportion  of  infant  mortality  has  been  in- 
creasing, so  that  for  many  years  past  more  than  one-half  have  been  un- 
der five  years.  Thus,  in  1854,  the  total  deaths  under  five  years  was  15,- 
673;  and  above  five  years,  12,865.  In  1855,  the  total  under  five  years 
was  14,063;  and  above  that  age,  only  8,679.  In  1856,  under  five  years, 
13,873 ;  above,  8,285  During  this  latter  year  nearly  five-eighths  of  the  to. 
tal  number  of  deaths  were  under  five  years,  and  over  one-half  were  un- 
der two  years,  and  nearly  three-eighths  were  under  one  year. 

Though  the  proportion  of  infant  mortality  is  greater  in  New  York 
and  the  other  large  eastern  cities,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  there,  while 
decreasing  in  most  of  the  European  cities,  yet  our  own  small  cities  and  in- 
terior towns  present  pictures  scarcely  less  appalling. 

From  a  table  of  the  deaths  in  Cold  water,  during  the  year  1856  pre- 
sented, at  the  last  meeting  of  this  body,  by  one  of  its  most  industrious 
members,  Dr.  J.  H.  B££GH,  we  learn  that  of  the  70  cases,  38  were  over 
five  years,  and  32  were  under  that  age.  From  the  records  of  the  city 
Bdzton  of  Ann  Arbor,  the  seat  of  our  University,  and  one  of  the  most  heal- 
thy localities  anywhere  to  be  found,  the  deaths  during  the  past  year 
(1857)  were  56,  of  which  22  were  of  persons  over  five  years,  and  34  un- 
der that  age. 
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From  the  records  of  the  city  of  Chicago  for  1856,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  llOyOOO,  though  somewhat  imperfectly  kept,  and  perhaps  not  alto* 
gether  reliable,  we  gather  that  1 ,950  deaths  occuned,  of  which  abou^t 
800  (something  less  than  one-half)  were  under  five  years. 

These  fects  are  sufficient  to  show  the  enormous  proportional  extent  of 
Disease  and  Death  among  these  tender  buds  of  humanity,  and  to  com . 
mend  the  subject,  on  this  account,  to  our  consideration,  as  of  special  pro- 
fessional importance. 

But  can  these  results  be  avoided?  Is  it  not  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  the  Creator^ — ^within  the  designs  of  Providence — that  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  family  should  perish  in  their  infancy — sho  uld  thus  be  cut 
of  before  the  full  development  of  their  being? 

Although  medical  men  are  prepared  to  answer  these  questions  in  their 
ovn  minds  more  promptly  than  others,  yet  perhaps,  even  among  us,  they 
require  a  respectful  consideration.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  hygienic  and  medical  management  can  alter  these  results ;  as  well 
might  we  question  whether  the  careless  farmer,  who  so  manages  as  to  al- 
low his  young  lambs  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
without  proper  protection  leaves  them  to  their  almost  inevitable  fate, 
could  have  altered  the  result,  by  having  them  first  open  their  little  bru- 
tish eyes  to  the  light  of  a  vernal  sun,  and  having  for  their  first  couch  the 
warm  earth,  covered  with  Nature's  carpet  of  green,  instead  of  the  frozen 
earth,  covered  with  the  winding  sheet  of  snow. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  found,  that  in  the  imperfectly 
ventilated  and  improperly  managed  work-houses  of  London,  of  every 
twenty 'four  children  born  and  retained  in  that  establishment  twenty-three 
died  before  attaining  the  age  of  one  year  !  The  subject  was  inquired  in- 
to by  parliament;  an  improved  system  of  management  was  adopted,  and 
the  proportion  of  deaths  was  quickly  reduced  from  1,500  to  450  a  year, 
thus  saving  annually,  in  these  single  establishment  over  2,000  lives ! 

The  more  fully  we  realize,  and  the  sooner  all  men  and  all  women  un- 
derstand that  disease  and  death  are  the  result  of  fixed  physical  laws,  and 
that  most  cases  of  sickness  and  premature  death  are  the  results  of  the 
palpable  violation  of  these  physical  laws — ^the  necessary  penalties  of  phy- 
sical  wrong-doing — the  better  will  it  be  for  the  human  race;  at  least,  if 
healthy  existence  is  a  blessing.  That  diseases  arc  the  results  of  the  op- 
eration of  natural  laws,  and  not  special  Divine  infliction,  is  no  new  doc* 
trine  among  medical  men;  it  is  at  least,  as  old  as  Hippocrates,  and  has 
indeed  ever  had  an  existence  among  the  eternal  truths  of  nature. — 
There  is  a  mistaken  notion  among  many  good  people,  which  attributes  all 
Ci03S  of  sickness,  injuries  and  death  among  their  firiends  at  h'^M.  to  a 
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Mysterious  Providence,  though  capable  of  being  traced,  with  the  utmost 
certainty,  to  violations  of  general  and  beneficent  laws.  I  take,  for  illus- 
tration, a  case  of  actual  occurrence  now  present  to  my  mind. 

A  mechanic  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  building.  He  was  upon  & 
scaffolding  some  distance  above  the  ground,  so  built  as  to  be  capable  of 
sustaining  a  weight,  say,  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds.  Tie 
weight  of  the  man,  and  his  building  materials  placed  upon  the  scaffold, 
was,  say,  four  hundred  pounds.  In  accordance  with  the  fixed  law  of  at- 
traction— of  cohesion  and  gravitation — the  scaffold  gave  way,  and  tie 
man  fell  to  the  ground.  The  momentum  acquired  by  the  fall,  his  pod- 
tion,  and  the  particular  condition  of  the  surface,  resulted  according  to  tie 
same  fixed  laws,  in  a  fracture  of  his  leg.  The  poor  man  was  conveyBd 
to  his  home,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  his  kind  friends,  and  ih^ 
venerable  patriarch  of  the  group  spoke  almost  complainingly  of  a  Jfyt- 
terious  Providence  which  had  placed  the  good  man,  so  much  needed  by 
his  family,  upon  a  bed  of  helpless  suffering. 

Now  I  do  not  accuse  the  sufferer  in  this  case  of  having  committed  aiy 
moral  offense — that  is  another  and  a  distinct  question;  but,  though  con- 
mitted  ignorantly,  I  do  accuse  hiin  of  having  violated  the  physical  law) 
of  God,  established  for  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  Universe ;  and  he 
was  but  suffering  their  just  and  necessary  penalty  in  the  injury  inflicted. 
Instead  of  being  a  mysterious  dispensation,  it  was  the  most  natural,  and, 
indeed,  without  a  miracle,  the  only  possible  result  of  his  own  free  act. 
But,  suppose  a  miracle  had  been  interposed,  and,  for  hb  supposed  puoj 
accommodation,  the  general  law  of  gravitation  had  been  suspended  ;— 
planets  and  systems  would  have  been  thrown  from  their  orbits,  and  the 
Universe  would  have  fallen  into  dissolution.  Or,  if  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion had  been  suspended  only  as  it  related  to  his  own  body,  ho  would 
have  remained  above  the  earth,  and  been  thrown  from  its  surface,  while 
it  whirled  on  its  diurnal  motion,  and  it  would  have  passed  entirely  from 
him,  leaving  him  in  the  broad  waste  of  space  as  it  fiew  on  with  lightning 
speed  in  the  path  of  its  annual  orbit;  and  the  poor  man,  if  he  could  hare 
collected  his  thoughts  in  time,  would  have  cried  out  for  the  restoration  of 
the  law,  though  in  its  beneficent  operation  it  had  cost  him  the  pain  and 
danger  of  a  broken  leg. 

I  do  not  say  the  man  was  not  laid  upon  his  bed  of  suffering  by  the 
hand  of  Providence.  He  was  bound  there  by  that  Being  who  has  bound 
all  nature  fast,  not  in  fate,  but  by  law,  and  who,  while  not  allowing  ft 
sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  Hi:i  notice,  yet  causes  every  sparrow 
to  &U  in  obedience  to  the  sam^  law  which  holds  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 
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I  do  not  say  that  every  casualty,  sickness,  or  premature  death  is  as 
easily  traceable  to  an  apparent  cause  as  in  the  case  I  haye  iostanoed,  to 
illustrate  the  principle;  or  that  in  every  case  evil  results  may  be  avoided 
as  easily  as  they  could  have  been  in  this.  I  do  not  say  that  in  every 
case,  sickness  and  premature  death  can,  by  any  means,  be  avoided.  From 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  and  errors  of  the  ancestral  race,  there  is 
often  a  feebleness  of  the  vital  force  in  individuals,  which  renders  them 
incapable  of  enduring  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  the  most  favorable 
hygienic  circumstances,  and  with  whom  no  care  or  skill  can  avert  such 
consequences.  Besides,  there  are  contagious  and  other  diseases  which 
attack  the  most  vigorous  and  best  cared-for,  which  our  present  knowledge 
does  not  enable  us  to  prevent.  But  I  do  say  that  all  diseases  are  due  to 
natural  causes  ]  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them— that  especially  the 
enormous  infant  sickness  and  mortality  which  our  statistics  show  to  exist 
— are  produced  by  causes  which  may  be  avoided,  and  which  it  is  our  spe- 
cial duty  to  search  out,  expose,  and  correct. 

Let  not  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  fixed  character  of  the  phy- 
sical laws,  be  misunderstood  as  tending  to  fatalism.  The  uniform  and 
certain  operation  of  these  laws  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  liberty  of 
the  human  will,  or  the  accountability  of  the  free  agent.  The  doctrine 
advanced,  rather  increases  accountability,  by  extending  it  to  acts  under 
the  physical  laws. 

I  do  not  propose  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  belonging  to  a  consideration 
x)f  this  subject  from  the  stand-point  of  my  own  Profession.  A  special 
inquiry  into  the  designs  of  the  Creator  in  a  theological  and  metaphysi- 
cal  sense,  I  shall  leave,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  those  whose  more  spe- 
cal  province  it  is  to  deal  in  such  questions.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  that  our  business  as  physicians  and  our  duty  both  as  physicians 
and  men,  is  to  prevent  and  relieve  human  suffering,  and  save  human  life; 
and  I  have  no  reason  for  admitting  the  thought,  that  it  was  within  the 
Divine  plan  that  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family  should  be  cut  off 
in  infancy,  thus  destroying  so  many  specimens  of  handiwork,  before  their 
completion. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error,  in  my  estimation,  to  suppose  that  the  Crea- 
tor designed  that  any  of  his  laws  should  be  violated;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  His  design  that,  when  any  of  those  laws  were  violated,  a 
penalty  in  kind  should  follow  their  transgression.  The  man  or  woman 
who,  either  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  violates  one  of  the  natural  or  phys- 
ical laws  of  his  or  her  being;  or  the  man  woman,  or  child,  in  relation 
to  whom,  by  whatever  agency,  a  physic  law  is  violated;  in  the  fixed 
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economy  of  the  Universe  most  suffer  a  physical  penalty — ^a  penalty  com- 
mensnrate  with  the  gravity  and  extent  of  the  violation.  The  suffering  of 
a  physical  penalty  is  irrespective  and  independent  of  any  moral  quality  in 
the  violation ;  hut  disobedience  to  physical  laws  becomes  a  moral  offense 
when  done  consciously  and  willfully.  As  the  guardians  of  helpless  infancy, 
the  moral  responsibility  is  ours.  We  have  no  more  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Buler  of  the  Universe  desires  tbo  physical  suffering  and  death 
of  the  physical  transgressor,  than  that  He  desires  the  moral  death  of  the 
moral  'transgressor.  It  is  true  that  the  result  occurs  in  both  instances 
from  the  operation  of  laws  which  He  has  established ;  but  those  laws 
were  established  for  beneficent  purposes — to  develop  animal  and  spiritoal 
life  and  being,  but  not  to  destroy  it. 

It  is  sometimes  fondly  and  poetically  said,  that  certain  little  children, 
though  ever  so  much  the  victims  of  mismanagement  and  consequent  dis- 
ease, are  quite  too  pure  for  earth.  In  all  given  cases,  it  would  perhaps  be 
unkind,  to  rudely  take  from  a  bereaved  parent  the  consolation  which  such 
a  sentiment  would  afford ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  in- 
nocent little  spirit,  the  simple  truth  in  relation  to  the  material  body  is, 
that  it  is  too  corrupt  for  remaining  en  the  earth.  We  certainly  could 
not  be  justified  in  saying  that,  in  any  sense,  the  2,150  infants  under  one 
year  old  which  annually  died  in  the  work-houses  of  London,  previous  to 
the  reform  referred  to,  were  more  pure  th  an  the  same  number  annual- 
ly  saved  from  death  by  that  reform. 

But  it  may  be  suggested  (though  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  by  medi- 
cal men),  that,  after  all,  it  may  be  as  well  that  children  are  thus  remov- 
ed from  the  evil  to  come.  Are  we  thus  to  judge  of  Heaven's  great  gijt 
of  life?  If  such  considerations  are  to  abate  efforts  for  preserving  in&n- 
tile  life,  let  us  say  no  more  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  sacrificing  of  child- 
ren to  heathen  gods,  or  of  the  barbarity  of  casting  them  by  hundreds  in- 
to the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  This  speedy  and  almost  painlesss  method 
of  destroying  them  is  humane  and  merciful  compared  with  the  protrac- 
ted suffering  and  lingering  death  which  bad  hygienic  and  medical 
management  so  often  inflicts;  far  better  would  it  be  for  the  infant  in  New 
York  to  be  cast  into  the  Hudson  to  became  food  for  the  fishes,  than  to 
slowly  die  from  want  of  pure  air,  of  proper  food,  and  of  the  light  of 
heaven,  whether  it  bo  in  a  bare  and  squalid  cellar  at  the  Five  Points,  or 
in  a  deeply-curtained  and  highly-perfumed  chamber  on  Fifth  Avenue; 
and  then  in  the  one  case  be  cast,  at  the  city  expense,  into  a  hole  in  the 
Potter's  Field,  and  in  the  other  to  be  solemnly  deposited,  surrounded  by 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance«of  magnificent  woe,  by  the  side  of  some 
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tall  family  shaft  in  Greenwood.  Though  the  grave  of  the  one  may  be 
long  strewn  with  flowers  by  the  hand  of  affection,  and  its  name  be  engra- 
ved in  enduring  marble,  while  the  memory  of  the  other  is  soon  effaced 
even  from  its  degraded  mother's  heart,  yet  the  little  bodies  alike  become 
the  prey  in  the  earth  of  the  same  noisome  worms  and  decaying  elements. 
The  infant  cut  off"  from  life  before  its  conscioui  freedom  is  attained,  is, 
of  itself,  but  a  blank  in  the  world  into  which  it  has  been  introduced  for 
other  and  higher  purposes ;  and  however  diverse  the  circumstances  of  in- 
troduction and  exit,  to  the  same  condition  does  each  come  at  last.  The 
handiwork  of  the  Almighty  has  been  destroyed — a  beautiful  casket,  if  it 
is  regarded  as  nothing  else,  has  been  dashed  to  earth. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks,  some  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  digressive  from  the  strict  line  of  the  subject,  by  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  be  regarded  by  most  persons  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  proper  as 
the  order  of  nature  and  necessity,  that  a  large  portion  of  children  should 
die;  Many  of  the  clergy  preach  thus,  and  all  poets  sing  thus,  and  most 
people  believe  thus.  I  regxrd  this  sentiment  as  a  grave  error — a  fatal 
heresy  which  has  invaded  the  creed  of  humanity;  for  while  such  an  opin- 
ion prevails,  neither  proper  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  infant  mortality 
will  be  made,  or  efficient  efforts  will  be  put  forth  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
those  causes.  Every  principle  of  political  economy,  of  humanity,  and  of 
our  enlightened  and  benevolent  Profession,  requires  that  the  most  care- 
ful inquiry  and  the  most  rigid  efforts  should  be  made. 

But  medical  men  should  specially  study  the  Diseases  of  Children  be- 
cause these  diseases  differ  from  those  of  adults.  They  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  this  special  study.  They  are  different  in  their  course  and 
character,  different  in  their  appearances  and  treatment,  and  different  in 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  On  these  various  points, 
however  interesting,  I  do  not  propose  specifically  to  dilate. 

All  those  who  distinguish  carefully  and  watch  closely  the  Diseases  of 
Children,  appreciate  the  force  of  the  remarks  just  made.  The  expres- 
sions of  the  various  suffering  organs  are  widely  different  from  those  of 
the  same  organs  in  adults;  and  the  helpless  silence,  the  passionate  agita- 
tion, and  the  fretful  timidity  of  the  child,  combined  very  often  with  the 
exceedingly  imperfect  accounts  of  the  attendants,  sometimes  hopeless- 
ly perplex  even  the  acute  physician,  unless  by  study  and  care  he  has 
made  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  physiognomical  appearances^ 
pantomimic  movements,  and  inarticulate  sounds,  as  well  as  the  physical 
signs  expressive  of  different  forms  of  disease,  and  also  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  eliciting  or  observing  them,  and  af  overcoming  all  the  diffioultiet 
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to  be  encountered  in  the  inTestigation.  So  great  are  these  difficulties  of 
diagnosis  in  many  cases,  that  some  parctitioners,  afler  a  few  fruitless  ef- 
forts, become  satisfied  with  their  ignorance,  and  declare  it  useless  to  at- 
tempt acpurate  diagnosis.  It  is  unnessary  to  say  that  treatment  without 
correct  diagnosis  must  be  quite  in  the  dark,  a^d,  if  at  all  active,  mus- 
be  iminently  hazardous.  In  many  cases  the  delicate  system  of  the  child 
illy  bears  perturbation,  and  the  feeble  spark  of  life  many  be  easily 
extinghished.  This  delicacy  of  organization,  and  great  susceptibility  of 
medicinal  impressions,  while  rendering  the  child  more  liable  to  be  injur- 
ed by  rude  or  inappropriate  treatment,  renders  him  highly  capable  of  res- 
ponding to  curative  agencies,  when  nicely  adjusted  to  the  powers  of  en- 
durance and  the  morditions. 

It  requires,  then,  more  penetration  to  distinguish  accurately  the  Dis- 
eases of  Children  than  those  of  adults,  and  more  skill  to  manage  their 
cases  in  the  most  successful  manner.  If  a  professional  subject  increases 
in  interest  with  its  difficulty  and  its  importance,  then  have  the  Diseases 
of  Children  the  intensest  professional  interest.  But  do  we  all  regard 
the  subject  in  this  light  ?  Do  we  all  take  that  interest  in  these  diseases, 
and .  bestow  that  attention  upon  them  they  deserve  ?  If  the  Profession 
every  where  did  so,  would  not  the  complexion  of  our  bills  of  mortality 
be  altered  ?  Do  we  not  often,  by  our  appearance  of  indifference  in  par- 
ticular cases,  intimate  the  neighborhood  gossip,  or  some  ready  globulits, 
can  manage  these  cases  as  well  as  ourselves  } — and  are  we  not  thus  in- 
strumental in  turning  these  children  over  to  be  drenched  with  the  vile 
decoctions,  or  temporized  with  infinitesimals,  when  rational  and  skillful 
treatment  is  imperatively  required  ? 

If  in  this  very  imperfect  presentation  of  this  subject  I  have  said  any 
thing  which  shall  arouse  members  of  the  Association  to  a  higher  sense 
of  'Ja  importance,  and  call  forth,  to  any  extent,  corresponding  efforts,  I 
shall  Live  accomplished  my  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  little  labor  I 
have  besvowed  upon  this  Report  will  not  have  been  expended  in  vain. 

^The  Peninstildr  ani  Independent  Med,  Jcnirnal,^ 


On  the  Constitutional  Effects  produced  hy  Substances  introduced  into 
the  Urethra.  By  I.  L.  Crawcour,  M.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Chenu 
istry  and  Medical  Jurispurdence,  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  I  noticed  that  when  bougies,  tipped  with  aa 
ointment  containing  morphine^  were  introduced  into  the  urethra,  rapid  and 
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intense  narcotism  was  produced;  and  so  intense  and  constant  is  the  phe- 
nomenon^ and  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sedative  cm- 
ployed;  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  profession  this  remarka- 
ble circumstance,  especially  as  I  can  find  no  mention  of  it  in  books,  and 
as  even  in  some,  the  absorbing  property  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  ure- 
thra and  bladder  is  denied.  In  April,  1857^  having  a  patient  afflicted 
with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  and  who  suffered  intense 
agony  whenever  an  instrument  was  passed,  I  thought  relief  might  be  ob- 
tained if,  instead  of  using  oil,  I  smeared  the  instrument  with  morphine 
cerate.  Accordingly  I  prepared  an  ointment  containing  twenty  grains  of 
morpbine  in  every  drachm  of  spermaceti  ointment,  and  as  the  inflamma- 
tion was  confined  to  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the  canal, 
I  smeared  the  last  three  inches  of  the  instrument  (a  silver  sound)  only, 
with  ointment,  passed  it  and  allowed  it  to  remain  about  five  minutes. — 
The  patient  complained  of  feeling  very  sleepy,  and  the  next  day  stated 
that  ho  had  hardly  been  able  to  walk  home,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
there,  fell'into  a  profound  slumber.  Thinking  this  was  simply  a  coinci- 
dence, I  again  applied  the  ointment  in  the  same  manner  and  a  similar  re- 
sult ensued.  Desirous  of  testing  whether  this  was  not  an  idiosyncrasy 
on  the  part  of  my  patient,  I  passed  a  bougie,  prepared  in  a  similar  ma- 
nor, on  myself,  and  to  my  surprise  it  had  not  been  in  my  urethra  three 
minutes  before  all  the  symptoms  ordinarily  produced  by  opium  develop- 
ed themselves. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May  another  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
testing  this  singular  property  of  the  urethral  membrane  in  a  most  strik- 
ing manner,  on  a  patient  whom  I  will  call  A.  I  passed  a  bougie  tipped 
with  morphine  ointment,  consisting  of  a  drachm  of  morphine  to  an  equal 
quantity  of  cerate,  and  immediately  after  passed  another  smeared  with  an 
ointment  consisting  of  ten  grains  of  atropine  to  the  drachm  of  cerate. — 
The  patient  almost  immediately,  that  is  in  less  than  a  minute,  became  in- 
capable of  locomotion.  I  left  him  asleep  in  my  office  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  on  returning  at  two  I  found  him  still  asleep  and  vomiting  had  taken 
place.  It  was  not  until  four  o'clock  that  he  was  capable  of  walking 
home,  and'then  he  staggered  like  a  drunken  man,  and  complained  of  a 
numb  sensation  over  the  whole  body.  Two  days  after,  he  called  on  me 
and  said  that  as  he  went  home  he  heard  many  persons  say  he  was  drunk, 
but  was  unable  to  speak — was  unable  to  answer  any  question  when  ho 
reached  his  boarding-house ;  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  went  to  bed  and 
did  not  awake  until  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day.  He  says  he  still  feels 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug 
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A  few  days  after  t\m,  another  patient  presented  himself — a  strong,  ro- 
bust healthy  man,  with  a  remarkable  muscular  development.  I  passed  a 
catheter  tipped  with  a  minute  quantity  of  the  atropine  ointment,  certain- 
ly not  as  much  would  be  equal  in  size  to  a  pin  head ;  the  instrument  re- 
mained in  about  five  minutes  ;  absorption  was  very  rapid;  even  while  it 
was  in,  I  noticed  that  the  pupils  dilated  and  the  voice  became  husky  ;  in 
ten  minutes,  when  about  leaving  my  office,  he  complained  of  feeling 
drunk  and  numb,  and  walked  with  staggering  gait.  He  called  on  me  the 
next  day  and  said  that  when  he  got  home  he  felt  psrfectly  drunk,  was 
unable  to  sleep,  had  constant  confusion^  sense  of  giddiness,  inability  to 
speak,  his  throat  felt  dry  and  parched,  was  unable  to  see.  This  morning 
he  feels  perfectly  recovered. 

On  the  28th  of  May  I  passed  a  silver  sound  on  Mr.  H.,  tipped  with 
the  morphine  cerate.  Drowsiness  was  produced  in  five  minutes.  He  cal- 
led on  me  the  next  morning,  at  half-past  nine,  to  evacuate  his  bladder — 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  havicg  occurred  and  retention  since  half-past 
three  of  the  previous  day,  the  period  when  the  instrument  was  passed. 

During  the  past  winter  one  of  our  students,  who  suffered  from  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra,  came  to  me  for  relief.  As  he  was  a  very  intelligent 
young  man  I  considered  this  a  very  fair  case  for  experiment,  and  having 
explained  to  him  the  nature  of  what  I  was  about  to  do,  obtained  bis  con- 
sent to  pass  a  bougie  tipped  with  atropine,  with  the  promise  that  he  would 
analyze  his  sensations  and  furnish  me  with  a  written  account  of  what  he 
experienced.  I  append  in  his  own  words  the  result  of  the  experiment : 
"On  arising  from  the  couoh  on  which  I  was  resting  I  experienced  a  sen- 
sation of  giddiness  in  the  head,  with  impaired  vision,  which  passed  off  in  a 
few  minutes.  These  symptoms  were  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pil. After  walking  a  short  distance  these  sensations  returned  and  my 
gate  became  very  unsteady  Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  now  oc- 
curred, the  secretion  of  saliva  became  almost  entirely  suspended,  so  much 
so,  that  the  u.sc  of  tobacco  would  not  reproduce  it.  These  phenomena 
were  followed  by  an  intense  desire  to  urinate  with  inability  to  do  so.  In 
this  condition  I  remained  six  or  eight  hours,  when  I  succeeded  in  getUng 
to  sleep.  On  awaking  the  following  morning  these  effects  had  very  near- 
ly subsided,  a  little  dryness  of  the  fauces  being  all  that  remained,  and 
this  gradually  passed  off  durimg  the  day."  Such  were  the  sensations  pro- 
duced on  this  gentleman  by  an  almost  infinitessimal  quantity  of  the 
alkaloid  applied  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  and  the  phenomena 
commenced  in  five  minutes. 

Since  this  I  have  employed  bougies  smeared  with  morphine  and  atropine 
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oiDtment  in  at  least  fifty  cases^  and  in  every  instance  the  result  has  been 
the  same ;  but  as  I  was  desirous  that  this  singular  phenomenon  should  be 
witnessed  by  some  of  the  profession,  I  obtained  permission  from  Dr. 
Choppin  to  pass  a  boagie,  similarly  prepared,  on  a  patient  in  his  ward, 
in  the  Charity  Hospital.  The  patient  was  a  man  not  suffering  from  any 
disease  of  the  urethra,  and  I  passed  a  No.  7  silver  sound,  smeared  at  its 
extremity  with  atropine  ointment,  into  his  urethra,  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Choppin.  Within  three  minutes  from  its  introduction,  as  witnessed 
by  Dr.  Choppin  and  several  students,  the  pupils  dilated  completely ;  in 
five  mioutes  the  phantasmal  delirium,  so  characteristic  of  belladonna, 
was  developed  to  such  an  intense  degree  as  to  necessitate  mechanical  re- 
traint.  All  these  effects  were  produced  by  a  quantity  of  atropine  so 
minute  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable.  The  strength  of  the  oint- 
men  was  ten  grains  to  the  drachm  ;  the  quantity  smeared  on  the  bougie 
did  not  weigh  half  a  grain,  equaling  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  atropine. 
On  witbdrawiog  the  instrument,  apparently  the  wholo  of  the  ointment 
was  adhereing  to  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  not  the  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of 
ointment  had  been  removed  or  absorbed.  This  would  reduce  the  quantity 
of  atropine  to  an  almost  infinitessimal  quantity,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  certainly  less  than  the  three-hundredth  of  a  grain 
entered  the  system.  But  allowing  even  that  the  whole  quantity  absorb- 
ed, it  would  still  be  inexplicable  how  absorption  should  be  so  rapid  and 
the  effects  protlueed  so  powerful.  The  usual  dose  of  atropine  is  about 
the  twentieth  of  a  grain,  of  morphine  from  the  sixth  to  one  grain;  yet 
in  no  instances,  administered  either  by  the  stomach  or  endermically, 
would  their  effects  be  comparable  to  those  I  have  seen  and  just  describ- 
ed, as  when  applied  to  the  urethral  mucous  membrane. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  I  have  observed,  viz. :  that  this 
absorbing  power  is  not  common  to  the  whole  urinary  tract.  The  bladder 
and  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  seem  incapable  of  absorbing.  I 
have  injected  three  drachms  of  Battley^s  sedative  into  the  bladder  and 
allowed  it  to  remain  there,  without  perceiving  the  slightest  general 
influence.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  pass  a  prepared  bougie  only  four  or 
five  inches  into  the  urethra,  we  shall  not  perceive  any  narcotic  influence 
however  loSg  it  may  remain  there;  pass  it  an  inch  or  inch  and  half 
further,  and  ripid  narcotism  ensues.  It  seems  as  if  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  urethra  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder  were  the  only  portions  possessed 
of  this  absorbent  property,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  canal  was  inert  In 
order  to  test  this,  I  injected  into  my  own  urethra  a  saturated  solution  of 
morphine,  and  held  it  for  some  ten  minutes — of  course  it  could  notpeue- 
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trate  beyond  the  membranous  portion — not  the  slightest  narcotio  effect 
was  produced.  The  next  day  I  passed  also,  upon  myself,  a  bougie,  smeared 
at  its  distal  extremity  with  morpbioo,  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  in 
three  minutes  absorption  took  place,  accompanied  by  all  the  effects  of  a 
full  dose  of  opium.  If  we  take  a  bougie  with  its  last  two  inches  ouly, 
smeared  with  morphine,  and  pass  it  rapidly  into  the  bladder,  allowing  its 
extremity  to  rest  aginst  its  walls,  but  its  coated  portion  being  beyond 
the  prostate  and  neck,  no  absorption  takes  place,  however  long  it  may 
remain  there ;  withdraw  it  two  inches,  and  now  allow  the  morphine  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  neck,  absorption  again  rapidly  ensues.  These  circum- 
stances, therefore,  conclusively  point  to  the  fact,  that  this  elective  powo* 
resides  only  in  a  small  portion  of  the  urinary  membrane — a  portioa 
bounded  by  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder— there  is  a  possibili- 
ty that  the  trigone  may  have  some  absorbing  power,  although  this  is 
doubtful. 

With  regard  to  the  rationalo  of  this  curious  phenomenon,  I  am  at  a 
loss — it  is  true  that  the  part  where  I  have  located  absorption,  is  the  one 
most  richly  endowed  with  nerves  and  blood  vessels— the  hypogastric  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic  ramifying  over  the  prostatic  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Here  they  are  very  numerous  end  of  a  large  size,  and  accor- 
ding to  Valentin  and  Muller,  have  ganglionic  swelling  on  various  points. 
We  have  also  a  large  congeries  of  blood  vessels  at  this  point,  but  the  ab. 
sorption  and  intensity  of  effects  are  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  we 
observe  when  sedative  are  applied  to  other  organs,  that  I  cannot  hazard 
a  theory.  I  have  simply  stated  the  facts  as  I  have  observed  them,  and 
shall  leave  it  to  others  to  frame  a  hypothesis  to  account  for  then.  I 
would  suggest  that  this  property,  which  I  have  indicated  mignt  be  found 
useful  in  certain  cases  of  mania  and  dilirium  tremens,  where  we  wish  to 
get  patient  under  the  infiaenQ,e  of  a  narcotio,  and  where  they  i^fose  to 
swallow.  In  these  cases  we  can  always  pass  a  bougie  smeared  with  atr- 
pine  or  morphine  into  the  urethra,  and  I  am  convinced  that  speedy  and 
full  narcotism  would  be  the  result. — N.  O.  Med.  News  and  HospUa 
Gazette. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


American  Medical  Association. 

We  had  tbe  pleasure  of  attending  the  late  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  Washington  City,  and  while 
our  feelings  would  prompt  us  to  go  into  very  considerable  de- 
tail, we  must  content  ourselves  for  the  present  (in  consequence 
of  pressing  engagements,)  with  a  bare  reference  to  the  many 
interesting  features  of  the  late  meeting. 

Upon  the  Physicians  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed,  for  the  elegant  and  profuse  hospi- 
tality extended  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  Besides 
the  magnificent  entertainments  in  Washington  City — ^the  ex- 
cursion to  Mount  Yemon,  and  the  unique  and  delightful  din- 
ner at  the  Pavilion,  (upon  the  Potomac,)— afforded  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  elevated,  refined  and  generous 
character  of  the  profession,  whose  hospitality  seemed  to  know 
no  bounds.  To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Senators 
Douglas  and  Toombs,  and  perhaps  others,  is  also  due  praise, 
for  their  attention  to  members  of  the  Association. 

The  number  of  delegates  in  attendance  was  very  large,  (over 
400i)  among  whom  were  found  many  of  the  most  prominent 
m^cal  men  in  the  United  States. 

We  think  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  transactions  will 
be  unusually  interesting  and  valuable ;  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
papers  presented,  are  concerned ;  for  the  discussions  in  the 
Association  we  can  not  say  so  much ;  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
of  the  body  was  consumed  in  an  utterly  fruitless  way,  but 
even  doctors  are  sometimes  fond  of  speech-making,  and,  tak- 
ing the  locality  into  consideration,  they  ought,  perhaps,  in  this 
instance  to  be  excused. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  q^orts  before  the  body,  was 
thit  of  the  Special  Committee  db^  Medical  Educatior^  by  the 
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Chairman,  Dr.  J.  R.  Wood,  of  New  York  city.  This  report, 
we  propose  to  discuss  in  the  next  number  of  this  Journal,  at 
least,  certain  features,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing, bear  the  impress  of  the  fixed  purpose,  upon  the  part  of  cer- 
tain cliques,  to  control  the  Association,  and  make  it  the  in- 
strument of  destruction  to  certain  troublesome  competitors. 

The  whole  movement  resulting  in  the  present  excitement 
upon  this  subject,  we  profess  to  understand,  and  at  the  proper 
time  shall  most  unquestionably  hold  up  to  the  indignation  of 
the  profession,  who  have  no  part  or  lot,  no  word  or  interest  in 
the  contemptible  and  selfish  juggling  and  trickery,  which  cer- 
tain parties  have  introduced  into  the  workings  of  this  highly 
honorable  and  useful  body.  Our  firm  conviction  is,  in  refer- 
once  to  this,  the  most  national  meeting  of  the  Association  ever 
held,  that  the  mass  of  the  body  had  no  inclination  to  consider 
the  subject  of  medical  education,  which  can  never  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Association,  and  which  has  only  proved  a  source 
of  annoyance  heretofore.  In  conclusion,  we  have  to  say  that 
if  the  American  Medical  Association  is  to  be  converted  into 
a  "  Covrt  tor  the  correction  of  Errors,"  embracing  within  its 
grasp  this  vast  Union,  it  will  soon  be  numbered  among  the 
things  that  were. 


Atlanta  Medical  College. 

To  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College,  we  would  remark,  that  its  prospects  were 
never  so  flattering,  either  in  the  number  or  character  of  the 
class,  the  size  of  which  will  very  considerably  exceed  that  of 
last  year ;  to  the  full  extent  we  are  confident  of  the  regular 
annual  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  heretofore 
attended  this  Institution. 

This  regular  and  decided  advance  would  be  gratifying  und^ 
any  circumstances,  but  it  is  especially  so,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  has  just  been  passing  through  the  recent  terrible  fi- 
nancial crisis,  from  which  indeed,  it  has  not  yet  recovered; 
and  when  the  medical  schools,  almost  without  an  exc^ytion, 
are  showing  diminished  numbers. 
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Bibliographical. 

We  have  received  from  the  Publiehers,  Messrs.  Blanchard 
k  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  "Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary,*' 
revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  which  is  so  well  known  as  a 
Standard  AtUhority  in  Medical  Lexicography,  that  we  feel  it  to 
be  useless  to  say  more  than  it  can  be  purchased  in  this  city, 
from  Messrs.  J.  J.  Richards  &  Co.,  through  whose  hands  it 
has  reached  us. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  same  publishers,  through 
the  same  hands,  ^^  A  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis,"  being  an 
analysis  of  the  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Disease ;  by  A.  W. 
Barclay,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
&c 

We  would  desire  to  commend  this  work  to  the  attention  of 
all  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  this  all-im- 
portant part  of  the  Science  of  Medicine. 

There  are  few  physicians,  even  of  great  and  discriminating 
experience,  who  will  not  acknowledge  their  deficiency  in  that 
knowledge  which  this  book  is  designed  to  convey;  and  to 
those  who  are  just  entering  the  profession,  there  are  few  books 
which  can  be  of  more  value  than  one  which  will  guide  them 
correctly  in  the  systematic  investigation  of  the  character  of 
disease — ^upon  the  correct  understanding  of  which  their  whole 
success  must,  of  course,  depend. 

It  is  then  to  the  student  especially,  that  we  would  com- 
mend this  work  as  a  valuable  aid  in  establishing  in  his  mind, 
the  correct  principles  upon  which  Diagnosis  should  be  based. 

'We  are  also  indebted  to  the  same  source,  for  "  The  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  ObstetricSy*  by  Henry  Miller,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetric  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Louisville, 
which  we  are  not  now  prepared  to  review,  as  we  believe  it  de- 
serves. From  some  little  examination  we  have  been  able  to 
give  the  work,  our  interest  has  been  sufficiently  excited  to  de- 
rire  to  give  it  a  careful  reading,  which  it  has  not  been  in  our 
power  to  do.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  notice  it  more  fully  upon 
tome  future  occasion. 

We  would  desire  also,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profca^iou 
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to  a  new  edition  of  the  "Elements  of  Inorganic  Ohemistfy," 
including  the  applications  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts,  by  Thos. 
Graham,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  k  E.,  late  Professor  of  Chemiatiy,  in 
University  College,  London.  Edited  by  Henry  Watts,  B.  A., 
F.  C.  S.,  and  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D. 

In  this  work  is  presented  Mr.  Graham's  Inorganic  Chemist- 
ry complete — ^the  first  portion,  up  to  page  430,  having  been 
edited  by  Dr.  Bridges,  in  1852;  the  remainder  being  repro- 
duced without  alteration,  from  the  English  Edition,  issued  a 
few  months  since,  under  the  supervision  of  the  author,  by  Mr. 
Watts,  whose  elaborate  Supplement  will  be  found  to  bring  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  first  portion,  on  a  level  with  the  most 
advanced  condition  of  the  science.    Blanchard  &;  Lea,  Phila. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  "  Prindides 
of  Physiology,"  designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  academies, 
colleges,  and  the  general  reader,  comprising  a  &miliar  expla- 
nation of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Organs  of  Man ; 
illustrated  by  comparative  references  to  those  of  the  inferior 
animals ;  also,  an  Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Health.  As 
an  Elementary  Treatise,  and  as  one  designed  for  popular  use, 
from  a  slight  examination  we  think  it  valuable,  and,  indeed, 
think  it  probable  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  class.  It  has  been 
received  from,  and  may  be  obtained  of,  Messrs.  Samuel  S.  k 
W.  Wood,  389  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


American  Medical  Asiodation — Eleventh  AnnucU  Meeting. 

First  Day — The  Association  met  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Santk- 
Bonian  Institution,  and  was  called  to  order  at  a  quarter  past  11  o'oloeki^ 
A.  M.,  by  Dr.  Condie,  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  Chair  was  taken  bjthe 
President,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Vice-PreBideQts 
Breckinridge,  of  Eentuokj,  Reese,  of  New  York,  and  Campbell,  ^ 
Georgia,  were  also  on  the  platform ;  and  at  their  tables  were  the  < 
Secretaries,  Dxb.  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  and  Semmes,  of  WailiiBglfo. 
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Be7.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D,,  at  the  invitation  of  the  President, 
oSared  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  prayer,  invoking  the  bleaaings  of 
Almighty  Qoi  upon  the  Conyention. 

Br.  Harvey  Lindaley,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
then  delivered  an  address  of  welcome. 

The  Seeretary  then  called  the  roll  by  States,  as  it  had  been  made  out 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  and  the  following  number  of 
del^;ate8  responded :         • 

Maine  2,  New  Hampshire  8,  Connecticut  18,  Vermont  1,  Massachusetts 
40|  Rhode  IsUnd  5,  New  York  73,  New  Jersey  25,  Pennsylvania  66,  Dela- 
ware 4,  Maryland  24,  District  of  Columbia  25,  Virginia  8,North  Carolina 
8,  South  Carolina  10,  Georgia  12,  Alabama  1,  Kentucky  9,  Tennessee  7^ 
Indiana  6,  Illinois  12,  Michigan  8,  Iowa  3,  Missouri  4,  Ohio  14,  Califor- 
nia 1,  American  Medical  Society  of  Paris  I,  U.  S.  Navy  2. 

Dr.  Lindsley,  chairmnn  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements^  reported 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  hold  but  one  business  session  each  day,  from 
9  A.  M.,  until  3  P.  M.  He  also  announced  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  happy  to  receive,  with  those  members  of  the 
Assooiation  who  might  call  at  the  Executive  Mansion  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  such  ladies  as  may  accompany  them. 

On  motion,  the  Association  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Snyder  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  a  nominating  committee  of  one  from 
each  State  represented,  should  be  raised,  the  delegation  of  each  State 
selecting  its  representative  therein.  A  brief  discussion  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  permitting  the  Army  and  Navy  delegations  to  appoint  separate 
members  of  the  committee  was  decided  by  the  President  in  favor  of  their 
having  the  privilege,  and  the  decision  was  sustained  by  the  Associatioo. 

There  was  then  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  the  different 
ddegations  assembled  in  various  parts  of  the  lecture-room  to  choose  their 
representatives  in  the  committee.  After  the  meeting  was  again  called 
to  order,  the  Secretary  read  the  list  as  follows  : 

Cammitiee  of  Nomination. — Job  Holmes,  of  Maine ;  Geo.  H.  Hub- 
bard, New  Hampshire ;  P.  Pineo,  Vermont ;  Ebenezer  Alden,  Massach- 
uaetts;  Ashbel  Woodward,  Connecticut;  J.  Mauran,  Rhode  Island;  H^ 
D.  Bnlkley,  New  York;  J.  P.  Colman,  New  Jersey ;  Isaac  Hays,  Penn- 
qrlvftnia;  H.  F.  Askew,  Delaware  ;  P.  Smith,  Maryland  ;  Noble  Toung, 
District  of  Columbia ;  A.  S.  Payne,  Virginia ;  W.  H.  McKee,  North 
Oaiotina ;  Wm.  T.  Wragg,  South  Carolina  ;  Joseph  P.  Logan,  (Jeorgia  ; 
J.  T.  Bargraves,  Alabama ;  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  Kentucky;  J.  Berrien 
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Lindsleyi  Tennessee ;  Wm.  M.  McPheeters,  Missouri  ;  George  Menden- 
hall,  Ohio  ;  Calvin  West,  Indiana;  A.  H.  Luoe^  IHinois;  Zina  Pitcher^ 
Michigan  \  Thomas  0.  Edwards,  Iowa ;  0.  Haryej;  California,  and  Cko. 
Cljmer,  United  States  Navy. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Bohrer,  of  D.  C,  Flint,  of  New  York,  and  Hargravea, 
of  Alabama,  were  appointed  by  the  President  a  Committee  on  Special 
Essays. 

Dr.  David  M.  Reese,  of  New  York,  presented  and  read  a  written  apol- 
ogy for  having  recommended  for  a  position  in  Blockley  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, Dr.  McClintock,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Association 
for  a  violation  of  the  ethics  and  the  etiquette  of  the  profession,  by  pub- 
lishing a  work  on  '<  domestic  medicine,''  &c. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Condie,  of  Philadelphia,  the  apology  was  accepted, 
and  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes. 

Dr.  Bryan,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  also  recommended  Dr.  McClin- 
tock, made  a  verbal  adoption  of  Dr.  Kecse's  apology,  the  reception  of 
which  was  warmly  debated.  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox,  of  Maryland,  opposed,  and 
Dr.  Condie  advocated  the  reception.  Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  of  Michigan, 
moved  the  previous  question  on  a  motion  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  com. 
mittee,  which  was  lost.     The  apology  of  Dr.  Bryan  was  then  accepted. 

The  President  then  delivered,  in  a  clear  voice,  and  with  a  pleasing  ora- 
torical effect,  his  Annual  Address. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  the  President 
for  his  able  and  instructive  address,  a  copy  of  which  was  solicited  for  puV 
lication. 

Dr.  Grafton  Tyler,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Prize  Essays,  report^^d  that  the  essays  received  were  three  in  number, 
each  of  which  had  been  examined  with  great  care ;  considering,  first,  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  each  essay,  and  then  their  merits  in  relation  to  each 
other.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  *' An  Essay  on  the  Clinical  Study 
of  the  Heart  Sounds,  in  Health  and  Disease,'^  bearing  the  motto:  ^^Clin- 
tea  dtnice  Demonztrandum.^'  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  "  An 
Essay  on  Vision  and  some  of  the  Anomalies  as  rendered  by  the  OpihaU 
moscope,"  bearing  the  motto  :  "  Dux  hominum  medicus  est.'^ 

Dr.  Tyler  then  proceeded  to  open  the  sealed  envelopes  bearing  the 
above  named  mottoes,  and  containing  the  names  of  the  writers  of  the 
Essays.  The  first  was  written  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.  • 
and  the  second  by  Dr.  Montrose  A.  Pallen,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Thia  ii 
the  second  time  Dr.  Flint  has  won  this  distinguished  honor,  and  the  third 
time  that  it  has  been  awarded  to  Buffalo  since  the  Associadon  waa  or- 
ganized, eleven  years  ago. 
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On  motion^  the  report  of  tho  Committee  was  accepted  and  adopted. 
Drs.  Flint  and  Fallen  were  then  invited  to  give  resumes  of  their  essays, 
which  they  did. 

Dr.  Lindsley,  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  then  presented  an 
invitation  from  Dr.  Nichols  to  visit  the  Insane  Asylum,  and  another  from 
Rev.  Mr.  McGuire,  to  visit  Georgetown  College. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  these  invitations  were  ac- 
cepted, and  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  returned  therefor. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  the  Hon.  Doctors  Fitch,  of  Indiana,  Chaf- 
fee, of  Massachusetts,  Clawson  and  Rohbins,  of  Now  Jersey,  and  Shaw 
of  North  Carolina,  membera  of  Congress,  and  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  ex-com- 
missioner to  China,  were  elected  '^members  by  invitation,"  and  requested 
to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  Assistant  Surgeon  Frederick  A.  Rose,  of  the  British  Na^ 
vy,  who  so  nobly  volunteered  his  services  on  board  the  United  States  ship 
Sosquehanna,  at  Port  Royal,  and  who  came  in  her  to  New  York,  devoting 
himself  to  the  sick  crew,  was  unanimously  elected  a  ''member  by  invita- 
tion," and  invited  to  take  a  seat  en  the  platform.  It  was  announced  that 
Dr.  Rose  had  left  the  city. 

Dr  Francis  G.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Publication,  made  his  report,  showing  the  expense  of  publishing  the  an- 
nual volume. 

Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  his  annual  report  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of  $806.  Accom- 
panying the  Treasurer's  report  was  a  resolution  providing  that  the '  back 
volumes  on  hand,  when  over  two  years  old,  shall  be  sold  at  two  dollars  a 
volume,  and  that  vols.  V,  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  of  which  there  are  a  sur- 
plus, be  sold  at  $5  a  set  to  any  member. 

The  special  committee  on  Medical  Education,  of  which  Dr.  G.  W, 
Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  is  chairman,  were  called  upon  to  report.  There 
was  no  response,  and,  on  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Literature, 
asked  leave  to  defer  his  report  until  Wednesday,  at  10  o'clock,  which  was 
granted. 

A  report  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations ;  which  was 
accepted ;  and  the  Association  then  elected  the  following  Officers  : 

President,  Dr.  Harvey  Lindsley,  of  Washington  City.  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Drs.  W.  L.  Sutton,  of  Kentucky ;  Thos.  0.  Edwards,  of  Iowa  ; 
Josiah  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  W.  C.  Warren,  of  North  Oaro- 
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Iina.      Secretary,  Dr.  A.  J.  Semmes,  of  Washington  Oity.      TrQMVWr, 
Caspar  Wistar/of  Philadelphia. 

On  motioD,  Drs.  Flint,  of  New  York.  Gross,  of  Pennsjlyania,  aqd 
Gibbes,  of  South  Carolina,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  condact  the 
President  elect  to  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Lindslej,  having  been  introduced  to  the  Association  by  the  retir* 
ing  President,  Dr.  Eve,  made  a  few  pertinent  remarks  acknowledging  the 
honor  as  the  highest  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  reoeivOi  and  tlie. 
highest  that  any  medical  man  in  America  can  receive.  Unaccustomed 
to  preside  over  so  large  a  body,  and  having  had  but  little  practice  in  pie* 
siding  over  smaller  assemblages,  he  must  throw  himself  upon  the  forbear* 
ance  of  the  association,  and  look  to  the  members  for  support  in  the  dia- 
charge  of  his  official  duties. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  the  retiiing  - 
officers  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  they  have  disdurgied 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

On  motion,  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  Association  present  were  invited 
to  take  seats  on  the  platform. 

The  committee  on  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemics  was  called  by 
States.  A  paper  from  the  member  from  Maine  stated  that  he  will  report 
next  year.  There  was  no  response  from  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Smith,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, read  an  able  report  on  New  Jersey,  and  the  Association  then  ad* 
joumed  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Second  Day — The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Dr.  Harvey  Lindsley,  and  the  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  first 
day's  proceedings,  which  were  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Delafidd,  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  association,  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  on 
the  platform. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Atkinson,  of  Virginia,  an  amendment  to  the  consti* 
tution  was  received,  providing  that  no  person  shall  be  recognised  as  » 
member,  or  admitted  as  a  delegate  at  meetings  of  the  association  who  has 
been  expelled  from  any  State  or  local  medical  association  until  relieved  by 
action  of  such  State  or  local  association. 

Dr.  Atkinson  supported  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  contending  that  the  admission  of  any  gentleman  who  has  been 
rebuked  by  any  State  or  local  association,  and  is  under  its  ban,  is  a  rebuke 
to  that  association.  He  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment,  and 
trusted  that  until  the  constitution  be  so  amended  it  shall  be  the  rule  of 
action. 
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Dr.  Bond,  of  Maryland,  asked  to  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a 
seat  read.  He  desired  information  as  to  the  ethical  qualifications  for 
ittMnbersbip. 

Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  stated  that,  as  by  the  constitution  it'was 
necessary  to  have  amendments  lie  over  one  year,  this  was  not  a  question 
fer  present  debate. 

The  President  decided  that  debate  was  not  in  order,  and  the  amend- 
sidnt  was  accordingly  laid  on  the  table  for  consideration  at  the  next  an- 
nuel meeting. 

Dr.  Boyle,  of  the  committee  of  arrangments,  proposed  the  names 
of  Doctors  Huff  and  Night,  who  were  elected  "members  by  invita- 
tion* 

Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  medi- 
Cil  literature,  made  an  able  and  interesting  report. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Bozeman,  of  Alabama,  was  elected  a  "member  by  in- 
fiteiion. 

REPORT  ON    MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  James  B.  Wood,  chairman  of  a  special  committe  on  medical 
education,  maoe  a  lengthy  report,  discussing;  1st,  primary  medical 
schools;  2d,  the  number  of  professorships  in  medical  colleges;  3d,  the 
length  and  number  of  terms  during  the  year ;  4th,  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions for  graduation;  5th,  such  other  subjects  of  a  general  character  as 
to  give  uniformity  to  our  medical  system.  Having  reviewed  these  propos- 
tions  at  length,  the  committee  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions. 

First  Primary  medical  Hhools  should  be  encouraged;  but,  as  office  in 
instruction  will  continue  to  be  sought  by  students,  practitioners  should 
either  give  them  necessary  advantages  of  demonstration,  illustrations, 
and  recitations,  or  if  not  prepared  to  do  so,  they  should  refer  them  to 
such  primary  shools,  or  medical  men,  as  will  give  them  proper  iosruction. 

Second.  The  number  of  professorships  should  not  be  less  than  seven, 
TiK. :  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Microscopy,  Physiology  and  Patholo- 
gy, Chemistry,  Surgery,  Practical  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  and  Materia 
Medica. 

Third,  There  should  be  but  one  term  annually  which  should  com- 
mence about  the  1st  of  October,  and  close  with  the  March  following, 
thus  lengthening  the  term  to  six  months.  The  commencement  of  the 
term,  in  October,  should  be  uniform  in  all  the  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  During  the  session  thei  r  should  never  be  more  than  four  lee. 
tores  given  daily. 
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Fourth.     The  qualificatioDs  for  graduation,  in  addition  to  Uiose  now 
required  bj  the  schools,  should  be  a  liberal  primary  education,  and  atten- 
dance upon  a  course  of  clinical  instruction  in  a  regularly-organixed  ho«- 
•pital. 

In  order  to  give  our  medical  colleges  an  opportunity  to  consider  tlie 
recommendations  here  advanced,  and  that  this  body  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  their  wisdom  and  their  mature  views,  before  any  definite  action  is 
ti^en  upon  them,  your  committee  submit  to  the  association  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Ruolved,  That  the  several  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States  be 
requested   to  send   delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held   at  on 

the  day  of  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  uniform  system  of 

medical  educaiton. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  report  of  the  special  committee  on  medical 
education  be  referred  to  such  convention  for  its  coDside];^tion. 

Resolvedy  That  said  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  colleges 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  submit  to  the  meeting  of  this  as- 
sociation in  May  1859,  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
publication,  the  accompanying  resolution  be  laid  on  th#table. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  the  place 
of  meeting  in  1859,  and  nominated  Dr.  S.  M.  Bemis,  of  that  city.  a3 
second  Secretary.     They  also  nominated  the  standing  committees. 

Committee  on  Publication — Dr.  F.  Gurney  Smith,  Pa.,  Chaiiman  ; 
Drs.  Caspar  Wistar,  Pa.,  A.  J.  Semmes,  D.  C,  S.  M.  Bemis,  Ky.,  S.  L. 
Hollingsworth,  Pa.,  S.  Lewis,  Pa.,  H.  F.  Askew,  Del. 

Committee  on  Medical  Literature — Dr.  John  Watson,  N.  Y.,  chair- 
man; Drs.  L.  A.  Smith,  N.  J.,  C.  G.  Comegys  Ohio,  R.  W.  Gibbs,  S.  C, 
W.  M.  MoPheeters,  Mo. 

Committee  on  Prize  Euays — Dr.  J.  B.  Flint,  Ky.,  chairman ;  Drs.  M 
Goldsmith.  N.  J.,  H.  Miller,  Ky.,  Calvin  West  Ind. 

Committee  on  Medical  Education^ J)t,  G.  W.  Norris,  Pa.,  chw- 
man ;  Drs.  A.  H.  Luse,  111.,  E.  Henderson,  S.  C,  G.  R.  Grant,  Tenn.,  T. 
S.  Powell,  Ga. 

Committee  of  Arrangments — R.  J.  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  chairman; 
Drs.  G.  W.  Ronald,  B.  M.  Wible,  D.  W.  Goodall,  D.  D.  Thompson,  N. 
B.  Marihall,  G.  W.  Burglass,  R.  C.  Hewett  and  A.  B.  Cook,  all  of 
Kentucky. 

The  report  was  accepted,  the  nominations  were  confirmed,  and  the  com. 
mittee  received  permission  to  sit  again. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Hamiltion,  of  Baffalo,  the  resolations  attached  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  medical  education  were  taken  from 
the  table. 

Dr.  Watflon  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  re- 
solutions and  report  to-morrow  morning. 

Dr.  Bond  thought  that  the  subject  had  already  been  sufficiently  dis- 
ooflsed.  It  had  been  brought  up  year  after  year,  occupying  much  of  the 
time  of  the  association,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  receive  immediate 
oonsideration. 

Dr.  Davis,  of  Illinois,  wished,  to  have  the  subject  made  a  special  or- 
der for  some  time  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  convention. 

Dr.  Rogera,  of  New  York,  wished  to  have  the  report  printed,  that  all 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  and  the  propositions  which 
it  embodies. 

Dr.  Wood  defended  his  report  as  a  conservative  report,  just  alike  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  laymen.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  good  could 
arise  from  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject.  None  has  arisen  in  years 
past — ^none  could  arise  now.  It  was  a  bill  of  conciliation  and  of  adjust- 
ment. Laymen  of  the  profession  merited  censure  for  sending  men  to 
college  not  qualified  for  the  profession,  and  colleges  merited  censure  for 
sending  men  out  not  qualified  to  practice  the  healing  art.  He  approved 
of  the  motion  of  Dr.  Watson,  that  the  report  be  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  delegates  from  colleges. 

A  debate  on  a  call  for  the  previous  question  on  Watson's  resolution 
then  ensued,  in  which  several  gentlemen  joined,  each  one  apparently  hav- 
ing a  different  idea  of  "  parliamentary  law,"  and  neither  of  them  display- 
ing a  very  con*ect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  was  remarked  by  an  old 
member  of  the  association  that  ^'parliamentary  discussion  must  be  a  local 
epidemic" 

Tho  report  was  finally  referred  to  a  select  committee,  to  be  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  delegation  representing  a  medical  college  or 
flohool. 

On  motion,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  late  secretary.  Dr.  Foster  and 
bis  succesor.  Dr.  Bemis,  took  his  seat. 

Dr.  Hamm,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  reconsidering  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Condie,  accepting  the  apol- 
ogy tendered  by  Dr.  Bryan.  The  vote  upon  suspending  the  rules  stood 
— ayes  111,  noes  82.  The  President  ruled  that  a  two-thirds  vote  was 
necessary,  and  decided  the  question  as  lost. 

An  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  and  the  decision 
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was  not  sustaiDed.  A  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the  resolotion  acaqpdng 
the  apology  of  Dr.  Bryan  was  reconsidered  by  a  vote  of — jetir  148| 
nays  70. 

An  attempt  was  then  mido  to  connect  the  resolution  with  diat  aeoep- 
ting  the  apology  of  Dr.  Eeese,  but  it  was  decided  that  it  wonld  firsts  be 
necessary  to  dispose  of  the  resolntion  reconsidered,  and  it  was  laid  OD 
the  table. 

A  member  from  New  Jersey  hoped  that  the  McClintock  case  would  b« 
brought  fairly  and  squarely  before  the  association,  and  that  geetlem^i 
would  be  made  to  ''face  the  music."  It  was  useless  to  doak  it^  or  at- 
tempt to  dodge  the  responsibility. 

Dr.  Beck^  of  Indiana,  moved  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
whole  subject. 

Other  gentlemen  rose  to  speak,  but  the  President  decided  that  a  mo- 
tion to  postpone  was  not  debatable. 

Dr.  Jewell  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  and  protested  against  being  ''gag'- 
ged."  [The  President  bore  reversed  his  decision.]  Dr.  Jewell  sM 
that  the  action  of  the  day  previous  was  regretted,  and  that  gentlemvii 
had  acted  hastily.  Many,  who  voted  at  first  sight  to  accept  the  i^I- 
ogies,  now  regretted  having  done  so. 

Dr.  Hamm,  of  Philadelphia,  explained  the  action  of  the  Philadelpliia 
County  Medical  Society,  and  began  to  read  a  remonstrance  from  it,  whkA 
he  desired  to  incorporate  into  his  speech. 

Dr.  Biddle  objected  to  the  reading  of  this  remonstrance,  as  a  violation 
of  plighted  faith. 

It  was  here  moved  and  decided  that  the  association  go  into  ''  eom- 
mittee  of  the  whole,' \  and  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Ohio  was  called  to  Ute 
chair 

A  member  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  rules  of  order  except  what  the 
chair  would  prescribe. 

The  Chair.     "I  will  prescribe  enough." 

Another  member  inquired  if  it  would  be  proper  to  discuss  the  reaaon- 
stance  ?  The  Chair,  "  A  gentleman  who  has  the  floor  can  discuss  any- 
thing on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  remonstrance  was  then  read.  It  was  a  long  document,  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  recommendation  by  Dr.  Reese  of  Dr.  MeClintodc 
for  a  position  in  Blockley  Hospital,  after  the  last-named  gentleman  had 
been  guilty  of  selling  quack  nostrums,  and  had  thus  committed  an  oS^om- 
against  the  ethics  of  the  profession. 

Dr.  Humphries,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  each  member  of  the.  oom- 
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mittee  of  the  whole  be  restricted  to  five  minutes,  allowing  Dr.  Reese 
whatever  time  he  wished  to  defend  himself  in. 

Br.  Phelps  showed  that  a  ten-minutes  rule  was  now  in  force.  Dr. 
Cox  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  make  the  time  fifteen  minutes;  which 
amendment  was  lost,  and  the  original  motion  of  Dr.  Humphries  was 
then  carried. 

Dr.  Reese  then  ascended  the  platform,  and  made  a  statement  of  his 
poiition  from  the  commencement  of  the  controversy.  He  considered  his 
apology  of  the  day  previous  a  satisfactory  one,  but  was  willing  to  make  it 
more  so  if  it  was  objected  to.  He  had  not  brought  the  subject  before 
association ;  but  had  been  given  to  understand  that  if  he  made  the  apology 
which  he  made,  the  remonstrance  would  not  be  offered.  During  hb  re' 
marks  there  was  a  demand  for  the  reading  of  the  apology;  which  was  read^ 
as  foUows: 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  American  Medical  Association: 
The  undersigned,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  having,  during  the  interval  since  our  last  annual  meeting, 
certified  to  the  professional  fitness  for  the  charge  of  the  Blockley  Hospi- 
tal, at  Philadelphia,  of  an  individual  who  had  been  expelled  fk'om  this 
body  for  a  violation  of  our  code  of  ethics,  after  consultation  with  the 
other  officers,  and  yielding  to  the  advice  of  other  personal  friends,  desires 
to  say  to  the  association  now  assembled — 

1st.  That,  in  giving  said  certificate,  he  was  prompted  solely  by  motives 
of  sympathy  and  humanity  to  a  fallen  brother,  who  had  been  a  personal 
friend  prior  to  his  offence ;  and  that  he  did  not  realize,  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  that  his  individual  act  could  be  construed  by  the 
profession  as  indicating  hostility  to  his  brethren. 

2d.  That  while  his  own  mind  is  clear  that  the  certificate  contained  on- 
ly the  truth,  and  that,  under  his  peculiar  relations  to  the  party  concerned, 
he  could  not  withhold  his  certificate,  of  medical  qualification,  consistent 
with  conscience  and  duty,  yet  he  is  ready  to  concede  that  he  had  no  alv 
straet  r^ht  to  relieve  the  party  from  the  censure  of  the  association  until 
this  body  had  restored  him  to  his  fellowship. 

8d.  That,  so  far  from  intending  any  disrespect  to  the  association  or  to 
its  act  of  discipline,  the  undersigned  had  publicly  sustained  and  defen- 
ded both.  He  therefore  disclaims  the  inference  from  his  certificate  that 
he  intended  to  recommend  to  a  high  professional  office  a  man  whom  the 
lasoeiation  had  excluded,  and  thereby  nullify  the  action  of  this  body. 

And,  finally,  with  those  statements  and  disclaimers,  the  undersigned, 
wUteretaimng  his  own  opinion  of  the  rectitude  of  his  motives,  and  of 
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his  duty,  under  the  peoaliar  circumstaDces  of  the  case,  is  neverthelese  pre- 
pared to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  hiB^friendfl, 
that  he  erred  in  doing  what  he  had  no  right  to  do^  in  view  of  his  official 
position  in  the  association^  and  is  hence  called  upon  to  offer  this  ezplma- 
tion  and  apology  to  his  brethren. 

(Signed)  DAVID  M.  KEESE. 

It  was  moved  to  refer  the  apology  and  remarks  of  Dr.  Reese  to  a  ^e' 
cial  committee  of  seveni  to  report  to-morrow  morning.  Dr.  Atlee,  of 
Lancaster,  and  other  gentlemen  urged  delay. 

Dr.  Payne,  of  Virginia,  asked  permission  to  relate  an  anecdote.  He 
was  reminded  of  two  old  Qnakers,  one  of  whom  kept  a  store,  while  the 
other  practised  law — ^both  were  members  of  a  temperance  socieiyi  and  it 
was  generally  thought  that  the  lawyer  did  not  always  keep  his  pledge. — 
One  wet,  cold  day,  a  negro  man  went  to  the  Quaker's  store,  and  the  good 
man  gave  him  a  drink  of  brandy.  This  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
temperance  society,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  offender  should  be  ae- 
yerely  reprimanded.  The  lawyer  was  selected  to  carry  out  this  sentencei 
and,  taking  the  storekeeper  into  the  woods,  he  thus  addressed  him: 
<<Jeemes,  thee  should  be  more  circumspect !" 

Dr.  Condie,  of  Philadelphia,  wished  to  say  that  he  had  offered  the  reae* 
lution  in  good  faith,  but  he  denied  that  he  had  made  propositions  to  tiie 
gentleman  from  New  York,  or  that  the  Philadelphia  committee  had. 

Dr.  Bowling  of  Tennessee,  said  that  there  was  no  question  of  veraci^. 
Gentlemen  on  either  side  were  correct.  He  had  heard  of  misunderstand- 
ing, and  of  probable  difficulty,  and  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  arrange 
it.  He  had  told  Dr.  Reese  that  if  he  made  an  apology,  the  remonstrance 
would  not  be  presented,  because  he  had  understood  gentlemen  from  Pen- 
sylvania  to  say  so.  But  he  was  now  aware  that  these  gentlemen  did  not? 
in  any  way  pledge  the  Philadelphia  county  medical  society. 

Dr.  Condie  hoped  that  a  committee  would  be  appointed  to  give  the 
^subject  a  careful  consideration. 

Dr.  Cox,  of  Maryland,  after  complimenting  Dr.  Reese  as  an  able  prac- 
titioner and  an  experienced  editor,  whose  labors  have  been  of  great  value 
to  the  profession  and  to  the  country,  said  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
statement  full  and  satisfactory.  The  offence  was  not  an  unpardonable 
one,  but  the  violation  of  that  code  of  ethics  which  is  the  life  of  the  pro- 
fession should  be  properly  atoned  for.  The  apology  was  good  enon^, 
but  it  carried  as  its  sting  the  mental  reservation  which  Dr.  Reese  peraiBts 
in  Nay,  in  his  journal,  issued  simultaneously  with  this  meeting,  and 
circulated  here,  he  says :  '^Having  done  right  in  certifying  to  the  lat>oa 
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of  our  quondam  frieud  MoCIintock;  we  resented  the  unmerited  censures  of 
our  Philadelphia  brethren/'  This  completely  stultifies  the  effect  of  the 
apology. 

Dr.  La  Eoche,  of  Philadelphia^  explained  his  action  and  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  county  society  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  Payne,  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Cox,  and  Dr.  Bond  made  some  rather  sharp 
remarks.     Dr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  that  Dr.  Reese  had  but 
to  admit  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  ask  pardon  without  any  mental  re 
scrvation. 

Dr.  Reese  said  that  he  intended  to  make  a  satisfactory  apology.  Such 
was  his  earnest  wish  and  desirC;  and  he  wished  to  frankly  state  that  he 
had  no  mental  reservation,  neither  did  he  attempt  to  conceal  anything. — 
He  made  the  statement  that  had  been  read  without  reservation  and  with- 
out evasion. 

Dr.  Condie  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction,  as  did  numerous  other  gen- 
tlemen,  several  crossing  to  where  Dr.  Reese  was  sitting  and  shaking 
bands  with  him. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  then  rose^  and  the  chairman  reported  to 
the  President  that  the  committee  had  heard  and  discussed  the  apology  of 
Dr.  Reese,  and  that  they  considered  that  it  was  '*ample,  full,  complete, 
and  satisfactory.'' 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Bryan  then  came  up,  when  it  was  suggested  that  his 
apology  should  be  in  writing,  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  make  one  as 
ample  as  was  that  of  Dr.  Reese. 

Dr.  Reese  then  drafted  an  apology,  but  several  gentlemen  insbted  that 
he  should  insert  the  word  '^regret.''  Dr.  Reese  declined;  saying  that  no 
gentleman  would  apologize  for  that  which  he  did  not  regret,  and  that  he 
would  never  be  dictated  to  by  any  gentleman,  even  if  the  prison  door 
stood  open  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  stake  at  his  left. 

Dr.  George  B.  Wood  (who  was  greeted  with  loud  applause)  stated  that 
he  had  been  with  the  side  which  has  offered  the  apology,  but  he  did  not 
consider  the  apology  complete,  without  the  insertion  of  the  word  ^'regret.'' 

Drs.  Bonner,  Clark,  of  New  Jersey,  Hard,  of  Illinois,  Parker,  of  New 
York)  and  other  gentlemen  participated  in  an  exciting  debate  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  word  **regret"  inserted. 

Dr.  Reese  added  the  following  sentence  :  ''and  regrets  that  he  has  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  his  brethren."  This  was  not  favorably  re- 
ceived. 
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At  length  he  presented  the  following : 

''The  undersigned  regrets  that  he  certified  to  the  professional  qnalifi- 
eations  for  Blocklej  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  of  an  expelled  member  of 
this  body,  and  hereby  offers  this  apology  for  his  departure  from  the  ethi- 
cal code." 

This  was  received  with  load  applause,  and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Whita, 
accepted  as  an  ample  and  satisfactory  apology. 

Dr.  Bryan  submitted  a  similar  apology,  which  waa  also  accepted,  and 
the  association  adjourned,  evidently  well  pleased  that  this  question  was  fi- 
nally disposed  of. 

Third  Day. — The  President,  Dr.  Lindsley,  called  the  asaociatictt  to 
order  at  half  past  nine  o'clock.  The  Secretary  not  having  his  nunntes  in 
readiness,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  day  previous  was  dispensed 
with. 

Dr.  Grant,  of  New  York,  asked  leave  to  present  a  complaint  against 
the  New  York  Medical  College,  but  upon  information  by  Dr.  Edwards 
that  a  committee  on  ethics  would  be  recommended  by  the  nominating 
committee,  he  withdrew  his  request. 

The  minutes  were  then  read.  Several  proposals  to  amend  them  wme 
made,  and  either  ruled  out  of  order  or  withdrawn. 

The  appointment  during  last  year  of  Dr.  Geo.  Haywood,  of  Beaton,  as 
a  delegate  to  represent  the  American  Medical  Association  in  kindrad  so- 
cieties in  £urope,  was  announced  by  Dr.  Eve. 

The  remainder  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Medical  Asaoelft- 
tion  will  bo  found  in  the  next  number. 
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ORIGmAL  COMMUNIOATIOM. 


ARTICLE  1. 

Total  Ablation  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla^  executed  wUh  success.  By 
M.  Maisonneuvb,  Surgeon  to  the  Hdpital  de  la  Piti6.  Pa- 
ris, 80th  of  June,  1857. 

TransUted  bj  T.  A.  Means,  M.  D.,  formerlj  of  Georgia,  mow  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

"For  several  years  past,  the  total  ablation  of  the  Inferior 
Maxilla  was  considered  so  dangerous  an  operation,  that  no 
French  Surgeon  dared  to  attempt  it.  Besides  the  extreme 
difficulties  to  be  anticipated  in  the  mere  performance  of  the 
operation,  in  the  neighborhood  of  both  the  internal  and  the 
external  carotids,  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
obstructed  respiration,  one  was  persuaded  that  after  the  muti- 
lation of  the  tongue  and  its  intimate  attachments,  anteriorly, 
it  would  necessarily  be  drawn  backwards,  towards  the  thorax, 
and  thereby  produce  suffocation. 

It  was  also  believed — supposing  the  cure  a  probable  one— 
that  such  a  mutilation  would  leave  the  patient  in  a  most  la- 
mentable condition,  depriving  him  both  of  speech,  and  the 
power  of  mastication.  Such  was  the  general  opinion  when 
in  the  &11  of  1858, 1  presented  to  the  Academic,  a  young  girl 
upon  whom  I  had  practiced  a  total  ablation,  and  from  which 
nooe  of  the  accidents  spoken  of  above,  occurred.  On  the  con« 
tnttyi  themost  happy  results  were  obtained. 
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In  the  summer  of  1856, 1  had  occasion  to  perform  anew, 
the  same  operation  upon  a  youug  man,  whom  I  afterwards 
presented  to  the  Academic.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
the  operation  was  rapid  and  easy,  and  no  accident  intervened 
to  prevent  a  speedy  cure.  The  features  were  preserved  in 
form  and  regularity — phonation  was  full  and  natural,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  set  of  artificial  teeth,  he  can  chew  the  most  solid 
food.  He  now  occupies  a  position  as  counting  master,  in  an 
iron  manufactory  in  Spain.  As  an  operation  of  such  severity 
had  thus  been  twice  performed,  it  might  be  supposed  that  that 
circumstance  alone  would  enable  us  to  lessen  the  inconve- 
niences and  dangers  attendant  upon  it.  Neither  the  one  last 
mentioned,  however,  nor  the  one  now  under  consideration, 
have  any  striking  features  which  demand  special  notice,  and  I 
shall  add  nothing  of  importance  to  what  has  been  already  fur- 
nished. The  three  cases  taken  together,  however,  so  com- 
pletely establish  the  practicability  and  safety  of  the  operation, 
as  to  need  no  further  confirmation,  and  may  serve  as  an  index 
from  which  results  of  the  highest  consequence  may  hereafter 
be  obtained. 

On  the  2Sd  of  June,  1857,  a  young  girl,  aged  18  years, 

named  Matilda  S n,  came  to  consult  me,  in  company 

with  her  mother,  in  relation  to  a  voluminous  tumor,  situated 
upon  the  lower  jaw.  Its  first  development  had  scarcely  been 
perceived,  nor  considered  of  much  moment,  yet  within  two 
months  its  growth  became  so  rapid,  that  it  caused  her  much 
alarm ;  but  owing  to  the  limited  circumstances  of  the  family, 
she  could  not  consult  a  physician.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months  she  entered  the  hospital.  The  development  of  the 
tumor  was  so  rapid,  that  it  had  already  embraced  the  whole  of 
the  right  side,  involving,  to  some  extent,  the  superior  third  of 
the  ramus,  and  upon  the  left,  had  reached  a  point  on  a  line 
with  the  three  molars.  It  jeas  the  seat  of  lancinating  pains 
which  came  on  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours — ^the  teeth 
were  complete,  save  the  first  molar,  (left;,)  which  had  been  par^ 
tially  withdrawn :  the  soft  parts  were  perfectly  healthy. 

After  a  thorough  examination,  I  was  convinced  that  the  seat 
of  disease  was  in  the  osseous  tissue  itself;  that  thtt^  wgidd 
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be  coDBequently  serious  inconveniences  if  left  to  itself,  or  if  a 
section  only  were  made,  there  would,  in  all  probability;  be  a 
return  of  the  disease  in  a  more  aggravated  form.  Besides,  if 
the  small  portion  of  the  healthy  bone  were  left,  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  the  patient. 

Considering  all  these  inconveniences,  I  proposed  to  remedy 
the  existing  evil  by  a  total  disarticulation,  to  which  the  mo- 
ther of  the  girl  consented.  The  operation  was  performed  80th 
June,  viz : 

Ist.  After  the  usual  anesthetic  (chloroform,)  was  given,  and 
partial  anasthesia  produced,  (for  I  was  fearful  if  compUUy  stran- 
gulation by  blood  would  ensue ;)  I  made  a  vertical  incision 
upon  the  median  line  from  the  superior  margin  of  the  lip  (in- 
ferior,) to  the  bone  in  front,  and  two  inches  down  the  margin  of 
the  genio-hyoideus  muscle. 

2d.  By  means  of  a  chain  saw,  I  divided  the  bone  on  a  line 
with  the  symphysis,  thus  enabling  me  to  establish  with  certi- 
tude, the  nature  of  the  disease. 

8d.  With  the  point  of  my  bistoury,  I  separated  rapidly  the 
periosteum  with  the  ends  of  my  fingers,  and  when  reaching  the 
muscles,  (masseter  and  pterygoideus)  I  tore  them  violently; 
and  m  like  manner  the  dental  nerves  and  vessels. 

6th.  With  the  point  of  my  curved  scissors,  I  cut  the  still 
adherent  cartilaginous  insertion  of  the  pterygoideus  muscle,  at 
its  sphenoid  origin. 

6th,  and  lastly.  By  a  brisk  rotary  movement,  I  disarticu- 
lated the  bone,  tearing  all  the  articular  ligaments  of  the  inter- 
nal pterygoideus  muscle. 

The  first  act  of  the  operation  having  been  completed,  I 
then  proceeded  to  disarticulate  the  left  side,  which  was  exe- 
cuted rapidly,  and  in  like  manner.  What  was  most  remarka- 
ble, after  the  operation  I  had  not  the  least  occasion  to  use  the 
ligature.  The  pterygoid  and  masseteric  branches  of  the  facial 
artery,  together  with  all  the  smaller  arteries  in  that  region,  did 
not  emit  so  much  as  a  drop  of  blood.  The  inferior  labial,  and 
coronary  arteries,  which  were  necessarily  divided  by  the  first 
incbion  with  the  bistoury,  ceased  to  bleed  almost  immediate- 
ly^-at  least,  some  time  before  completing  the  operation;  and 
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entirely  so,  upon  bringing  the  two  halves  inf  jnxtapositioD,  by 
the  twisted,  or  figure  of  8,  suture.  The  tongue,  retained  by 
its  insertion  to  the  periosteum,  had  not  the  least  tendency  to 
fall  back  into  the  thorax,  and  the  movements  of  deglutition 
commenced  ten  hours  afterwards.  In  fine,  no  accident  inter- 
vened, and  the  cure  was  complete  fifteen  days  afterwards. 

Six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  operation,  the  features  had 
recovered  their  form  and  regularity ;  and,  save  mastication, 
all  the  other  functions  of  the  mouth  were  performed  as  if  the 
patient  had  never  undergone  the  operation. 

Remarks — ^by  the  translator. 

Here  are  three  cases  of  a  total  ablation  of  the  inferior  max- 
illa, followed  by  the  most  happy  results,  and  totally  exempt 
from  accident  and  deformitj^  which  heretofore  have  been  so 
much  dreaded  by  the  surgeon.  Convinced,  therefore,  of  the 
value  of  the  foregoing  factSj  by  personal  observation,  I  ven- 
ture the  following  conclusions  : 

Ist.  That  the  total  ablation  of  the  inferior  maxilla  may  be 
performed  with  safety,  and  unattended  with  inconveniences 
and  dangers. 
^2d.  That  it  does  not  hazard  any  important  function. 

8d.  That  it  does  not  necessarily  produce  a  sad  deformity. 

4th.  That  all  the  soft  parts  may  be  preserved  "  in  situ,"  and 
by  the  new  osseous  deposit  from  the  periosteum — as  indicated 
by  the  Professor — secure  to  the  patient  geneives  of  sufficient 
firmness  to  answer  all  practical  purposes. 

5th.  That  it  should  merit — ^in  this  respect — a  positian  in 
surgery  as  a  regular  operation. 

I  witnessed  the  operation  reported,  as  well  as  watched  the 
progress  of  the  cure  from  the  following  morning  until  22d  of 
August,  at  which  time  the  patient  quitted  the  hospital. 

The  young  girl  in  question  is  a  brunette,  of  delicate  frame^ 
but  of  good  constitution,  with  features  regular  and  rather 
handsome.  The  Professor,  when  commencing  the  operation, 
stated  his  intention  to  disarticulate  both  extremities  without 
making  an  incision,  but  he  found,  after  having  dissected  baek 
the  periosteum  on  each  side  to  the  first  molars — that  11i# ' 
mouth  was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  elasticil^  to  ^dmit-of^* 
fbriher  extension. 
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He  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  one  perpendicular  incision 
instead  of  the  crucial,  or  arched,  as  indicated  in  the  books. — 
The  bistoury  was  used  only  in  the  first  incision,  the  remainder 
of  the  operation  was  performed  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 
All  the  smaller  arteries,  consequently,  bled  but  little,  and  the 
hemorrhage  observed  was  altogether  venous — ^Anasthesia 
ceased  within  five  minutes  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  bistoury, 
and  the  patient  submitted  to  the  remainder  of  the  operation 
without  a  murmur. 

I  should  remark,  that  the  operations  mentioned  were  per- 
formed after  the  method  sons  periostique^  the  principles  of  which 
were  first  advanced  and  claimed  by  M.  Flourens. 

No  other  method  would  admit  of  an  execution  so  rapid,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  secure ;  none  similar,  in  which  the  hem- 
orrhage can  be  so  easily  arrested,  and  none  in  which  the  tougue 
and  inter-maxillary  muscles  can  be  as  effectually  supported, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  probability  of  securing  a  new  osseous 
deposit  between  the  two  laminse  of  the  periosteum  of  suffi- 
cient firmness  to  admit  of  a  set  of  artificial  teeth  and  render 
mastication  easy  and  complete,  beside  bringing  back  the  fea- 
tures almost  to  their  natural  state.  The  only  incision  made 
by  M.  Maisonneove  in  all  operations  upon  the  lower  jaw, 
whether  of  resection  or  ablation — is  the  perpendicular,  as  de- 
scribed— and  has  decided  preferences  over  the  angular  or 
curved,  first  practiced  by  Dr.  Deadrick,  of  this  State,  Tennes- 
see, in  1810 — two  years  after,  by  Dupuytren,  and  then  by  Cu- 
sack.  Listen,  Syme  and  Fergusson,  of  the  British  schools. 

The  advantages  gained  are,  Jirstj  less  liability  of  harming 
the  parts  torn  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  (masseter  and  buc- 
cinator)— secondy  less  inflammation  of  the  parts  adjacent,  and 
thirds  less  deformity.  With  these  preferable  features — ^in  op- 
erations requiring  such  skill  and  precaution — we  would  ask 
from  the  profession  that  impartial  consideration  which  the 
importance  of  such  a  method  demands. 

I  witnessed  four  partial  excisions  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the 
aame  service  ;  in  each  of  which  the  periosteum  was  preserved, 
and  so  early  as  the  fifth  day,  it  had  become  firm  and  smooth ; 
the  cicatrix,  down  the  margin  of  the  genio,  hyoideus  muscle, 
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was  regular,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  while  the  jaws  were 
round  and  full. 

Three  others,  I  bad  also  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  upon 
the  superior  maxilla ;  two  for  scirrhous  tumors  situated  upon 
the  right  side  embracing  the  full  space  between  the  malar 
bone  and  a  line  corresponding  with  the  second  incisor,  while 
the  third  occupied  the  left,  involving  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
bone ;  all  of  which  was  extracted,  leaving  exposed  the  tongue, 
a  portion  of  the  hjo-glossus  muscle,  the  soft  palate  and  all  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw — save  the  last  molar. 

These  incisions  were  left  open  for  the  space  of  one  month, 
and  towards  the  sixth  week,  both  patients  quitted  the  hospit- 
al, having  had  adjusted,  each,  an  artificial  jaw  of  gutta-percha. 

I  witnessed,  also,  two  total  and  one  partial  amputation  of 
the  Tongue  for  cancerous  affections,  by  the  same  Surgeon, 
with  his  ecraseur  lineaire^  and  in  no  case  was  the  result  unfa- 
vorable. 

I  mention  these,  to  show  the  success  which  has  followed 
each  operation,  notwithstanding  his  boldness  and  excessive 
thirst  for  les  maldies  des  Mdchoires.  In  many  respects,  he  is 
rough,  and  performs  an  operation  as  if  foreman  of  a  slaughter 
house,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  received  the  sobriquet 
of  Chirurgien  de  V Abattoir. 


ARTICLE  II. 


MeaUhf  Illness  of  Atlanta.    By  F.  D.  Thurman,  Dentist,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Many  fortunes  have  been  spent  and  families  reduced  to 
want,  in  endeavoring  to  discover  perpetual  motion,  and  yet  it 
is  not  discovered.  Its  aspirants  will  occasionally  look  cheer- 
ful  and  sanguine,  with  intermediate  turns  of  gloom  and  de- 
spair. 

For  a  time,  it  seems  that  the  long  levers  must  rule  the  short 
ones,  and  he  is  obliged  to  succeed.  But,  after  he  spends  a 
few  more  years  in  close  application  and  the  pleasures  of  an- 
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ticipatioD;  he  begins  sorrowfully  to  see  that  nature's  laws  are 
so  well  balanced,  that  every  fraction  of  power  gained  in  one 
part  of  the  machine  is  exactly  balanced  by  a  loss  of  time  in 
another  part,  and  vice  versa.  He  is  now  ready  to  agree  with 
the  Poet,  that — 

*<  The  world  is  hannonioTisly  oonfosed." 

And  thus  it  is,  all  things  in  nature  are  subject  to  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages.  The  North  has  the  advantage  of  the 
South,  in  not  being  perplexed  with  slaves.  The  South  has  the 
advantage  of  the  North  in  having  negroes  to  work  for  them. 
One  man  has  the  advantage  of  education,  another  of  hon- 
esty, another  enjoys  both,  another  is  deprived  of  both.  One 
city  has  the  advantage  of  navigable  breams,  another  of  rail- 
roads, another  of  both,  and  another  is  deprived  of  both.  One 
enjoys  wealth,  another  is  blest  with  health. 

Now  the  city  that  enjoys  the  greatest  number  and  weight 
of  advantages  is  most  to  be  desired.  As  to  the  railroads  of 
Atlanta,  comment  is  unnecessary,  they  speak  for  themselves. 
But  I  think  that  its  healthfulness  is  too  often  overlooked. 

Health  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  mortal  man  can  enjoy ; 
deprive  him  of  health,  and  you  deprive  him  of  all  the  sweets 
of  life.  Though  other  blessings  may  be  heaped  in  profusion 
upon  him,  they  afford  no  consolation.  These  are  facts  that 
all  are  ready  to  admit,  yet  few  practice  upon  them.  We  sel- 
dom think  of  taking  care  of  ourselves,  until  there  is  nothing 
left  of  us  worth  taking  care  of.  But  to  those  who  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  healthy  situation,  I  would  say  come  to  Atlanta; 
where  all  classes  prosper  except  Physicians,  and  even  they  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  exulting  over  their  rosy  cheeks. 

Atlanta  is  situated  on  seven  hills,  with  seven  or  more 
springs  rising  within  the  corporation,  and  flowing  off  in  even/ 
direction^  some  being  gathered  around  to  one  side,  wend  their 
way  to  the  Atlantic ;  whilst  others  flowing  North,  South  and 
West,  seek  their  level  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Though  the 
city  is  well  watered  with  springs,  not  a  solitary  stream,  not 
even  of  the  smallest  size,  passes  through  or  near  any  part  of 
it  that  does  not  rise  inside  of  the  corporation  line.  All  of 
this,  of  course,  shows  an  elevated  situation. 
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Tbo  hills  are  so  beautifully  rouuded  off  that  instead  of  in»r- 
ring,  they  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  They  are 
so  well  shaped  that  notwithstanding  they  are  flat  enough  for 
beauty,  they  are  round  enough  not  to  leave  a  solitary  q>ot  on 
the  hills  or  in  the  valleys  for  the  retention  of  stagnant  water; 
but  the  city  is  literally  washed  by  every  rain. 

Our  well  water  is  all  good ;  nearly  ^v^ty  man  will  tell  joo 
that  his  water  is  really  the  best  in  town. 

Our  atmosphere  is  pure  and  healthful,  and  as  Professor 
Means  says,  *^  We  are  too  high  up  for  malarious  diseases,  sodi 
as  fevers  of  Jt'arious  kind^,  and  too  low  down  for  mountainoas 
diseases,  such  as  consumptions,  rheumatisms,"  &c.  In  fact,  I 
might  say  that  we  labor  under  but  one  disadvantage,  and  that 
is  not  a  permanent  one.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  all  of 
our  populous  cities,  the  poor  classes  (owing  to  causes  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  mentioned  here)  are  always  more  subject  to  dis- 
eases, than  the  more  wealthy.  To  this  defect  we  plead  guilty. 
I  suppose  that  no  city  of  the  same  size  has  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  those  who  are  not  supplied  with  worldly  goods.  But 
notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  surprising  to  say,  our  mor- 
tality is  computed  at  only  one  and  a  half  per  centum  per  an- 
num, including  rail  road  accidents. 

And  as  I  remarked  above,  this  defect  is  not  a  permanent 
one ;  we  are  growing  rich ;  and  the  rich  are  moving  in  for 
their  health ;  and  oh !  how  I  love  to  hear  the  latter  speak  of 
their  dear  little  children,  which  a  short  time  since  were 
brought  here  with  pale,  sickly  faces,  and  now  blooming  with 
health. 

All  these  arc  stubborn  facts,  and  oil  speak  well  of  our  thriv- 
ing city,  which  has  grown  contrary  to  the  expectations  ot 
every  one,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  is  destined  ere  long  to 
increase  their  surprise  to  astonishment.     More  anon. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

Bepori  of  a  Case  of  Uonstrosity.    By  J,  E.  G.  Terrill,  M.  D., 
of  Greenville,  Georgia. 

Some  two  or  three  months  since,  I  was  called  to  see  a  negro 
woman,  (the  property  of  Jeremiah  Frazier,  of  Meriwether 
County),  said  to  be  in  labor.  After  an  examination,  I  found 
it  was  not  her  full  term.  I  prescribed  accordingly  and  pre- 
vented the  abortion,  since  which  time  she  has  been  able  to  at- 
tend to  her  usual  work  in  the  farm,  up  to  May  6th,  about  11 
o'clock,  when  she  was  taken  in  labour  and  progressed  regularly 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  hemorrhage,  until  3  o'clock,  P. 
M. ;  at  which  time  she  gave  birth  to  a  singularly  developed 
child,  a  description  of  which  I  will  endeavor  to  give  as  ac- 
curately as  possible.  I  have  it  before  rae.  The  head  is  regu- 
larly formed,  with  quite  a  suflSciency  of  hair ;  likewise  are  the 
upper  extremities  and  chest.  The  abdominal  walls  are  want- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  above  the  pubes. — 
The  liver  and  intestines  are  exposed  fully  to  view,  hanging 
loosely,  and  retained  in  sttu  by  the  reflections  of  the  peritone- 
um. The  lower  extremities  are  reversed.  They  fold  upon 
the  back,  instead  of  the  abdomen.  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
legs  are  the  posterior  portion  in  this  case.  The  os  calcis  is  in 
front,  the  toes  pointing  backwards.  The  great  toes  are  upon 
the  outside  of  the  feet — the  feet  are  flat,  being  made  so  doubt- 
less from  their  position  upon  the  occiput  while  in  utero.  It  is 
strictly  neut^  gender — as  it  has  no  signs  of  the  genitals  of  ei- 
ther male  or  female — the  parts  are  perfectly  smooth.  The 
anus  is  above  the  os  pubis,  just  below  the  margin  that  sur- 
rounds the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  The  bladder  is  not  visible. 
The  spine  is  considerably^distortcd.  Its  weight  is  about  seven 
pounds.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  it  was  still-born.  The 
mother  is  doing  well.  I  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the 
monstrosity  which  I  set  out  to  do  as  near  as  possible,  without 
going  into  particulars.  I  have  not  made  any  dissection  of  it 
at  all,  as  I  wish  to  preserve  the  specimen,  and  present  it  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

Retention  of  Uriney  with  Treatment.    By  Wm.  Abeam  Lovb,  M. 
D.,  Palmyra,  Lee  County,  Georgia. 

In  an  article  copied  into  the  Southern  Medical  and  Swrgioal 
Joumalj  for  I860,  p.  759 — coming  indirectly  from  i'  Union 
Medicate^  M.  Cazenave  recommends  {as  a  new  method  of  rdiec- 
ing  retention  of  urine),  the  use  of  ice  and  ice  water,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  rectum  and  applied  to  the  perineum — the  object  of 
which,  was  to  relieve  the  engorgement  of  the  prostate  gland — 
(the  cause  of  the  retention) — and  as  a  stimulus  to  cause  con- 
traction of  the  bladder. 

This  treatment,  though  it  may  have  been  7iew  with  M.  Caze- 
nave, and  doubtless  original,  was  nevertheless  practiced  by 
my  preceptor — the  late  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  of  Phila- 
delphia— long  before  the  appearance  of  M.  Cazenave's  article, 
and  was  by  him  recommended  to  his  private  students,  while  I 
was  in  his  oflBice  in  1845-6.  How  long  it  had  been  his  prac- 
tice, I  know  not.  He  did  not  present  it  as  new  then,  but  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  this  treatmenL  He 
furthermore  cautioned  his  class  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  cold 
in  cases  where  it  would  be  likely  to  act  too  powerfully  as  a 
sedative,  as  in  the  cold  stages  of  Intermittents — in  the  advanc- 
ed stages  of  low  forms  of  fever  where  the  vital  forces  were  very 
much  depressed,  Ac. 

I  do  not  know  when  M.  Cazenave  first  adopted  this  treat- 
ment, nor  do  I  know  when  Dr.  Morton  commenced  this  prac- 
tice, but  I  do  know  that  he  spoke  of  it,  and  rcffcommended  it 
as  his  practice  as  early  as  1845.  I  feel  that  it  is  but  justice  to 
make  this  statement  before  giving  my  own  experience  in  a 
diflferent  mode  of  affecting  the  same  object,  into  the  discovery 
of  which,  the  practice  of  Dr.  Morton,  accidentally  led  me. 

In  the  Spring  of  1848, 1  was  much  annoyed  by  retention  of 
urine  in  the  case  of  a  little  patient-^six  months  old — then  suf- 
fering from  a  protracted  attack  of  a  low  form  of  fever.  The 
urine  had  for  some  time  been  voided  with  difficulty — the  vital 
forces  were  very  much  reduced — the   bowels,  though  very 
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much  disposed  to  run  off^  had  become  greatly  distended  with 
gas,  when  complete  retention  of  urine  ensued.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case,  the  bladder  became  very  much  distended, 
when  the  ordinary  remedies  recommended  in  such  cases  were 
resorted  to,  but  without  giving  relief.  Not  being  provided 
with  a  suitable  catheter,  I  determined  to  risk  the  cold  in- 
jections and  cold  applications.  With  this  intention,  the  noz- 
zle of  a  self-injecting  pump  was  passed  into  the  rectum — it 
becoming  accidentally  detached  from  the  pump-tube,  leaving 
the  outer  extremity  free — a  quantity  of  gas  escaped  from  the 
bowels,  and  to  my  gratification,  the  discharge  of  gas  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  free  flow  of  urine.  I  returned  the  tube  nozzle  to 
the  rectum  again  the  following  morning,  and  repeated  it  the 
next  evening  with  a  like  result ;  after  which  time  the  bladder 
discharged  its  contents  without  artificial  aid. 

The  result  of  this  course  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  reten- 
tion depended  upon  a  triple  cause. 

1st.  Passive  congestion  of  the  prostate  gland. 

2nd.  Mechanical  pressure  upon  the  same  from  distention  of 
the  rectum  and  other  abdominal  viscera ;  and, 

8rd.  Partial  loss  of  tone  in  the  bladder  itself. 

The  discharge  of  the  gas  removed  the  mechanical  pressure 
from  the  enlarged  prostate — the  contraction  of  the  rectum 
stimulated  the  bladder  to  contraction,  which  was  then  suflSi- 
cient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  vesicce,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  passive  engorgement  around  the  urethra. 

The  last  ten  years'  experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  conclusions,  and  saved  me  much  trouble  in 
cases  of  protracted  illness  among  children  in  which  retention 
of  urine  would  otherwise  have  proved  one  of  the  most  distres- 
sing and  troublesome  accompaniments. 

In  one  well  marked  case  occurring  in  the  Spring  of  1854, 
my  little  patient  was  relieved  regularly  for  more  than  a  week 
by  the  mother  introducing  from  time  to  time,  the  tube  of  a 
common  syringe.  In  this  case  the  repeated  use  of  ice  and  ice 
water  would  have  proved  fatal,  and  the  re-introduction  of  the 
catheter  from  time  to  time  for  so  long  a  period  would  almost 
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neceesaiily  have  resulted  in  serious  injuiy  to  the  urethm  imd 
prostate  gland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  and  difficulty  ^f 
performing  the  operation. 

I  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  lower  bowels 
thoroughly  evacuated  by  enema,  and  in  some  caaes — ^whore 
the  tone  of  the  bladder  is  too  far  spent — the  cold  douohe  to 
arouse  it,  before  it  would  contract  properly. 

In  cases  where  the  prostatic  engorgement  is  active  in  its 
character,  this  treatment  will  fail ;  but  in  these  cases  there  is 
no  risk  in  resorting  to  the  ice  and  ice  water  injectiona,  as  re 
commended  by  Dr.  Morton  and  M.  Cazenave. 

The  use  of  the  tube  is  most  effectual  in  those  cases  where 
the  vital  forces  are  most  depressed — where  the  perktaltic  ae- 
tion  of  the  bowels  is  very  much  yveakened — ^where  tympanitis 
exists  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  where  the  contractions  of  the 
rectum  are  overcome  by  the  sphincter  muscles,  and  there  is 
regurgitation  of  gas  into  the  colon. 

I  will  mention  enpassanty  that  I  have  been  persuaded  that 
in  cases  where  tympanitis-exists  in  an  inordinate  degree,  great 
relief  may  often  be  extended  to  a  patient,  and  much  damage 
to  the  viscera  prevented,  by  thus  providing  for  the  escape  of 
gas,  or  even  by  the  introduction  of  a  gum  elastic  catheter  into 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  It  would  relieve  the  inor- 
dinate and  injurious  distention  of  the  bowels,  take  off  the 
pressure  from  the  diaphragm,  and  make  respiration  free  and 
easy.  This  cannot  always  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
absorbents,  &c. 

That  the  removal  of  the  gases,  as  directed  will  relieve  re- 
tention of  urine  in  many  cases,  I  am  fully  convinced  ftom  nu* 
merous  trials  during  the  last  ten  years.  This  remedy  I  have 
found  invaluable,  too,  from  its  simplicity.  A  tube  for  the 
purpose — ^the  nozzle  of  a  syringe,  a  piece  of  reed,  or  a  large 
sized  quill,  in  the  hands  of  the  mother  or  nurse — ^with  instruc- 
tions as  to  its  use,  will  often  save  the  physician  many  viaits 
and  re-introductions  of  the  catheter,  inside  from  the  incalculable 
benefit,  it  may  prove,  or  the  suffering  it  may  save,  to  hia  little 
patient 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  an  article  on  Isehwrioy  nor  do  I 
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now,  but  Bitnply  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  give  you 
the  treatment  which  had  in  numerous  instances  proved  so  sat- 
isfactory in  my  own  hands.  Should  it  be  the  means  of  afford- 
ing more  speedy  relief  to  any  little  sufferer,  it  will  have  amply 
requited  me  for  the  few  moments  I  have  spent  in  penning 
these  lines.  For  what  it  is  worth,  I  give  it  to  you.  You  have 
my  permission  to  put  it  into  shape  and  use  it  as  you  like. 
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Notes  an  the  Practice  in  the  EbipitcUt  of  Paris,  The  Ecramur/^ 
^^ Electric  cautery y*  Maisonneuve's  method  of  dividing  strictures^  etc^ 
etc.  By  George  Sacklej.  M.  D.,  late  Assbtant-Sorgeon,  United 
States  Anny. 

In  watching  the  practice  at  the  Tarious  Parisian  Hospitals,  we  find 
many  methods  in  vogue  at  one  or  the  other,  which  are  either  entirelj 
new  or  else  but  partially  known  to  members  of  the  Medical  Profession  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  these  plans  of  treatment  appeared  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  their  originators,  or  to  persons  who,  having  adopted 
them,  ride  their  '^hobbies''  on  all  occasions.  They  would,  for  example, 
if  poisible,  amputate  with  a  '' drainage  tube,''  tie  an  artery  with  an 
('^craseur,''  or  trephine  with  the  actual  cautery,  after  all  of  which  appli- 
cations, most  plausible  reasons  would  be  assigned  by  the  enthusiastic  op- 
erator showing,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  the  eminent  superioritj  of 
his  plan  of  treatment  oyer  all  others. 

Some  of  the  prevailing  *<hobbies,"  however,  have  their  advantages  in 
special  cases,  and  are,  therefore^  entitled  to  our  careful  attention,  and,  al- 
though descriptions  of  several  have  been  more  or  less  perfectiy  given  in 
the  different  American  Medical  Journals,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  at  present  applied  in  Paris,  even  at  the 
risk  of  repetition. 

The  ^*Ecras€urJ' — The  use  of  the  "  ^raseur"  is  confined  to  two  hos- 
pitals. La  Piti^  and  the  Lariboisi^e.  In  the  latter  Chassaignac  every 
Monday  morning  expatiates  upon  the  merits  of  "^  hcrasement  lininire/' 
accompanying  his  oratory,  as  far  as  possible,  with  practical  manifestations 
of  its  powers.  In  his  hands  the  instrument  certainly  works  admirably  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  operations  about  the  anus,  tongue,  cervix  uteri, 
or  vagina,  or  in  almost  any  other  situation  when  there  is  danger  of  exces- 
sive hemorrhage,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  the  loss  of  even  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  cannot  well  be  borne. 

The  surgeon  above  named  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  the  use  of  this  instrument,  as  compared  with  tbe 
knife :  » 

1st.  The  almost  total  absence  of  hemorrhage. 
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2nd.  TTie  rarity  with  which  the  employment  of  thii  instrument  is  fol- 
lowed by  profuse  suppuration,  erysipelas,  or  PHLEBITIS  AND  ITS  CONSE- 
aUENOES. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  union  by  first  intention  is  almost  entire- 
ly done  away  with  when  this  instrmnent  is  used.  As  offsets  to  this,  are 
the  facts  that  anion  by  first  intention  is  rarely  got  in  the  Paris  hospitals 
after  the  knife,  and  even  If  obtained,  it  is  of  course  of  but  little  account 
when  compared  to  the  excessive  frequency  of  "  purulent  absorption." 

Among  at  least  a  dozen  operations  that  I  have  seen  performed  with 
this  instrument,  there  was  one  which  pleased  me  very  much.  This  was 
the  removal  of  a  hemorrhoidal  tumor  of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
situated  just  within  the  verge  of  the  anus.  The  tumor  having  been  pulled 
down  with  a  peculiar  "clawed"  instrument,  the  chain  of  the  "^raseur" 
was  passed  around  its  base,  and  drawn  moderately  tight  by  hand.  The 
instrument  was  then  "  worked "  in  the  usual  manner  by  ndsing  and  de- 
pressing its  pump>like  handle,  each  elevation  or  depression  being  accom- 
panied by  a  sharp  ''click,''  at  the  same  time  drawing  in  about  a  twelfth 
of  an  inch  of  the  chain.  The  instrument  was  worked  very  slowly,  eight 
minutes  elapsing  between  the  commencement  of  the  operation  and  the  com- 
<plete  separation  of  the  tumor.  The  amount  of  hemorrhage  during,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  operation,  would  sarcely  fill  three  teaspoons.  It  took 
twenty-four  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  lever  of  the  instrument  to 
execute  the  operation.  The  patient,  being  under  the  full  influence  of 
chloroform,  was  operated  upon  while  reclining  on  his  side.* 

Outside  of  the  Lariboisi^re  the  ''^crasenr"  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
favorite  in  the  Paris  hospitals,  with  the  single  exception  of  La  Piti^, 
where  Maisonneuve  uses  it  not  unfrequently,  and  carries  its  application 
with  his  usual  ardor,  or  recklessness,  to  an  extreme.     He  has  attempted 


*  The  <*eora8ear''  although  now  well  known  to  many  in  the  United  States,  is, 
perhaps,  a  sort  of  unintelligible  article  to  some.  For  the  benefit  of  such,  the 
following  rough  explanation  may  be  kindly  received :  Suppose  jou  wish  to  divide 
a  sphincter  ani  by  this  method  when  operating  for  fistnla  in  ano — Take  an  ordina- 
ry chain-saw  with  yery  blunt  teeth,  pass  one  end  up  the  fistula,  and  bring  it  out 
through  the  anus.  This  being  done,  draw  the  two  ends  through  a  strong  metallic 
double  canula  or  tube.  Then  by  means  of  a  small  windlass  at  the  further  end  of 
the  tube,  tighten  the  chain  until  it  has,  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  cut  through 
the  sphincter,  and  is  entirely  ftree.  Thus  you  haTO  planned,  put  together,  and 
operated  with  an  extemporaneous  **  ecraseur  which  contains  in  principle  all  the 
elttnents  of  one  of  **Charriere's  best,"  but  which  lacks,  of  course,  finish,  strength, 
and  the  improved  power  that  an  instrument  made  by  a  professional  instrument- 
maker  posseset. 
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io  amputate  wiili  it  MvenJ  times,  but  the  details  or  rosoUs  of  tlieBe  optm^ 
(ions  are  fiir  from  being  perfectly  satiafactrj ;  although  the  nniBber  of 
such  amputations  is  jet  to  small  too  allow  the  formation  of  a  praetieal  eoD* 
elusion  of  the  general  merits  of  the  proeess.  In  the  last  ease  it  wis 
used  for  the  amputation  of  an  arm  at  about  its  middle,  but  the  serow  of 
the  6072^  hrcakfT  (I  know  not  what  else  to  call  it)  caused  the  boae^  to 
snap  at  a  point  some  distance  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and,  in 
endeavoring  to  twist  the  loosened  extremity  clear  from  the  insertion  of 
the  muscle,  the  wound  was  forced  open,  and  the  brachial  artery  commen- 
cing to  bleed  freely,  had  to  be  tied.  The  unfortunate  pauent  died  after 
several  weeks,  but  it  was  thought  that  his  death  was  more  properiy  ow- 
ing to  an  independent  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  not  a  direct  sequence  <^ 
the  operation. 

(Since  writing  the  foregoing,  another  amputation  with  the  "^craaeur" 
has  taken  place  in  time  for  me  to  insert  its  details  before  mailing  this 
paper) : 

Amputation  of  the  forearm  with  the  ^^icrateur" — ^A  girl  of  17,  em- 
ployed- in  a  manufactory  of  percussion  caps,  was,  on  the  1st  of  Feb 
ruary,  severely  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  large  number  of  thsee  arti- 
cles. Among  other  injuries  more  or  less  severe,  the  right  hand  was  so  < 
shattered,  that  on  the  day  following  the  accident  Maisonneuve  decided 
upon  amputating  the  lower  end  of  the  forearm.  The  girl  having  been 
rendered  unconscious  by  chloroform,  the  operation  commenced.  The  first 
desideratum  was  to  break  the  bones  at  a  point  about  two  inches  above 
the  wrist,  which  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  screw  working  in  a  oom- 
plicated  set  of  machinery  that  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  in  words. — 
The  next  thing  was  to  apply  the  <<^raseur"  sufficiently  below  the  point 
where  the  bones  were  broken,  tc  give  sufficient  covering  to  the  stomp. — 
After  this  latter  instrument  had  its  chain  considerably  tightened  upon 
the  portion  that  it  surrounded,  an  incison  was  made  around  the  fore- 
arm at  a  point  just  above  the  wrist,  and  the  lower  fragments  twisted  and 
pulled  through  it.  The  chain  of  the  "^raseur"  was  then  tightened,  and 
the  operation  completed.  No  tourniquet  was  used,  no  vessels  tied,  and 
not  a  teaspoonful  of  blood  lost. 

As  the  patient  was  in  a  better  state  of  ansosthesia  than  is  oommon  to 
find  in  Paris,  she  only  shrieked  moderately  during  the  middle  of  the  op- 
eration. The  time  consumed  during  the  amputations  was  about  15  min» 
utes;  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  working  of  the  ^toasenr"  s«s 
minutes.  The  advantages  expected  to  result  from  the  operation  are  as  fi>I* 
lows;  Ist.  Less  hemorrhage,  as  we  have  seen.    2nd.  Less  daagsr  «£ : 
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phlebitis — a  very  important  consideratioii  to  surgeons  of  crowded  hos. 
pitals. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  case  will,  of  course,  be  the  best  proof  for  or 
against  the  sagacity  of  the  measure. 

The  operation,  as  a  spectacle,  seems  very  barbarous.  If  the  patient  is 
well  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic,  the  semblance  of  brutality  is 
greater  than  the  reality;  and  if  the  operation  is  more  successful  than  the 
others  the  end  ought  to  justify  the  means.  It  is  well  known  that  phlebi- 
tis, and  the  so-called  "purulent  absorption,''  are  the  great  evils  with  which 
the  Parisian  surgeons  have  to  contend.  Of  late  years  nearly  all  the  lar- 
ger amputations  have  proved  fatal  from  these  causes.  Ma  sonneuve,  in  re- 
flecting upon  the  wretched  condition  of  affiairs,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  means  could  be  more  disastrous  in  result  than  the  ordinary  em. 
ployment  of  the  knife  in  these  operations.  He  therefore  considered  it 
his  duty  to  cast  about  for  some  other  means  of  obtaining  a  successful 
process. 

After  the  ^^^craseur"  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  removal  of 
tumors,  for  dividing  fistulse,  etc.,  etc.,  and  it  had  become  evident  that 
the  amount  of  cases  of  purulent  absorption  was  much  reduced  in  propor- 
tion, he  imagined  that  could  he  apply  the  same  method  to  the  removal  of 
the  limbs,  that  he  would  be  justified  in  expecting  more  satisfactory  re- 
sult. How  to  sever  the  bones  became  the  next  consideration.  View- 
ing the  comparative  infrequency  of  purulent  absorption  as  a  sequence  to  a 
compound  fracture,  he  concluded  to  avail  himself  of  the  idea  thus  thrown 
out,  and  by  following  his  object  pertinaciously,  he  has  a^r  many  experi- 
ments, and  the  trial  of  eight  6t  nine  diflPerent  kinds  of  apparatus,  at 
length  brought  this  method  of  operation  to  a  moderately  satisfactory 
position. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  common  employment  of  this  method 
of  amputation  will  scarcely  answer  in  our  democratic  country,  and  even 
in  France,  had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  anassthetics,  the  process 
would  never  have  come  within  the  scope  of  the  wildest  flight  of  a  surgi- 
cal imagination. 

There  are  two  principal  models  of  the  '^^craseur''  in  use.  That  of 
Chasaaignac  is  worked  by  means  of  the  pump-like  handle  already  spoken 
of,  each  elevation  and  depression  of  which  draws  in  a  certain  fixed  amount 
of  the  chain. 

The  other  is  the  improved  machine  of  Maisonneuve^  by  which  the 
power  is  applied  by  a  screw.  This  latter  instrument  has  the  following 
advantages: 
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Ist,  it  has  more  power;  2d,  it  can  be  worked  more  slowly  and  not  by 
jerka;  Sd,  it  is  not  fatiguing  to  the  operator;  4th,  it  is  more  simple  in  its 
eonstmction,  and  therefore  more  readily  cleaned  or  repaired ;  5.th,  it  is 
cheaper. 

Maiaonneave's  <'  ^craseur  "  for  amputating  is  of  extra  size,  and  much 
greater  strength.  The  ordinary  chain  is  replaced  in  this  instniment  by  a 
sort  of  rope  made  of  tough,  strong  iron  or  steel  wire. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  these  instruments  at  Charri^re's 

Chanaignac's  "6craseur" 45  firsDcs. 

MaiioniieaTe's        "        ordinary  size 30     '< 

"  "  *'        with  attachment  admit- ' 

ting  the  use  of  chains  I    45      " 
two  sizes,   two  chains 
being 'furnished. 

"  "        for  amputations — large  size 80    ** 

"  "  ''         with    the    "bone-") 

breaker.'*  as  at  pre- y     150    " 
sent  used.  J 

Extra  thains  for  the  common-sized  instruments,  each  5    ^< 


Chassaignac's  ^'drainage  tubes.'* — Chassaignac  is  very  fond  of  introduc- 
ing small  tubes  of  india-rubber,  perforated  on  their  sides,  by  which  he 
gradually  draws  off  the  pus  of  an  abscess.  He  applies  them  more  particu- 
larly to  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  or  sub-acute  abscesses  so  common- 
ly met  with  among  the  poor  of  large  cities.  The  modus  operandi  of  ap. 
plying  the  "  drainage  tubes"  is  to  transfix  the  abscess  with  a  long  trocar 
inclosed  in  its  canula.  This  being  don*e,  the  trocar  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  flexible  tube  passed  through  the  canula  in  its  place.  The  canular  is 
then  removed,-  leaving  the  abscess  now  only  transfixed  by  the  drainage 
tube,  the  ends  of  which  are  then  tied  together,  and  the  tube  thus  left 
until  it  is  thought  advisable  to  remove  it  permanently,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  substituting  another.  The  drainage  tubes  vary  in  calibre  from  i  lo 
nearly  J  of  an  inch,  their  internal  diameter  varying  from  that  of  a  knit- 
ting needle  to  that  of  a  No.  8  Hutchinson's  bougie.  A  common  elas- 
tic catheter  of  small  size,  with  holes  cut  along  its  sides,  will  answer  verj 
well  as  an  extemporaneous  drainage  tube.  In  effect,  these  drainage  tabes 
are  simply  hollow  india-rubber  setons.  They  draw  off  the  pus  very  well 
at  Jint,  but  after  a  short  time  the  most  of  this  fluid  passes  along  the  Mtde 
of  the  tube,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  seton. 

An  interne  in  Chassaignac's  service  says,  that  frequently  after  remov- 
ing a  tube  and  slitting  it  open,  the  interior  is  found  dry!  But  this  if 
not  a{q;Mffent  to  the  vision  of  the  man  whose  hobby  it  is. 
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I  have  not  seen  < 'drainage  tubes  employed  in  any  other  hospital  than 
the  Lariboisi^re.  Chassaignac  says  that  their  use  in  the  treatment  of 
hydrocele  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  practical  advantages,  to  the  ordina- 
ry method  of  iodine  injection. 

The  surgical  uses  of  the  perchloride  of  iron, — In  the  treatment  of 
varices  this  article  is  now  extensively  used,  and  it  has  also  been  employ- 
ed for  the  rapid  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  aneurismal  sacs.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  used,  is  that  recognized  in  French  Pharmacy  as 
of  the  "thirtieth  degree."  (This  is  by  weight,  16  parts  of  the  salt  to  84 
of  water.)  Weaker  than  this,  the  coagulating  ej^ect  is  lost^  and  if  used 
much  stronger,  it  acts  as  a  dangerous  caustic  The  solution  should  bo 
made  just  before  using,  because  if  kept  four  or  five  days,  it  decomposes. 

I  witnessed  an  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  varices  by  this  meth- 
od, at  La  Piti6.  The  veins  on  the  lower  limbs  were  markedly  dilated 
and  tortuous,  certain  of  the  dilatations  along  the  course  of  the  long  sap- 
hena  being  as  large  as  an  ordinary  thimble.  In  these  larger  dilatations,  the 
quantity  injected  was  five  drops,  thrown  in  as  usual  by  the  pecular  syringe 
used,  by  which  every  turn  of  a  screw  injects  exactly  half  a  drop,  thus 
easily  regulating  the  amount  employed.  In  places  where  the  varices  were 
smaller,  a  less  amount  was  used.  Coagulation  was  almost  instantaneou£f| 
and  the  ultimate  result  of  the  case  very  satisfactory. 

In  operating  for  varices  by  this  method,  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the 
veins  by  a  bandage  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  point  of  operation,  as  in 
ordinary  cases  of  venesection.  This  has  a  doubly  beneficial  effect ;  firaf, 
by  guarding  against  the  risk  o£  throwing  such  a  dangerous  solution  into 
the  general  circulation ;  secondly,  by  causing  the  veins  to  dilate  well, 
the  clots  are  larger,  and  thus  more  thoroughly  obstruct  the  circulation 
through  the  vein. 

I  saw  the  property  that  the  perchloride  of  iron  has  of  causing  instan- 
taneous coagulation  put  to  a  novel  tut  very  useful  purpose  by  Maison- 
neuve.  This  surgeon,  during  the  course  of  the  removal  of  a  cancer- 
ous tumor  in  the  submaxillary  region,  finding  that  a  continuous  oozing  from 
the  capillaries  and  smaller  blood  vessels,  was  not  only  obstructing  his 
view,  but  also  weakening,  the  patient,  who  was  not  in  a  condition,  to 
stand  the  hemorrhage,  called  for  a  solution  of  the  article  under  conside- 
ration with  which  he  sponged  the  wound,  with  the  effect  of  instantly 
controlling  the  hemorrhage. 

The  treatment  of  strictures  hy  dividing  from  within — JMaisonneuvt's, 
present  method — This  winter,  during  my  observation  of  the  practice  in 
Maisonneuve's  ^'service,''  at  La  Piti6,  there  have  been  two  cases  of  very 
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^'tight'^  Btxiotures  of  the  moinbranous  urethra,  treated  bj  internal  section. 
The  idea,  of  course,  is  bj  no  means  new^  but  the  peculiarities  of  the 
method  of  operation,  employed  by  Maisonneuve,  are  well  worth  atten- 
tion. 

In  both  iho  oases  whic  h  came  under  my  immediate  cognizance,  the  stric- 
turefl  were  excessively  constricted.  The  following  are  the  brief  details  of 
the  plan  pursued :  the  patient  lying  in  the  usual  position,  an  elastic  ca- 
pillary bougie  was  introduced,  after  some  difficulty,  through  the  stricture. 
This  bougie  was  slightly  tapering,  having  upon  its  greater  end  a  metallic 
^'ferrule."  As  soon  as  the  stricture  had  been  fairly  passed,  a  small-sized 
silver  instrument,  looking  like  a  nearly  straight  catheter,  was  screwed  on 
to  the  metallic  ferrule  of  the  bougie,  and  then  gradually  introduced  into 
the  urethra,  pushing  the  bougie  before  it,  so  that  the  latter  curled  itself 
up  in  the  bladder,  after  having  acted  as  a  pioneer  or  guide  for  the  silver 
instrument.  The  silver  instrument  having  passed  through,  or  toeU  into, 
the  stricture,  is  held  steadily  until  a  stylet  'sliding  in  a  groove  is  passed 
down  the  catheter  to  the  stricture,  which  it  partiaUy  divides.  The  cut- 
ting instrument  has  an  almondshaped  edge,  cuts  from  the  lower  side  of 
the  grooved  canula  and  not  from  its  end  as  that  is  obstructed  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  ferrule  of  the  bougie.  The  stricture  being  now  partially 
divided,  the  whole  apparatus  is  then  withdrawn,  and  another  flexible 
bougie,  which  is  generaly  conical,  having  the  calibre  of  its  main  body 
considerably  larger  than  the  bougie  first  used,  is  then  passed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding,  and  with  about  the  same  ease,  owing  to  the  al- 
ready partially  divided  condition  of  the  stricture.  The  large  urethro- 
tome is  then  screwed  up  the  bougie,  as  this  other  was  in  the  first  instance, 
and  pushing  in  the  same  manner  the  bougie  before  it,  enters  the  stric. 
ture.  The  urethrotome  being  passed  sufficiently  through  the  constriction, 
the  concealed  blade  is  opened,  and  the  stricture  divided  completely. — 
The  urethrotome  and  bougie  are  then  removed,  and  a  large-sized  steel 
sound  readily  introduced.  The  whole  method  strikes  the  eye  as  being 
preferable  to  Syme's  operation  of  section  from  without,  as  it  does  away 
greatly  with  the  danger  of  being  followed  by  those  distressing  sequences, 
urinary  fistukd. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  two  cases  that  I  have  seen,  where  this  oper- 
ation was  employed,  was  fatal ;  the  other  recovered.  First  and  last^ 
Maisonnenve  has  thus  operated  upon  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  but 
with  results  fiur  less  satisfactory  than  would  be  at  first  supposed.  A  high, 
ly  intelligent  interne  attached  to  Maisonneuve's  '^service,"  informs  mo 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  one  out  of  every  /onr,  thus  treated ;  and 
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that,  with  the  exception  of  arthritis  and  delirium^  there  are  no  well-mar* 
ked  symptoms  before  death.  The  soil  parts  in  the  yiciniiy  are  neither 
gangrenous  nor  unduly  inflamed.  The  same  medical  gentleman  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  from  the  autopsies  that  he  has  made,  that  the  cause  of 
death  is  probably  the  direct  absorption  of  urine  into  the  tissues,  acting 
as  a  poison.  But  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  small  amount  of  urine 
thus  absorbed  would  produce  such  a  general  poisoning  effect,  especiallj 
when  the  amout  extravasated  is  not  snfficint  even  to  in  duce  gangrene. — 
The  (whole  modus  operandi  of  the  poisonous  agency  is  wrapped  in  ob- 
scurity, although  I  suspect  that  the  unfavorable  terminations  are  more  or 
less  assisted  by  the  pernicious  atmosphere  of  the  hospital  wards. 

The  instrument  used  by  Maisonneuve  are  manufactured  and  sold  by 
Charri^  at  the  following  prices ; 

SmsH  Vreihrotomey  v>tth  sti/let  complete 10  francs. 

Large  '*  (opening  like  scissors) 30     " 

Bougies  (to  fit  the  above)  according  to  size,  from  11  to  }  *' 

In  connections  with  the  foregoing  subject  is  the  method  employed  by 
the  same  surgeon  to  measure  the  distances  between  strictures  where 
there  are  several.  This  is  by  introducing  bougies  of  a  small  calibre  com- 
pletely through  the  strictures,  each  bougie  terminating  in  a  heart  or  olive- 
pointed  head.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  this  head  it  is  readily  introduced^ 
but  upon  its  withdrawal,  at  every  stricture  it  '^  cathes,  **  thus  giving  an 
indication  to  the  manipulator,  who  ties  a  string  upon  the  free  portion  of 
the  instrument  whenever  an  obstruction  is  felt,  the  distances  between  the 
strings  denoting  the  separation  of  the  strictures.  Of  course,  due  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  comparative  extension  of  the  penis  at  the  time,  and 
some  fixed  point  for  comparison  be  settled  upon  before  hand.      \ 

The  ^^  electric  cautery/* — ^Among  the  novelties  of  the  day,  is  the  im- 
proved "  electric  cautery,''  by  means  of  the  "pile  of  Middledrof "  con- 
taining six  "elements  of  Bunsen.''  This  beautiful  and  neat  means  of  ap- 
plying the  actual  cautery  has  been  introduced  in  Paris  within  the  past  two 
months.  The  principles  involved  are  not  new,  the  construction  of  the  pre* 
sent  apparatus  unites  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  portability  and  ease  of 
administration,  combined  with  the  perfect  control  that  the  operator  has 
over  the  agent.  The  whole  is  contained  in  a  box,  say  22  inches  ^  10 
X  12.  It  is  furnished  by  Charri^re,  complete  with  all  the  instrument 
for  cauterization,  section  of  tumors,  etc.,  for  350  francs  (say  $70.) 
Charri^re  informs  me  that  he  expects  to  be  able  shortly  to  furnish  the 
apparatus  much  cheaper,  and  also  inclosed  in  smaller  boxes. 
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•  The  odyantages  of  the  ^'eleetrio  cautery*'  are  doable.  In  the  first 
place,  in  general  practice^  the  bad  effect  upon  tbe  minda  of  tho  patient 
and  friends,  to  a  great  extent  controls  the  application  of  the  actual  eante- 
rj  as  heretofore  used,  and  in  a  manner  hampers  the  will  and  desires  of  the 
medical  practitioner.  By  using  tho  electric  apparatus  the  desired  result 
can  be  obtained  witliout  shocking  the  non-professionel  observer  by  the 
horrible  sight  of  ^'red-hot  pokers,"  and  such  things ;  and  the  patient 
may  frequently  consent  to  be  ''burned  by  electricity,"  when  the  mere 
mention  of  the  ''fer  rouge  "  would  almost  secure  tbe  dismissal  of  the  en- 
terprising practitioner  recommnediog  it. 

The  second  good  effect,  in  fact  a  real  advantage,  is  that  by  using  the 
present  contrivance,  the  amount  of  heat  can  be  exactly  regulated,  and  a 
'red"  or  a  "white"  heat  generated  and  kept  up  at  will. 

N^laton  has  recently  used  the  "electric  cautery"  several  times,  at  his 
oliniques,  and  expresses,  himself  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

The  ordinary  actual  cautery  is  much  employed  by  Maisonneuve,  and  as 
equally  eschewed  by  Nonat,  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  os  uteri  and 
cervix.  I  saw  the  former  apply  the  cautery  in  case  of  schirrous  disease 
of  the  same  parts,  but  for  what  useful  purpose,  I  am  unable  to  imagine. 
Jobert,  at  the  HOtel  Dieu'  has  a  mania  for  treating  not  only  ulcers  of  the 
OS  uteri,  but  also  many  other  complaints  with  this  agent. 

In  those  cases  where  tbe  hot  iron  is  applied  directly  to  an  ulcerated  oa 
uteri,  the  patients  generally  suffer  but  little  pain  from  the  burning  of  the 
tcomb  itself,  but  they  sometimes  complain  bitterly  of  the  suffering  in* 
duced  by  the  aides  of  the  speculum  getting  hot,  and  burning  or  smarting 
the  vagina. 

The  injection  0/ iodine  into  tJie  knee-joint,  as  a  cure  for  chronic  st/noviHs. 
This  plan  of  treatment  is  not  unfrequently  adopted ;  but  the  most  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favor  is,  that  some  of  the  patients  operated  upon  have 
racovered.  The  only  case  in  which  I  have  seen  the  method  used,  was 
that  of  a  young  woman  who  had  suffered  from  chronic  synovitis  of  tho 
right  knee  for  a  long  time.  On  the  25th  of  January,  after  draw- 
ing off  tbe  superabundant  synovial  fluid,  Chassaignac  threw  an  iodine  in- 
jection into  the  cavity  of  the  joint  thus  emptied.  The  operator  in  his  rr. 
marks  at  the  time,  said  that  as  the  only  danger  to  be  feared  was  from  ex- 
cessive inflammation,  the  after  treatment  would  be  confined  to  such  means 
as  would  more  effectually  keep  down  and  prevent  undue  inflammatory 
action.  In  addition  to  ordinary  antiphlogistic  measures,  he  relied  great- 
ly upon  keeping  the  parts  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiet.  Accordingly  he 
confined  the  limb  to  a  sort  of  extemporaneous  inclined  plane. 
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I  heard  from  the  patient  at  the  expiration  of  a  week,  at  which  time  ah* 
was  in  a  very  fair  condition — everjrthing  apparently  going  on  as  favora* 
biy  as  could  be  wished.  She  stated  that  after  the  first  two  days  she  snf* 
fered  bat  little  pain.  I  will  watch  the  resuh,  and  report  it  hereafteti 
should  I  continue  my  Paris  correspondence  with  the  Journal. 

The  French  surgeons  advocating  this  treatment  say  that  in  thus  treat- 
ing  chronic  synovitis  of  the  knee-joint,  except  where  untoward  symptoms 
supervene,  the  result  is  simply  an  alteration  of  the  secreting  condition  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  without  the  production  of  adhesions.  They  also 
say  that  the  parallel  treatment  of  hydrocele  by  iodine  injection,  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  not  usually  followed  by  adhesive  inflammation,  as  la 
generally  supposed,  but  simply  by  an  altered  condition  of  the  seoietiv^ 
functions  of  the  membrane. 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  novelties  and  <'  hob- 
bies'' at  present  in  vogue  in  Paris  surgical  practice,  I  now  leave  the  consi- 
deration of  parallel  matters  in  the  practice  of  medicine  proper,  for  a  sub- 
sequent article.  But  before  finishing  the  present  paper,  I  feel  constrain- 
ed to  malte  a  few  general  observations  on  matters  not  properly  embraced 
under  its  healing. 

In  the  first  place,  a  medical  man,  in  viewing  the  systems  and  prac- 
tice of  foreign  countries,  necessarily  compares  what  he  there  sees  with 
what  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  home :  this  has  been  my  own 
case,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  presumption  if  I  recount 
a  few  of  the  things  that  most  astonish  mo. 

Foremost  among  these  are  the  wretchedly  ventilated  wards  of  the 
principal  Parisian  hospitals,  with  the  marked  and  only  exceptions  of  the 
Lariboisi^re  and  Beaujon.  The  close;  almost  suffocating,  wards  of  the 
H6tel  Dieu,  Charity,  La  Pitie,  and  "Facult6"  are  a  standing  reproach  to 
this  nation,  believing  itself  and  boasting  that  it  is  at  the  head  in  medi- 
cine as  well  as  in  the  other  sciences.  Even  the  Lariboisi^re  itself  is  not^ 
in  my  opinion,  nearly  as  well  ventilated  or  arranged  as  the  New  York 
Hospital,  or  several  other  kindred  institutions  in  America-  With  the 
two  exceptions  mentioned,  the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  deficient  in  respect 
to  ventilation,  to  an  appalling  extent.  This  readily  accounts  for  the  vaat 
amount  of  erysipelas,  phlebitis,  etc. — the  incubi  upon  Parisian  surgery — 
which  continually  exist. 

But  there  are  other  points  which  attract  attention  and  which  are  at  var* 
iance  with  most  of  our  preconceived  ideas.  Wounds  are  enveloped  in 
thick  coverings  of  picked  lint,  compressed,  etc.,  and  appear  to  be  thof 
kept  too  warm ;  at  the  same  time  but  little  care  is  taken  to  keep  them 
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citan  Cold  water  dreflsiogs  are  yeiy  rarely  employed^  and  io  some  of  the 
hospitals  seem  to  be  entirely  eschewed.  Eyaporating  lotions  I  haye  seen 
used  bat  once !  Several  times  I  haye  noticed  an  eminent  sorgeon,  while 
dressing  an  ulcerated  surface,  apply  the  sponge  directly  upon  the  ffranu- 
lalton$!  yet  he  takes  bat  little  pains  to  wash  or  keep  the  skin  adjaceiU 
to  the  discharging  sores  clean.  This  being  generally  covered  wiUi  Qie 
dried,  stinking  decomposing  secretions  of  the  ulcers,  is  foul  and  dis- 
gusting. 

The  practice  of  keeping  stinking  wounds  muffled  in  thick  dressings,  and 
under  warm  bed-clothes,  does  not  strike  me  as  consistent  with  good  but- 
gery  and  when  combined  with  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  wards  them- 
selves, already  alluded  to,  must  exert  a  very  unfiivorable  influence  upon 
the  patients,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  accounts  for  the  frightful  mortali- 
ty which  it  is  well  known  exists  in  the  French  hospital. 

In  hospital  practice,  simple  cerate  is  the  most  freqent  ointment  employ- 
ed. It  is  much  the  same  as  that  used  by  us,  except  that  the  wax  enter- 
ing its  composition,  is  the  unbleached,  yellow  kind,  I  suppose,  because  it 
is  cheaper — as  the  druggist  shops  generally  supply  the  white  cerate.  It 
is  also  more  fluid  than  with  us  which  allows  ita  use  for  lubricating  boug- 
ies, and  other  instruments,  and  the  hands  for  vaginal  examinations.  It 
is  commonly  emplyed  for  these  purposes,  and  lias  the  advantage  over 
plain  olive  oil  of  not  dripping^  thus  saving  the  bed  clothes,  carpets,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  fractured  bones  at  present  in  Paris  is  worthy  of  the 
days  of  the  enlightened  '^  Fr^re  Jacques,"  and  a  disgrace  to  the  present 
French  surgeons.  I  hare  scarcely  seen  a  single  case  of  fracture,  espec. 
ially  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  that  has  not  united  with  positive  defor- 
mity, much  of  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  common  sense.  There  is  scarcely  a  second-rate  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  thtit  would  not  blush  to  turn  such  "  cures  "  from  his  hands, 
and  at  the  delightful  prospect  of  a  civil  suit  for  maltreatment.  To  en* 
large  upon  this  subject  will  occupy  more  room  than  can  be  spared;  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  I  am,  in  the  above  statment,  echoiog  the  views  of  every 
American  student  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject* 

The  use  of  anmsthetics. — Ether  is  not  used  at  all,  chloroform  being 
solely  relied  upon.     This  latter  article  is  almost  invariably  adminis- 


*  A  frioDd  walking  through  a  ward  of  one  of  the  large  hofipitals,  saw  a  case  of 
rather  reoent  fracture  of  the  thigh.  The  only  treatment  pursued  was  to  order  the 
man  to  lie  flat  on  his  back.  A  turn  or  so  of  a  bandage  was  made  around  the  foot, 
and  then  the  ends  pinned  to  the  comer  of  the  bed.  Thi<)  was  the  only  subetitate 
for  entension,  conter-extension  and  the  other  means  for  fulfilling  the  idea  still  in 
TOgue  in  America,  but  apparently  obsolete  in  France,  of  keeping  fHiotiired  bones 
in  apposition. 
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tered,  even  by  N^laton,  who  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  ablest  and 
most  complete  surgeon  in  Paris.  Fear  of  the  evil  conseqnences  of 
chloroform  causes  the  surgeons  to  be  so  cautious  and  timid  in  its  adminis- 
tration, that  the  majority  of  the  patients  operated  upon  are  but  partially 
placed  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia,  and  almost  invariably  during  the  course  of 
an  operation,  the  violent  shrieks  or  struggles  of  the  victim  show  that  the 
consciousness  of  pain  is  scarcely  diminished,  while  the  intoxicating  effect 
of  the  vapor  destroys  for  the  time  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  frequently 
renders  him  very  unmanageable.  No  indication  is  fulfilled  by  thus  using 
the  article,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  half  use  it>y  it  had  better 
be  dispensed  with  entirely. 

Chassaignac,  who  alone  among  the  Parisian  surgeons  appears  to  have 
studied  the  modus  ope^ndi  of  chloroform,  regulated  its  application  with 
a  great  deal  of  nicety  and  discrimination — ^guiding  himself  by  carefully 
watching  the  pulse  and  respiration.  His  pitients  rarely  make  a  distur- 
bance daring  the  operation,  and  for  the  most  part  seem  thoroughly  uncon- 
scious of  pain.  Alter  an  operation  in  which  the  anaesthetic  has  been 
used,  the  last  mentioned  surgeon  is  very  particular  to  have  the  patient 
carried  back  to  the  ward,  with  the  feet  elevated  and  the  head  down.---' 
He  fancies  that  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is  thus  better  kept  up.  The 
old  man,  despite  his  "  hobbies,"  seems  to  be  a  very  sensible,  clear-minded 
surgeon,  and  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.  His  lectures^  interesting 
and  practical,  are  delivered  in  such  clear  and  measured  accents,  that  his 
clinique  is  quite  a  favorite  with  English  and  American  students. 

Among  the  operations  of  more  or  less  interest  lately  performed  in  Par- 
is, besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  following: 

Bi/  Maisonncuve  at  La  Pitii. — Operation  for  fistula  in  ano  with  the 
view  to  complete  cure.  In  this  case  the  sides  of  the  fistulous  track  were 
"  scooped  out "  with  the  knife,  the  sphincter  having  been  first  divided. 

Operation  in  December  of  "  resection  "  [exscction]  of  the  head  of  the 
femur.  This  was  the  case  of  a  young  woman  suffering  from  morbus  cox- 
arius.  The  patient — two  months  having  elapsed — is  doing  well,  al- 
though much  reduced  by  suppuration  and  long  confinement.  January 
22d.  Operation  to  produce  an  artificial  anus  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
scending colon.  This  was  the  case  of  a  patient  suffering  from  complete 
malignant  stricture  of  the  rectum.  The  operation  will  certa:nly  pro!ong 
the  days  of  the  wretched  creature  a  little  longer,  and  has  given  him  great 
temporary  relief,  as  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  accumulated  faeces 
were  distressing  and  threatening. 

The  same  surgeon  has  lately  operated  on  a  woman  for  femoral  hernia. 
The  fitrangulation  was  of  eight  days'  standing,  and,  as  a  conseqaenco. 
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gangrene  had  completely  taken  place.  The  operation  consisted  gimpYy 
in  laying  open  the  mass  by  a  free  incision.  Maisonneuve's  plan  of  treat- 
ing strangulated  irreducible  berniae  is  rather  peculiar.  If  the  strangn- 
lation  has  existed  under  forty  hours  ho  operates  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
reduces  the  gut ;  but  if  it  has  lasted  over  that  time,  he  does  nothing  uo- 
Ul  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  at  which  time  he  simply  makes  the  ineisioB 
as  in  the  case  given.  An  artificial  anus,  the  result,  he  considers  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  risk  of  general  peritonitis  should  the  gut  be  returned  too 
early.  He  also  waits,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the 
firm  adhesion  of  the  gut  at  the  point  of  departure,  which  otherwise  wonld 
perhaps  be  drawn  in  by  peristaltic  action. 

Maisonneuve  is  very  partial  to  a  method  of  removing  malignant  tomore 
in  the  submaxillary  and  carotid  regions,  by  caustic.  His  method  is  to 
use  ^^flbches  "  of  the  paste  of  canquoin  (composed  of  chloride  of  zinc  and 
wheat  flour  paste).  These  ^^fllclies ''  are  simply  pegs  the  composition  of 
which  kiln-dried  becomes  quite  hard ;  tapering  to  a  sharp  point  af  one 
end,  their  bases  are  from  two  to  three  lines  square,  and  their  length  va- 
rying from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches.  In  action  they  are  analc^us 
to  the  common  '^  trochisqucs "  of  corros.  sublimate.  When  t^e  ^^ pCu^ 
de  canquoin  ''  is  required  simply  for  an  external  application,  it  is  made 
of  equal  parts  of  the  dough  and  the  chloride/but  in  making  the  '^JUches'^ 
two  parts  of  flour  paste  are  necessary  to  one  of  the  salt ;  this  is  in  order 
to  secure  the  proper  hardness  and  firmness  when  dry.  After  being  dried 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle. 

To  remove  a  tumor  with  the  ^^JUcJies ''  they  should  be  introduced  into 
small  lancet  holes  (through  the  integument),  situated  about  half  an  inch 
apart  around  the  circumference  of  the  tumor.  They  should  then  be 
pushed  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards  their  entire  length,  their  pointi 
converging  towards  a  common  centre.  The  caustic  thus  applied  aeti 
very  effectually,  but  operating  for  a  period  of  days  subjects  the  patient  to 
long  continued  suffering.  K  the  whole  of  the  tumor  is  not  remoTed  at 
first,  fresh  fleches  are  introduced  in  the  same  manner.  Should  the  ta- 
mer be  large,  the  cavity  after  its  removal  is  appalliog.  Several  of  the 
cases  that  I  have  seen  undergoing  this  treatment  have  been  attacked  hj 
erysipelas,  and  one  was  fatal.  The  cause  of  death  in  this  case  was  t 
hemorrhage  of  odc  of  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  oecnrring  in  a 
patient  already  much  enfeebled  by  suppuration  and  long  suffering. 

The  advantages  which  Maisonneuve  thinks  justify  the  removal  of  can- 
cers by  this  method,  are  that  they  can  be  thus  destroyed  in  places  where 
the  intricate  relations  with  large  blood  vessels  and  nerves  render  at- 
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tempts  to  ''dig"  them  oat  with  a  koife  hazardous,  and  unsatifaotory. — 
As  opposed  to  the  foregoing,  we  find  that  the  constitutional  and  real  suf- 
fering daring  the  action  of  the  caustic  is  very  great — severe  hemorrhages 
iometimes  take  place,  and  erysipelas,  £Eicial  paralysis,  and  other  complica- 
tions frequently  occur.  Sboald  not  these  facts  deter  the  conscientious 
surgeon  from  resorting  to  such  means,  especially  when  the  chances  of  ul- 
timate benefit  to  the  patient  are  so  remote,  even  though  the  tumor  be  suc- 
cessfully removed  the  first  time? 

At  the  Hdtel  Dieu  there  have  been  but  few  operations  during  the 
winter.  It  has  suffered  much  from  erysipelas,  typhoid  fever  and  kindred 
disorders.  The  only  operations  of  especial  interest  have  been  one  or  two 
attempts  at  curing  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  These  cases  are  a  hobby  with 
Jobert,  who  relies  entirely  upon  the  use  of  the  interrupted  suture.  His 
other  hobby  is  to  use  the  actual  cautery  upon  nearly  everything.  He  has 
upon  his  ''public  days"  two  furnaces  filled  with  red  hot  irons,  which  he 
uses  with  an  unflinching  hand  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity,  and 
the  edification  of  the  students  following  him. 

At  the  Charity  there  has  also  been  a  great  dearth  of  interesting  sur- 
gical cases  during  the  winter.  Velpeau  gives  his  ordinary  tri-weekly 
clinical  lectures  as  usual,  to  a  veiy  limited  number  of  students. 

N^laton  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Facultly,  is  the  great  attraction  to  sur- 
gical students.  With  a  happy  faculty  of  explaining  himself  clearly, 
combined  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  subject,  he  unites  the 
common  sense  of  a  good  practitioner  and  the  cultivated  manners  of  a 
gentleman. 

His  lecture-room  is  crowded  daily,  many  students  being  obliged  to 
stand  throughout  the  lecture.  During  the  past  winter  he  has  performed 
several  interesting  operations,  removing  tumors,  etc.  I  saw  him  take 
out  a  diseased  testicle  very  nearly.  After  the  incision  through  the  scro- 
tum and  tunica  vaginalis  with  a  scalpel,  he  finishes  the  operation 
with  sduort.  This  is  his  ordinary  plan,  cutting  the  cord  little  by  little, 
and  tying  each  bleeding  vessel  as  it  is  divrded.  Among  many  practical 
remarks  which  continually  enrich  his  lectures  was  one  that  struck  me  as 
well  worth  recording.  He  said  that  it  b  his  rule  never  to  attempt  to  put 
a  lateral  ligature  upon  the  internal  jugular,  for  the  reason  that  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  always  the  included  portion  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  sUmglu 
out  leaving  a  larger  hole  than  the  first  wound,  from  which  the  sudden 
bursting  out  of  a  violent  hemorrhage  speedily  proves  fatal. 

In  the  present  article  I  have  endeavored,  in  an  impartial  manner,  to 
present  the  facts  as  they  stand,  for  the  most  part  leaving  its  readers  to 
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draw  their  own  eonolusion  concerning  tbe  efficacy  and  valae  of  the  differ- 
ent methods  spoken  of  that  are  now  in  yogue  in  Paris^  compared  with 
those  that  they  are  familiar  with  at  home. — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med. 


Proceedings  of  the  Montgomery  Co,  Society  ^  April,  1868.     Reported  hy 
C.  M'Dermont,  M.  D.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Carey  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Toxical  action  of  Veratmm  Viride 
upon  Dogs." 

Dr.  Carey  said,  that  the  time  allotted  for  the  consideration  of  veratrum 
viride  had  been  too  brief  for  him  to  prepare  anything  like  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  snbject.  He  had  made  some  experiments  with  the  article 
opon  dogs,  which  were  designed  to  illnstrate  the  toxical  effects  of  the 
agent,  and  would  snbmit  them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society  thb 
evening. 

The  fint  caee  to  which  he  administered  the  Yeratrom — Tilden's  Fhiid 
Extract — ^was  a  young  spaniel,  laboring  under  influenza.  His  respiration 
was  hurried,  with  pulse  158  per  minute.  The  dose  was  six  drops.  The 
dog  7omited  in  thirty  minutes,  which  act  was  repeated  in  an  hoar.  In 
2i  hours  his  pulsa  was  100  per  minute. 

Case  2.-' A  small  cur  dog  took  20  drops ;  pulse  106 )  respiration  1  to 
4  pulsations.  In  eight  minutes  evidenced  nausea,  in  ten  vomited,  which 
was  repeated  at  short  intervals  for  half  an  hour ;  in  fifteen  minutes,  pulse 
70  ]  in  thirty,  pulse  40 ;  in  fifly,  pulse  32  ;  in  1}  hours,  pulse  40 ;  in 
1},  pulse  68 ;  in  If ,  72 ;  in  2},  60.  In  thirty  minutes  after  taking  ve- 
ratrum, animal  purged  and  staggered  in  walking,  in  sixty  minutes  could 
not  stand.  This  prostration  continued  for  three  hours.  In  fifteen  boon 
animal  felt  well  and  partook  of  food  with  avidity. 

Caie  3. — On  the  subsequent  day,  gave  same  animal  fifteen  drops  ve- 
ratrum and  half  a  grain  of  morphia— pulse  84 ;  in  half  an  hour ,  pulse 
90,  no  nausea )  gave  fifteen  drops  more  veratrum,  and  in  an  hour,  pulse 
86 ;  gave  thirty  drops  additional,  without  influencing  in  the  least  per> 
ceptible  degree,  either  the  heart  or  stomach. 

No.  4. — ^Next  day,  gave  same  dog  thirty  drops  veratrum  and  sixfy 
drops  laudanum,  with  pulse  100.  In  thirty  minutes,  pulse  80 ;  in  sixty, 
pulse  72,  irregular ;  in  two  hours,  60;  in  four  hours,  72.  No 
respiration  irregular  and  sighing. 
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No,  5. — Next  day  gavo  to  above  animal,  with  pulse  136,  one  hundred 
drops  veratrum.  In  ten  minutes,  pulse  72  )  in  fifteen  minutes  exceed- 
ingly irregular  and  intermitting  ;  in  twenty  fluttering,  with  an  intermis- 
sion of  about  one-half  of  the  time ;  in  twenty-one  minutes,  heart  ceased 
to  pulsate,  and  in  twenty-three  minutes  ceased  to  respire.  Dog  vomited 
in  eight  minutes,  urinated  several  times,  did  not  purge,  respiration  hur- 
ried, and  sighing  after  ten  minutes,  finally  became  irregular  and  slow  until 
it  ceased  entirely.  There  was  no  stertor,  nor  spasmodic  motion  of  the 
voluntary  muscular  system. 

No,  6. — Gave  a  medium  sized  dog  twelve  drops  of  veratrum,  with 
pulse  120.  In  sixteen  minutes,  pulse  100 ;  in  thirty  minutes,  pulse  76, 
in  which  condition  they  remained  for  three  hours,  and  rallied.  Yomited 
in  ten  minutes,  and  continued  at  short  intervals  for  half  an  hour;  in 
thirty  minutes  purged.  There  was  no  prostration  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cular system  in  this  case,  nor  depression  of  spirits. 

No,  7. — Subsequent  day,  gave  to  this  dog  seventy  drops  veratrum, 
with  one-third  grain  of  morphine,  pulse  90.  In  two  minutes  respiration 
hurried  and  panting,  urinated  frequently,  nausea,  and  in  six  minutes 
vomited ;  in  fifteen  minutes  pulse  40,  purged ;  in  thirty  minutes,  pulse 
12,  regular ;  can't  stand.  Nausea  still  distressing^  respiration  slow  and 
calm.  Gave  morphia  half  a  grain  and  wine  half  an  ounce.  No  more 
vomiting ;  in  forty  minutes  pulse  20,  in  sixty  minutes  pulse  48 ;  respira- 
tion 12,  in  which  condition  animal  remained  for  four  days.  Next  morn- 
ing felt  well,  pulse  112,  and  partook  of  food  with  relish. 

No,  8. — ^Threw  into  the  rectum  of  same  dog,  on  next  day,  100  drops 
of  veratrum  and  half  grain  of  morphine.  In  two  minutes  evacuated  con- 
tents of  rectum ;  in  seven  minutes  commenced  panting ;  in  thirteen  min- 
utes, great  nausea,  pulse  80  ;  in  fourteen  minutes,  vomited ;  fifteen  min- 
utes, pulse  32,  irregular,  twenty-five  minutes,  pulse  160,  respirations  80; 
can't  stand  ;  can't  count  pulse.  Took  morphine  half  grain,  and  wine 
half  an  ounce ;  sixty  minutes  pulse  fluttering,  still  can't  be  counted ; 
passed  a  current  of  electro-magnetism  through  the  chest  behind  the  fore 
legs;  in  seventy  minutes,  pulse  more  regular;  seventy-five  minutes, 
slower  and  still  more  uniform;  respirations  slow  and  deep,  animal  som- 
nolent. In  one  humdred  and  twenty  minutes,  pulse  160,  from  which 
condition  the  dog  gradually  recovered.  This  experiment  was  repeated 
with  similiar  results. 
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SUMMARY. 

Cam.      Dom,      No.  palM.     Time  of      Mtolmtim     Time  of  mtnlmom     Bcdoetton.      AmsdjBft. 
vomitlDC.    palMtlon.  pnlMtlon. 

1 • 1B8 .JO  ml&'i 100 JH  botin M 

% «„..„ UM 10   ••     SI JO    mlnatM 78 
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6...^...  11 ISO 10    " 76..., 80       ••       46 

7 70 „..«)..««...  6   -      11 30      ••       78 iiv.mor. 

8 100rec'm...l00.. U   "     II 18      •*       78 H^     - 

From  ihe  foregoing  it  will  appear,  that  veratum  vtride  when  adminia 
tered  in  large  doses  to  dogs,  is  a  powerful  narcotic  poison,  capable  of  des- 
troying life.  It  produces  its  toxical  effects,  first  upon  the  ganglionic^  and 
finally  implicates  to  a  limited  extent,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nenres- 
When  given  alone,  it  greatly  reduced  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
heart's  action.  When  combined  with  morphine  or  laudanum,  this  action 
is  modified.  The  greatest  reduction  of  the  heart  in  the  experimentB  wh 
78  beats.  This  obtained  in  three  instances,  viz:  No.  2,  where  20  dmpi 
were  given  alone,  and  Nos.  7  and  8,  where  70  and  100  drops  were  com- 
bined with  i  grain  of  morphine,  and  respectively  taken  per  mouth  and 
anus. 

The  shortest  time  occupied  in  reducing  the  heart  to  its  minimum  ac- 
tion was  ten  minuter.  This  took  place  at  the  rate  of  6  /^  beats  per 
minute. 

When  portion  under  20  drops  were  administered,  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  were  quite  regular  and  the  diminution  of  action  uniform,  until 
the  minimum  was  attained;  but  during  the  rallying  stage,  the  actioo  was 
in  all  cases  irregular  and  intermitting. 

The  longest  time  occupied  in  inducing  vomiting  was  fourteen  minutes, 
and  that  was  when  the  article  was  thrown  into  the  rectum.  In  two 
cases,  it  occourred  in  ten  minutes,  in  one  six,  and  another  eight.  In  all 
it  was  protracted  and  the  nausea  distressing.  In  the  case  that  proved  &- 
tal,  death  commenced  at  the  heart;  thb  organ  ceasing  to  pulsate  two  min. 
utes  before  the  lungs  ceased  their  function. 

The  influenoe  which  opiates  exerted  in  these  cases  is  of  great  interest 
In  No.  3,  60  drops  of  veratrum,  with  i  grain  o^  morphinae,  did  not  af- 
fect the  circulation  and  stomach.  In  No.  4,  30  drops  of  veratrum  and 
double  the  quantity  of  laudaunm  reduced  the  heart  forty  beats  in  two 
hours,  but  did  not  produce  nausea.  In  No.  7,  70  drops  of  veratrum, 
with  i  grain  of  morphine,  produced  no  greater  effects  upon  the  animal 
than  20  drops  did  in  case  2.  So,  too,  of  No.  8,  where  100  drop  were 
thrown  into  the  rectum  with  i  grain  of  morphine.  As  to  the  fiusts  in 
these  cases,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  they  require  additional  ooo. 
fiimation  to  establish  the  antidotal  powers  of  opiates  over  veratrum  viride. 
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Dr  Denise  complimented  Dr.  Carey  on  the  result  of  his  experiments. 
These  were  highly  valuable  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  He  hoped  his 
fidend  would  continue  his  investigations,  as  the  subject  of  veratrum 
viride  was  at  present  one  of  deep  and  general  interest  among  medical 
men.  He  looked  upon  veratrum  as  the  greatest  remedy  of  the  age.  He 
was  in  the  hapit  of  using  it  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  Had  used  it  successfully  in  pneumonia,  bronchitis  and 
convulsions.  In  cases  of  pneumonia,  had  used  the  veratrum  alone  with 
marked  benefit.  Has  found  it  act  like  a  charm  in  allaying  the  catarrhal 
fever  of  children.  He  mentioned  a  case  of  a  child  that  was  subject  to 
attacks  of  this  kind;  they  were  always  promptly  relieved  by  the  veratrum, 
which  the  mother  was  in  the  habit  of  administering  at  every  onset  of  the 
disease.  He  had  never  known  it  to  fail  in  reducing  the  heart's  action. — 
It  occassionaly  produced  nausea,  but  no  other  unpleasant  effect.  He  did 
not  know  how  the  old  doctors  got  along  without  it. 

Dr,  Brenton,  had  not  used  the  veratrum  extensively,  but  from  hb  ex  • 
perience,  he  was  induced  to  regard  it  with  much  favor.  He  thought  it 
suitable  in  a  great  variety  of  diseased  conditions,  and  especially  in  diseas- 
es of  the  heart;  had  given  it  for  three  months  to  a  lady  who  was  suffering 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  Prior  to  its  use,  her  pulse  averaged  130 
per  minute,  and  she  had  a  bad  cough.  The  veratrum  (uncombined) 
lowered  the  pulse  to  68,  and  re  moved  the  cough  entirely.  During  this 
period,  he  occasionally  suspended  the  medicine,  and  found  that  very  soon 
the  pulse  would  rise  to  its  former  frequency,  and  the  cough  would  return , 
to  disappear  again  on  the  re-administration  pf  the  medicine.  Finally, 
the  lady  refused  to  take  the  veratrum,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  she 
died  soon  after,  as  he  had  predicted  in  the  event  of  her  discontinuing  it. 
When  combined  with  an  opiate,  it  produces  very  little  nausea.  It  is  not 
so  depressing  as  antimony,  and  may  be  safely  used  in  cases  where  antim- 
ony is  inadmissible.  Becommcnded  its  use  in  typhoid  fever.  Had  witnes- 
sed its  good  effects  in  a  case  of  typhus  fever.  It  controlled  arterial 
action  without  nausea,  and  according  to  his  observation,  it  controlled  as 
promptly  with,  as  witkout  opium.  He  had  cured  a  case  of  covulsions 
with  it — the  convulsions  occurred  in  a  young  lady;  she  had  paroxysms 
almost  daily  for  two  or  three  years.  He  gave  the  veratrum  combined 
with  valerian;  the  convulsions  gradually  become  lighter  under  the  use 
of  the  medicine,  and  soon  wholly  disappeared. 

Dr,  Arm/)r  bad  listened  with  interest  to  the  Report  of  Dr.  C.'s  ex- 
periments. As  yet,  but  few  experiments  had  been  made  with  this  agent 
on  the  lower  animals,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  effect  on  the  human  sys* 
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tera  was  confined  to  the  diseased  ftate.  It  is  important  to  obtain  all  iiie 
facts  that  can  be  deyeloped  in  relation  to  a  subject  of  this  kind.  £v^ 
fact  contains  an  elment  of  usefulness^  and  though  considered  in  its  isolv 
ted  BtatC;  in  may  be  worthless^  yet  when  conjoined  vivh  other  facts  of 
similar*  nature,  it  furnishes  the  material  out  of  which  and  upon  which 
the  truths  of  science  are  established. 

The  experiments  detailed  contain  eyidencc  of  one  fact,  namely,  that 
veratrum  tends  to  produce  death  at  the  heart,  by  virtue  of  its  depres- 
sing influence  on  that  organ.  This  single  fact  would  teach  us  the  pro- 
priety of  avoiding  its  use  in  all  diseases  which  tend  to  produce  death  at 
the  heart.  In  thb  class  we,  of  course,  would  include  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever  and  all  forms  of  asthenic  disease. 

In  active  inflammatory  disease,  it  is  very  desirable  to  quell  the  violence 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  in  such  cases  veratrum  will  do  good  as  an  and- 
phlogistic.  It  should  not  be  used  where  there  is  any  local  congestion 
as  it  would  be  apt  to  increase  the  stasis  of  the  blood.  Its  aoiion  on 
the  arterial  system  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  whether  the  veratrum  ac- 
ted directly  or  through  the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  vascular  system,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say. 

If  there  was  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  the  veratrum,  in  his  opinion* 
would  be  a  dangerous  remedy.  It  was  powerful  for  good  or  evil,  and 
should  be  used  cautiously.  He  had  never  witnessed  any  cumulative  ef- 
fect on  the  brain  or  cord,  as  was  met  with  in  the  use  of  digitalis.  He 
had  frequently  administered  it  without  any  perceptible  result.  Once  he 
kept  a  patient  on  the  use  of  it  for  some  days  without  at  all  affecting 
the  pulse;  and  this  led  him  to  remark  that  there  might  be  an  error  in 
attributing  its  inactivity  in  certain  cases  to  the  controlling  influence 
of  opium 

Dr  Care\fz  views  of  the  properties  of  veratrum  had  been  cod  firmed 
and  enlarged  by  his  expeiimcnts.  He  would  not  use  the  remedy  where 
there  was  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  heart's  action,  neither  would  he 
commend  its  use  in  asthenic  cases.  The  controlling  influence  of  opium 
over  the  action  of  veratrum,  when  administered  in  cqpbination,  was  evident 
from  his  experiments,  and  accorded  with  his  experience  in  practice.  A 
patient  who  had  been  using  morphia,  took  the  veratrum  in  full  doses 
without  the  ordinary  effect.  He  administered  it  to  another  patient  in 
combination  with  laudanum,  and  the  pulse  remained  unchanged.  Ha 
had  given  it,  in  the  same  combination  to  a  female  who  had  diarrhea,  and 
was  direatened  with  mammary  abcess.  She  was  cured,  but  the  apec^ 
action  of  veratrum  was  not  manifested  in  her  case.     He  had  mlwajs 
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found  yeratrum  act  aa  certainly,  as  efficiently,  and  as  rapidly  as  any  other 
article  of  the  materia  medioa.  The  remedy  gave  him  complete  control 
over  the  pulse.  He  could  hold  it  at  40,  50,  or  70  as  he  pleased,  and  as 
long  as  he  pleased.  Its  full  action  is  often  unattended  with  nausea — the 
depressing  effects  soon  subside.  Never  noticed  any  cumulative  tendency, 
except  in  one  case.  Uses  it  freely  in  inflammatory  diseases,  in  rheumatism^ 
pneumonia^  etc.  He  has  found  it  to  allay  the  constitutional  excitement  of 
parturient  women,  better  that  anything  else.  It  cures  the  weed  like  a* 
charm,  often  producing  through  the  mother  anodyne  influence  on  the 
obild. 

Dr,  Reeve  thought  if  veratrum  viride  had  a  voice,  it  Would  exclaim^ 
''Save  me  from  my  friends.''  Some  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  have  laid 
aside  all  reason  and  moderation  in  their  admiration  of  the  wonderful  vir- 
tues of  this  drug.  We  have  heard  how  a  baby  went  promptly  to  sleep 
after  nursing,  because  the  mother  had  taken  veratrum.  This  must  seem 
a  strange  assertion  to  those  who  knew,  as  he  did,  that  all  babies  are  in 
the  habit  of  falling  asleep  after  nursing,  even  when  no  medicine  has 
been  administered  to  the  mother.  He  deprecated  the  practice  of  giving 
yeratrum  to  allay  the  constitional  excitement  following  labor.  He  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  see  mothers  pass  safely  through  this  excitement 
without  the  aid  of  veratrum,  or  indeed  of  any  other  medicine.  He 
thought  no  medication  was  the  best  practice  in  such  cases. 

Dr,  Carey  explained  by  saying  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
the  medicine  to  all  females  after  their  delivery,  as  was  insinuated — ^but 
only  to  those  cases  where  there  was  high  febrile  excitement. 

Dr,  Reeve  thought  the  veratrum  might  be  used  in  some  cases  with  ad- 
vantage. He  was  desirous  that  observation  and  conclusions  should  be 
made  with  more  care.  Such  crude  experiments  and  unwarrantable  de- 
ductions would  not  draw  him  away  from  the  use  of  medicines  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  rely  on. 

Dr,  T,  Brennarij  having  never  used  veratrum,  had  no  prejudiceg 
jpro  or  con.  J  and  therefore  considered  himself  in  a  better  condition  to 
pass  judgment  upon  its  merits  than  were  those  gentlemen  who,  in  their 
blind  enthusiasm,  had*  been  led  to  attribute  to  this  agent  all  the  good  re. 
0ali  that  follow  its  use.  This  post  hoc*ergo  propter  hoc  style  of  reasoning 
liad  been  the  grand  fallacy  of  the  medical  profession  in  all  ages,  and  is 
still  the  most  fruitful  source  of  error.  One  would  suppose,  from  the  way 
some  of  the  gentlemen  talk  of  this  new  remedy,  that  their  patients 
would  all  have  died  had  it  not  been  for  its  magical  effects ;  and  some  of 
its  admirers  seem  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  body  recovered 
^rom  sickness  prior  to  its  discovery. 
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He  had  listened  attentively  to  the  report  of  Dr.  C.  He  had  great  re- 
gard for  the  Doctor,  but  his  love  for  scientific  truth  was  greater^  and  he 
felt  constrained  to  say  that  the  experiments  made  upon  the  innocent  dogB 
had  no  practical  value,  and  shed  no  ray  of  light  on  the  therapeutical  pro- 
perties of  veratrum. 

He  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  a  medicine  forced  down  the  throat 
or  up  the  rectum  of  a  well  dog  would  produce  the  same  symptoms  that  it 
would  do  in  one  of  us  if  we  were  sick  and  took  it.  The  dog  must  be  sick 
too  before  he  would  admit  the  completeness  of  the  analogy.  He  had  no 
faith  in  this  cruel  and  fatal  drugging  of  dogs.  Suoh  experiments  might 
affect  the  price  of  sausages,  but  he  was  very  confident  it  would  add 
nothing  to  our  stock  of  scientific  knowledge. 

His  young  friend  on  the  right  seemed  to  regard  veratrum  as  a  panacea. 
We  are  told  that  mothers  keep  it  on  the  shelf  and  give  a  few  drops  to  the 
children  on  the  first  approaceh  of  disease^  and  cure  them  instantly.  If  all 
that  is  claimed  for  the  remedy  is  true,  there  will  be  no  futher  need  for 
Doctors.  Every  old  woman  can  doctor  her  own  household,  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  Othello.  This  would  be  a  sad 
catastrophe ! 

The  conflicting  testimony  which  the  advocates  of  veratrum  have  givra 
is  rather  amusing.  He  feared  it  would  injure  the  sale  of  Norwood's  tinc- 
ture. Some  of  its  friends  would  use  it  freely  in  all  sthenic  cases,  but 
pronounced  it  dangerous  in  asthenic  cases ;  some  would  use  it  in  asthenic 
cases,  and  pronounced  it  valuable  in  almost*every  case ;  others  were  op- 
posed to  its  use  in  any  case.  He  included  himself  in  the  last  named 
class.  Common  sense  would  forbid  the  use  of  so  depressing  an  agent  in 
asthenic  forms  of  disease ;  a  man  in  a  weak,  sinking  state  is  not  to  be 
cured  by  making  weaker.  To  give  it  in  the  sthenic  state,  would  only 
make  bad  worse — it  would  convert  the  case  from  sthenic.  According  to 
his  experience,  people  usually  died  in  the  asthenic  state,  and  when  he  had 
a  patient  in  the  sthenic  state,  he  tried  to  keep  him  there.  Gentlemen 
might  smile — ^but  he  would  assure  them  he  had  never  lost  a  patient  in  the 
sthenic  state,  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  he  had  lost  as  many  as 
some  of  his  neighbors. 

His  chief  difficulty  in  treating  the  sick  was  to  combat  the  downward 
tendency — to  maintain  the  activity  of  the  vital  forces.  If  the  gentlemen 
would  give  quinine  in  pneumonia,  and  good  whisky  punch  in  typhoid, 
they  would  lighten  the  labors  of  the  undertaker.  All  diseases  in  this 
region  require  to  be  treated  with  tonics  and  stimulants.  ''^  *  It  is 
strange  to  what  absurdity  men's  enthusiasm  will  sometimes  lead  them.— 
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One  of  the  brethren  had  related  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  stopped 
taking  the  medicine  at  a  time  when  it  was  exerting  the  happiest  influence 
on  her  diseased  heart.  The  Doctor  threatened  her  with  death  and  a  coffin 
in  case  she  discontinued  the  medicine.  She  however,  persisted  in  her 
refusal,  and  died  soon*lafter.  Now^  if  the  veratrum  in  this  instance  had 
80  happy  and  salutary  an  effect  on  the  lady's  hearty  as  the  Doctor  says, 
how  very  strangely  it  must  have  operated  on  her  mind,  that  she  should 
abandon  it  at  such  a  time^  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  Doctor's  fearM 
prognosis.  As  the  lady  evinced  good  sense  when  she  applied  to  ihe  Doc- 
tor for  relief;  are  we  not  warranted  in  the  inference  that  the  veratrum  • 
made  her  crazy  ?  He  was  sorry  friend  Carey  had  not  noted  whether  there 
was  any  evidence  of  mental  aberration  in  the  dogs  while  undergoing  the 
experiments.  In  conclusion^  he  would  say  that  veratrum  was  a  humbug^ 
that  those  who  believed  in  its  wonderful  efficacy  are  humbugged^  that  Nor- 
wood, who  revived  the  use  of  it,  is  a  humbugger,  and  that  the  poor  patients 
who  have  to  swallow  it  are  egregiously  humbugged. 

Dr,  Koagler  thought  the  veratrum  as  uncertain  as  digitalis.  He  ad- 
mitted its  value  in  certain  cases,  but  said  it  was  difficult  to  determine  in 
what  particular  cases  its  administration  would  be  beneficial.  He  did  not 
use  it — ^being  unwilling  to  discard  known  and  reliable  remedies  for  one 
about  which  there  is  so  much  doubt  and  contrariety  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Brenton  read  an  essay  on  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  ^which  elicited 
some  discussion. 

A  case  of  delirium  tremens  treated  successi^y  by  Norwood's  Tincture^ 
was  reported;  the  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Clements. 

Dr.  Carey  ^  who  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  late  Dr.  Eoehne,  discharged  this  duty  in  a  manner  which  re* 
fleeted  much  credit  on  himself  as  well  as  on  the  memory  of  the 
deceased.    We  suppose  the  address  will  be  published. 

Drs.  Grundy  and  Demise  were  appointed  Essayists  i(x  the  next  quar- 
terly meeting. 

Dr.  Davis  announced  the  death  of  D.  B.  Van  Tuyl,  M.  D.,  of  Indi- 
ana, an  honorary  member  of  the  Society.  He  also  presented  a  series  of 
resolutions  referring  in  appropriate  terms  to  the  eminent  qualities  of  the  de« 
oeased,  and  expressing  the  deep  regret  which  the  Society  experienced  on 
learning  the  death  of  an  honored  brother. — Cincinnati  Lancet  &  OhsW* 
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Remarks  on  that  Form  of  Moral  Insanity  called  Digpsornaniaj  and  Ae 
Legality  of  its  Treatment  hy  Isolation,  By  David  Skas,  M.  D-, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  the  In. 
iane.*     (Read  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Sooietjj,  January  20,  1858.) 

A  man  is  a  drunkard  who  gets  drank  at  the  festive  board — ^who  seeks 
occasions  for  getting  conveniently  drunk  without  interfering  with  his  or- 
dinary occupations — whp  takes  a  few  days'  drinking  at  a  time  when  he 
has  plenty  of  money,  and  returns  to  his  duties  and  employment  when  he 
has  finished  his  superfluous  cash  and  his  "ramble,"  or  "spree, *'  as  it  k 
called  among  the  humbler  classes  in  Scotland.  Some  men,  on  the  other 
hand  get  systematically  and  regularly  drunk  every  day  after  dinn^, 
some  every  night  before  going  to  bed,  and  will  perform  their  daily  duties 
with  propriety  and  efficiency.  There  is  a  large  class  who  drink  continu- 
ously, and  consume  large  quantities  of  stimulants  and  seem  to  haye  a 
constant  craving  for  them,  which  they  satisfy  by  constant  potations;  yet 
they  do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  insane  drinkers ;  they  ex- 
ercise a  certain  amount  of  self-control,  a  sufficient  amount  of  restraint 
upon  their  appetites  not  to  allow  the  quantity  which  they  drink  to  afifeot 
their  aptitude  for  business  or  driving  a  good  bargain.  These  are  the  de- 
corous drunkards  of  society,  and  some  of  them  are  perhaps  the  hardest 
drinkers  of  any. 

The  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks  vary  very  much,  as  is  well  known,  in 
different  individuals  according  to  the  temperament  or  some  peculiarity  in 
the  constitution.  Some  men  get  hilarious  and  others  stupid )  some  be* 
come  amorous  and  others  maudlin  in  their  cups ;  and  some,  again,  be- 
come pugnacious,  and  even  dangerous.  It  has  been  often  observed,  that 
men  who  have  suffered  from  severe  blows  or  injuries  of  the  head  beoome 
very  violent,  and  even  maniacal,  when  intoxicated.  Such  persons  as 
these  frequently  come  under  the  notice  of  the  legal  authorities,  for  acts 
of  violence  committed  while  intoxicated.  But,  in  these  cases,  if  the  ibl 
dividual  has  voluntarily  become  intoxicated,  knowing  that  in  that  state 
he  is  liable  to  be  dangerous,  he  is  justly  held  amenable  to  punishment 
for  acts  of  violence  committed  when  drank.  The  responsibility  of  a  per- 
son of  this  kind  for  any  of  the  consequences  of  his  getting  drunk,  know- 
ing what  may  ensue,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  person  firing  a  gun 
out  of  a  window  into  a  crowded  street,  who  would  unquestionably  be  pun- 

[^  The  piopriety  of  any  attempt  to  treat  obstmate  drankenness  by  forcible  eon- 
finement,  is  a  question  of  great  and  increasing  importance  to  the  profeesioa  and  * 
to  the  public.    We  have,  therefore,  made  large  extracts  from  the  able  article  pub- 
ished  by  Dr.  Skae,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Joumal.-^jStf.  j 
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ished  for  the  effects  which  resulted  from  his  folly.  It  would  be  a  tedious 
task  to  describe  all  the  different  effects  and  kinds  of  drunkenness.  I^ 
may  suffice  to  say,  that  in  all  cases  of  mere  drunkenness,  the  characteris- 
tic feature,  as  distinguishing  them  from  insane  drinking,  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  power  of  self-control.  In  the  mere  drunkard,  there  is  a 
method  in  his  madness;  it  is  a  systematised  or  regulated,  or  at  least  a  vol- 
untary habit.  A  morbid  craving  may  be,  and  is  generated,  after  drunk- 
enness becomes  a  habit;  but  it  is  regulated,  as  to  the  time,  and  mode,  and 
extent,  and  frequency  of  gratifying  it,  by  certain  considerations — such  as 
a  regard  to  outward  decency,  to  the  duties  of  life,  or  to  the  calls  of  busi- 
ness. And  it  continues  to  be  so  regulated,  perhaps  by  a  very  low  stan- 
dard, and  by  one  which  is  gradually  made  lower  and  lower;  but  stiU  the 
habit  is  regulated  and  controlled  as  long  as  the  person  is  merely  a  drunk- 
ard^ and  until  the  habit  degenerates  into  a  disease. 

The  principal,  the  diagnostic  feature  of  this  disease —  that  of  insane 
drinking,  dipsomania,  or  oinomania — is  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence 
or  loss  of  the  power  of  self-control  or  self-regulation.  Persons  affected 
with  this  form  of  moral  insanity  do  not  drink  from  the  pleasure  which  the 
social  board  affords,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  unfrequently  preserve 
a  certain  amount  of  decorum  while  in  company.  Neither  do  they 
drink  for  the  pleasure  which  the  wine  gives  them ;  they  will  drink 
any  kind  of  intoxicating  stuff.  Nor  do  they  drink  at  a  convenient  time 
and  place,  and  only  occasionally ;  they  drink  as  often  as  they  can«  and 
whenever  they  can,  and  as  much  as  they  can;  their  craving  for  stimulants 
is  incessant  and  incontrollable;  no  considerations  of  self-respect,  no  re. 
gard  to  public  opinion,  or  common  decency;  or  domestic  ties,  or  religion 
or  the  certainty  of  impending  ruin,  degradation,  or  even  the  fear  of  death 
can  prevent  their  drinking  till  they  can  drink  no  longer  .  Sach  persons 
will  often  deplore  their  fatality,  their  inability  to  control  ther  desires,  and 
will  say,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  as  some  have  done,  that  if  hell  were 
yawning  at  one  side  of  them,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  standing  at  the  oth. 
er,  they  would  drink,  although  the  next  moment  they  were  to  be  thrown 
into  the  bottomless  abyss.  In  fine,  such  persons  drink  because  they  can- 
not help  it;  and  if  they  really  cannot  help  it,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
no  longer  responsible  agents — ^as  therefore  insane,  and  proper  objects  for 
being  restrained  and  protected  against  themselves. 

The  loss  of  self-control  is,  indeed,  the  most  essential  condition  of  al- 
most all  cases  of  insanity.  The  most  constant  symptoms  of  insanity  are 
those  referable  to  altered  affections,  perverted  desires,  and  morbid  propen- 
sities.    Delusions,  so  much  dwelt  upon   by  some  writers,  particularly 
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among  legal  authorities,  aa  essential  to  insanity^  are  bnt  its  aoddental 
concomitants  like  hallucinations  of  the  senses.  Every  form  of  madnea^ 
from  acute  mania  down  to  dementia^  may  be  met  with  where  there  ara  no 
delusions.  In  mania  there  may  be  a  morbid  exaltation  of  aU  the  emo* 
tions  and  passions  over  which  self-control  is  entirely  lost;  and  the  indiTi- 
dual  riots  in  unrestrained  laughter,  singing,  anger,  destructiTeness,  and 
violence.  The  loss  of  control  may  extend  to  the  thoughts  and  ideas,  whidi 
succeed  each  other  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  give  rise  to  inceflsant 
talking  and  incoherence.  In  partial  insanity,  one  particular  emotion  or 
desire  may  be  morbidly  excited,  and  we  may  find  a  deep  melancholy  and 
depression  without  any  delusion — a  hopeless  but  abstract  gloom,  leading, 
by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  power  of  self-control,  to  an  act  of  suicide 
There  may  be,  as  has  been  fully  established  by  numerous  well  authenti- 
cated cases,  a  morbid  impulse  to  destroy  life,  without  any  delusion ,  an 
impulse  over  which  the  affected  person  loses  all  control,  and  under  whudi 
he  commits  some  homicidal  act.  The  morbid  excitment  of  the  sexual  ap. 
petite  only  becomes  insanity  when  the  person  loses  self-control,  and  the 
victim  of  satariasis  or  nymphomania  outrages  all  considerations  not  idone 
of  morality,  but  of  ordinary  decency  and  the  common  instincts  of  hu- 
manity, 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  loss  of  control  over  morbidly  excited  passions,  wh^- 
er  of  an  exalted  or  depressing  kind,  that  constitutes  insanity,  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  ordinary  excitement  or  depression.  So  it  is  with  insane 
drinking;  it  is  the  loss  of  control  over  the  morbid  appetite  that  distingoiah. 
es  it  from  ordinary  drunkenness,  and  constitutes  it  a  form  of  moral  in* 
sanity. 

I  prefer  the  term  moral  insanity,  in  describing  this  disease,  to  the 
terms  oinomania  or  dipsomania,  for  three  reasons :  First,  because  neither 
of  these  names  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the  disease,  which  is  not  an  in. 
sane  thirst,  nor  a  thirst  for  wine  only,  but  may  consist  in  a  morbid  crav- 
ing for  stimulants  or  narcotics  of  any  kind;  second,  because  it  is  under 
the  denomination  of  moral  insanity  that  this  disease  is  recognized  by  the 
commissioners  in  lunacy  for  England ;  and  thirdly,  for  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  of  any,  namely,  that  the  craving  for  stimulants  is  generally 
only  one  of  many  symptoms  of  moral  perversion  which  characteriie  the 
disease,  and  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  recognize,  as  they  render 
the  duties  of  the  medical  attendant  comparatively  easy,  when  they  are 
met  with  in  any  particular  case. 

Of  these  other  symptoms  of  moral  perversion,  the  moeit  common  is  the 
habit^of  lying.    In  almost  all  cases  of  this  variety  of  moral  insani^, 
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there  is  a  total  disregard  for  truth.  Such  persons  are  singularly  menda- 
ciouB.  They  will  resort  to  every  possible  device  to  procure  stimulants,  to 
excuse  their  conduct,  to  deceive  their  friends  and  medical  attendant,  and 
will  display  an  ingenuity  and  fertility  in  deceit  which  is  truly  marvelous. 
They  will  become  faint,  or  be  in  agony  with  toothache,  or  tic,  or  cramp 
in  the  stomach,  or  colic,  or  dysmenorrhcBa,  or  they  will  take  diarrhooa  or 
hsemorrhage,  and  be  on  the  verge  of  dissolutions,  unless  brandy,  wine,  or 
opium  IB  administered.  They  will  pawn  every  available  article  of  dress, 
OT  furniture,  or  jewelry.  They  will  borrow  from  servants  or  cabmen* 
They  will  get  whisky  smuggled  home  with  their  clothes  from  the  tailor  or 
the  laundress.  They  will  evade  the  most  vigilant  surveillance,  and  tell 
the  most  deliberate  falsehoods  in  their  attempts  to  deceive,  solemnly  ap- 
pealing to  Grod  for  their  truth.  When  shut  off  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
stimulation,  they  will  sometimes  resort  to  almost  any  thing  in  order  to  re- 
lieve their  craving.  I  have  known  a  young  and  delicate  lady,  being  pre- 
vented getting  wine  or  spirits,  and  deprived  of  red  lavender,  lavender 
water,  and  eau  de  cologne,  take  creosote,  vinegar,  vitriol,  and  tobacco. 

Allied  to  this  disregard  of  truih  \s  the  total  denial,  often  insisted  upon 
by  such  persons,  of  their  habit  of  over  indulgence.  They  will  very  fre- 
quently disavow  most  solemnly  having  ever  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
strict  temperance  in  their  use  of  stimulants;  and,  if  admitting  at  all  that 
they  ever  have  been  the  worse  of  drink,  they  will  blame  some  other  per- 
son or  circumstance  as  the  cause  of  it.  The  wife  will  blame  the  hus- 
band ;  the  husband,  the  accident  of  meeting  on  one  particular  occasion 
some  one,  or  being  engaged  in  some  circumstances  which  rendered  it  una- 
voidable. And  in  this  way,  one  or  two  undeniable  overt  acts  of  intempe- 
rance are  conceded,  when  it  cannot  be  avoided,  while  the  habit  or  the 
loss  of  self-control  is  generally  indignantly  denied,  except  at  moments  of 
remorse. 

Accompanying  this  disregard  of  truth,  there  are  often  other  indications 
of  moral  perversion  in  the  insane  drunkard,  such  as  extreme  licentious, 
ness,  or  a  propensity  to  theft,  or  a  delight  in  fomenting  quarrels  and  crea- 
ting mischief  by  leading  other  parties  into  trouble. 

Again,  this  disease  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  persons  presenting 
certain  mental  peculiarities  which  are  natural  to  them,  that  is,  congenital. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  it  develop  itself  in  youth,  who  have 
always  been  regarded  as  having  a  want  about  them,  to  use  a  vernacular 
phrase.  They  have  never  made  progress  in  their  education  like  others  of 
their  age— have  never,  perhaps,  been  able  to  learn  to  spell,  and  so  forth; 
and,  although  illiterate  and  ignorant  when  they  come  to  manhood,  are 
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often  very  vaio,  and  at  the  same  time  credulous  and  silly.  Or^  agiio, 
they  have  been  characterized,  even  from  childhood,  by  certain  pervemtifis 
of  disposition,  such  as  a  delight  in  cruelty  to  animals,  disregard  of  per- 
sonal appearance,  love  of  solitary  and  gratuitious  destractiveness,  extreme 
obstinacy  and  selfishness,  or  a  violent  and  mutinous  temper  upon  slight 
occasion. 

Lastly,  the  disease  is  very  frequently  hereditary;  and  it  will  be  found, 
on  enquiry,  that  a  grand  father,  or  mother,  or  one  or  more  brothers,  hare 
died  of  delirium  tremens,  or  have  otherwise  shown  the  fatal  propensity. 
The  constancy  with  which  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  this  disease  is 
transmitted,  is  most  remarkable,  and,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  can  be 
traced  either  through  the  maternal  or  paternal  side  of  the  family. 

To  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  I  have  analyzed  the  record  of 
86  of  the  cases  of  this  forui  of  moral  insanity  which  I  have  had  under 
ray  care,  of  which  20  were  females  and  66  males.  I  find,  as  the  result 
of  these  comparisons,  that  of  the  20  females  one-half  presented  natural 
peculiarities  in  their  mental  constitution,  being  either  of  weak  minds,  of 
very  violent  and  uncontrollable  passi^na,  or  subject  to  hysterical  attacks 
of  great  violence,  combined  in  eomo  instances  with  great  moral  de- 
pravity. 

Of  the  males,  30,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  naturally  of  weak  mind,  or 
presented  some  mental  peculiarity,  such  as  silly  vanity,  general  depravi^ 
of  disposition,  and  in  some  cases,  considerable  talent,  but  combined  wiUi 
eccentricity  or  some  marked  peculiarity.  In  both  sexes,  the  disregard  t)f 
truth  was  a  common  feature  in  most  cases. 

In  regard  to  hereditary  predisposition,  it  is  difficult  generally  to  trace 
this  in  a  public  hospital,  partly  because  many  cases  come  in  without  any 
information  regarding  them  at  all,  and  partly  because  the  friends,  when 
they  have  friends,  are  generally  very  solicitous  to  deny  or  conceal  the  ex. 
btence  of  a  hereditary  taint  in  the  family,  and  will  not  unfrequently  posi- 
tively deny  that  any  other  member  of  the  family  is  insane,  while,  per- 
haps, at  the  time  there  may  be  another  in  one  asylum  and  a  sister  in 
another.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  I  find  the  hereditary  pre- 
disposition distinctly  traced  in  32  cases  out  of  the  86. 

Of  the  females,  this  hereditary  taint  was  found  to  exist  in  10  out  of 
20.  One  had  a  brother  insane;  one  a  mother  halfwitted;  one  had  two 
cousins  who  died  of  intemperance ;  another  had  a  father  and  mother  who 
were  both  intemperate ;  another  had  a  father,  and  another  a  father  and 
brother,  who  were  hard  drinkers;  three  had  mothers  who  died  frt)m  Uie 
effects  of  intemperance ;  one  had  two  sisters,  both  prostitutes  and  drank- 
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ardfii^  one  of  whom  committod  suicide;  and  another  had  a  brother,  father 
mother,  all  intemperate,  and  the  latter  of  whom  committed  suicide. 

Of  the  males,  two  had  brothers  affected  with  the  same  disease  in  the  asy- 
lum, and  three  brothers  who  had  the  same  disease,  but  were  not  sent  to 
any  asylum;  one  had  repeatedly  attempted  suicide,  and  inherited,  with 
his  whole  family,  a  loathing  of  life,  which  at  times  affected  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Four  had  brothers  who  suffered  from  other  forms 
of  insanity ;  two  had  each  two  brothers  insane ;  three  had  insane  sisters ; 
two  drunken  fathers ;  one  a  drunken  father  and  brother,  and  one  a  fether 
and  grand  mother,  drunkards ;  and  of  several  others  it  was  admitted  that 
insanity  was  in  the  family,  although  the  relationship  of  the  members 
aficcted  was  not  ascertained. 

Before  discussing  the  question  of  treatment,  and  isolation  in  an  asylum 
or  special  establishment,  it  is  neoccssary  to  complete  this  sketch  by  enu- 
merating briefly  the  varieties  of  this  form  of  moral  insanity,  and  the  caus- 
es which  induce  the  disease. 

Its  varieties  group  themselves  naturally  into  three  division — the  acute, 
the  periodic,  and  the  chronic  forms»of  the  malady. 

Under  the  head  of  acute,  I  would  include  all  those  cases  of  incontrol- 
lable  drinking  which  occur  to  persons  of  previously  temperate  or  regular 
habits,  but  in  whom  the  insane  craving  has  been  generated  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  some  accidental  cause — such  as  the  novelty  and  excitment  of 
a  new  sphere  of  duty,  and  the  temptations  of  new  associates  and  habits,  all 
combining  to  lead  to  intemperance;  or  the  depressing  effects  of  some  over- 
whelming calamity,  or  of  some  debilitating  accident,  or  disease,  or  other 
agency,  such  as  excessive  hoemorrhage,  protracted  nursing,  fever,  and  such 
like.  It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  stimulants,  begun  and  indulged,  in  un- 
der any  of  these  circumstances,  has  gradually  merged,  in  many  instances, 
into  an  inordinate  and  uncontrolable  craving,  and  an  insatiable  and  des- 
tructive use  of  them. 

Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  if  taken  in  time,  and  treated  judicious- 
ly and  firmly,  are  generally  curable  without  recourse  to  any  step  for  depriv- 
ing the  patient  of  his  personal  freedom. 

Periodic  or  recurrent  attacks  of  the  disease  are  generally  depen- 
dent upon  some  constitutional  or  hereditary  peculiarity.  Sometimes  they 
occur  at  the  critical  age  in  females,  and  preserve  a  periodic  form  coinci- 
diDg  with  the  menstrual  period.  Sometimes  they  arise  from  injuries  of 
the  head.     In  many  cases  the  cause  is  obscure. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  the  former,  par" 
tioularly  where  there  is  a  hereditary  predisposition.     They  hardly  justify 
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confinement;  however,  or  isolation  from  society.  Where  this  has  been 
tried,  it  has  generally  been  found  that  the  uncontrollable  impulse  comes 
back  at  its  accustomed  period,  when  the  imposed*  restraint  has  been  re- 
moved.  Nor  does  this  form  of  the  disease  interfere  materially,  in  many 
cases,  with  the  duties  of  life.  Many  individuals  have  distingnished 
themselves  in  literature,  or  in  professional  or  mercantile  life,  who  have 
been  known  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  retire  periodically  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  chamber,  and,  after  indulging  this  morbid  ap- 
petite to  satiety  for  a  week  or  two  in  their  voluntary  seclusion,  to  reap- 
pear again  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  pursue  their  usual  avocationa  with 
credit  and  success.  Such  cases  are  perhaps  rare,  and  mere  frequently  i^ 
happens  that  the  recurrence  of  the  periodic  form  gradually  degenerates  into 
the  chronic  variety  of  the  disease,  the  intervals  becoming  shorter  and  the 
attacks  longer,  until  the  intervals  cease  altogether,  and  a  chronic  disease 
or  a  fatal  issue  ensues. 

It  is  the  chronic  form  of  this  disease  which  is  the  least  curable  and 
most  troublesome  to  manage.  Here  the  craving  for  stimulants,  brought 
on  perhaps  by  indulgence  and  irregular  habits,  operating  upon  a  constitu- 
tion hereditary  predisposed,  becomes  constant,  insatiable  and  uncontrol- 
lable; and  the  daily  or  hourly  indulgence  suffers  only  now  and  then  a  tem- 
porary check  by  illness  induced  by  it,  by  delirium  tremens,  or  outbuiatg 
of  mania. 

I  believe  it  is  agreed  by  all  parties,  that  this  form  of  the  disease  can 
only  be  treated  effectually  by  prolonged  complete  abstinence  from  all 
stimulants.  This  has  been  attempted  in  two  ways ;  First,  by  boarding 
the  patient  in  some  house  where,  in  consequence  of  its  remoteness  from 
places  where  ardent  spirits  or  other  stimulants  can  be  procured,  or  where, 
by  the  stringent  rules  of  the  house,  and  the  watchfulness  of  those  con- 
nected with  it,  a  barrier  may  be  placed  against  attempts  to  gratify  the 
morbid  craving.  Of  the  first  kind  is  the  boarding-house  mentinel  by 
Dr.  Christison  in  Skye,  where  for  many  years  patients  of  this  kind  have 
been  sent.  Of  the  latter  is  the  house  of  refuge  in  Edinburgh,  which 
has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  reformatory  school  for  pa- 
tients of  the  humbler  classes  affected  with  this  disease.  In  addition  to 
these  houses,  a  number  of  individuals — clergyman,  medical  men^and  oth- 
ers, in  different  parts  of  the  country — have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
boarders  affected  with  this  malady,  with  the  view  of  curing  them.  In 
none  of  these  places  can  the  principle  of  treatment  be  efficiently  carried 
out.  The  parties  having  charge  of  the  patients  have  no  legal  auUiority 
to  detain  them,  or  to  interfere  with  their  personal  freedom ;  and  the 
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oonsequenoe  is,  that  they  either  Icaye  before  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
has  elapsed  to  do  any  good,  or  thej  evade  the  surveillance  under  which 
they  are  placed,  and  manage  to  keep  up  the  craving  for  stimulants  by  a 
oonstant  system  of  smuggling  and  secret  indulgence.  It  consists  with 
my  experience  that  this  has  been  the  result  in  all  the  institutions  and 
houses  of  the  kind  mentioned,  which  I  know  of,  in  this  country;  and  I 
believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  this  deplorable  malady,  that,  in  its  chronic  and  con- 
firmed form,  complete  absence  from  stimulants  can  only  be  effected  by  de- 
priving the  patient  of  his  personal  fVeedom. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  this  can  only  be  done  by  obtaining  a 
warrant  for  the  detention  of  the  patient  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane. — 
And  this  method  of  treatment  is  now  very  commonly  adopted  in  well 
marked  and  obstinate  cases.  I  think  some  medical  men,  particularly  in 
the  country  and  in  provincial  towns,  still  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  certificates  of  insanity  in  such  cases.  But  the  scruples 
of  such  are  gradually  wearing  away,  as  the  disease  becomes  better 
known  and  more  fully  recognized  as  a  variety  of  moral  insanity.  It  is 
now  fonnd^  accordingly,  that  in  all  the  asylums  of  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  such,  cases  are  constantly  admitted,  and  regarded  both  by  the 
medical  superintendents,  commissioners  of  lunacy,  and  the  sheriffs  o^ 
our  counties,  as  the  proper  objects  of  asylum  restraint. 

The  principal  ground,  however,  upon  which  it  is  contended  that  some 
new  legislative  enactment  is  required  for  the  treatment  of  the  cases  of 
moral  insanity  under  consideration,  is  that  they  cannot  be  detained  long 
enough  in  asylums,  under  the  present  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  cure  of  the  disease.  In  regard  to  this  point,  I  must  confess  that  the 
difficulties  I  have  had  chiefly  to  contend  with  are  such  as  could  be  obvia- 
ted by  no  new  act  of  legislation.  Such  patients,  when  removed  too  soon, 
have  been  removed  almost  invariably  by  their  own  relatives,  or  on  the 
advice  of  their  own  medical  attendants.  When  they  recover  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  uncontrolled  drinking,  they  appear  so  sane,  they 
make  so  many  plausible  promises,  and  they  are  so  full  of  self-reliance,  that 
they  generally  succsed  in  persuading  their  friends  that  they  ought  to  have 
a  trial;  or  they  try  the  art  of  intimidation — threaten  to  quarrel  with 
their  fViends  and  cut  them  off  without  a  shilling  in  their  wills,  unless  they 
take  them  out,  or  threaten  the  medical  attendants  who  consigned  them  to 
the  asylum  with  actions  of  damages,  unless  they  are  immediately  libera- 
ted, and  so  succeed  in  getting  the  one  party  or  the  other  to  recommend 
their  liberation,  rather  than  encounter  the  threatened  alternatives.     I 
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cannot  call  to  mj  recollection  a  single  instance  in  which  any  sach  case  of 
moral  insanity  has  been  ordered  out  of  confinement  by  the  legal  authori- 
ties contrary  to  my  advice^  and  before  I  considered  the  patient  was  just- 
ly entitled  to  a  trial.  I  am  qaite  willing  to  admit  that,  in  many  of  the 
cases  I  have  had  under  my  care,  the  sheriff  might  have  intimated  his 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  have  a  trial  by  being  set  at  large,  had  his  in- 
terference not  been  forestalled  by  that  of  the  friends ;  but  I  feel  oonfident 
that  if  such  cases  by  premature  liberation,  had  relapsed  and  been  sent 
back,  their  detention  would  not  have  been  interfered  with  during  a  very 
considerable  period  of  probation.  And  admitting,  as  I  do,  the  necessity 
of  a  pretty  long  period  of  confinement,  extending  even  to  one  or  two 
years,  or  even  more,  for  the  cure  of  confirmed  and  chronic  cases  of  this 
moral  insanity,  I  cannot  but  admit  at  the  same  time  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  giving  patients  of  this  class  a  trial,  a^r  their  first  confine- 
ment, at  the  end  of  three  or  six  months,  if  they  give  any  thing  like  a 
reasonable  hope  of  doing  well,  and  if  their  powers  of  self-control  have 
been  tested  with  favorable  results.  It  has  been  my  practice,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  that  of  the  physicians  of  other  chartered  asylums,  to 
test  the  powers  of  self-control  of  such  patients,  after  they  have  been  suf- 
ficiently weaned,  by  abstinence,  from  their  morbid  cravings — to  permit 
them  to  go  beyond  the  asylum  on  their  parole,  to  visit  their  friends,  to 
fpend  a  day  or  two  with  their  relatives,  or  even  to  lodge  for  a  week  or 
two  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  if  they  display,  under  those  circumstances 
the  ability  to  control  their  appetites  and  regulate  their  conduct,  then 
I  consider  myself  bound  to  liberate  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  break  through  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them  by  their  own  vol* 
untary  pledges,  and  are  unable  to  keep  their  promises  and  purp<^es  of 
temperance,  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  prolong  their  period  of  confine, 
ment,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  never  yet  been  interfered  with  by  the  arm 
of  the  law. 

The  practice  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  may  be  different — the  views 
which  some  sheriffs,  or  the  views  which  our  newly  appointed  commission- 
ei-s  in  lunacy  may  take  of  such  cases,  may  be  different;  but  I  do  think> 
as  the  real  nature  of  this  deplorable  disease  becomes  more  fully  known' 
the  administration  of  the  existing  laws  must  expand,  so  as  to  permit  all 
that  can  be  properly  and  wisely  asked  as  to  the  duration  of  time  required 
for  the  effectual  treatment  of  such  cases,  with  a  view  to  their  complete 
cure  of  a  morbid,  and  uncontrollable,  and  self-destroying  appetite. 

In  fine,  if  the  disease  which  we  call  moral  insanity,  or  dipsomania,  is 
not  really  a  form  of  insanity,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  legislate  on 
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the  subject;  but  if  it  is  a  fonn  of  insanity — and  of  this,  we  have  no 
doubt — the  existing  laws  regarding  the  insane  ought  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  its  treatment;  and,  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  administration 
of  those  laws,  I  do  not  doubt  they  will  be  found  to  do  so,  without  the 
necessity  for  new  legislation.  If  any  thing  more  is  wanted  let  some  en- 
terprising individual,  or  company,  with  a  moderate  capital,  license  a 
country-house  surrounded  with  an  agreeable  landsape,  and  with  grounds 
affording  extended  walks  or  drives,  and  the  amusements  of  fishing  and 
shooting;  let  the  establishment  command  all  the  sources  of  recreation 
which  a  well  arranged  asylum  possesses;  and  lot  it  be  designated  by  some 
appropriate  and  agreeable  name— not  "  asylum,"  nor  ^'inebriate  asylum," 
like  the  American  institution  of  the  kind,  which,  I  believe  did  not  suc- 
ceed ;  let  the  patients  of  this  class  be  sent  to  that  sanatorium  under  a  war. 
rant  of  the  sheriff  as  insane ;  and  let  them  be  treated  according  to  the 
most  approved  principles  of  our  art,  under  the  direction  of  an  enlightened 
physician,  with  an  efficient  staff  of  trustworthy  attendants ;  and  let  pa- 
tients be  taken  at  different  rates  of  board,  suitable  to  their  means,  and  I 
doubt  not  most  of  the  difficulties  at  present  felt  in  dealing  with  this  dis- 
ease, if  not  all,  will  be  successfully  met,  and  that  such  an  establishment 
would  soon  be  distinguished  for  its  usefulness,  and  prove  a  valuable 
source  of  revenue  to  its  proprietors. —  Virginia  Medical  Journal, 


lUustrationi  of  the  reciprocal  sr/mpaihies  between  the  uterus  and  bladder 
in  woman.  By  W.  F.  Montgomery,  M.  D.,  read  before  the  Medical 
Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  4|h  November,  1857. 

It  is  familiar  to  us  all,  that  in  the  human  female  there  is  an  intimate 
reciprocal  sympathy  between  the  uterus  and  bladder,  and  other  parts  of 
the  urinary  apparatus  ;  so  that,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  when 
the  former  organ  is  the  seat  of  any  anomalous  action,  or  brought  into  a 
state  of  exalted  sensibilty,  whether  from  natural  or  morbid  causes,  the 
latter  is  not  only  liable,  but  very  apt  to  sympathize,  and  suffer  corres- 
pondingly. 

This  is  constantly  exemplified  in  the  increased  urinary  irritation  so  of- 
ten accompanying  ordinary  healthy  menstruation,  and  still  more  remarka- 
bly, when  the  latter  function  happens  to  be  painfully  performed.  Again, 
in  early  pregnancy,  the  same  thing  is  observed ;  and  the  renuurk  is  trite^ 
that  morbid  actions  in  the  utems;  whether  benign  or  otherwise^  often 
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have  ihe  earliest  annoancement  of  their  invasion,  in  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbance first  noticed  in  the  functions  of  the  bladder. 

ThuS;  oongestion  or  slight  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  still 
more  strikingly,  malignant  affections  of  that  part,  frequently  excite,  b 
the  first  instance,  in  the  patient's  mind,  only  apprehensions  of  gravel,  or 
some  vesical  disease,  for  which  alone  she  is  indifbed  to  seek  advice ;  but 
woe  betide  us,  in  this  and  many  other  circumstances,  if  we  let  ourselves 
be  beguiled  into  the  belief  that  because  a  particular  organ  or  locality  is 
affected  with  certain  anomalous  symptoms,  it  is  therefore  the  seat  of  some 
disease,  of  which  these  symptoms  are  to  be  taken  as  indications ;  and  so 
prescribe.  Could  we,  for  instance,  expect  to  cure  the  itching  of  the  nose 
and  angle  of  the  eye  which  accompanies  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms, 
by  applications  to  the  Schneiderian,  or  conjunctival  membrane  ? 

Mrs.  C.  had,  for  a  long  time,  intense,  intolerable,  distracting  itching  of 
the  perineum  and  anus,  which  really  rendered  her  life  miserable,  and  for 
which  she  had  consulted  many,  and  used  a  multiplicity  of  remedies ; 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  very  appropriate  for  pruritus,  but  not  for  her. 
When  she  came  under  my  care,  I  also,  at  first,  adopted  the  wrong  course; 
I  prescribed  for  the  symptom,  and  not  for  its  cause.  But  fortunately, 
after  seeing  her  a  few  times,  something  led  me  to  suspect  the  exdstaftoe 
of  intestinal  worms.  I  gave  her  a  dose  of  the  kousso,  which  caused  tlie 
expulsion  of  some  very  large  lumbrici,  and  all  her  troubles  were  forth- 
with at  an  end. 

Mrs.  M.  consulted  me  for  pruritus  of  the  pudendum,  from  which  she 
suffered  to  such  a  degree,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  other  symptoms 
of  so  distressing  a  kind,  that  she  declared  she  loathed  herself,  and  felt 
her  life  an  intolerable  burthen  to  her.  She  had  used  gallons  of  lotions, 
and  all  sorts  of  oiDtments,|  without  the  slightest  relief.  Examination 
showed  an  intense  congestion  of  the  cervix  uteri ;  this  was  made  the  ob- 
ject of  treatment,  and  on  its  removal,  the  pruritus  and  its  miserable  c(m- 
comitants  totaUy  ceased. 

I  have  already  called  the  consent  between  the  uterus  and  bladder  a  re- 
ciprocal sympathy,  because  it  equally  acts  in  the  reverse  direction,  irrita- 
tions of  the  bladder  being  frequently  found  to  influence  and  disturb  tiie 
functions  of  the  uterus — a  fact  which  should  not  be  forgotten  in  practice, 
and  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  pregnancy,  when  the 
adminbtration  of  the  more  irritating  diuretics  should  be  avoided,  lest 
they  should  excite  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  uterus,  and  so  induce 
premature  expulsion  of  its  contents.  That  they  are  capable  of  so  doing 
is,  unfortunately,  popularly  known,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  such 
knowledge  for  base  and  wicked  purposes. 
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And  again,  we  must  remember  that  vesical  disturbances  may  produce  a 
group  of  symptoms  so  closely  resembling  those  arising  from  disease  of 
the  uterus^  as  to  be  mistaken  for  them. 

Several  years  ago,  there  occurred  in  this  city  a  case  forcibly  illustrative 
of  this,  and  which  excited  no  small  sensation.  The  wife  of  a  general 
officer,  at  that  time  holding  the  highest  military  command  in  this  coun- 
try, began  to  complain  of  distressing  symptoms,  having  all  the  characters 
of  those  produced  by  uterine  disease.  Such  was  her  own  conviction,  and 
on  her  consulting  an  accoucheur,  then  in  large  and  high  practice,  her 
worst  fears  were  confirmed ;  he  pronounced  the  affection  to  be  cancer 
uteri,  and  could  only  promise  palliation-  But  she  had  many  anxious 
friends,  whose  happy  privilege  it  is  always  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  some 
of  them  urged  upon  her  the  necessity  of  having  another  opinion ;  to  this 
she  at  last  consented,  and  the  gentleman  called  in  pronounced  the  case  to 
be  one  of  stone  in  the  bladder ;  the  stone  was  extracted,  and  the  lady 
passed  at  once  from  a  state  of  pain  and  misery  to  one  of  comfort  and 
happiness. 

A  few  years  since,  a  patient  came  to  consult  me,  stating  that,  to  grati- 
fy her  friends,  she  had  come  to  town  for  my  advice,  although  quite  aware 
that  she  could  not  be  cured.  She  also  handed  me  a  written  statement  of 
her  case,  which  set  forth  that  she  had  had  seven  labors  of  terrible  severi- 
ty, owing  to  contracted  pelvis,  always  requiring  instrumental  delivery ; 
that  for  some  months  she  had  exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  ex- 
istence of  cancer  uteri ;  and  I  confess  that,  from  this  account  and  the 
woman's  own  description  of  her  symptoms,  I  thought  there  was  little 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  her  malady.  However,  I,  of  course, 
gave  no  opinion,  and  suspended  my  judgment  until  I  should  have  insti- 
tuted a  careful  examination ;  on  doing  so,  I  could  discover  no  disease  of 
the  uterus,  but  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  dislended  and  felt  very  hard. 
I  passed  a  sound  into  it,  which  at  once  struck  against  a  stone  of  conside- 
rable size.  Mr.  Fleming  now  saw  the  case  with  me,  the  stone  was  re- 
moved, and  the  woman  soon  returned  home  well;  and  continued  so. 

It  is  not  my  inteASn  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  exposition  of  all  the 
details  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  but  only  to  ask  the  attention  of  this 
distinguished  meeting  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I  review,  as  briefly  as  may 
be,  some  forms  of  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  bladder  occurring 
at  tho  time  of  labor.  And  I  may  just  premise,  that  considering  the  fre- 
quency with  which  we  witness  such  interchange  of  sympathies  as  we  have 
been  hitherto  discussing,  and  their  production,  in  many  instances,  from 
comparatively  unimportant  causes;  we  would  anticipate  from  the  close  re- 
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lotion  of  joxtapoBition  between  the  uterus  and  bladder,  and  from  the  di- 
rect exposure  of  the  latter  organ  to  the  powerful  mechanical  efforts  cf  the 
uteruS;  as  well  as  from  the  marvelous  anatomical  and  physiological  chan- 
ges taking  place  in  the  latter,  during  pregnancy  and  parturition^  and  im- 
mediatefy  after — ^we  would,  I  say,  be  led  to  expect  that  the  innervation 
and  powers  of  the  bladder  would  be  likely  to  exhibit  still  more  marked 
and  decided  evidences  of  impairment,  or  some  other  abnormal  condition, 
in  the  puerperal  woman;  and  accordingly,  in  practice,  we  find  that  there 
are,  at  least,  four  forms  of  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  bladder, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  produced  by  parturition,  even  when  that  pro- 
cess is  easy  and  natural : 

1st.  Irritability,  causing  an  inconveniently  frequent  desire  to  discharge 
its  contents ;  and  this  with  a  certain  amount  of  pain. 

2d.  Loss  of  expulsive  power ;  the  natural  sensibility  being  unaffected. 

dd.  Total  loss  of  the  natural  sensibility,  or  irritability,  which  prompts 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  organ. 

4th.  A  peculiar  form  of  hysterical  retention. 

The  first  two  of  these  states  require  little  more  than  to  be  glanoed  at ; 
the  third  and  fourth  demand  a  somewhat  more  particular  consideration. 

Ist.  The  irritability  of  the  bladder  which  succeeds  labor,  almost  al- 
ways, yields  readily  to  soothing  measures,  such  as  warm  anodyne  fomen- 
tations, a  linseeed  meal  poultice,  opiate  and  camphorated  embrooationsi 
an  opiate  suppository  in  the  rectum,  or  the  administration  of  the  mist, 
oamphorsd  c.  magnesia,  with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  and  syrup  of  pof^y. 
Should  there  be  reason  for  suspecting  inflammation,  it  may  be  neoeasaiy 
to  apply  a  few  leeches,  and  use  other  appropriate  remedies;  but  this  b 
rarely  the  case. 

2d.  When  the  expulsive  power  is  in  abeyance,  but  the  natural  sensi- 
tive irritability  remains  unimpaired,  the  desire  to  evacuate  the  contente 
of  the  organ  becomes  distressingly  urgent,  in  proportion  to  the  amomii 
of  accumulation  within  it. 

This  condition  is  sometimes  produced  by  pressure  from  the  uteiitt 
happening  to  be  krger  or  lower  than  usual,  perblt||  displaced,  or  from 
the  presence  of  an  uterine  tumor,  in  which  case,  raising  up  the  obatade 
may  remove  all  difficulty.  Sometimes,  merely  permitting  the  patiaii  to 
assume  the  sitting  position  may  suffice.  Should  these  plans  not  suooeed, 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter  gives  the  desired  relief. 

8d.  Again,  there  is  the  third  and  most  important  variety,  in  wiiich 
there  is  no  irritability,  not  even  the  natural  desire  to  evacuate  the  urinei 
nor  sensation,  nor  consciousness  of  requiring  to  do  so,  although  a  large 
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aocumulation  is  taking  place^  which  will  soon  proJuce  symptoms,  not 
alone  very  distressing  in  themselyes,  but,  what  is  worse^  conditions  which 
may  lead  us  greatly  astray^  and  excite  groundless  apprehensions  of  great 
impending  danger;  and  it  will  not  lighten  our  discomfort,  should  it  turn 
out^  as  has  often  happened,  that  the  patient  owes  all  her  annoyance  to  our 
inadvertence,  or  the  carelessness  of  the  nurse-tender ;  for  if  we  are  care, 
ful  in  making  the  requisite  enquiries,  and  give  the  proper  directions  to 
the  nurse,  and  she  attend  to  them,  the  accident,  of  which  I  am  about  to 
speak  could  not  happen. 

The  first  time  I  remember  to  have  had  my  attention  drawn  to  this  con- 
dition was  in  the  year  1832,  and  in  the  case  of  an  esteemed  medical 
friend's  wife;  who  was  delivered  of  her  first  child,  after  a  natural  labor  of 
fifteen  houis,  presenting  nothing  unusual,  if  we  except  the  most  tremen- 
dous rigor  I  ever  witnessed,  which  occurred  shortly  after  delivery,  and 
was  so  violent  that  I  really  thought  it  must  have  ended  in  convulsions; 
but  simple  means  removed  it,  and  she  went  on  well.  Before  leaving  her. 
I  cautioned  the  nurse  to  encourage  the  lady  to  pass  water  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  as  she  had  not  done  so  for  several  hours ;  this,  however, 
was  neglected,  as  the  lady  neither  expressed,  nor  felt  any  want ;  and,  at 
my  next  visit,  I  found  my  padent  very  feverish,  with  headache ;  a  pulse 
above  120;  the  belly  tumid  and  tender  to  the  touch.  Before  proceeding 
to  introduce  the  catheter,  of  which  she  had  a  great  horror,  I  advised  her 
trying  to  pass  water,  which  she  did,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  two  quarts, 
with  instant  relief  to  all  the  symptoms.  Her  convalescence  was  uninter- 
rupted. 

At  a  time  when  there  were  occurring  several  cases  of  puerperal  fever 
through  town,  a  medical  friend  called  on  me  to  request  that  I  would  ac- 
company him  to  visit  a  patient  of  his,  who  had  been  confined  two  days 
previously,  after  a  severe  and  protracted  labor.  She  was  not  going  on 
well,  and  he  thought  he  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of  the  above  mentioned 
formidable  disease,  as  his  patient  was  very  feverish,  had  most  distressing 
headache  a  rapid  pulse,  with  abdominal  pain,  swelling  and  tenderness. — 
On  seeing  her,  I  thought  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  was 
beyond  doubt;  a  catheter  was  introduced,  and  an  enormous  accumulation 
of  urine  withdrawn,  with  immediate  and  decided  relief  to  all  the  symp- 
toms. It  was  then  ascertained,  that  she  had  not  passed  water  since  her 
confinement,  nor  for  many  hours  before  it;  she  recovered  perfectly. 

The  next  case  occurred  to  me  under  circumstances  which  invested  it 
with  a  very  unusual  interest,  and  caused  it  to  make  a  great  impression  on 
me.  I  happened  to  be  staying  for  a  few  days  in  a  very  fashionable  wa- 
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teriag  place  Id  Englaiid>  where  there  resided  a  family  of  great  wealth  and 
consideration  in  society;  the  eldest  son  of  which  had  married  a  lady  of 
fortune  and  high  connection.  This  lady  had  recently  been  confined  of 
her  fiiBt  child ;  and,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  the  attendance  upon  her 
had  been  a  matter  of  warm  ambition  among  the  local  practitioners ;  and 
the  gentieman  who  carried  off  the  prize  was,  I  fancy,  more  envied  than 
congratulated  by  his  confreres. 

I  met  this  gentleman  accidentally  in  society,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing he  called  on  me  in  a  state  of  painful  agitation  and  distress ;  '^  I  am/' 
he  said,  '4n  a  terrible  dilemma,  and  fear  I  am  a  ruined  man."  He 
then  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he  had  attended  Mrs.  ***  three  days 
Wfore;  that  she  had  rather  a  severe  labor;  and  that  at  the  end  of  thirty 
hours,  finding  the  labor  not  likely  to  terminate  by  the  natural  efforts,  the 
head  having  remained  stationary  for  several  hours  low  down  in  the  pelvis, 
and  pressed  strongly  against  its  floor,  he  had  delivered  her  with  the  for- 
ceps, without,  as  he  assured  me,  any  difficulty  whatever.  All  then  seem- 
ed well;  but  next  day,  the  lady  was  uncomfortable,  restless,  feverish,  and 
rather  larger  than  she  ought  to  be,  and  this  state  went  on  increasing  ua- 
til  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when,  to  his  horror,  the  urine  began  to  trickle 
away  incessantly,  and  a  slough,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  was  dis- 
charged from  the  vagina.  Ho  at  once,  naturally  enough,  concluded  that 
a  vesical  fistula  was  established ;  and  I,  taking  his  account  as  my  guide, 
thought  there  was  but  little  doubt  that  his  worst  apprehensions  would 
be  realized. 

At  his  urgent  request,  1  accompanied  him  to  visit  the  lady,  whom  I 
found  with  a  hot  skin,  much  headache,  a  very  quick  pulse,  a  very  disten- 
ded abdomen,  which  was  moreover  so  tender  that  she  could  hardly  bear 
it  to  be  touched ;  but  I  distinctly  ascertained  the  presence  of  fluid.  On 
examining  per  vaginam,  I  could  not  detect  by  the  finger  any  breach  of 
surface  along  .the  anterior  wall,  or  back  of  the  bladder,  and  I  suggested 
to  Mr.  ***  that  it  would  be  well  to  pass  a  catheter  into  the  bladder; 
which,  at  his  request,  I  did ;  and  gave  exit  to  a  quantity  of  urine,  suf- 
ficient nearly  to  fill  an  ordinary  wash-pan  basin.  Subsidence  of  the  ab- 
dominal swelling  immediately  took  place,  the  lady  felt  inexpressible  relief, 
and  from  this  day  went  on  well. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  bladder  had  been  forgotten  by  all  the  parties 
ooncemed ;  and  the  patient  had  never  passed  water  since  her  confinement) 
ncMT  felt  a  desire  to  do  so,  until  at  last  the  bladder  became  so  distended, 
that  the  resistance  at  its  neck  was  overcome,  and  the  urine  leaked  out  at 
the  front  as  fiist  as  it  was  pumped  in  from  the  ureters  at  the  back;  and  it 
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80  happened  that,  just  as  this  began,  a  small  slough  bad  separated  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  which  bad 
been  strongly  pressed  on  by  the  head  for  several  hours. 

4th.  Another  state,  not  exactly  ranging  under  any  of  the  former 
kinds,  seems  to  be  of  a  purely  nervous  or  hysterical  character,  and  mixed 
up  with  a  certain  amount  of  mauvaise  honte.  The  patient  has  a  decided 
desire  to  pass  water,  and  sixers  distress  from  its  retention*;  but  has,  at  the 
same  time,  the  greatest  reluctance  to  make  the  neccessary  effort,  and  po- 
sitively refuses  to  try,  if  any  one,  even  the  nurse-tender,  is  present,  de- 
claring that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  succeed. 

Under  those  circumstances,  suitable  arrangements  should  be  made  by 
the  nurse,  and  the  patient  then  left  by  herself,  for  a  time,  during  which 
she  may  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  desired  object;  if  she  does  not, 
some  anti-nervous  medicine  should  be  given,  with  strong  assurances  of  its 
potency  in  removing  such  difficulties ;  let  her  try  again  during  our  ab- 
sence, and  if  she  has  not  succeeded  when  we  come  to  pay  our  next  visit, 
we  must  declare  that  longer  delay  would  be  unsafe,  that  we  will  wait  a 
little  while  in  the  drawing-room,  and  if  she  does  not  then  succeed,  that  we 
muflt  draw  off  the  water  before  we  leave  the  house ;  this  generally  in- 
sures success. 

In  many  of  these  cases  they  do  not  succeed,  because  they  do  not  make 
the  proper  effort;  and  thb,  I  believe,  is  oftentimes,  simply  because  they 
cannot,  and  not  always  because  they  do  not,  choose ;  this  state  of  nervous 
inability  ought  to  meet  with  much  tender  consideration.  I  may  observe 
here,  that  I  have  never  met  with  this  peculiar  form  of  affection,  except 
in  the  higher  grades  of  society,  and  almost  always  in  women  of  a  highly 
sensitive  nervous  temperament,  some  of  them  have  experienced  a  similar 
difficulty  before  marriage,  and  also  under  ordinary  oircumstanoes  distinct 
from  pregnancy. 

Now,  is  this  state  which  I  have  just  been  attempting  to  describe,  analo- 
gous to,  or  identical  with  another,  which  I  have  a  few  times  met  with 
in  practice,  and  which  may  be  thus  described  ? — A  lady  in  perfect  health 
retires  to  her  bed  room  for  the  night,  and  before  lying  down  to  rest 
attempts  to  make  water,  and  finds  she  cannot — she  is  much  surprised — 
goes  to  bed,  and  perhaps  falls  asleep ;  in  the  morning,  she  is  in  great  dis- 
tress; but  still  unable  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  now  her  pain  is  so 
great,  she  is  compelled  to  seek  for  assistance — the  catheter  is  introduced, 
and  all  her  trouble  is  at  an  end ;  or,  perhaps,  for  several  days,  its  use  con- 
tinuefl  to  be  required,  and  then  all  goes  on  as  well  as  ever ;  but,  in  either 
ease,  no  circumstance  of  general  ill  health,  or  local  derangement  or  dis- 
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plaoemeni,  can  be  discovered.    The  woman,  in  fact,  is  otherwise  quite 
weU. 

The  year  before  last  a  married  kdy  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament, 
so  affected;  drove  six  miles  into  town  to  a  house,  in  great  torture:  I  drew 
off  the  water,  and  she  required  no  further  assistance. 

Last  year,  I  was  urgently  summoned  to  see  an  equally  nervous  maiden 
lady  similarly  situated ;  on  laying  my  hand  on  the  abdomen,  I  felt  a  tu- 
mor, as  large  as  a  melon,  and  as  hard  as  a  cricket  ball ;  and  per  va^nam^it. 
really,  at  first,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus,  this 
organ  being  quite  displaced.  I  introduced  the  catheter,  drew  off  a  large  ac- 
cumulation of  urine,  and  the  abdominal  tumor — ^which  was  nothing  more 
than  the  distended  bladder — at  once  disappeared.  The  feature  in  this 
case  which  particularly  arrested  my  attention  was,  the  extraordinary 
hardness  and  the  distinct  outline  of  the  abdominal  tumor,  which  would 
readily  have  caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a  solid  morbid  growth. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  in  the  well  known  case  of  the  virgin  mook 
prophetess,  Joanna  Southcott,  there  was  felt,  by  competent  judges,  a  oir* 
cumscribed  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  gravid 
uterus.  Dr.  Reese,  in  his  published  history  of  the  case,  says :  '^  In  that 
part  occupied  by  the  womb,  there  was  a  firm  circumscribed  tumor  aa 
large  as  a  man's  head,  bearing  the  shape  of  the  womb ;  I  had  no  doubt 
of  its  being  an  enlargement  of  that  organ."  But  when  she  died,  no  tu- 
mor existed,  and  that  which  was  felt  during  life  was  attributed  to  the 
prophetess  having  learned  to  retain  the  urine  until  the  bladder  became 
considerably  distended ;  which  seems  highly  probable. 

In  my  case  last  related,  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  the  lady  eveiy  day 
for  a  weak,  when  she  perfectly  regained  the  power  of  micturition.  I  may 
just  mention,  that  the  remedy  which  seemed  to  remove  her  inability  waa 
the  ergot  of  rye.  Did  it  do  so  by  stimulating  the  fibres  of  the  uterus  in 
(he  first  instance,  and  then,  by  consent,  those  of  the  bladder?  Perhaps 
so ;  but  as  the  same  agent  has  produced  a  similar  effect  in  men,  a  direct 
influence  may  be  equally  admitted. — Dublin  Hospital  Gazette —  Ftr- 
ginia  Medical  Journal. 


The  HypopUosphites,    By  James  R.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
[Cominiuiicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surreal  JonmaL] 

The  importance  of  the  element  phosphorus  in  the  human  economy  has 
not  been  fally  appreciated  until  within  quite  a  recent  period.  The 
amount  present  in  the  brain,  as  shown  by  investigations  at  the  Cambridge 
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laboratory,  a  few  years  since,  is  much  larger  than  was  supposed.  Not 
only  had  the  best  chemists  of  Europe  fallen  into  error  in  their  estima- 
tions of  the  quantity  of  phosphorus,  bus  also  in  that  of  sulphur,  the  ele- 
ment so  closely  allied  to  phosphorus  in  its  uses  and  chemical  affinities. 

The  vital  importance  of  these  agents  in  maintaining  a  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  system  can  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  the  probable 
fact,  that  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  every  effort  requiring  an 
expenditure  of  nervous  force,  they  are  called  into  action.  In  their  rapid 
oxidation  in  the  brain,  on  occasions  of  great  intellectual  effort,  there  may 
be  a  nearer  approximation  to  literal  truth  in  the  remark,  that  there  are 
''  thoughts  that  burn/^  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Not  only  is  chemical  science  capable  of  pointing  out  the  exact  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  the  body,  and  the  changes  and  transformations  which 
are  con8tantly  occurring,  but  it  has  proved  competent  to  direct  us  re- 
specting the  proper  methods  by  which  certain  elements  or  agents  may  be 
furnished  when  pathological  symptoms  indicate  an  insufficient  supply. 

The  use  of  that  class  of  salts  known  as  hypophosphites,  offers  the  most 
direct  and  philosophical  means  of  supplying  phosphorus  to  the  system. 
The  small  amount  of  oxygen  in  combination  with  this  element  in  the  hy- 
pophosphorous  acid  which  unites  with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  the  bases 
of  these  salts,  is  favorable  to  easy  decomposition  in  the  economy.  By 
the  changes  which  result  from  further  oxidation,  nascent  phosphorus  and 
phosphates  are  liberated.  The  phosphorus  thus  set  free  is  certainly  in  a 
condition  most  favorable  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  design  and  high  office  in 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Whether  the  phosphates,  as  such,  or  by 
further  change,  are  capable  of  exerting  specific  and  desirable  influence, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  although  they  have  been 
administered  in  the  form  of  "syrups  of  the  phosphates  "  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  by  distinguished  physicians. 

When  the  oxide  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  contact  with  hot  milk  of 
lime,  hypophosphite,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  hydroffen  and 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  result  from  the  chemical  changes  whicn  occur. 
The  hypophosphite  of  lime  is  soluble,  and  remains  in  solution  while  the 
insoluble  phosphate  and  carbonate  arc  suspended,  or  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  as  a  precipitate.  In  the  preparation  of  the  hypophosphites, 
the  usual  method  has  been  to  boil  the  phosphorus  of  commerce  in  milk  of 
lime  until  the  formation  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  ceases,  then  filtering 
the  liquid,  working  the  precipitate,  and  after  concentrating  the  clear  so- 
lution, allowing  it  to  crystallize  into  a  dry  salt.  Mr.  Shaffer,  of  Louis- 
ville, proposes,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Pharmacy^  to  first 
oxidize  the  phosphorus  by  a  current  of  air  thrown  upon  it,  while  fused 
under  hot  water,  and  then  to  place  it  in  milk  of  lime,  as  in  the  former 
process,  for  the  formation  of  the  hypophosphite. 

This  process  I  have  found  tedious,  and  perhaps  not  less  objectionable 
than  the  other.  The  product  is  not  essentially  larger.  It  may  be  much 
facilitated  by  employing  a  current  of  mingled  air  and  steam  in  preparing 
the  oxide  of  phosphorus,  instead  of  the  air  current.  The  white  vapors  of 
phosphoric  acid  produced  are  very  dense  and  abundant,  and  the  process 
should  be  conducted  under  a  strong  draught.     As  an  experiment,  the 
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pasfling  of  an  air  current  upon  melted  phosphorus  in  water,  is  beaatifiil. 
The  intensely  vivid  flame  and  streams  of  light,  commingled  with  sparin, 
beneath  the  water,  afford  a  pleasing  spectacle,  when  the  operation  is  con- 
ducted upon  a  large  scale. 

The  alkaline  hjpopbosphites  of  soda,  potassa  and  ammonia  are  readilj 
obtained  by  reaction  with  the  lime  salts.  The  iron  salt  may  be  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  hjpophosphite  of  soda  with  one  of  sesqui- 
sulphate  of  iron. 

As  a  source  from  which  to  supply  phosphorus  to  the  system,  hypophos- 
phorous  acid  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance.  What 
phosphoric  acid  may  have  tailed  to  do,  in  supplying  the  waste  of  phos- 
phorus, it  is  almost  certain  that  the  aeid  containing  the  less  amount  of 
oxygen  is  capable  of  accomplishing.  Unoombined  with  the  alkalies,  it 
should  receive  attention  as  a  remedial  agent. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  experience  of  medical  gentlemen  that  most  new 
chemical  remedies  fail  to  accomplish  the  expectations  of  the  introducer, 
and  therefore  much  hesitation  may  be  expected  in  making  trial  of  the 
hjrpophosphites,  and  the  acid  from  which  they  result.  Dr.  Churchill,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  calliDg  attention  to  them,  is  confident  that 
*'  they  will  occupy  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  materia  med- 
ica."  "The  eiffect  of  these  salts/'  lie  says,  "  upon  the  tuberculous  dia- 
thesis is  immediate,  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  disappearing 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  really  marvellous." 

Although  specifically  prescribed  for  phthisis,  by  Dr.  Churchill,  it  is 
evident  their  beneficial  effects  are  not  limited  to  this  one  variety  of  dis- 
ease. They  would  seem  to  be  most  appropriate  remedies  in  a  large  class 
of  affections  resulting  from  loss  of  nervous  force,  and  perhaps  in  cases  of 
mental  aberration  uot  resulting  from  family  idiosyncracies ;  also  in  nuny 
of  the  diseases  of  infancy,  wheie  there  is  want  of  vital  action,  and  where 
the  osseous  system  is  defective.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  chemical 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  remedies  under  discussion,  will  enable 
physicians  to  apply  them  in  a  large  class  of  diseases  where  their  use 
seems  to  be  indicated. 

The  dose  of  these  salts  of  lime,  soda,  potassa  and  ammonia,  is  abont  ten 
grains  to  adults,  given  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. — 
They  may  be  combined  in  the  form  of  syrup,  or  with  lactose  (sugar  or 
milk,)  or  dycerine.  All  the  salts  are  more  or  less  deliquescent,  and 
therefore  it  is  important  they  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of 
some  agent  capable  of  preserving  them  from  change. 
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Beport  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  upon  Medical  Education. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held 
in  Nashville,  in  May,  1857,  two  most  unprecedented  acts  of 
discourtesy  were  committed  by  the  controlling  influence  in  that 
body :  1st.  The  appointment  of  a  Special  Commiitee  upon  the 
subject  of  Medical  Education,  thus  susperceding  the  standing 
committee,  upon  the  same  subject,  and  thus  expressing  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner,  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  latter. 

And,  2dly,  in  not  only  failing  to  appoint  the  mover  of  the 
resolutions,  (Dr.  Currey,)  for  the  consideration  of  which  the 
Special  Committee  was  constituted,  as  the  Chairman,  but  in 
addition,  actually  excluding  him  entirely  from  it. 

As  the  result  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  we  have  the  Re- 
port made  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Asaociation,  by  Dr.  Jas. 
R,  "Wood,  of  Xew  York,  certain  points  of  which,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly declare  our  belief,  to  have  originated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  with  the  view  ot  breaking  down  a  trou- 
blesome competitor — the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

Without  going,  at  present,  into  a  detail  of  the  reasons  for 
this  conclusion,  we  would  state,  that  this  Institution  had  good 
reason  previous  to  the  meeting  of  1857,  (already  referred  to,) 
to  Imow  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Nashville  School,  to 
make  an  effort  to  exclude  her  from  the  Association,  having 
already  attempted  to  discredit  her  with  the  profession. 

This  effort  was  made  by  (as  we  believe)  procuring  the  intro- 
duction of  a  set  of  resolutions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ex- 
clude any  Medical  Institution  from  representation  in  the  As- 
sociation, where  a  student  was  graduated  without  an  interval 
of  six  months  between  the  courses  of  lectures  which  he  had 
attended,  though  he  might  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
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Mediciney  not  only  three  years,  but  an  unlimited  period,  when 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  notoriously  disregarding  not  only 
time  but  qualification^  in  their  requisitions  for  graduation. 

It  is  therefore,  not  true^  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee,  that  ^^  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Association,  at 
Nashville,  the  subject  of  Medical  Education  was  again  iniro. 
duced*  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  denying  that  this  Association 
has  the  power  to  control  the  subject  of  Medical  Education, 
and  deprecating  any  further  agitation  of  it  in  this  body." 
Such  resolutions  were  introduced^  but  not  until  the  subject  of 
Medical  Education  had  been  ^^  thrown  (as  a  distingaished 
member  of  the  Association  remarked,  who  fully  understood, 
and  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing,  the  object^)  as  a 
firebrand  into  the  Association.** 

The  resolutions  denying  the  power  to  the  Association  to 
cmbrol  the  subject  of  Medical  Education  contained  nothing 
but  the  truthj  and  scarcely  more  than  is  admitted  in  this  same 
Special  Eeporty  that  **  thus  far,  little  has  been  accomplished  but 
discussion  and  agitation.  The  Schools  have  been  indisposed 
to  adopt  the  proposed  changes  in  their  curriculum  of  studies, 
and  this  Association  has  lacked  the  poicer  to  render  obligatory  its 
proposed  reform.''     • 

But  notwithstanding,  this  distinct  and  positive  admission  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Association  in  regulating  this  matter, 
and  that  its  discussion  had  been  mainly  a  source  of  discord, 
we  have  it  declared  in  the  same  breath,  that  "  it  exercises  by 
its  moral  force,  a  compulsory  power.** 

We  admit  that  the  American  Medical  Association  may  re- 
gulate its  own  members,  according  to  certain  conditions  and 
stipulations  upon  which  they  entered  the  body,  and  in  addi. 
tion,  may  and  does  exert  a  moral  influence  upon  the  Profession 
at  large,  but  we  cannot  conceive  any  greater  absurdity,  than 
the  idea  of  a  "  compulsory  power,*'  above  and  beyond  rights 
and  powers  which  have  been  expressly  granted,  and  from  which 
alone  any  controlling  influence  is  derived.  The  Association 
has  accomplished  much  for  the  Profession,  and  by  confining 

*  Italics  are  ouiv. 
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itself  within  its  legitimate  sphere,  may  accomplish  much  more. 
It  has  a  "  moral  power"  which  should  be  exercised  with  great 
care  on  account  of  its  very  influence — to  be  a  true  "  moral 
power,"  however,  it  must  have  justice  as  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant elements. 

What  does  this  report,  which  contends  so  strongly  for  this 
"  moral  power"  of  the  Association,  propose  to  do  ?  We  say 
unhesitatingly  that  in  a  prominent  feature,  it  is  but  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  one  portion  of  the  As- 
sociation to  destroy  another.  Originating  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  knovm  to  have  been  controlled  by  the  Nashville 
Medical  School,  and  bearing  unmistakeably  the  impress  of  its 
designs,  it  jpropo^^s  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  grossest 
injustice. 

We  do  not  care  to  say  that  this  feature  was  dictated  directly 
by  those  with  whom  it  originated,  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  only 
the  execution  of  a  purpose  formed  before,  and  developed  at, 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Nashville,  to  use  the  power 
of  this  body,  to  sap  the  foundations  of  a  troublesome  compe- 
titor, whose  success  was  supposed  to  b3  dependent  upon  the 
season  of  the  year,  at  which  its  sessions  were  held. 

Again,  what  does  this  report,  which  echo's  so  strongly  the 
views  of  the  late  retiring  President,  in  reference  to  the  "  mo- 
ral power"  of  the  Association — himself,  a  member  of  the  fa- 
culty of  the  Institution,  to  which  we  have  alluded — ^propose 
to  do  ?  It  proposes  to  adopt  a  system  of  Medical  Education, 
which  would  throw  discredit  upon  Institutions  equally  respec- 
table where  they  are  located,  with  those  of  any  other  section, 
the  objectionable  feature  of  the  "system,"  at  the  same  time, 
being  based  upon  a  simple  absurdity,  "  that  medicine  can  not 
be  taught  in  the  summer,'*  and  thus  proposes  to  become  the  in- 
strument of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  the  violator  of  sa- 
cred rights  and  privileges. 

Again,  we  take  issue  with  this  report  in  its  statement,  as  to 
the  American  Medical  Association  constituting  a  "National 
Congress,"  which  of  right  "  exercises  an  influence,  and  wields 
a  power  that  has  all  the  force  and  energy  of  a  government," 
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this  claim  being  based,  according  to  the  author  of  thiB  paper, 
'^  npon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  on  the  equitable 
principle,  that,  in  representative  bodies,  the  majority  most 
rale/' 

Take  for  instance  the  last  meeting  of  the  Aasociation,  at 
Washington  City,  the  most  National  meeting  ever  held,  and 
what  do  we  find — New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maaaachu* 
setts,  constituting  at  least  one-hall  of  the  whole  body,  and 
possessing  unquestionably  the  power  to  use  the  Association  at 
pleasure.  Has  the  profession  of  all  the  other  States  consented 
to  be  governed  by  the  profession  of  these  States,  or  of  any  oth- 
ers who  happened  to  be  in  the  ascendancy,  in  the  Association. 
The  body  never  can  be  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
medical  men  of  the  United  States,  as  in  all  its  meetings,  it 
will  ever  be  made  up  to  a  large  extent,  of  those  who  are  most 
convenient,  or  who  have  the  best  facilities  for  reaching  the 
place  where  it  is  held. 

The  South  and  West  have  taken  comparatively  little  interest 
in  the  annual  convocations  of  this  body,  the  former,  more  par- 
ticularly, may  be  said  never  to  be  rq^resented^  a  number  of  the 
Southern  States  having  no  delegates  in  the  last  meeting. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  consent  of  the  medical  profession  of 
the  UnitedStates  to  be  governed  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  nothing  upon  which  to  found  "  the  equitable 
principle  belonging  to  representative  bodies,  that  the  majority 
must  rule,'*  and  consequently  no  justice  or  propriety  in  the 
assumption  that  a  majority  in  this  body  have  at  any  time  a 
right  to  rule  in  matters  aflFecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
mass  of  the  profession,  throughout  this  vast  country. 

vSurely,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  constituting  nearly 
one-half  of  the  late  Association,  will  not  say  to  us  in  Georgia, 
or  Vermont,  you  shall  not  establish  an  Institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  your  own  people  in  Medicine,  except  upon  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  us ;  we  claim  the  privilege  in  Gleorgia, 
at  least,  of  organizing  our  own  Institutions,  without  reference 
(as  a  matter  of  obligation)  to  those  of  other  States.  We  get 
no  patronage  from  the  North — their  Institutions  have  been 
largely  built  up  by  Southern  contribution,  which  will  donbt- 
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less  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  folly  of  our  own  people, 
continue  to  be  poured  into  their  coffers,  and  we  therefore 
claim  the  poor  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  educate  a  j^orfibn 
of  the  people,  born  upon  our  own  soil,  upon  a  plan  that  suits 
ourselves.  Let  each  State  regulate  its  own  internal  affiiirs, 
without  interference  from  without,  and  if  it  is  really  the  idea 
to  have  a  National  Association,  ever  respect  the  rights  of  the 
StakSy  in  giving  to  the  Profession  of  each  individual  Scate^  the  right 
and  power  of  saying^  who  shall  he  recognized  as  medical  men.  The 
American  Medical  Association  will  be  far  below  what  should 
be  its  high  aims,  when  allowing  itself  to  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  cliques  or  colleges  to  bring  discredit  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  profession  who  are  holding  the  same  great  truths, 
and  have  the  same  high  objects  in  view,  and  in  such  a  voca- 
tion, will  assuredly  find  a  speedy  termination  to  its  career. 

We  are  honefttly  desirous  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical 
education,  and  will  ever  be  found  uniting  in  any  legitimate 
and  practicable  plan  for  this  object.  We  are  especially  willing 
at  all  times  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  masses  of  the  profes- 
sion, (as  expressed  through  our  local  and  State  Societies)  who 
can  alone  be  competent  judges  of  a  system  of  education  which 
is  adapted  to  tlieir  own  sections;  but  we  have  never  yet 
brought  ourselves  to  the  conclusion,  to  Bubmit  to  the  intrigues 
of  selfish  competitors. 

But  it  may  be  said  th^t  this  report  allows  the  "Medical  Col- 
leges an  opportunity  to  consider  the  recommendations  here 
advanced  before  any  definite  action  is  taken  upon  them  ;'*  to 
which  we  would  reply,  that  this  is  poor  consolation  to  those, 
upon  whom  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cast  an  odium,  and 
who  would  therefore  go  into  a  Convention  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  If  a  Convention  of  the  Colleges 
was  the  remedy  for  the  difficulty,  and  if  "their  wisdom  and 
mature  views,"  were  so  important  to  a  correct  understanding 
and  a  proper  arrangement  of  this  subject,  and  if  that  harmo- 
ny and  concert  action — from  which  alone  any  good  could 
arise — was  desired,  why,  we  ask,  make  a  suggestion  striking 
at  the  very  foundation  of  a  portion  of  the  schools,  without 
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giving  any  thing  which  could  bear  the  name  of  a  reason,  for 
such  recommendation  ?  Because,  we  reply,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  so  far  as  this  particular  point  of  the  report  was 
concerned,  and  as  such,  entitled  to  no  respect. 

But  to  leave  this  feature  of  the  report  which  deserves  and 
receives  our  most  unmitigated  contempt,  we  would  turn  to 
another  which  meets  our  most  unqualified  approbation,  and 
which  ahnCy  would  have  made  a  much  more  creditable  report, 
than  that  which  has  been  so  elaborately  prepared. 

It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  diploma-granling  power  from 
the  schools,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an  examining  Board, 
the  members  of  which  shall  have  no  College  appointments. 
In  this  direction,  as  we  have  intimated  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, lies  the  true  remedy  for  the  present  admitted  defects  iu 
our  plan  of  Medical  Education. 

But  while  we  admit  that  an  improvement  may  be  made  in 
medical  education,  and  that  unqualified  men  enter  the  profes- 
sion, we  do  not  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  stereotyped  cry  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States — 
the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  brand  it  as  slan- 
der. It  has  been  too  long  the  habit  to  decry  our  profession  in 
this  country,  and  to  make  invidious  comparisons  between  the 
American  and  the  European  physicians,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  former — of  this  we  are  heartily  tired,  and  claim 
for  the  regular  medical  men  of  our  country,  a  full  equality 
with  those  to  be  found  any  where,  in  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  with  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend. In  conclusion  of  this  desultory  review  of  the  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  upon  medical  education,  before  the  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  we  would  re- 
mark, that  we  have  not  intended,  nor  do  we  feel  any  special 
disrespect  for  its  author,  though  believing,  as  already  distinct- 
ly stated,  that  he  has  been  made  the  tool  (perhaps  unwittingly) 
of  designing  men,  who  are  looking  more  to  the  advancement 
of  selfish  purposes  than  to  that  of  medical  education. 

If  we  believed  that  the  present  movement  upon  the  subject 
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of  Medical  Education,  had  arisen  from  a  sincere  desire  to  ele- 
vate the  profession,  we  should  unquestionably  take  a  different 
view  of  the  whole  matter,  and  might  be  disposed  to  submit  to 
many  things  which  we  should  now  scorn  to  consider,  believing 
this  as  we  do,  only  another  mode  of  accomplishing  a  selfish  and 
long  cherished  end,  after  every  other  has  failed.  We  wish  it, 
however,  distinctly  understood,  that  we  speak  for  ourselves 
alone — what  course  the  Institution  with  which  we  are  connec- 
ted may  choose  to  pursue,  we  do  not  pretend  to  indicate^ — it 
may  be  represented  in  the  Convention,  and  may  find  some  ac- 
ceptable system  of  medical  education  presented,  but  will  un- 
questionably never  submit  to  the  dictation  of  those,  whose  inte- 
rest it  is,  to  change  her  policy. 

There  are  other  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  this 
report,  which  we  regard  as  illiberal,  visionary,  and  imprac- 
ticable, to  which,  however,  we  do  not  propose  giving  any  at- 
tention at  present^  farther  than  to  remark,  that  it  is  perfectly 
manifest,  that  a  strong  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  all  medical  schools,  save  those  which  are  found 
in  the  larger  cities,  in  the  contest  arising  out  of  which,  we  shall 
confidently  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  profession,  to  stand  up 
against  the  dictation  and  grasping  selfishness  of  a  few  would-be 
"  regulators"  of  medical  aflairs  in  the  United  States,  who  affect 
to  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  all  medical  education  not  ob- 
tained in  certain  Schools  or  Horpitals  with  which  they  happen 
to  be  connected. 


Preparatory  Medical  School. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  have  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  Preparatory  Medieval  School^  in  connection 
with  this  Institution.  It  will  commence  operations  on  the  1st 
Monday  ot  November,  and  continue  until  the  last  of  Februa- 
ry, and  will  consist  of  Systematic  Lectures  (of  a  more  elemen- 
tary character  than  those  of  theregular  course) — ^Examinations ; 
and  £a.cilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  practical  medicine, 
afforded  by  Hospital  and  Dispensary  practice.    The  Prepara- 
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tory  course  will  be  conducted  exclusively  by  the  Faculty,  for 
which  a  specific  charge  will  be  made,  to  be  deducted,  however, 
fix)in  the  fees  of  the  regular  course.  So  that  it  will  be  p»- 
ceived  that  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  will  hereafter  give 
eight  months  instruction  in  medicine  annualli/y  for  the  same  fees 
which  they  have  heretofore  charged  for  the  usual  term  of  four 
months.  It  is  of  course  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  this 
has  no  connection  with  the  requisitions  for  graduaiioriy  and  will  not 
be  recognized  as  a  Regular  course  of  lectures. 

The  object  and  intention  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  is 
to  offer  the  best  advantages  for  the  pursuit  of  medical  science, 
and  will  not  be  behind  in  the  effort  t^  compete  with  other  In- 
stitutions in  furnishing  facilities  for  instruction — it  is  to  this 
mode  of  competition,  that  she  looks  to  success,  and  not  to  the 
dishonorable  means  of  detraction  and  slander. 

The  announcement  containing  the  details  of  the  proposed 
Pteparatory  School  of  Medicine,  will  shortly  be  issued.  For 
further  information  application  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 


Virginia  Medical  CoU^^. 

We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  Session  '57-* 58,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  '58-* 59,  with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  graduates 
of  the  school. 

From  this  catalogue,  we  learn  that  they  had  in  attendance  at 
the  last  course  60  Matriculates,  and  conferred  the  degree  upon 
21  gentlemen,  and  report  416  as  the  whole  number  of  gradu- 
ates. We  perceive  that  this  Institution  has  lengthened  its  term 
to  five  months,  commencing  the  4th  of  October,  and  closing  the 
Ist  of  March. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  Richmond  was  one  of  the 
very  best  points  for  a  successful  Medical  School. 

From  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, we  would  desire  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  complete  medical  education  in  a  South- 
ern city. 
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Richmond  not  only  furnishes  every  necessary  facility  for 
Medical  Instruction,  but  as  a  place  of  residence,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  desirable  city  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
student  will  find  there  a  most  agreeable  place  of  sojourn. 


We  have  received  the  following  Circular,  which  wc 
take  pleasure  in  inserting,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  expressing 
our  cordial  good  will  towards  the  movement,  and  desire  for  its 
eminent  success. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  largest  liberty,  and  the  most  full  and 
ftee  offering  of  medical  advantages  throughout  the  country, 
and  should  the  plan  be  adopted,  of  which  we  have  been  an  ad- 
vocate for  a  length  of  time,  and  a  recommendation  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  late  report  upon  Medical  Education  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  viz :  The  separation  of  the 
Teaching  and  Diploma-granting  power^  every  vestige  of  objec- 
tion to  the  multiplication  of  Medical  Schools,  vsdll  have  been 
removed.  All  we  desire  for  ourselves,  is  a  fair  field,  and  to 
be  judged  by'our  merits^  and  this  we  are  more  than  willing  to 
grant  to  others. 

Shelby  Medical  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  COURSE  OF  LECTURES. 
The  preliminary  course  of  Lectures  in   this  Institution  will  commence 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1858,  and  ejctend  through  the  month.   It 
is  advisable  that  Students,  who  contemplate  attending  through  the  winter, 
should  commence  with  the  Preliminary  Lectures. 

The  Regular  Course  will  open  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of  Noyember, 
1858,  and  continue  to  the  1st  of  March  ensuing,  and  will  comprise  full 
lectures  on 

General  and  Microscopical  Anatomy ; 

Physiology  and  Pathology ; 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy ; 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  ; 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ; 

Obstetrics,  and  diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and 

Principles  and  Operations  of  Surgery. 
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Surgical  and  Medical  Clinics  will  be  given  twice  weekly,  and  will 
constitute  an  important  feature  in  the  coarse  of  instruction. 

The  new  and  commodious  College  Buildings,  with  Hospital  attached, 
are  located  on  the  comei  of  Broad  and  Vine  streets. 

The  Anatomical  Rooms^  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Anato- 
my, will  be  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  an  ample  supply 
of  the  best  material  will  bo  afforded  through  the  Winter. 

Regular  announcements^  with  details  of  the  Faculty  organization^  will 
be  iswued  in  a  few  weeks. 

For  further  information  address 

JOHN  P.  FORD,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  7tb,  1858, 


Vii^nia  Medical  Journal. 

To  our  friends  who  are  looking  out  for  an  addition  to  their 
stock  of  periodical  Medical  Literature,  we  would  desire  to 
commend  in  the  highest  terms,  the  "Virginia  Medical  Jour- 
nal,'* as  being  one  to  which  they  may  always  look  with  confi- 
dence, for  something  new  and  substantial. 

By  this  allusion,  we  of  course  mean  no  invidious  comparison, 
but  not  being  connected  with  any  Medical  School,  and  relying 
alone  for  support  upon  its  merits,  we  should  like  to  see  it,  as 
it  deserves,  in  general  circulation  throughout  the  Southern 
country,  to  whose  medical  literature,  it  is  certainly  an  }u>noT. 
It  is  published  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  edited  by  Drs.  McCaw 
&  Otis. 


Books  Received. 

"  Institutes  of  Medicine,  by  Martyn  Paine,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
L.  L.  D.,"  &c. 

"Medical  &  Physiological  Commentaries,**  by  the  same 
author,  from  whom,  they  have  been  received. 

We  have  also  received  "  Nature  and  Art  in  the  cure  of  Dis- 
ease," and,  "  Mind  and  Matter  or  Physiological  Enquiries," 
from  Messrs.  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  New  York. 

These  books  will  be  reviewed  for  the  next  number  of  the 
Journal. 
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ORIGIML  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

CtiangeabUih/  of  Disease.    By  Dr.  J.  W.  Dowsing,  Atlanta,  Qb.. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  survey  the  vast  empire  of 
nature,  changeability,  or  mutation,  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  results  of  her  natural  laws.  So  far  as  we  can  observe,  this 
principle  is  common,  except  in  degree,  alike  to  the  animate 
and  inanimate,  the  organic  and  inorganic,  worlds.  And 
when  we  take  an  extensive  cosmical  view,  we  find  that  it  per- 
vades not  only  our  terrestial  globe,  but  have  reason  to  infer 
that  it  attends  the  celestial  bodies,  in  their  revolving  migra- 
tions, to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  universe.  If  we  regard 
the  earth  in  its  retrospect,  we  find  that  its  history  has  been 
one  continued  series  of  successive  changes.  Each  one  of  her 
geological  systems  is  a  volume,  and  every  stratum  a  chapter 
upon  the  revolutions  and  transmutations  that  have  taken  place 
in  her  body.  Every  era  has  had  its  peculiar  geological  fea- 
tures and  aspects ;  and  from  the  mysterious  depths  of  Paleon- 
tology, we  glean  that  each  period  has  had  its  peculiar  plants 
and  animals  —  gradually  rising  in  the  scale  of  perfection, 
through  the  successive  periods,  from  the  Graywacke  to  the 
Historic — ^rising  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  fucoides 
and  flo\yerless  plants  of  the  Graywacke,  to  the  graceful  palms 
and  magnolias  of  the  Historic ;  and  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
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from  the  moUusca,  and  radiata  genera  of  the  former,  to  Hit 
different  varieties  of  man  of  the  latter.  Nor  do  the  varied 
aspects,  which  the  face  of  the  earth  every  where  present^  be- 
speak a  less  constant  change  than  the  history  of  the  past  re- 
veals. Two  of  the  elements  of  ancient  philosophers,  eartii 
and  water,  are  at  constant  war  with  each  other,  and  each  con- 
tending for  the  supremacy.  At  one  point  the  ocean  is  en- 
croaching upon  the  land ;  and  at  another  place,  plutonic  forces 
are  rearing  the  land,  in  the  form  of  islands,  above  the  suriace 
of  the  great  deep.  Thus  is  the  aspect  of  the  earth's  sarfiiee 
continually  changing. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  this  law  obtrudes  itself  forcibly 
upon  us.     So  susceptible  are  plants  to  this  principle,  that  cul- 
tivation has  the  power  of  so  transforming  their  nature,  as  to 
render  some  of  the  most  uninteresting  species  of  the  primeval 
valleys  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful,  as  well  as 
the  most  useful  of  our  gardens  and  orchards.    From  the  hard 
and  acrid  nature  of  the  native  apple  of  the  forest,  has  decend- 
ed .  the  delicious,  mellow,  and  palatable  fruit  of  cultivated 
orchards;  while  the  soft  and  delicious  peach  has  its  ongin 
from  a  shrub,  noted  for  producing  one  of  the  most  poisonous 
fruits  found  in  the  primeval  forests  of  the  East. 

If,  in  the  vegetable  world,  this  law  is  found  to  prevail,  it  is 
still  more  strikingly  developed  in  the  animal.  Among  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
the  waters,  it  is  constantly  manifesting  itself.  At  the  head  of 
the  animal  creation  comes  man, 

"  At  first  the  infant 
Mealing  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms ; 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  a  snail, 
Unwillingly  to  school ;"  and 

the  bold  and  courageous  cur  of  the  northern  latitudes,  be- 
comes the  degenerate  and  hairless  animal  of  Turkey  and  Ni- 
caragua ;  while  the  floundering  Porwiggle  of  to-day  becomes 
the  full  formed,  leaping  frog  of  to-morrow.  And  who  has  not 
observed  with  mingled  emotions  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
the  great  transformation  to  which  many  tribes  of  insects  are 
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subjected?  To-day  we  mark  with  disgust  the  loathsome  and 
crawling  caterpiller ;  to-morrow  we  scrutinize  closely  the  dor- 
mant aurelia,  only  to  behold  with  delight,  after  a  brief  period, 
the  gaudy  and  fluttering  butterfly.  But  wonderful  as  these 
changes  may  seem,  they  are  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
transmutation  from  life  to  death.  In  the  dead  body,  so  soon 
as  the  vital  force,  or  power  of  cohesion  has  taken  its  flight,  all 
things  hasten  to  unite  with  each  other,  according  to  their  par- 
ticular laws.  Combinations  which  have  had  a  temporary  ex- 
istence, and  in  which  the  art  of  man  may  detect  and  separate 
substances,  which  he  would  seek  in  vain,  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  fluid  ocean  of  air  and  water,  are  broken 
down,  and  retuA  to  their  natural  elements.  Inert  matter, 
says  the  great  modem  master  of  science.  Baron  Humbolt, 
"  anima.ted  awhile  by  vital  force,  passes  through  an  innumera- 
ble diversity  ol  forms,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  substance 
which  once  enshrined  the  spirit  of  a  Pythagoras,  a  poor  worm 
may  have  enjoyed  a  momentary  existence." 

It  would,  indeed,  seem  that  the  vital  force  itself  was  subject 
to  change,  or  rather  vascillating  in  the  uniformity  of  its 
strength.  In  embryotic  animals,  and  in  the  germ  of  plants, 
it  is  weak,  and  consequently  is  easily  destroyed,  but  gradually 
becoming  stronger,  and  its  powers  of  assimilation  more  pow- 
erful until  it  reaches  maturity,  when  it  as  uniformly  grows 
weaker,  and  becomes  less  capable  of  containing  or  holding 
inorganic  matter  in  subjugation ;  no  longer  able  to  assimilate, 
it  yields  the  substance  in  which  it  has  temporarily  enshrined 
itself,  to  the  laws  of  the  inorganic  world.  Seeing,  then,  that  the 
very  elements  of  man's  existence  are  constantly  assuming  new 
forms,  and  seeking  new  affinities,  we  naturally  conclude,  a 
priori,  that  the  various  maladies  to  which  he  is  subject,  would 
be  influenced  by  the  same  immutable  laws ;  and  that  his  dis- 
orders must,  of  necessity,  present  a  diversify  of  features  and 
aspects ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  disease. 
It  would  be  as  great  an  anomaly  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
to  find  two  cases  of  disease  with  symptoms  in  all  respects 
similar  to  each  other,  as  it  would  be  in  nature  to  find  two  hu- 
man faces,  with  features  entirely  identical.    In  proof  of  this, 
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we  have  but  to  refer  to  common  observation,  and  the  history 
of  the  past.  That  the  cold  plagae,  which  was  once  the  terror 
and  scourge  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  form  of  Asiatic  Chole- 
ra, there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  it  was  materially  different 
in  many  of  its  features,  is  as  certainly  true.  'Sot  can  there 
be  but  little  doubt,  that  the  famous  pestilence  that  once 
scourged  proud  Athens,  and  the  destructive  plague  that  de- 
populated London  in  1666,  were  closely  allied  to  the  same 
germ  of  disease. 

But  for  evidence  of  the  changeability  of  disease,  we  need 
not  recur  to  semiraythical  annals  of  ancient  history,  nor  to 
the  less  fabulous  pages  of  modern  record.  We  have  but  to 
examine  and  investigate  with  ordinary  accumen,  the  diseases 
that  fall  under  our  own  observation.  Our  lots  are  cast  in  an 
age,  in  a  country,  and  under  circumstances  eminently  calcola- 
ted  for  the  observation  of  this  principle  in  disease,  and  it  can 
not  have  failed  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  su- 
perficial observer.  Besides,  the  many  natural  causes,  such  as 
constitutional  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  geological  forma- 
tions and  electrical  phenomena,  which  tend  to  modify  and 
vary  the  aspect  of  disease,  there  are  many  social  conditions, 
which  act  as  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  promotion  of  that  end. 
Man  is  not  stationary  in  his  habits,  but  is  ever  changing  his 
physical,  political  and  social  condition ;  and  as  in  the  progress 
of  time,  these  changes  in  the  human  race  must  continue  to 
increase  and  become  more  complex,  in  the  same  ratio  will  the 
intricacy  of  his  disorders  increase.  The  pioneers  of  a  new 
country,  provided  it  be  fertile,  well  watered  and  climate  favor- 
ble,  pays  the  penalty  of  encroaching  upon  the  forest  and  un- 
cultivated lands,  by  suffering  frequent  attacks  of  autumnal, 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers ;  while  the  inhabitants  of 
old  and  cultivated  countries  isuffer  from  gout,  neuralgia,  manias 
consumption  and  scrofula.  He  that  has  yielded,  in  any  consi- 
derable degree,  to  the  migratory  character  of  our  people,  can- 
not tail  to  have  noticed  the  gradual  change  ef  disease,  in  our 
newly  settled  States.  First  comes  autumnal,  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers^ — ^from  the  mildest  form  of  intermittent  to  its 
most  malignant  grade.    As  the  country  becomes  older  and 
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more  settled,  these  diseases  gradually  give  way,  presenting  in 
the  mean  time,  every  phase  of  their  respective  types,  until 
they  are  finally  supplanted  by  dysenteries  and  continued  fe- 
vers. Even  in  my  native  State,  (Mississippi,)  which  is  com- 
paratively a  young  State,  districts  in  which  but  a  few  years 
since,  no  type  of  fever  was  known,  save  intermittents  and  re- 
mittants,  are  now  superseded  by  these  diseases.  Or,  if,  indeed,  a 
case  of  the  old  fashioned  autumnal,  or  remittent  fever  occur,  it 
requires  the  greatest  caution,  and  closest  vigilance  in  the  treat- 
ment, to  prevent  it  from  running  into  the  continued  type.  Our 
endemical  diseases  will,  in  time,  leave  our  country,  and  will 
perhaps,  be  known  to  posterity  only  in  history.  Already  the 
most  formidable  of  the  group  has,  in  a  manner  disappeared, 
and  but  for  the  faithful  and  accurate  history  given  of  it  by 
one  of  our  worthy  brothers,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  known  to  future  generations,  only  through  the  tradition 
of  their  ancesters. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  of  late  years,  a  na- 
tural tendency  in  most  of  our  diseases  to  assume  a  typhoid 
action ;  yet  the  past  two  has  been  more  exempt  than  lie  pre- 
ceding ten.  How  far  this  condition  is  dependent  upon  natu- 
ral causes,  such  as  meteorological  changes,  cultivation,  &c., 
and  how  far  upon  injudicious  treatment,  remains  for  future  ex- 
perience and  observation  to  determine.  That  there  are  many 
cases  of  artificial  typhoid,  brought  about  by  injudicious  treat- 
ment, chiefly  by  the  excessive  use  of  purgatives,  I  have  no 
doubt.  There  is  too  much  indiscriminate  purging  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  fevers.  It  is  true  that  many  diseases  require  pur- 
gatives, and  many  others  tolerate  them,  without  rapid  prostra- 
tion ;  but  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  more  abused  in  domes- 
tic practice,  and  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  by  gome  practitioners, 
than  any  other  class  of  medicines  in  the  whole  materia  medica. 

Periods  may  occur  in  which  most  diseases  bear  the  use  of 
purgatives  with  impunity ;  but  this  does  not  argue  their  indis- 
criminate  use.  The  dogma  of  Hamilton  and  Cooke  had  its 
origin  in  one  of  these  periods ;  but  it  has  been  persevered  in 
by  their  disciples  and  followers,  without  regard  to  the  consti- 
tutional changes  of  disease,  to  a  fearful  and  mischievous  ex- 
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tent.    Many  of  thera  regard  the  liver  as  the  offending  or^^ 
in  almost  every  malady,  and  according  to  their  favorite  doc- 
trine, commence  torturing  it  with  blue  mass.  Cook's  pills,  calo- 
mel, and  in  fact  the  various  purgatives  of  mercury,  and  contin- 
ue it  for  an  incredible  length  of  time.    Some  physicians  of  this 
school  seem  to  consider  their  patients  Promethian-livered ;  and 
as  Jupiter  bound  Prometheus  of  old  with  chains,  and  sent  an 
eagle  to  prey  on  his  liver,  which  grew  every  night  as  much  as 
it  had  lost  in  the  day,  so  these  modern  Jupiters,  in  medicine, 
confine  their  patient,  and  send  a  vulture,  in  the  form  of  mer- 
cury, to  prey  on  their  livers  at  night.     The  chief  difference  in 
the  comparison  arises  in  the  liver  of  Prometheus  being  incon- 
sumable, while  that  of  the  modern  patient  is  highly  vulnera- 
ble. 

Mortifying  as  may  be  the  acknowledgment,  I  am  forced  to 
admit,  that  I  have  seen  physicians,  who  stood  high  in  the  pro- 
fession in  the  community,  prescribe  a  dose  of  mercury  almost 
every  night,  for  weeks  in  succession,  when  nothing  in  their 
condition  required  its  administration.  How,  then,  can  we 
expect  otherwise,  than  that  this  valuable  agent-  should  fell  into 
disrepute  with  the  community,  and  become  at  once  the  oppro- 
bium  niedicorumy  when  the  community  see,  daily,  its  deleterious 
effects  from  such  rash  empiricism  ?  But  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  being  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  judicious  use  of  this 
valuable  medical  agent.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my  purpose, 
than  to  attempt,  in  any  degree,  to  disparage  it  as  a  remedy. 
It  is  only  to  its  abuse,  its  too  common  administration,  which 
has  brought  it  into  such  odium  with  the  community,  as  to 
render  it  difficult  of  administration,  without  disguising  it, 
that  I  object.  So  much  opposed  are  many  persons  to  using 
it,  even  when  their  condition  requires  it,  that  the  practitioner 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  resort  to  the  most  artful  stratagems  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  take  it.  That  this  state  of  affiurs 
has  been  brought  about  by  its  too  common  and  indiscrimi- 
nate use,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  is,  then,  an  axiom  in  medioine,  that  diseases  are  not 
only  constantly  assuming  new  features  and  aspects,  but,  also, 
new  forms  and  types.     In  our  intermittent,  remittent,  and  con- 
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tinned  fevers,  the  chaugeability  of  disease  is  strikingly  mani- 
fested; since  they  are  continually  alternating  in  type,  and 
running  into  each  other.  Intermittents  frequently  run  into 
remittents,  and  sometimes  vice  versa;  and  often  has  the  prac- 
titioner seen,  both  to  his  regret  and  chagrin,  remittents  assume 
the  continued  varieiy,  in  despite  of,  seemingly,  the  most  skill- 
ful treatment 

In  some  of  our  low  Southern  States,  bordering  upon  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  especially  in  Louisiana,  about  New 
Orleans,  the  summer  and  autumnal  diseases  have  a  decided  ten- 
dency, to  crisis  by  hemorrhage ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Fenner, 
this  crisis  makes  yellow  fever ;  since  "  it  forms  the  true  charac- 
teristic difference  between  the  high  degrees  of  summer  and  au- 
tumnal fevers  in  the  city  and  country,  and  must  depend  on 
locality  and  attendant  circumstances.  During  the  healthiest 
years  it  predominates  over  all  other  types ;  but  during  the 
sicklier  years,  in  the  country  it  runs  into  remittent,  bilious 
and  congestive ;  whilst  in  the  city  it  runs  into  yellow  fever. 
Dr.  Harrison  testifies,  that  he  has  often  observed  malignant 
intermittents  to  precede  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever." 

In  autumnal  diseases,  I  have  occasionally  been  not  a  little 
puzzled  in  making  out  a  diagnosis — the  symptoms  so  ob- 
scurely marked,  and  so  blended  with  each  other,  that  it  has 
been  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  case  before  me  was  one  of 
bilious,  intermittent,  or  remittent ;  and  I  have  sometimes  been 
not  a  little  mortified  to  find  that  it  was  neither,  but  a  genuine 
specimen  of  continued  fever.  Of  this  difficulty  of  diagnosis, 
Dr.  Fenner  remarks  with  peculiar  force:  "Physicians  may 
say  what  they  please  about  being  able  to  distinguish  a  case  of 
yellow  fever  as  soon  as  they  examine  it ;  we  do  not  believe  it 
possible,  according  to  their  ideas.  Rarely  does  a  summer 
pass,  in  which  we  do  not  hear  of  some  intelligent  and  expe- 
rienced practitioner  being  perfectly  astonished  at  seeing  what 
he  had  pronounced  a  case  of  intermittent,  or  remittent  bilious 
fever,  terminate  in  black  vomit  or  other  hemorrhage." 

But,  thanks  to  a  bountiful  Providence,  it  matters  little  what 
phases  our  febrile  diseases  may  wear,  or  what  types  they  may 
assume,  we  have  a  remedy  with  which,  as  a  general  thing,  we 
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do  not  fear  to  meet  them,  oven  though  they  present  as  many 
forms  and  shapes  as  Proteus  himself.  The  sulphate  of  quinine, 
as  a  remedy  in  fevers,  whether  billious,  intermittent,  remittent 
or  continued,  has  never  been  too  much  valued,  nor  too  highly 
extolled.  The  sedative  powers  of  large  doses  of  quinine  in 
fevers,  were  first  proclaimed  to  the  profession  by  Dr.  Fenner, 
and  have  been  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  army  sorgeons, 
and  the  physicians  of  the  southern  and  western  States,  who 
have  constantly  urged  its  claims  as  a  sedative,  in  the  variooe 
Medical  Journals  in  the  United  Statc»,  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  These  views  are  gradually  extending  to  the 
north,  and  when  properly  and  impartially  tested  there,  must 
certainly  produce  a  revolution  in  therapeutics.  Dr.  Fenner  is 
a  sanguine  advocate  of  large  doses  of  quinine  in  yellow  fever, 
and  urges  the  excellence  of  the  abortive  treatment,  of  that 
disease,  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Dr.  Dundas,  of  Liver- 
pool, recommended  the  same  treatment  in  the  continued  fevers 
of  England.  The  wonderful  powers  of  sulphate  of  quinine  are 
forcibly  set  forth  in  a  short  essay,  by  tlie  lamented  Prof.  Har- 
rison, of  New  Orleans,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  subsequently  by 
several  other  eminent  practitioners  of  the  same  city.  In  the 
continued  fever  of  certain  localities  in  Alabama  and  Mississip- 
pi, previous  to  anjepidemic  which  prevailed  during  the  autunm 
of  1854,  and  spring  and  summer  of  1855,  my  experience  and 
testimony  is  in  behalf  of  quinine,  as  a  most  powerful  reme- 
dial agent.  When  given  in  large  doses,  say  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  continued  until  thirty  or 
forty  grains  are  taken,  it  seldom  fails  to  be  followed  by  the 
happiest  results.  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  entertain 
a  contrary  opinion,  but,  as  yet,  I  have  never  known  any  injury 
to  result  from  prescribing  it,  in  however  large  doses,  or  how- 
ever long  continued  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  a 
marked  amelioration  of  all  the  febrile  symptoms  has  imme- 
diately followed  its  administration.  And  even  in  those  cases 
in  wliich  the  febrile  symptoms  were  not  abated,  the  patient 
was  subject  to  no  inconvenience,  save,  perhaps,  some  unpleas- 
ant ringing  in  the  ears,  and  a  slight  temporary  derangement 
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of  the  head.  It  is  true,  by  the  use  of  this  remedy,  there  is  some 
pecuniary  loss,  which  should  not  be  disregarded,  particularly  if 
the  patient  is  poor ;  but  when  we  use  quinine  efficiently,  in 
any  form  of  idiopathic  fever,  both  the  physician  and  patient 
have  the  consolation  to  know  that  they  have  tried  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  efficacious  febrifuges  known  to  the  medical 
world.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  assuming  the  ground 
that  quinine  is  capable  of  arresting  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever ; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  is  not.  In  many  instances  I 
have  administered  full  doses,  in  which  it  seemed  to  exert  no 
controlling  influence.  But  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the 
disease  was  remarkably  insiduous  in  its  approach — the  patient 
often  being  indisposed  with  slight  head-ache  and  fevers,  for  a 
week  or  more  before  I  was  consulted.  Had  full  doses  of  the 
medicine  been  given  at  the  very  out-set  of  the  disease,  the  re- 
sult would,  perhaps,  have  been  different,  but  as  it  was,  the 
weight  of  evidence  was  against  its  use.  And  if  I  had  never 
seen  the  happy  eftects  of  quinine,  in  typhoid  fever,  in  other 
seasons,  localities  and  climates,  I  should  have  been  disposed 
to  condemn  it,  as  a  remedy  in  this  form  of  fever.  But  its 
failure  served  only  to  impress  me  with  the  great  medical  truth, 
that  disease,  viewed  from  different  points,  presents  new  aspects, 
and  requires  new  modes  of  treatment.  Many  a  Medical  Knight 
has  shivered  his  lance  against  the  shield  of  his  antagonist, 
when,  perhaps,  an  interchange  of  position  would  have  con- 
vinced each  other,  that  both  were  right  and  both  were  wrong. 
And  had  some  of  our  talented  physicians  in  Atlanta  practiced 
medicine  in  New  Orleans,  and  Dr.  Fenner  in  Atlanta,  they 
might,  perhaps,  approximate  each  others  views  on  the  points, 
more  closely  than  they  do  at  present. 

In  the  Panama  fever,  which  I  should  consider  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  continued  form  of  remittent  fever  of  the  tropics, 
ftiU  doses  of  quinine,  it  is  asserted,  usually  either  cuts  short  the 
disease,  or  prevents  the  accession  or  increase  of  the  more  for- 
midable symptoms.  Indeed,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  remained 
some  time  in  Panama,  says,  that  "  quinine,  given  in  fall  doses 
in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disorder,  in  good  constitutions, 
seems  to  act  as  a  specific,  and  at  once  frees  the  patient  from 
all  symptoms  of  fever. 
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.  Such  constitutions,  or  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  as  pro- 
dace  influenza,  measles,  scarlatina,  whooping-cough,  cholera, 
dengue,  and  other  wide  spread  maladies,  which  occasionallj 
visit  us,  undoubtedly  have  a  decided  modifying  infl.aence 
over  endemic  and  sporadic  diseases.  The  prevalence  of  our 
fevers,  dysenteries,  etc.,  is  frequently  promoted,  and  modified 
in  their  nature,  by  what  may  be  termed  a  pestilential  or  ab' 
normal  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  spread  of 
these  complaints  is  extensive,  and  their  malignancy  and  de- 
vastation usually  formidable,  I  apprehend  that  they  are  ^ways 
thus  promoted — ^their  peculiar  poison  being  aided  in  its  action 
by  some  malign  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  changes,  or  constitutions,  of  the  atmosphere  come 
and  recede,  and  have  appeared  and  disappeared,  ever  since  the 
earliest  authentic  record  of  our  race,  without  revealing  to  mor- 
tal eye,  even  their  existence,  except  through  their  eflfect  on 
health  and  vitality.  An  opinion  on  them  could,  therefore,  be 
purely  conjectural ;  consequently,  I  will  not  offer  one,  but 
leave  their  disclosure  to  the  observing,  intelligent  and  faithful 
students  of  nature,  and  the  sage  teaching  of  time. 

But  novel  as  the  idea  may  be  deemed,  I  believe  there  are 
irregular  periodic  constitutions  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which 
the  vis  conservairix  naturm  and  healthful  action  of  the  economy 
is  depressed,  and  a  general  tendency  prevails  in  the  system,  to 
take  on  disease  of  a  malign  or  depressing  character ;  so,  also, 
there  are  periods  which  the  converse  is  true,  and  diseases  of  a 
highly  inflammatory  type  prevail.  These  periods  are  not  regu- 
lar in  their  appearance,  but  like  comets,  appear  and  disappear 
at  uncertain  and  irregular  intervals.  Sometime,  for  a  series  of 
years,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  phrenitis,  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism, and  other  diseases  of  a  high  inflammatory  type,  seem 
mostly  to  prevail,  which  require  and  bear  depletion  and  con- 
tra-stimulants  to  their  fullest  extent.  But,  perhaps,  in  a  brift 
space  of  time,  these  conditions  of  things  are  changed.  The 
maladies  which  existed  in  the  same  locality,  a  short  time  since, 
have  altered  these  types  ;  and  now,  instead  of  bearing  deple- 
tives, their  use  must  be  sedulously  avoided ;  while  carmina- 
tives, anodynes  and  stimulants,  must  be  early  and  energetically 
administered  in  their  place. 
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Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  this  changeabi- 
lity in  disease,  is  the  prime  and  efficient  cause  of  the  origina- 
tion of  the  various  dogmas  and  systems  of  medicines,  which 
have  at  difterent  times  been  thrust  upon  a  credulous  world. 
It  is  well  known  that  Thompson  projected  his  ultra  stimulant 
theory  at  a  time  when  spotted  or  continued  fever  raged  in  his 
vicinity  to  an  alarming  extent.  Being  a  low  grade  of  fever, 
it  required  stimulants  from  the  outset.  Luckily  he  fell  upon 
the  practice  of  administering  his  favorite  hobby,  lobelia,  and 
the  various  preparations  of  pepper,  with  the  happiest  success, 
while  his  cotemporaries  pursued  their  accustomed  practice  of 
purging  and  depletion,  with  the  worst  consequences.  Inflated 
with  temporary  success,  he  at  once  imagined  that  he  had  found 
in  these  few  agents  the  universal  remedy  for  the  cure  of  all 
diseases,  and  consequently  proclaimed  bis  favorite  theory  to 
an  all  credulous  and  ever  confiding  world.  The  result  is 
known  to  all.  But  in  a  few  short  years  the  condition  of  things 
were  again  changed.  In  the  same  locality,  in  which  a  short 
time  previously  he  was  hailed  with  so  much  applause,  the  con- 
tinued fevers  had  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  pleurisies, 
and  other  diseiises  of  a  highly  inflammatory  type.  He  again 
resorted  to  his  favorite  remedies ;  but  now  his  treatment  was 
as  fatal,  as  it  was  successful  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
regular  physicians  treated  the  diseases  on  general  antiphlogis- 
tic principles  with  marked  success.  The  consequence  was, 
that  his  theory  immediately  exploded,  and  he  himself  fell  into 
disrepute,  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  immediate  influence.  His 
opinions  were  no  longer  respected  at  home,  but  he  had  already 
propagated  his  doctrine  to  the  world,  which  is  scarcely  yet  fully 
dissipated ;  for,  as  Jefferson  once  quaintly  remarked,  "  error 
mil  travel  a  thousand  miles  before  truth  can  get  his  boots  on." 
But  truth  will  soon  be  round,  and  the  doctrines  of  Thomp- 
sonianism  will,  ere  long,  be  known  only  as  one  of  the  novel 
absurdities  of  the  past.  Yet  it  should  teach  our  profession 
the  wholesome  lesson,  that  we  should  ever  keep  a  vigilant 
watch  on  the  changes  of  disease  ;  discriminate  in  the  treat- 
ment of  maladies ;  and  cease  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  a  given 
class  of  remedies,  simply  for  the  sake  of  theory.    The  "  sci- 
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ence  of  medicine  is  a  great  unroofed  temple,'*  and  mach  yet 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  Let  us,  then,  not  discard  a  val- 
uable suggestion,  or  a  good  remedy,  because  it  comes  recom- 
mended by  an  objectionable  system,  since  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
judicious  physician  to  select  from  all  systems  that  which  may 
prove  valuable  or  useful. 

Horaceopathy  is  another  beautiful  system  of  refined  non- 
sense, which  must  run  its  course — rise,  flourish,  decline,  and 
ultimately  be  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  oblivion,  like  its  ante- 
types,  the  abracadabra  and  royal  touch.  But  from  it  we  may 
bo  taught  several  important  lessons.  It  demonstrates  to  us  in 
a  striking  manner,  the  credulity  of  mankind.  The  generality 
of  man  wonder  and  marvel  at  a  matter,  in  proportion  as  they 
arc  ignorant  of  its  laws ;  and  the  more  astounding  and  un- 
reasonable the  dogma  of  the  designing  imposter,  the  more 
prompt  are  they  to  believe,  and  bow  in  low  humility  to  his 
shrine.  Only  a  few  practical  hits,  no  matter  how  grossly 
misrepresented,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  give  circulation 
to  the  vainest  chimera  that  ever  emenated  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  most  fanatical  visionary.  It  is  vain  to  expostulate 
with  them  about  the  impropriety  of  fostering  such  nonsense. 
Tliey  virtually  tell  us  that  all  our  ratiocinations  must  be  re- 
versed, and  the  infinitesimal  fraction  of  an  atom  must  be  re- 
garded as  possessing  more  power  than  the  whole.  If  the  pre- 
posterous system  of  Hahneman  be  true,  the  boasted  philosophy 
of  Bacon,  !N^ewton,  Franklin,  and  a  number  of  other  luminaries 
of  the  scientific  constellation,  must  be  regarded  as  dreamy 
visions,  which  have  been  unjustly  considered  philosophy  by 
an  ignorant  and  benighted  world.  More  than  fifty,  yea,  sixty, 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  doctrine  of  Homoeopathy  was 
promulgated.  It  has  subsequently  been  pronounced  to  be 
utterly  false  and  unworthy  of  confidence,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  the  age. 

M.  Andral,  one  of  the  first  practical  observers  in  medicine 
that  Europe  has  ever  produced,  declares  that  he  experimented 
on  several  individuals  in  health,  with  belladona,  cinchona, 
aconite,  &c.,  and  in  no  single  instance  have  the  promises  of 
HomcBopathy  been  verified.      This  distinguished  physioiaQ 
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has  also  tested  the  merit  of  this  system  upon  more  than  one 
hundred  cases  of  sicky  and  though  he  made  these  trials  with 
such  boasted  articles  as  aconite,  conchona,  belladonna,  etc.,  he 
could  not  perceive  that  they  produced  any  effect.  Yet  An- 
dral  procured  his  medicines  from  a  Homoeopathic  pharma- 
ceutist, and  scrupulously  observed  the  special  regimen,  such 
as  the  great  father  of  the  system  orders. 

Few  enlightened  and  honorable  physicians  of  the  present 
day,  have  been  proselyted  to  this  new  doctrine.  Prof.  Hen- 
derson, of  Edenburg,  the  most  prominent  one,  was  expelled 
several  years  since,  with  disgrace,  from  the  medical  society  of 
that  city,  in  consequence  of  it ;  and  observation  proves,  that 
it  has  been  seldom  adopted,  either  in  Europe  or  in  this  coun- 
try, except  by  men  of  inferior  standing,  and  who  could  only 
get  into  practice  by  the  aid  of  novelties,  not  to  say  duplicity 
and  humbuggery.  A  writer  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  justly  remarked :  "  It  is  gravely  charged  upon 
such  as  have  left  the  regular  profession  to  follow  this  new 
light,  that  they  practice  the  grossest  imposition  upon  their 
employers  by  availing  themselves  of  whatever  popularity  may 
attach  to  the  new  system,  while  they  pursue  mainly  the  old. 
Such  conduct  merits,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  obtain  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  all  honorable  men." 

But  homeopathy,  after  all,  may  ultimately  result  favorably 
to  the  cause  of  science.  Besides  convincing  man  of  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  race ;  the  duplicity  and  transcendental  preten- 
sions of  its  author  and  his  followers ;  the  ridiculous  absurdities 
of  its  theory;  and-  the  inert  efficacy  of  its  practice,  it  further 
teaches  us  the  important  truth,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
coihplaints  of  mankind  do  not  necessarily  endanger  life,  and 
may  get  well  under  almost  any  plan  of  treatment ;  or,  if  you 
will,  without  any  course  of  treatment  at  all.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  that  the  chief  secret  and  beauty  of  the  system  is  a  reli- 
ance on  the  vis  medicatrix  naiurce.  This  is  the  chief  oasis  in 
their  desert  system ;  and  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  for  us  to 
profit  more  generally  from  it. 

In  more  than  one  instance  have  I  known  patients  to  be  pro- 
nounced hopeless,  and  left  to  die,  recover  by  virtue  of  this 
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mysterious  principle  of  our  nature.  But  this  principle  is  not 
always  adequate  to  the  emergency,  and  it  remains  for  the  ju- 
dicious physician  to  decide  when  to  aid  the  natural  healing 
and  conservative  powers  of  nature  by  medicinal  agents,  and 
when  to  desist  in  their  use. 

Next  comes  the  late  system  of  Hydropathy,  with  its  long 
train  of  amphibia,  alternately  swathed  in  wet  sheets,  and 
sweating  to  discharge  tne  peccant  humors  from  the  blood 
through  the  skin.  That  these  aquatic  followers  of  PrietsnitE 
can  and  have  treated,  eflSiciently,  many  diseases  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water,  I  do  not  pretend  to  question ;  but  I  am  not 
yet  prepared  to  admit  that  water  is  the  universal  panacea  for 
all  diseases.  But  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  by  the  local  application  of  water.  It  has  been  used 
as  a  remedial  agent  in  medicine,  over  since  the  day  of  the 
Epidausian  god;  and  every  judicious  physician  will  continue 
to  use  it  whenever  symptoms  arise  that  indicate  its  employ- 
ment. But  to  use  it  indiscriminately,  and  attempt  to  treat  all 
disorders  with  it,  is  as  Utopian  in  theory,  as  it  is  rash  and  em- 
pirical in  practice. 

We  have  already  stated  on  a  previous  page,  that  changea- 
bility of  disease  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  existence 
of  the  various  dogmas  and  systems  in  medicine.  There  has 
ever  been  a  veil  of  mystery  thrown  around  the  temple  of  me- 
dicine, and  whatever  is  wonderful  in  theory,  or  novel  in  prac 
tice,  has  always  been  eagerly  grasped  by  the  credulous  and  ig- 
norant. From  unseen  natural  causes,  changes  in  social  con- 
dition, &c.,  diseases  are  constantly  assuming  new  forms  and 
types,  and  the  remedies  which  proved  efficient  in  the  diseases 
of  yesterday,  may  prove  futile  and  nugatory  in  those  of  to- 
morrow. This  naturally  begets  doubt  and  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  masses,  and  they  are  at  once  ready  to  hail,  with 
enthusiasm,  anything  in  the  shape  of  medicine,  or  doctrine, 
that  bears  with  it  the  impress  of  mystery  and  novelty.  The 
unprincipled  and  designing  impostor,  seeing  this  state  of 
things,  and  conscious  of  the  unbounded  credulity  of  mankind, 
prepares  some  worthless  secret  nostrum,  or  proclaims  a  theory^ 
nor  cares  what  may  be  the  result,  so  that  his  purse  is  well 
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lined  with  gold.  Or  the  wild  visionary,  blinded  with  infatua- 
tion, may  promulgate  a  doctrine  impelled  by  the  frenzied  be- 
lief that  he  would  thereby  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man, 
and  cause  his  name  to  be  emblazoned 'to  a  grateful  world  as  a 
benefactor  of  his  race.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  he  may  be 
criminal  in  the  matter,  and  deserve  obloquy ;  or  innocent^  and 
merit  the  commiseration  of  his  fellows. 

Besides  the  meteorological  changes,  habits  of  life,  food,  re- 
gimen, geological  position,  etc.,  will  form  other  important 
modifying  causes  in  the  peculiarities  of  disease.  As  our 
country  grows  older,  and  becomes  more  densely  populated, 
the  luxury  of  life  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the  habits  of 
the  people  become  more  artificial  and  complicated.  From 
these  causes  disease  will  continue  to  change.  Remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers,  which  are  now  so  common,  will  diminish 
in  frequency,  and  fevera  of  an  irritative  character  will  prevail, 
and  ultimately  take  their  place.  And  these  irritative  or  con- 
tinued fevers  will  be  greatly  modified  in  their  nature  and  as 
pect,  by  constitutional  and  hereditary  diseases ;  for  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  the  latter  will  continue  to  increase.  It  is 
true,  that  some  may,  possibly,  by  the  aid  of  medical  science, 
be  eradicated,  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  will  occur  more  frequently,  and  become  more  complica- 
ted and  diflicult  to  manage,  as  time  progresses. 

Diseases  of  a  tuburculous  and  scrofulous  character  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  scourges  of  our  race,  and  will  increase  in  viru- 
lence, as  they  are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another. 
And  as  we  descend  the  great  stream  of  Ufe,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly prevail  as  much  as  now,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  as- 
sume new  forms,  which,  if  seen  now,  would  be  strange  and 
anomalous.  With  each  successive  generation  wo  may  look 
for  an  increased  proportion  of  those  who  have  a  tuburculous 
or  scrofulous  taint.  In  future  ages,  when  large  cities  shall 
have  sprung  up  in  our  now  sparcely  settled  country,  with  a 
crowded  population,  filthy  and  ill-fed  inhSbitants,  and  ill-ven- 
tilated residences,  the  increase  of  cachectic  diseases  will  be 
greatly  favored ;  and  as  these  conditions  continue  to  multiply, 
diseases  of  a  scrofulous  character  will  be  found  to  abound  in 
almost  every  form. 
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The  syphylitic  will  continue  to  increase,  and  in  its  remote 
effects,  as  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  it  may  become  ae 
common  as  to  be  interwoven  with  almost  every  form  of  ma- 
bid  derangement,  and  thus  become  a  prolilSc  source  of  chronie 
disease.  "  The  older  a  people  becomes,*'  says  Dr.  Burr,  of 
New  York,  "  the  more  syphylitic  complications  will  be  found." 
Generations  yet  to  come  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  theif 
father's  transgressions  in  the  form  of  many  kinds  of  anomft- 
lous  diseases.  "  To  a  certain  extent  we  may,  at  the  pr^ient 
time,  see  some  of  the  consequences  of  syphylitic  taint;  and 
when  chronic  derangements  presented  themselves  in  a  fi^m 
inexplicable  and  strange,  my  suspicions  would  not  be  excited, 
and  I  should  search  for  evidences  of  venerial  contaminatioii, 
either  in  the  patient  before  me,  or  in  some  of  his  immediate 
ancestors.  The  cause  of  these  complications  cannot,  in  all 
probability,  be  ckecked,  but  will  continue  to  multiply  until 
the  consequence  will  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
future  chronic  diseases  of  this  people." — ^Burr. 

The  neurosis  will  also  become  more  common.  Lunacy,  and 
mental  affections  generally,  will  become  a  prominent  disease. 
The  character  of  our  Government,  morals  and  politics,  will 
operate  as  so  many  causes  to  increase  the  number  of  cases  of 
mental  derangement  among  the  people,  and  will  also  tend  to 
give  new  forms,  varieties  and  phases,  to  their  manifestations. 

Gout  and  other  diseases,  connected  with  personal  habits, 
practices  and  pursuits,  though  minor  in  themselves,  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  and  will  exercise  an  important  modifying 
influence  over  other  forms  of  diseases.  Goitre  and  cretinism, 
in  some  localities,  will  become  common,  and  will  no  doabt,  in 
the  course  of  time,  give  such  a  variety  of  type  to  other  dis- 
eases in  their  locality,  as  to  require  some  peculiarity  of  treat- 
ment. 

I  have  already  assumed  the  ground  that  changeability  is  not 
only  found  in  disease,  but  is  one  of  the  natural  results  of  ik» 
laws  of  the  univerlfe.  Man  himself  is  constantly  changing;  as 
a  natural  consequence  the  disorders  to  which  he  is  snlgect 
must  necessarily  assume  new  forms  and  aspects.  At  certain 
periods  of  life,  one  temperament  passes  into  anotiier,  as  tiie 
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resalfc  of  tiie  natural  chaDges  which  take  place  in  the  process 
ot  the  growth  of  the  human  body.  This  subject  is  so  inter- 
esting, that  it  presents  a  theqie  for  an  extended  paper,  which 
cannot  be  entered  upon  here. 

Like  every  thing  else  in  nature,  the  diseases  of  mankind  are 
never  stationary.  Of  the  system  of  man,  the  same  is  true. 
From  birth  to  death  it  presents  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
changes ;  and  death  itself  is  but  another  change.  Nor  are  the 
mutations  of  disease  less  strikingly  manifested. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  views  I  have  entertained  re- 
specting the  changeability  of  diseascy  and  the  causes  that  diver- 
sify it  If  they  are  correct,  time  will  ratify  them,  and  further 
observation  fill  up  the  outline  I  have  so  imperfectly  sketched. 
In  that  case,  like  all  other  truths,  they  may  prove  useful.  They 
do  not  rest  on  visionary  conceit,  but  have  a  tangible  basis  that 
can  be  approached  aad  examined.  But  should  they  be  found 
erroneous,  they  will  only  share  the  fate  of  the  thousand  per- 
ishable fancies  that  have  preceded  them,  p.ad  no  one  will  re- 
gret their  subversion  less  than  myself. 


ARTICLE  II. 
Difficulties  of  Diagnosis.    By  Dr.  R.  J.  Pbert,  Vienna,  Ala. 

Mess.  Editors  of  the  Atlanta  Med.  ^  Surg.  Journal — 

I  observed  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  (April  No., 
1858,)  a  very  interesting  article,  from  one  of  your  contributors, 
upon  "  The  DiflBiculties  of  Diagnosis  in  Pneumonia ;"  and  to 
my  mind,  he  proves,  conclusively,  that  even  in  the  absence  of 
several  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  that  are  considered 
as  indicative  of  this  disease,  it  is  often  really  found  to  exist 
My  mind  wap  strongly  impressed  by  this  statement,  and  I  have 
long  been  well  convinced,  that  practitioners  are  too  apt,  in  at- 
tempting an  exhibition  of  their  superior  skill  by  hastily  pro- 
nouncing what  a  disease  is,  or  what  it  is  not,  to  commit  the 

most  serious  blunders.    How  often  is  it  the  case  that  we  are 
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told  that  Doctor  A.  or  B.  is  attending  a  large  number  of  pa- 
tients who  are  laboring  under  some  serious  disease,  when  a 
thorough  investigation  of  their^condition  proves  that  such  ia 
not  the  &ct,  thus  jeopardizing  their  professional  skill,  or  char- 
acter as  gentlemen,  or,  perhaps,  both.  I  am,  however,  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  such  errors  should  be  attributed  mainly 
to  haste  and  carelessness,  rather  than  to  the  want  of  skill  or 
evil  design  on  the  part  of  physicians.  Again^  there  is  another 
habit  too  common  with  practitioners,  and  that  is  pronouncing 
in  the  presence  of  their  patients  the  name  of  the  disease  with 
which  they  are  afflicted ;  and  more  especially  so,  if  that  nam^e 
is  likely  to  excite  or  alarm  them. 

In  reviewing  my  Note  Book,  of  important  cases,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  one,  the  diagnosis  of  which  perplexed 
me  much,  and  as  it  is  interesting  in  other  respects,  I  am  dis- 
posed briefly  to  report  it  to  the  profession. 

I  was  called  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  November,  1856,  to 

see  Mr.  T ,  a  ferryman,  of  Vienna,  aged  26  years,  and 

found  him  complaining  of  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  saying 
that  he  could  not  get  a  long  breath — ^had  had  a  chill  the  pre- 
vious night;  pulse  110;  some  headache;  and  was  expectora- 
ting a  dark  colored  or  brownish  sputa.  On  applying  my  ear 
to  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  and  over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  I 
either  heard,  or  imagined  I  heard,  the  sound  common  to  the 
incipient  stage  of  pulmonic  inflammation — minute  crepitation 
— and  pronounced  his  disease  to  be  pneumonitis,  and  treated 
him  accordingly.  In  three  or  four  days  he  was  able  to  set  up, 
and  appeared  to  be  convalescent  On  the  30th  day  of  the 
same  month,  I  left  home,  to  be  absent  for  a  few  days,  and  on 
the  night  of  that  day,  the  same  symptoms  as  were  present  at 
the  outset  of  the  attack,  returned,  and  Doctor  P.  waa  called 
to  see  him.  He  also  considered  the  disease  to  be  pneumonia, 
and  of  course  prescribed  accordingly.  Again,  in  a  few  days 
he  began  to  improve,  and  by  the  12th  of  December  was  able 
to  walk  about  town.  That  night,  and  for  the  third  time,  he 
was  again  seized  with  similar  symptoms  as  at  first,  except  that 
he  only  complained  of  pain  in  the  side  while  coughing,  and 
was  inclined  to  sleep  almost  incessantly.    The  same  kind  of 
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bloody  or  mst  colored  gputa  was  discharged ;  tongue  furred, 
with  red  tip  and  edges;  pulse  120;  and  complained  of  being 
tinable  to  use  his  arras  freely,  or  to  turn  over  in  bed ;  skin  dry 
and  rough;  eyes  dull  and  watery.  Tenderness  and  dull  pain 
in  the  left  lumbar  region.  I  now  suspected  the  existence  of 
an  abscess  in  the  left  lung;  cupped  and  blistered  the  left  side; 
and  administered,  successively,  calomel  and  Dover's  powder, 
antimony,  veratrum,  &c. 

On  the  ISth. — Symptoms  the  same ;  no  action  from  the  calo- 
mel ;  pulse  120 ;  ordered  oil  at  night. 

14/A. — Symptoms  the  same;  ordered  antimony  in  larger 
proportions  than  before. 

15th. — ^Bowels  freely  moved  last  night;  pulse  110;  contin- 
ued the  veratrum. 

16th. — Patient  worse ;  severe  pain  in  the  left  arm,  and  a  red 
streak  along  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery. 

nth. — Cough  not  so  troublesome;  respiration  improved; 
pnlselOO;  bowels  moved  twice  during  the  previous  night; 
drew  8  ozs.  of  blood ;  directed  an  emollient  poultice  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  arm ;  and  ordered  Jth  of  a  grain  of  morphine, 
with  2  grains  of  calomel,  every  three  hours ;  and  continued 
the  veratrum. 

18th. — Symptoms  worse ;  pain  in  both  arms ;  had  slept  none 
through  the  night ;  tongue  still  coated ;  pulse  the  same ;  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Gave  half  a  grain  of  morphine, 
and  requested  a  consultation  with  Doctor  M.,  of  Fairfield, 
who,  upon  receiving  a  history  of  the  case,  hesitated  whether 
to  consider  the  disease  pneumonia  or  dengue.  He  suggested 
Lugol's  solution  of  iodine,  and  the  l-12th  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nine every  six  hours,  and  a  sufliciency  of  opium  to  quiet  the 
patient. 

19thj  20thj  21st. — Symptoms  nearly  the  same,  except  when 
under  the  influence  of  potent  anodynes. 

From  this  time  until  the  30th  of  the  month,  there  was  a 
gradual  but  slight  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  Tongue  pret- 
ty well  cleaned  off;  pulse  90 ;  pains  shifting  from  one  extremi- 
ty to  another,  and  then  to  the  head,  neck,  trunk,  &c.  Nor 
will  I  farther  protract  an  account  of  the  varied  and  numerous 
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eymptoms  that,  from  time  to  time,  presented  themselves;  nor 
detail  the  diversified  treatment  employed  by  myself  and  others ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  finally  redaced  to  the  condition 
of  almost  a  living  skeleton,  and  was  for  sometime  unable  to 
move  either  his  hands  or  feet. 

With  some  slight  degree  of  improvement  in  general,  he 
reached  the  18th  of  February,  1857,  when,  during  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing,  a  greenish  looking  pus  or  matter,  of  a  very 
bitter  taste,  began  to  discharge  copiously  from  the  month, 
evidently  the  result  of  a  ruptured  abscess.  The  quantity  dis- 
charged was  enormous,  and  continued  to  escape  for  weeks. 
The  pains,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  gradually  subsided 
under  appropriate  treatment.  He,  by  slow  degrees,  gained 
his  strength  and  health,  and  is  now  as  well  as  before  he  was 
attacked. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  that  prior  to  his  first  illness,  he 
had  been  subject  to  occasional  chills,  and  was  predisposed  to 
anasarca,  and  some  cough.  Efiorts  had  been  made  to  pro- 
duce ptyalism,  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  questions  at 
issue  are,  was  the  abscess  a  cause  or  consequence  of  the  pneu- 
monic, hepatic  and  hydropic  disturbances,  separate  or  com- 
bined, and  was  it  hepatic  or  pulmonic.  That  the  primary 
lesion  was  in  the  liver,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe.  If 
so,  it  is  obvious  that  we  were  essentially  mistaken  in  our  di- 
agnosis ;*  and  now  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  remark,  that  the 
object  of  this  communication  is  mainly  to  awaken  the  pro- 
fession, and  more  especially  the  junior  members  of  it,  to  tiie 
importance  of  "  Difficulty  in  Diagnosis." 

*  While  writing  this  report,  Mr.  T.  informs  me  that  from  the  time  he  oom- 
menoed  tweUmg  t^,  some  six  weeke  prior  to  my  first  being  called  in  to  prteoribe 
for  him,  he  had  a  doll  aching  or  uneasiness  in  his  left  side,  which  became  painftil 
and  swoUen,  and  remained  so  until  the  time  of  my  first  risit 
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ARTICLE   III. 

Asclqpias  Incarnaia  m  Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis.    By  Wm.  Hau- 
ser, M.  D.,  of  Spier's  Tum-Out,  Ga. 

Perhaps  no  country  beneath  the  sun  is  so  rich  in  valuable 
medicinal  plants,  as  these  same  United  States  of  ours ;  and 
in  no  part  of  these  is  the  indigenous  flora,  so  varied,  beautiful, 
and  useful,  as  in  the  Southern  States.  Here,  at  our  very  doors, 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  are  found,  in  endless 
profusion,  anodyne,  cathartic,  emetic,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  ton- 
ic, and  alterative  plants,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  a  guilty  apathy  prevails 
among  us  about  developing  our  own  resources,  and  we  prefer 
to  import  across  long  wastes  of  ocean,  and  from  our  enemies, 
at  heavy  cost,  drugs  £Etr  less  valuable  than  those  we  might  find 
at  home,  if  we  would  only  leave  off  wasting  our  time  in  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  &c.,  and  engage  with  becoming  industry  and  per- 
severcnce  in  the  business  of  our  profession.  To  do  a  little  of 
my  own  duty  in  the  premises,  I  offer  this  paper. 

Six  kinds  of  Asclepias  are  mentioned  in  Wood  &  Bache's 
Dispensatory,  ed.  of  1851,  viz:  Incarnata,  Syriaca,  Tubc- 
rosa,  a  Curassavica,  Gigantea,  and  Vincetoxicum.  Five 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  used,  at  different  times,  in  the 
treatment  of  urinary  and  genital  diseases.  With  the  first  only, 
I  propose  to  deal  in  this  article.  And  I  will  say,  in  passing, 
that  I  have  never  yet  talked  with  a  physician  who  professed 
to  have  any  knowledge  either  of  the  physical  or  therapeutical 
properties  of  the  plant  in  question.  Every  one  could  talk 
handsomely  of  successes  in  treating  gonorrhoea,  if  not  syphi- 
lis, in  its  different  stages ;  and  so,  doubtless,  they  will  continue 
to  do,  while  Balsam  Copaiba,  Tr.  Cubebs,  Dulc  Sp.  Nitr.,  &c., 
maintain  their  potency ;  but  cases  constantly  arise  that  are 
dreadfully  perplexing,  even  to  the  best  and  most  experienced 
physicians,  and  then  it  is  that  a  groaning  comes  on  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  domain  of  medical  knowledge. 

The  physical  properties  of  this  plant  being  sufl^iently  de- 
scribed in  the  Dispensatory,  no  mention  of  themjis  necessary 
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here.  But  very  little — almost  nothing — ^is  said  in  that  book, 
t6  which  every  young  Doctor  inevitably  looks  for  information, 
about  medical  substances,  concerning  the  therapeutic  proper- 
ties of  it.  I  have  found  it,  not  only  alterative,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic,  but  one  of  the  finest  aperients  in  the  Materia 
Medica.  Though  this  article  was  meant  for  a  monograph,  it 
is  deemed  best  to  state  at  this  point,  that  I  have  used  it  with 
the  happiest  results  in  many  forms  of  fever,  but  chiefly  as  an 
adjuvant  to  other  medicines. 

For  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  thing  equal  to  it  now  known  to  the  medical  fra- 
ternity. The  root  only  is  used,  and  the  medical  properties  of 
that  reside  in  the  cortex.  I  have  used,  for  many  years,  the 
tincture  only,  prepared  in  diluted  alcohol,  on  account  of  the 
gum  with  which  the  root  abounds. 
I^s  Asclep.  Incar,  5iv. 
Diluted  Alcohol,  Oji. 

After  about  14  days*  maceration,  as  with  most  drugs,  it  is 
prepared  for  use.  I  have  generally  prescribed  it  in  a  table- 
spoonfull:  dose  three  times  a  day;  i.  e.,  before  breakfast,  din- 
ner and  supper.  And  this  I  have  done,  with  very  little  regard 
to  the  stage  of  the  disease,  both  in  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis, 
however  heterodox  and  unscientific  it  may  appear  to  those 
nice  critics  in  the  medical  fraternity  who  can  theorize  learn- 
edly, but  fail  in  practice. 

CASES — QONORRHCEA. 

Oase  IH. — J.  T.,  aet.  24,  was  afflicted  with  ^'running  of  (he 
reins,'*  (strange  that  all  have  this,  and  none  of  them  venereal,) 
^^hroughi  on  by  a  strain  f'  and  it  had  afflicted  him  long  and 
sorely,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  change  from  white  to  greenish 
discharges.  I  put  him  on  tr.  of  asclep.  incarn.  alone.  But 
as  his  business  required  him  to  ride  a  great  deal  on  horse-back, 
thus  keeping  up  the  irritation  in  the  genital  region,  I  think  it 
was  two  weeks  before  I  succeeded  in  curing  him. 

Case  2d. — ^R,  F.,  aet.  28,  of  intemperate  habits,  as  well  as 
priaputic.  ifEe  had  the  candor  to  say,  laughing,  "  I  dont  care 
if  you  do  know  what  ails  me/*     A  pretty  wise  conclusion  in 
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one  calling  on  a  Doctor  to  cure  him  of  disease.  A  single  bot- 
tle of  3^ii>  (if  niy  memory  be  correct  as  to  the  size  of  thd 
bottle)  cured  him. 

Cktse  8d — J.  A.  P.,  aet.  30,  like  Don  Juan,  had  received  a 
donation  "  from  general  subscription  of  the  ladies."  His  busi- 
ness required  daily  riding  on  horse-back,  but  the  Tr.  Asclep. 
cured  him,  I  think  he  said,  in  three  days. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  report  any  other  cases  of  gonor- 
rhoea successfully  treated  with  this  article,  although  they  have 
accumulated  satisfactorily  in  a  series  of  years,  as  dvdizatioTif 
(as  I  tell  the  boys,)  has  advanced. 

SYPHILIS. 

B.  N.  had  been  looking  the^  picture  of  the  wo-begone  and 
despairing  for  two  or  three  months,  seemingly  afraid  to  call 
for  help.  Impelled  by  a  feeling  of  pity,  I  at  last  urged  him 
to  call  on  some  physician  without  delay.  He  placed  himself 
under  my  treatment.  I  put  him  on  my  favorite  Tr. — ^blistered, 
over  his  mammary  glands  several  times  during  the  course 
and  had  large  quantities  of  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  into 
them,  after  each  removal  of  the  cuticle.  After  two  or  three 
weeks'  perseverance,  I  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  to  see 
my  patient  restored  to  hope  and  to  health.  Despair  fled  from 
his  soul,  and  that  horrid,  disgusting  sallowness  from  his  skin, 
and  the  bloom  of  the  rose  came  back  to  his  cheeks.  This 
occurred  in  1854,  and  my  friend  still  lives  and  flourishes  as 
though  that  "incurable"  disease  had  never  afficted  him. 

Of  the  German  plan  of  Syphilization,  just  now  attracting 
attention,  well  may  Dr.  Jas.  Bryan  exclaim,  "  let  any  one  im- 
agine three  hundred  chancres  produced  for  the  cure  of  one ! " 
If  physicians  will  lay  aside  all  indiflference,  and  use  the  As- 
clepias  Incarnata,  especially  in  Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis,  I 
have  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  will  soon  take  rank  in  their 
estimation,  with  the  very  foremost  remedies  in  our  Materia 
Medica. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

JOems  frcm  the  Oase-Book  of  J.  Y.  Wynke,  M.  D.,  of  Good 

Hope,  Miss. 

In  the  report  of  the  following  casesy  the  only  object  in  view 
is  the  mataal  interchange  of  opinions  and  modes  of  practice, 
which  snch  reports  promote. 

The  reports  in  Medical  Journals  of  cases  which  terminate 
fatally,  as  well  as  those  in  which  we  are  successful,  whether 
the  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence  or  not,  or  whether  they  are  of 
very  great  importance  from  any  other  consideration,  are  read 
with  interest  by  those  who  haiw  constantly  such  cases  under 
treatment. 

It  is  to  aid,  as  much  as  in  my  power,  in  keeping  up  this 
very  useful  interchange  of  thoughts  and  practice  among  the 
members  of  our  whole  profession. 

Gase  IsL — A  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  of  one  month's 
standing,  in  the  person  of  J.  W.  B.,  Esq.,  came  under  the 
treatment  of  myself  and  partner,  Dr.  B.  P.  Funchess,  about 
the  20th  of  February.  The  displacement  of  the  humerus 
was  forward — ^the  head  of  the  bone  forming  a  distinct  protu- 
berance just  below  the  clavicle.  The  luxation  occurred  in  the 
fall  from  a  horse,  doubtless  from  the  weight  of  the  body  being 
received  upon  the  arm  while  extended  toward  the  back. 

The  reduction  was  undertaken,  not  without  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  probabilities  of  success,  and  even  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  operation,  after  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  injury.  The  patient  being  brought  under  com- 
plete anastheesia,  by  chloroform,  and  the  body  fixed  by  a  sheet 
passed  under  the  arm,  traction  for  not  more  than  five  minutes, 
was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  restore  the  head  of  the  bone  to 
its  natural  position.  Some  pain  succeeded  the  return  of  con- 
sciousness, but  was  promptly  allayed  by  morphia.  No  un- 
toward symptom  occurred,  and  Mr.  B.  rapidly  recovered  the 
use  of  his  arm,  which  is  now  as  perfect  as  before  the  accident 
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Case  2d. — Jack,  a  negro  man,  aged  about  30,  the  property 
of  Mr.  H.,  who,  four  weeks  previously,  had  been  severely  hurt 
by  machinery,  was  placed  under  my  care. 

I  found  him  with  the  following  symptoms : — ^Pulse  120, 
tongue  furred,  &c.  The  injury  was  received  in  the  pelvis  and 
neighboring  bones.  I  found  the  toes  of  one  foot  turned  in- 
wards, the  thigh  flexed  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  with  a 
depression,  and  no  doubt  fracture  of  the  pubes.  On  extend- 
ing the  leg  it  was  ascertained  to  bo  three  inches  shorter  than 
the  sound  limb.  On  examination,  the  femur  was  found*  dis- 
located, upwards  and  outwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  resting 
against  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  The  reduction  was  under- 
taken on  the  28th  of  March  last,  in  the  usual  way,  by  securing 
the  pelvis  by  means  of  a  sheet  passed  over  the  perineum,  and 
fastened  to  the  wall.  Pretty  forcible  traction  upon  the  injured 
limb,  most  of  the  time  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  was  necessary 
to  overcome  the  muscular  contraction  sufliciently  to  restore 
the  head  of  the  bone  to  its  proper  position. 

The  patient  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  regain  his  usual  strength  and  activity. 

Case  M. — Caroline,  a  colored  woman,  35  years  of  age,  the 
mother  of  six  children,  was  taken  in  labor  February  10th,  at 
night.  The  os  uteri,  which  was  but  slightly  dilated,  after 
three  hours  of  considerable  uterine  contraction,  was  found 
rapidly  dilating  in  half  an  hour  after  the  application  of  hyos- 
cyamus. 

The  case  proved  to  be  one  of  twins,  with  a  feet  and  head 
presentation,  as  usual,  but  in  this  case  the  footling  first  came 
down  and  was  delivered,  the  funis,  which  was  of  extraordinary 
length,  (five  feet)  first  presenting  in  advance  of  the  feet.  The 
other  child,  which  was  soon  after  delivered,  presented  the 
same  anomaly  in  respect  to  the  length  of  the  cord. 

Qise  HL — On  23d  of  April  was  called,  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Funchess,  to  see  Chloe,  a  negro  woman,  33  years  old,  in 
labor  with  twins,  and  received  from  the  Doctor  the  following 
statement  of  the  progress  of  the  case  previous  to  my  arrival : 

Labor  commenced  early  on  the  night  of  22d.    The  pains, 
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which  were  at  first  active,  became  feeble,  and  of  short  dura- 
tion, when  considerable  hemorrhage  came  on.  Bepeated  small 
doses  of  Ergot  to  restore  the  uterine  contractions,  arrested  the 
discharge,  and  the  labor  progressed  favorably  to  the  delivery 
of  one  foetus  this  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

The  immediate  descent  and  delivery  of  the  second  child 
was,  perhaps,  prevented  by  the  position  of  the  left  arm  inter- 
fering with  the  engagement  of  the  head  in  the  pelvis. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  profuse  hemorrhage  re-occured 
with  convulsions,  and  consultation  demanded. 

The  last  named  condition  of  the  uterus,  and  progress  of  the 
labor  existed  when  I  arrived.  The  use  of  chloroform  promptly 
arrested  the  convulsions ;  and  in  order  to  deliver  the  woman 
more  certainly  from  the  danger  of  protracted  labor  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  the  delivery  was  hastened  by  the  use  of 
forceps.    Both  children  and  the  mother  finally  did  very  well. 
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Tuhercviar  PkthisU;    the  RetuU  of  Imperfect    Cell  Action,     By  R. 
E.  BLA.UOHTON,  M.  D.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

In  entering  upon  a  review  of  the  treatment  which  has  been  proposed 
in  consumption,  and  before  offering  mj  own  views  of  treatment,  I  re- 
mark, first,  that  I  regard  consumption  as  a  curable  disease,  and  for  proof 
would  refer  to  the  pages  of  medicine  and  to  the  evidence  of  its  ablest 
writers  in  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  the  New,  such  as  Laenneo,  Louis 
and  Andral  in  France;  to  Ried,  Murray,  Mills,  Scudamore,  Coregan, 
Flood,  Forbes,  Hastings,  Watson,  Clark,  Carswell,  in  England;  in  our 
own  country,  Parriab,  Physic,  Morton,  Gkrhard,  Swett,  and  others,  who 
have  testified  to  cures.  Yet,  there  is  in  the  public  mind,  a  deeply  root- 
ed conviction  that  it  is  incurable,  and  this  conviction  is  strengthened  by 
physicians,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  there  is  no  cure  for  consump- 
tion. But  while  this  course  is  pursued,  we  advance  none  in  the  right 
direction,  and  sit  down  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  this  disease,  more 
than  all  others,  is  beyond  human  control.  Opposed  to  this  view,  let  us 
briefly  notice  tlie  opinions  of  some  of  the  names  just  mentioned.  Laennec 
who  adopts  the  idea  of  the  curability  of  consumption,  after  examining 
the  lungs  of  many  persons  who  had  died  of  other  diseases,  says:  ''after 
I  was  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  cure,  in  cases  of  ulceration  of  the 
lungs,  I  examined  these  remains  more  closely,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  every  case,  they  might  be  considered  cicatrices.''  "  This  fact, 
says  he,  seems  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  these  productions, 
and  of  the  possibility  of  healing  ulcers  in  the  lungs. ''  Says  Dr.  Forbes, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  and  one  of  the  principal  editors 
of  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  "  For  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
examples,  of  cicitrization  of  the  lungs  after  tutercles^  I  refer  the  reader 
to  M.  Andral's  Clinical  Medicine,  Book  III,  page  382.  Dr.  Stokes,  of  the 
Meath  Hospital,  Ireland,  says:  ''we  may  consider  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption under  to  heads,  curative  and  palliative.''  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  as  medicine  advances,  the  cores  of  consumption  will  be  much  more 
frequent — its  nature  will  be  better  understood.  Dr.  Carswell.  the  emi- 
nent professor  of  pathological  Anatomy  in  the  London  University,  says' 
''the  cure  of  a  disease  is  indicated  first,  by  the  cessation  of  those  symp- 
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toms;  whioli  are  peouli&r  to  it,  or  the  restoration  of  those  modifioatioiiB  of 
function  to  which  its  existence  gives  rise.  There  must  be  few  practical 
pathologists,  he  says,  who  will  not  consider  the  anatomical  facts  as  evi- 
dence that  tubercular  consumption  is  a  curable  disease.  And  we  can  not, 
says  he,  avoid  repeating  the  fact,  that  pathological  anatomy  has  perhaps 
never  aflforded  such  conclusive  evidence  in  proof  of  the  curability  of  a 
disease  as  it  has  of  tubercular  consumption.'' 

Dr.  Gerhard,  in  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  chest,  affirms,  not  only 
the  curability  of  consumption,  but  the  various  appearances  which  are 
presented  in  the  lungs  when  recovery  has  taken  place.  He  says  we  have 
direct  proofs  of  the  curability  of  consumption.  That  evidence  is  derived 
from  pathological  investigation,  and  of  this  there  is  no  more  striking 
proof  or  illustration,  than  the  case  of  an  eminent  physician  of  this  city, 
the  late  Dr.  Parrish.  It  is  well  known  that  he  regarded  himself  as  la- 
boring under  pulmonary  consumption,  at  an  early  period  of  life.  He 
finally  recovered  vigorous  health,  lived  to  the  age  sixty,  and  died  of  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Gerhard  says  that  consumption  is  strictly  a 
curable  disease.  Dr.  Swett  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  New  Nork 
Hospital,  in  his  treaties  on  diseases  of  the  chest,  affirms  the  curability 
of  consumption.  We  look  over  this  array  of  authority  in  favor  of  the 
curability  of  consumption,  and  yet,  in  vain  do  we  find  that  the  means  re- 
sorted to  prove  successful.  But  here  is  the  reason  for  the  opinion  that 
this  scourge  of  the  human  race  is  curable.  If  consumption  be  curable 
by  any  process  or  effort  of  nature,  even  in  un&vorable  cases,  then  ii  is 
curable.  And  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  should  learn,  if 
they  have  not  alreadyy  that  nature  is  our  teacher  and  guide,  and  it  is 
the  province  of  the  true  physician  to  minister  at  her  altar,  and  to  follow 
where  she  may  lead.  Then  if  nature  can  effect  a  cure  of  consumption 
when  cavities  have  existed,  there  is  a  cure,  and  we  should  study  the 
changes  effected,  the  infiuences  which  may  have  wrought  the  sechanges,  and 
profit  thereby.  I  am  willing  to  admit  progress  in  the  right  direction,  but  we 
have  not  yet  became  sufficienty  untrammelled  from  the  shackles  of  author- 
ity and  the  teachings  of  schools,  to  read  nature,  aud  investigate  her  reme- 
dies. The  universe  of  God  has  many  remedial  agents  which  have  not  been 
tried,  and  even  remedies  which  have  been  used  and  are  now  covered  over 
by  the  oblivion  of  the  past,  gone  into  disuse;  among  those  are  some  of  the 
best  remedial  agents  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  many  diseases.  Let  such 
be  brought  to  light,  let  research  and  experiment  test  the  value  of  our 
agents,  not  experiments  in  diseased  action  upon  the  human  body,  but  let 
our  knowledge  be  so  perfected  that  human  life  is  not  the  sacrifice  of 
our  efforts. 
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Believing  that  consumption  is  a  curable  disease^  and  that  the  causeses, 
as  brought  to  light  in  these  papers,  are  capable  of  being  removed,  we 
come  to  speak  of  its  treatment  and  some  of  the  remedial  agents  which 
have  been  proposed.     There  are  three  great  channels  through  which  we 
apply  our  remedies.  First,  the  stomach,  the  great  highway  to  death  in  thb 
disease;  the  skin;  and  lastly  through  the  lungs  themselves.     The  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  are  much  abused,  already  much  weakened  by  the 
direct  influence  of  depraved  blood,  yet  nauseous  drugs  are  poured  into  it, 
deranging  still  more  its  functions,  till  at  last  its  operations  are  suspended, 
the  wheels  of  life  are  clogged  and  decay  goes  rapidly  on.    In  more  an- 
cient days,  blood-letting  was  resorted  to  as  a  curative  agent  or  means ; 
again  emetics  were  thought  to  be  useful,  and  the  various  alteratives  and 
tonics  have  each  been  recomm<*.nded  and  each  gone  into  disrepute.     It 
would  seem  as  though  it  was  all  guess  work,  and  all  doubt,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  general  healthy  and  of  the  lungs  in  particular ,  if  we  but 
look  at  the  treatment  for  a  history.     There  is  an  impairment  of  the  gen- 
eral health  that  remedies  can  not  remove;  why  then,  oppress  the  stomach 
with  nauseous  remedies  when  it  is  highly  important  that  the  digestive 
power  should  be  sustained.     Exercise  in  the  open  air  with  the  free  sun- 
light of  heaven,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  are  natures 
own  remedies  and  their  influence  should  not  be  prevented  by  close  rooms 
and  want  of  good  ventilation.     The  blood  is  depraved,  deficient  in 
healthy  elements,  and  these  means,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  the  power  of 
changing  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  this  is  an  important  step  in  the 
treatment.     Again,  the  stomach  should  digest,  and  the  absorbents  take 
up  the  elements  of  nutrition,  and  assimilation  be  so  perfect  that  the  ad  - 
ditions  to  the  blood  should  be  more  perfect  in  normal  elements  than  be- 
fore ;  and  thus  is  accomplished,  by  a  simple  and  natural  process,  more 
than  all  the  remedial  agents  in  the  universe  have  as  yet  accomplished. — 
The  treatment  which  will  prove  successful,  must  be  based  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  knowing  the  deficient  elements,  and  knowing  them 
to  restore  them  to  normal  proportions,  thus  making  the  blood  mass  as 
nearly  normal  as  a  deficient  respiration  will  permit.    But  as  this  process 
is  effected,  and  expansion  of  the  lungs  takes  place  by  inhalation  of  the 
good  air,  the  blood  comes  to  be  perfected,  and  then  we  have  but  the  local 
trouble  to  be  disposed  of.    The  influence  of  blood,  which  in  healthy  ele- 
ments, will  arrest  the  morbid  process  in  the  lungs  and  thus  become  cura- 
tive in  its  circulation.    Prof.  Gross  says,  that  a  poor  and  impoverished 
state  of  the  blood  is  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  tubercle.    An- 
dxal,  Simon  and  others  have  analysed  the  blood  in  health  and  in  disease 
Id  hsallib  they  give  ua — 
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Water 790  grains. 

Discs 127      " 

Albumen  80     « 

Fibrin 3     " 

1,000      " 

In  anemia  tbej  give  us  blood  changed  in  elements,  so  that  in  1000 
grains  we  have — 

Water 840  grains. 

Discs 71    " 

Albumen  80    « 

Fibrin  9    « 

1,000     " 

We  have  also  as  the  analysis  of  tubercle,  which  is  a  deposit  from  the 
blood,  by  Dr  Hecht  of  Strasburgh — 

Albumen 26  grains. 

Gelatine  22     *' 

Fibrin 84     " 

Water 30     « 

112     « 

While  Thenard  found  tubercle  to  consist  of  98  parts  in  100  of  albumen. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  tubercles  are  composed  of  albumen  principal- 
ly, and  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  deficient,  we  infer  a  larger  amount  of 
water  than  is  normal  in  healthy  blood.  If  this  be  true,  we,  have  the  pe« 
culiar  dyscracia  of  blood  belonging  to  tuberculosis.  But  wo  have  the 
analysis  of  the  blood  by  Simon,  where  the  water  is  increased,  and  the 
other  elements  changed  from  their  normal  proportions — 

Water  807  grains. 

SoUd  Res 192  « 

Fibrin 4  " 

Fat 2  " 

Albumen  98  " 

Globulin 71  « 

Hoematin 3  " 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  example  from  which  there  is  no  material  dcviv 
tion^  except  so  far  as  the  increased  amount  of  diseases  adds  to  the  ohan- 
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ges  in  the  blood.  This  analysis  is  made  of  blood;  taken  in  the  first 
stage  of  consomption.  As  tho  disease  advances  to  its  different  stages » 
the  blood  becomes  more  and  impoverished,  and  this  is  readily  understood , 
becai'^-^estion,  absorption,  assimilation  are  all  arrested  or  so  imperfect- 
ly performed  that  the  blood  is  not  benefitted  by  any  of  these  means. — 
The  question  comes  up,  how  shall  we  improve  the  blood,  remove  the 
general  impairment  of  the  fluids  and  solids,  and  thus  place  the  system  in 
a  condition  to  return  to  health  and  strength?  We  have  been  aimiug  to 
accomplish  this  in  part  by  the  use  of  codliver  oil,  but  wo  fail  because  the 
assimilative  processes  are  defective,  and  the  oil  does  not  enter  the  system 
as  a  curative  agent  in  many  cases,  because  it  fails  to  be  appropriated. — 
The  oil  does  not  require  digestion  in  the  sense  of  other  injesta,  but  by 
not  tasking  the  stomach  might  be  converted  into  fat  by  the  assimilation, 
and  deposited  throughout  the  body.  It  is  easily  converted  into  fat,  and 
while  the  deposition  of  fatty  materials  are  going  on  in  the  body,  we  have 
no  fears  as  to  the  result.  But  this  is  not  often  the  case,  the  oil  proving 
nauseous  to  the  stomach  and  thereby  preventing  the  beneficial  influence 
to  be  desired.  It  must  be  admitted  that  cases  have  been  benefitted,  and 
some  apparently  cured,  but  wo  experience  so  many  failures  that  we  look 
about  us  for  some  more  efficient  means.  My  own  experience  teaches  me 
that  those  cases  which  have  been  benefitted  are  the  ^accidental  cases,  in 
which  there  was  no  original  failures  of  the  powers  of  nutrition.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  where  the  stomach  has  failed  entirely  to  digest,  or 
change  even  fluid  injesta,  as  I  have  oflen  seen,  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
retain  or  act  upon  the  oil  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  beneficial.  In  one  in- 
stance the  stomach  failed  to  digest,  the  food  taken  passed^by  the  bowels  as 
eaten,  and  the  patient,  though  not  far  advanced  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  the  luogs,  rapidly  failed,  and  died  from  actual  failure  of  nutri* 
tion,  whereas,  if  he  could  have  been  sustained  by  any  means  of  nourish- 
ment he  must  have  lived  much  longer.  In  such  a  case  the  oil  could  not 
have  been  used  with  benefit,  and  we  are  left  to  look  upon  the  patient 
passing  away  without  a  remedy  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The 
oil  is  intensely  nauseous  to  some  persons,  and  sickness  of  the  stomach  is 
prostrating.  It  impairs  the  nervous  power,  already  weakened  and  ftdl- 
ing,  hence  it  is  useless  and  contra-indicated.  Again,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  is  deficient  or  arrested  biliary  secretion  in  this  disease,  hence 
the  oil  can  not  be  absorbed  so  well,  as  a  proper  admixture  of  bile  with 
any  oleaginous  element  of  food,  fits  it  for  the  action  of  the  absorbents. — 
There  is  no  digestion  of  oils  or  fats,  so  to  speak,  ajid  intimate  admixture 
of  all  the  fluids  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  favors  a  minute  division 
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of  the  oilj  particles,  fayorable  for  lacteal  absorption.     From  obserrvtiw, 
this,  very  ofler,  does  not  take  place  in  those  cases  where  failure  of  nulB- 
tion  is  the  first  and  most  prominent  lesion,  hence  the  oil  fails  of  its  denr- 
ed  effect.     In  consumption,  the  principal  agents  or  elements  of  food  are 
to  be  drawn  from  the  saccharine  and  oleaginous  group,  because  either  are 
convertible  into  fat,  and  those  of  the  saccharine  group  are  useful  in  tlie 
process  of  combustion  and  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  which  is  sn 
important  item  in  the  consumptive  person,  who  is  always  chilly,  exoept 
in  heated  rooms,  the  very  place  of  all  others,  perhaps,  in  which  he  ought 
not  to  be  found,  and  which  are  decidedly  prejudicial  to  his  j>re8ent  and 
future  progress  towards  health.     There  are  other  modes  of  trestment 
which  have  the  prestige  of  great  names,  and  which  are  held  up  to  the 
people  and  the  profession  as  the  modes  which  are  to  be  successfoi.     But 
alas,  they  can  hardly  show  a  case  of  tubercular  consumption  (purely  so) 
cured.     The  injection  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  cavities  of  the  lungs  and 
the  cure  of  bronchitis  and  laryngitis  by  the  same  means.     Laryngitis  may 
be  cured,  but  the  passage  of  a  sponge  probang  below  the  rima-glottidis, 
is  in  my  opinion  an  impossibillity,  and  even  were  it  possible,  highly  dan- 
gerous and  hazardous  to  the  patient,  and  the  effort  to  effect  it  evincing 
great  temerity  upon  the  part  of  the  physician.    Again,  it  is  possible  that 
an  expert  operator  may  introduce  a  carved  instrument,  in  the  shape  of  a 
catheter,  through  the  larynx,  pass  the  rima  of  the  glottb,  and  thus  enter 
the  trachea,  but  after  reaching  the  trachea,  the  instrument  most  pass 
some  distance  to  the   division  of  the  bronchia,  and  then  to  rea^  a 
cavity,  must  diverge  and  pass  still  farther.     This  requires  time,  and  is  a 
dangerous  experiment  for  one  suffering  with  cavities  in  the  lungs,  as  has 
been  proved  in  the  death  of  some  of  the  subjects  of  this  operation. — 
Again,  the  lungs  were  not  made  to  be  thus  invaded  by  foreign  bodies, 
air  being  the  proper  and  only  thing  intended  to  enter  them  and  reach 
the  most  minute  divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  each  minute  air- 
cell  which  they  contain.     There  is  a  proper  adaptation  and  combination 
of  the  elements  of  the  air  to  meet  all  the  conditions  and  neoessitiee  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  the  lungs  are  so  constructed  and  arranged  that 
air  is  the  only  thing  which  does  not  give  rise  to  irritation  when  received 
into  the  lungs,  hence ;  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  or  an  effort  to 
do  so,  below  the  vocal  chords,  with  the  view  of  removing  diseased  oondi- 
tions  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  I  regard  as  opposed  to  sound  patholo- 
gy, and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  natural  law  of  respiration,  the  function 
of  the  lungs  as  dependent  upon  air,  and  the  resistance  expressed  whsa  a 
foreign  body  has  accidentally  been  found  in  the  air-passages.    Abo,  tiait 
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ikere  U  do  satisfactory  evidoDce  that  cavities  have  ever  been  injected, 
and  of  course,  none  of  their  cure  by  this  process.     Hence,  I  regard  this 
plan  of  treatment  as  futile  in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  consumption  with 
cavities.     There  is  too  much,  and  has  been,  heretofore,  tco  much  of  a 
blind  adherence  to  the  theories  and  doctrines  of  men  in  high  places,  men 
who  should  be  the  exponents  of  truth  in  their  teachings,  rather  than 
mounting  some  hobby  to  mislead  the  younger  and  more  timid  of  the  pro- 
fession.    Humanity  demands  at  our  hands  the  advancement  of  truth  and 
the  eradication  of  error,  and  we  should  not  hold  him  guiltless  who  by 
virtue  of  position,  should  teach  error  instead  of  truth.     In  speaking  of 
the  modes  of  treatment,  I  refer  to  some  which  now  occupy  some  consi- 
derable space  in  the  public  mind,  and  I  might  say  that  some  degree  of 
confidence  has  been  reposed  in  them.     The  doctrine  of  inhalation  is  one 
of  those,  and  though  at  first  my  mind  was  somewhat  favorably  impressed 
with  the  specious  plausibility  of  the  teachings  of  one  who  is  regarded  as  the 
exponent  of  this  doctrine,  yet  afler  more  than  two  years  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  I  regard  it  as  an  empty  bubble,  which  will  glitter 
for  a  while  upon  the  waves  of  time  and  then  burst,  leaving  no  trace  of 
its  existence,  save  the  vacant  place,  once  occupied  by  those  who  have 
gone  to  their  eternal  homes,  the  victims  of  disease  and  hope  deferred, 
under  this  treatment.     The  doctrine  of  inhalation  is  not  now,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  400  years  before  the  Christian  Era. 
Yet,  it  has  been  taught  as  a  new  fact,  a  brilliant  discovery  of  these  later 
days,  by  men  who  excel  in  wisdom  above  that  which  is  written.     The 
oause  of  tubercle  is  said  to  be,  by  the  exponents  of  inhalation,  "a  defi- 
cient supply  of  air  to  the  lungs.''     It  is  admitted  upon  all  hands  that 
this  is  an  important  influence,  but  we  regard  it  as  an  error  fo  say  that  this 
is  the  only  cause.    If  this  were  true,  all  that  would  be  necessary,  would  be 
to  supply  the  proper  amount  of  air,  of  a  proper  quality,  to  effect  a  cure  in 
most  cases.   Not  so.  The  fact  that  consumption  grows  out  of  indigestion 
frequently,  when  the  lungs  have  never  been  impaired,  shows  conCiUsively 
that  a  morbid  assimilation  of  food  is  a  cause  of  consumption.  An  objector 
may  say  that  there  was  imperfect  respiration  during  the  time.  Not  so.  The 
broad  chested,  herculean  fraipe  of  the  blacksmith,  the  farmer,  are  the  vic- 
tims of  this  form  of  disease,  while  exercising  in  the  open  air  and  at  the 
anvil.   They  have  impaired  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  the  blood  con- 
tains the  elements  of  tubercle,  which  the  respiration  of  healthy  lungs  can 
not  bum  off  or  remove.     There  are  hereditary  influences,  also,  at  work, 
which  are  productive  of  this  disease.   Impure  air,  morbid  assimilation,  take 
their  rank  as  alternate  causes,  sometimes  the  one  prevailing  first  as  a  cause, 
and  sometimes  the  other.     Also,  hereditary  transmission,  and  a  heat  of 
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other  induences  toight  be  mentioned  as  causes  of  this  disease.  But  die 
most  prominent  have  been  mentioned,  and  now  from  the  causes  we  de- 
duce a  modus  operandi  in  the  cure.  Just  as  we  determine  a  caujse  to  be 
most  prominent,  just  so  we  regulate  the  mode  of  treatment.  In  propor- 
tion as  a  cause  is  active,  just  so  must  the  counteracting  forces  be  actiTe. 
The  basis  of  treatment  in  inhalation,  is  that  the  remedies  are  applied  to 
the  dbeased  suiface.  But  we  are  told  that  this  disease  is  both  a  oonstita- 
tional  and  a  local  disease.  The  constitutional  disease  is  one  of  the  blood- 
inass,  and  the  local  disease,  the  result  of  this  disease  of  the  blood.  Then 
the  first  indication  is  to  purify  the  blood  and  admit  pure  air.  But  inha- 
lation says  it  purifies  the  blood  and  removes  the  local  dbease  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  But  it  proves  too  much.  The  want  of  pure  air  is,  ac- 
cording to  inhalation,  the  cause.  But  now,  instead  of  introducing  air 
pure  and  unadulterated,  it  is  mixed  with  various  medicinal  vapors,  inha^ 
led,  and  thus,  forsooth,  the  blood-mass  is  to  be  puiified.  Alas,  for  hu' 
man  wisdom.  Air  is  the  only  agent  which  purifies  the  blood,  when  in- 
troduced into  the  lungs — all  else  besides  deteriorates  and  impairs.  Then 
we  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  doctrine,  and  for 
proof  let  us  look  at  its  results  as  at  present  it  is  applied.  There  is  no  in- 
stitution in  the  country,  hospital,  or  anything  which  deserves  the  name, 
in  which  this  treatment  is  solely  tried  and  tested,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Such  institutions,  we  have  to  rely  upon  individual  experience  without  any 
arranged  statistical  facts.  We  are  told  in  the  journals  of  the  day  it  is 
eminently  successful.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Men  for  pecuniary  gain  have 
become  their  own  editors,  and  puff  their  own  cases,  and  themselves  in 
particular,  giving  names  and  cases  which  have  no  existence  in  fact,  and 
which  are  said  to  have  been  cured  by  this  plan,  thus  inducing  many  poor 
sufferers  to  risk  their  all  under  the  dulusive  hope  of  being  cured.  The 
remedies  are  classified  under  five  heads;  expectorant,  anodyne,  astrin. 
gents,  antbpasmodic,  alterative,  &c.  These  remedies  are  calculated  to  act 
as  palliatives,  quieting  the  patient,  soothing  irritation,  cough,  and  thus 
the  patient  is  still  hoping,  with  hope  deferred;  and  there  are  no  cures 
well  attested  as  tubercular  consumption,  with  cavities  in  the  lungs,  where 
the  cure  can  be  confidently  attributed  to  «the  use  of  these  remedies. — 
'^  Alterative  inhalations  are  said  to  be  of  chief  importance  in  the  ti^eat- 
ment.of  consumption,  ^properly  administered  and  combined,  these  sev- 
eral remedies  constitute  a  treatment  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  mon* 
strous  error  which  for  centuries  has  held  the  reason  of  mankind  in  blind 
submission  to  custom  and  authority. '  **  This  is  the  language  of  inhala- 
tion, by  exponents.  I  would  for  the  sake  of  humanity  it  were  so.  To 
sum;  up  theu;  in  a  few  words — ^it  is    palliating — it  is  not  curative } 
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V 
because  it  begins  wrong,  an^  es  the  first  essential  doctrine  of  its 

theory.  It  does  not  parify  the  bK  jd,  it  does  not  furnish  pure  air  to  the 
lungs,  and  in  these  conditions  are  bound  up  the  results  of  treatment.  It 
then  should,  so  far  as  truth  is  concerned,  be  submitted  to  trial  in  hospital 
practice,  and  the  facts  should  be  arranged  as  statistics,  and  if  truth'  is  in 
it,  let  the  world  receive  it,  and  if  errror  reject  it. 

But  now  I  propose  briefly,  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  consumption,  as  deduced  from  the  pathological  conditions  which  are 
ady..nced  in  the  previous  papers  upon  this  subject.*  I  regard  consumption 
as  both  a  constitutional  and  local  disease,  the  locaj  disease  being  the  result 
of  the  constitutional.  Then  the  mode  of  cure  is  to  arrest  the  general  dis- 
ease by  removing  the  causes.  Impairment  of  the  blood  is  the  chief  con- 
dition which  gives  rise  to  manifestation  of  symptoms  and  the  means  which 
restore  it  to  a  normal  condition,  and  the  system  to  such  a  condition  as  shall 
manufacture  good  blood,  are  the  curative  means.  Fresh  air,  exercise, 
and  good  digestion  and  assimilation  are  among  the  important  means. — 
Drugging  the  stomach  will  never  do  this — an  organ  already  frequently 
impaired  by  excesses  of  various  kinds.  Then  why  derange  it  still  more. 
There  may  be  times  when  a  tonic  will  do  much  good  if  wisely  selected, 
but  the  indiscriminate  medication  in  this  disease  is  an  evil  to  be  greatly 
deplored.  In  impairment  of  the  stomach,  pepsin  may  be  introduced 
with  the  view  of  assisting  digestion,  as  this  article  posseses  the  power  in 
combination  with  the  acids  of  the  gastric  juice,  of  dissolving  articles  at  a  pro- 
per temperature  out  of  the  stomach.  The  experiments  of  Wasman  f  up- 
on this  subjecv,  are  to  the  point.  Next,  the  introducrion  of  such  food 
as  can  be  easily  digested  and  assimilated,  and  which  contains  the  ele. 
ments  of  repair  in  their  best  combination  to  suit  the  condition  of  the 
functions  of  absorption  and  assimilation.  By  this  means  we  change  the 
blood -mass,  and  oxygenation  is  perfecting  the  great  work  of  the  pefect 
assimilation  of  the  chyle  into  blood.  Bnt  again,  if  we  fail  because  of 
the  structural  change  in  the  lungs,  or  because  digestion  and  aa<>imilation 
are  not  performed,  we  can  do  more.  I  now  propose  transfusion  of  blood 
as  affording  a  means  of  changing  the  blood-mass,  thereby  changing  the 
conditions  of  the  system,  relinvigorating  the  brain,  and  sending  out  increas- 
ed nervous  energy,  and  promoting  digestion  and  assimilation  and  thereby 
placing  the  system  in  a  condition  to  return  to  health  and  vigor.  If  we 
thus  change  the  blood  mass,  tubercle  ceases  to  be  deposited.  When  it 
oeases  to  be  deposited,  the  great  work  of  cure  is  partly  accomplished 
and  then  the  removal  of  those  already  deposited,  or  rendering  them  in- 

*  (Nashville  Journal.)    (Medical  Independent) 
-^  CArpeoters  Physiology. 
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aetiye  and  latent,  or  prodnciog  absorption,  completes  the  core.     If  oavi- 
ties  have  been  formed,  by  supporting  the  general  health  in  this  way, 
these  cavities  will  soon  cicatrize,  and  a  cure  is  the  result.     It  is  well 
known  that  tubercular  depositions  take  place  by  successive  crops,   and 
softening  in  the  same  way,  hence,  arrest  the  deposit  by  changing  the 
blood,  and  if  softening  of  the  first  crop  takes  place,  that  is  the  end  of  it, 
no  more  to  soflen.     And  how  many  pass  through  several  periods  of  soft« 
ening,  with  the  increasing  irritation  still  added  till  worn  out,  by  the  continu- 
al destructive  change,  which  thus  takes  place  in  the  lungs.     I  do  not  know 
that  transfusion  of  the  blood  in  consumption  was  ever  thought  of  or  re- 
commended in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  but  I  arrive  at  it  from  the 
pathology,  which  I  regard  as  true,  and  it  recommeds  itself  becaose  it  is 
the  thing  the  diseased  system  can  not  do  for  iteelf,  change  its  own  Uood, 
or  manufacture  it  anew,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  blood  mann£usturing 
powers  of  the  economy.     Iron  is  one  of  the  elements  of  healthy  blood, 
and  this  is  deficient  in  all  those  cases,  and  which  in  transfusion  is  directly 
furnished  in  its  proper  relations,  and  can  be  thus  appropriated  to  its  proper 
use  in  the  economy.     So  it  is  with  the  other  elements  thus  furnished, 
and  we  have  the  very  thing  at  once  eifected,  which  has  so  long  failed  to 
be  done  in  any  other  way.     Transfusion  is  successful  in  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage, where  the  system  is  exhausted  and  anaemiated,  and  why  not  be 
successful  in  other  cases  where  the  blood  is  diseased,  and  the  cause  of  the 
local  disease.     Some  would  object  to  this,  because  the  patient  should  not 
be  subjected  to  such  a  process.     The  irritation  is  small  compared  witii 
the  irritation  often  kept  up  with  drags,  from  day  to  day,  without  any 
corresponding  benefit.     This   plan   or   mode  of  treatment  must   give 
strength  because  from  the  blood  are  deposited  all  the  tissues,  and  all  the 
secretions  are  from  the  blood,  and  if  this  be  a  pure  article,  then  must 
all  the  results  flowing  from  it  be  good,  *'foritis  written,  Hhe  blood 
thereof  is  the  life  thereof. '  "     Again,  show  me  a  patient  whose  system 
manufactures  good  blood,  even  if  the  lungs  are  diseased,  and  I  will  show  yon 
one  who  is  not  very  likely  to  die  of  consumption.  When  the  function  of  the 
Inngs  are  interfered  with,  I  know  very  well  that  the  blood  is  not  well 
^grated,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  if 
there  is  no  efibrt  at  expansion,  the  deterioration  will  go  on.     For  the 
mode  of  performing  transfusion,  the  plan  proposed  by  Ramsbotham,  in 
his  work  on  the  Process  of  Parturition,  page  333,  is  sufficient.     The  his- 
tory of  transfusion  dates  back  to  more  ancient  days,  and  afterwards  fell 
into  disuse,  till  the  practice  was  again  restored  by  Dr.  Blundell,*  in  cases 

^(Phyfiological  and  Pathological  Research,  1824.} 
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of  dangerous  and  copious  liemorrhage,  in  lying  in  women.  The 
names  of  Hamilton,  Davis,  Velpeau,  are  referred  to  in  reference  to  this 
subject;  as  also,  Denman,  Leacock,  and  Lane.  That  transfusion  is  not 
circumscribed  in  its  benefits  to  one  form  of  trouble  is  quite  certain,  and 
that  it  has  never  been  before  tried  or  suggested  in  any  case  of  scrofxila 
or  consumption  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  it  has  quite  as  much  to  recom- 
mend it  in  those  cases,  as  in  those  where  it  has  been  used,  I  am  quit  cer- 
tain. The  experiments  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  transfusion  is  found- 
ed, were  performed  by  Dr.  Leacock,  and  made  known  in  an  inaugural 
thesis,  published  in  Edinburg  in  1817,  and  afterwards  the  experiments 
were  repeated  and  varied  by  Blundell.  The  experiments  prove  that 
healthy  human  blood  is  alone  fit  for  the  purposes  of  transfusion,  and  this  is 
o^  course,  eminently  true  in  the  condition  of  the  blood  which  obtains  in  con- 
sumption. But  leaving  this  for  the  present,  we  have  a  few  suggestions 
to  make  in  reference  to  some  of  the  other  means  which  may  be  used 
beneficially  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  consumption.  In  place  of  codli- 
ver  oil,  I  find  that  rich  cream  or  very  rich  milk  answers  a  much  better 
purpose,  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  nauseate  the  stomach,  and  contains 
the  oil  or  fatty  elements  which  are  easily  and  beneficially  appropriated  to 
the  uses  of  the  system,  without  impairing  digestion  and  assimilation.  As  a 
tonic,  some  preparation  containing  iron  is  evidently  best  suited  to  most 
cases  of  tubercular  disease,  and  frequently  improves  the  appetite  and 
digestive  power.  I  am  treating  a  case  at  the  present  time,  in  which  the 
Syrup  lod.  Ferri.  is  most  strikingly  beneficial,  a  few  does  of  which,  in 
this  case,  improves  the  appetite  when  almost  entirely  deficient,  and  beef 
will  be  craved  and  apparently  well  digested.  This  preparation  oi  iron^ 
in  another  case  of  a  child,  where  both  scrofula,  as  manifested  in  glandu- 
lar enlargements,  and  also  a  diseased  condition  of  the  lungs  existed,  ac- 
ted like  a  charm  in  removing  the  morbid  conditions  present.  Exercise 
in  the  open  air  every  day,  and  rich  diet,  as  cream,  butter  and  the  gravy 
of  beef  and  pork  was  allowed  ad  libitum,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
child  is  fat  and  hearty,  cough  gone,  emaciation  gone,  glandular  enlarge- 
ments gone,  and  the  child  bids  fair  for  long  life,  as  any  child  of  ite  age. 
Of  the  various  complications  of.  consumption  I  have  not  spoken,  and  of 
some  of  the  forms  of  disease  which  often  precede  it  and  lead  to  its  de- 
velopment, when  not  arrested  by  treatment.  These  subjects  are  not  spo- 
ken of  in  the  previous  papers  of  which  this  is  a  part  and  the  conclusion* 
Of  these  I  may  treat  hereafter,  and  of  the  modes  of  the  treatment  which 
may  successfully  counteract  and  cure  after  development  of  the  disease. 
I  shall  not  continue  at  present,  any  views  upon  this  subject,  but  ask  for 
that  part  of  treatment  by  transfusion  in  tubercular  diseases,  a  candid  in- 
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Testigation  of  medical  men;  an  1  for  tbe  pathology  upon  which  it  \f  based, 
refer  them  to  the  November  and  January  Numbers  of  the  Medical  Inde^ 
pendent,  Detroit.  There  are  corresponding  evidences  of  the  value  of  a 
similar  treatment  bj  the  use  of  the  blood  of  animals  in  the  treatment  of 
tubercular  hemorrhage,  of  the  same  in  the  exhaustive  diseases  of  child- 
ren, where  it  has  been  given  as  an  intt^mal  remedial  agent,  subject  to 
the  process  of  assimilation.  Tbe  authority  in  these  cases  are  sufficteot, 
and  the  evidence  of  benefit  and  cure  well  authenticated  by  the  medicJ 
journals  of  foreign  publications. —  Oincivnati  Lancet  dh  Observer. 


On  the   Treatment  of  Cholera  Infantum,     By  Robert  A.  Oholsok, 
M.  D.  of  Petersburg,  Va. 

Therapeutic    Treatment. 

I  shall  first  consider  the  treatment  proper  in  the  ordinary  mild  form 
of  the  disease,  and  afterwards  that  which  may  be  necessary  in  its  graver, 
more  irregular  and  complicated  types. 

In  the  simple,  mild  form  of  cholera  infantum,  as  it  generally  presents 
itself,  we  have  the  follicular  affection  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  patho- 
logical element,  manifesting  itself  usually  in  excessive  secretion,  leading 
to  increased  peristaltic  action,  vomiting,  and  purging,  without  much  fe- 
brile disturbance  of  the  system.  There  are  two  extremes,  which  the 
practical  physicians  should  avoid,  in  hb  views  of  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  this  profuse  follicular  secretion.  One  is  the  hypothesis,  which 
views  this  secretion  in  the  light  of  an  effort  ou  the  part  of  nature  to  de- 
plete and  relieve  an  engorged  and  inflamed  organ,  and  therefore  salutary. 
The  other  is  the  opposite  error,  which  regards  this  morbid  excessive  se- 
cretion as  the  disease  itself,  against  which  our  remedies  should  be  princi- 
pally if  not  exclusively  directed.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  I  think, 
that  this  excessive  secretion  is  connected  more  with  a  relaxed  than  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  follicles,  and  is  often  a  positive  evil  in  itself, 
tending  not  only  to  prostrate  the  forces  of  the  general  system,  but  to  ir- 
ritate and  inflame  the  digestive  mucous  membraoe,  and  aggravate  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  follicles,  upon  which  it  depends.  But  there  ean 
be  as  little  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  profuse  secretion  is  but  a 
tymptom  of  the  disease — a  symptom,  too,  which  is  not  always  present^ 
and  that  when  it  is  observed,  we  may  often  arrest  it  ?nthout  curing  the 
dbease.     The  prinoiple  indication  in  the  treatment  of  thb  follicular  a;^ 
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fection  would  therefore  seem  to  be  to  alter  or  subvert  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  follicles,  upon  which  the  secretion  depends,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  arrest,  or  at  least  restrain^  within  safe  and  reasonable  boundS;  the 
secretion  iteelf. 

I  will  here  remark,  ''in  limine/'  that  in  our  treatment  of  the  follicu- 
lar disease,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  sympathetic  disturbance  in 
the  fanctions  of  the  great  emunctorics — the  skin,  the  liver  and  the  kid- 
neys— and  that  as  long  as  this  disturbance  remains,  it  will  be  very  diffi. 
cult  permanently  to  relieve  the  follicular  disease;  and  that  when  we  do, 
it  is  often  replaced  by  a  disease  of  some  other  organ,  far  more  formidable. 
While  we  endeavor,  therefore,  to  arrest  the  follicular  affection,  and  the 
copious  discharges  from  tbe  stomach  and  bowels,  we  must  be  careful  at 
the  same  time  to  re-establish  the  healthy  functions  of  these  organs. — 
This  caution  will  be  especially  necessary  after  the  disease  has  continued 
some  time,  and  the  system  has  been  accustomed  to  a  flux  or  drain  from 
the  digestive  mucous  membrane.  Hero  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  dischar- 
ges will  be  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  an  inflammation  or  dropsy  in  the 
bowels,  brain  or  some  other  part  of  the  body,  especially  when  there  is 
any  functional  inactivity  of  the  emunctories. 

.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  in  relation  to  the  general  principles 
which  should  guide  us  in  the  management  of  the  disease,  let  us  now  en- 
quire what  ore  the  remedial  means  which  at  the  present  day,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  are  most  reliable  in  controlling  this  fol- 
licular disease.  Confining  ourselves  at  present  to  a  consideration  of  the 
internal  remedies,  there  are  two  principal  systems  of  treatment  which  at 
present  divide  the  profession  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  One  is  the 
soothing,  sedative,  alterative  course — the  other  is  the  perturbating,  eme- 
tic and  cathartic  treatment.  The  latter  treatment  in  this  country  is  con- 
nected very  much  with  that  all  pervading  hepatic  pathology y  which  even 
now  so  materially  influences  the  treatment  of  nearly  all  our  diseases.  In 
Europe,  especially  in  France,  its  advocates  rely  upon  it  not  to  dugorge  or 
emulge  the  liver,  but  by  its  perturbating  and  revolutionary  influences,  to 
alter  and  subvert  the  morbid  condition  of  the  muciporous  follicles. — 
However  well  it  may  be  borne  in  the  more  temperate  climate  of  EuropOi 
and  perhaps  in  the  more  northern  portions  of  this  country,  I  regard  it  as 
an  unsafe  and  hazardous  practice  among  us,  leading  occasionally  to 
speedy  and  prompt  collapse,  and  very  freqtieiUly  to  inflammation  of  some 
portion  of  the  digestive  mucus  membrane.  With  the  exception,  there* 
fore,  of  a  few  rare  cases,  in  which  an  emetic  or  cathartic  may  be  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  stomach  and  bowels  at  once  of  offensive  and  irritating 
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ingei^  or  secretioos,  I  tbink  we  bad  better  dispense  with  this  clan  ai 
medicines  in  tbis  form  of  tbe  disease,  and  depend  apon  tboee  of  a  soodi- 
ing,  sedative  and  alterative  cbaracter.  Of  tbis  latter  class  of  remedieB, 
iugar  of  lead  and  calomel  stand  pre-eminent.  Tbe  sugar  of  lead  espe- 
cially is  tbe  great  remedy  in  all  stages  of  tbis  form  of  tbe  disease,  wlien 
tbe  discbarges  are  watery  and  profuse,  and  require  cbecking.  Posseasod 
of  tbe  singular  virtue  whicb  we  find  in  no  otber  article  of  tbe  materia, 
medica,  of  combining  tbe  properties  of  botb  a  reliable  sedative  and  as- 
tringent, it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  tbis  form  of  cbolera  infiintom. 
Improperly  classed  until  recently  among  tbe  astringents,  its  valuable  se- 
dative powers  are  just  beginning  to  be  recognised.  To  Dr.  Condie  of 
Philadelpbia  is  the  profession  principally  indebted  for  bringing  it  into  use 
in  the  treatment  of  tbe  early  or  choleric  stage  of  tbis  disease.  My  own 
experience  witb  it,  like  that  of  almost  every  physician  wbo  bas  giTeii  it 
a  trial,  is  so  encouraging  and  satisfactory,  that  I  consider  it  as  the  mo^^ 
valuable  remedy  we  bave  in  all  its  stages,  where  the  discbarges  are  pro- 
fuse  and  watery,  where  there  is  not  much  inflammation  on  the  one  hand, 
or  prostration  on  the  otber.  No  remedy  we  possess  exercises  such  a 
prompt  and  happy  control  over  that  extreme  irritability  of  the  siom€ukf 
which  is  such  an  harassing  and  exhausting  symptom  in  tbe  commence- 
ment of  this  disease.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  given  at  first,  wMle 
the  stomach  is  thus  irritable,  rejecting  almost  every  thing  taken  into  it, 
in  very  small  doses.  A  very  eligible  mode  of  administering  it,  is  that 
recommended  by  Dr.  Condie,  in  the  following  form :  B  Aqua,  purse,  ^j ; 
aoet.  plumbi,  gr.  v;  acid  acet.  imp.  m,  v.;  sacb.  purae,  ^iij.  M.  One 
teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  hour,  or  until  the  vomiting  is  suspended. 

But  sugar  of  lead  is  inferior  to  the  calomel,  the  other  great  alterative 
in  this  disease,  in  one  respect.  It  has  no  direct  power  over  the  biliaij 
secretion,  whicb  is  generally  deficient  or  perverted  in  tbis  disease. — 
Hence,  for  its  well  established  power  over  the  liver  as  well  as  the  foili. 
oalar  disease,  calomel  should  be  administered  alternately  with  the  sugar 
of  lead,  in  small  doses,  say  from  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  and 
persevered  in  until  its  effects  are  displayed,  or  we  are  satisfied  of  its  inu- 
tility. These  are  tbe  two  great  internal  remedies,  upon  which  we  moat 
principally  rely  in  this,  the  choleric  stage  of  the  disease.  There  are, 
however,  various  auxiliary  remedies,  whicb  particular  conditions  of  the 
stomach  or  general  system  may  demand.  Thus,  when  tbe  discharges  indi- 
cate aridity,  we  will  derive  considerable  benefit  from  tbe  administratian 
occasionally  of  a  few  moutbfuls  of  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  in  which 
a  small  portion  of  bicarb,  of  soda  has  been  dissolved,  or  if  this  is  not 
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oonyenietit,  of  gum  arable  and  lime  water.  opposite  alkaline  condi- 

tion of  the  dtomach  some  a>cid  will  be  require.  In  such  cases  strong 
lemonade  was  a  fevorite  remedy  with  Professor  Chapman.  Where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  collapse^  we  must  resort  to  some  stimulant^  as  the  cham- 
ber julep,  mint  julep,  Hoffman's  anodyne,'paregoric  &c.  But  tj^e  irrita- 
tability  of  the  stomach  is  often  so  extreme,  that  along  with  thes  remedies 
to  be  administered  per  orem,  we  must  use  others,  addressed  to  the  skin 
and  rectum.  The  tepid  or  warm  bath  will  generally  exercise  a  happy 
influence  in  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  and  allaying 
nervous  irritability,  and  for  this  purpose  should  be  used  from  time  to  time 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  A  mustard  plaster  or  mustard 
poultice  should  also  be  applied  to  the  stomach,  while  the  extremities  may 
be  bathed  in  a  mustard  bath,  and  the  spine  rubbed  with  some  stimula- 
ting liniment.  If,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  these  means,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  persists,  we  had  better  resort  at  once  to  an  anodyne 
enema,  consisting  of  three  drops  of  laudanum  (for  a  child  one  year  old,) 
mixed  with  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  some  mucilaginous  fluid.  This  rarely 
fails  in  checking  the  Yomiting,  quieting  the  irritabilty  of  the  system,  and 
securing  a  refreshing  interval  of  sleep  or  repose,  and  may  be  repeated 
"pro  re  nata." 

Under  the  prompt  and  judicious  use  of  the  above  means,  the  choleric 
Btsige  usually  passes  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  when  the  disease 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea.  The  subsequent  treatment  in 
this,  the  diarrhoeal  stage  of  the  disease,  wiU  of  course  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  discharges  and  condition  of  the  general  system.  If  the 
sugar  of  lead  and  calomel  have  acted  happily  in  regulating  the  secretions 
-from  the  muciparous  follicles  and  liver,  and  little  else  is  left  but  an  un- 
due peristaltic  action  of  the  boweb,  nothing  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  recovery  but  a  well  regulated  diet,  the  tepid  bath,  and  perhaps  some 
cordial  laxative,  combined  with  or  followed  by  an  anodyne;  and  for  this 
purpose,  nothing  answers  better  than  the  spiced  syrup  of  rhubarb  and 
paregoric,  or  if  we  are  afraid  of  any  preparation  of  opium,  the  hyoscya- 
mus  which  is  a  remedy  of  inestimable  value  in  the  affections  of  children. 
A  few  drops  of  the  paregoric  or  the  henbane  tincture  may  be  combined 
with  a  half  teaspoonful  of  the  spiced  rhubarb,  and  repeated  frt)m  time  to 
time  as  may  be  necessary.  When  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
morbid  secretion  or  ingesta  unduly  are  retained  in  the  bowels,  we  may 
lender  the  rhubarb  a  little  more  laxative  by  the  addition  of  a  little  calo- 
mel or  magnesia.  When  the  discharges  present  a  greenish  aspect,  re- 
sembling often  chopped  spinnage,  indicating  probably  an  excess  of  acid, 
some  antacid,  as  the  bicarb    of  soda,  or  magnesia,  or  prepared  chalk, 
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should  form  one  of  the  ingredients  of  our  prescriptions.  Where  tfe 
discharges  are  day-colored  or  v>hiH$hy  showing  a  deficiency  of  bile,  ve 
must  continue  the  use  of  some  preparation  of  mercury,  as  the  calomel^  or  the 
blue  powder,  the  hydrai^.  c.  creta;  and  where  they  continue  watery  aid 
profuse,^  in  the  choleric  stage,  there  is  no  remedy  so  reliable  as  the  su- 
gar of  lead.  The  stomach  being  retentive,  the  calomel  and  sugar  of  lead 
may  now  be  given  in  larger  doses,  and  if  necessary,  in  combination,  ssf 
from  a  half  to  one  grain  of  the  acetate,  with  one-eighth  to  one-foarth  of 
a  grain  of  calomel,  mixed  in  a  little  spiced  syrup  of  rhubarb*  A  few 
drops  of  paregoric  or  tinct.  of  byoscyamus  may,  when  necessary ,  be  ad- 
ded to  this  mixture.  A  favorite  prescription  with  Dr.  Condie  in  such 
cases  is  the  following:  B  Calomel,  grs.  iij;cret.  prepar.  grs.  xxx^; 
acet  plumbi,  grs.  xij;  ipp.  pulv.  grs.  iij.  F.  Ch.  No.  12.  On«^  of  these 
powders  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

There  are  very  few  cases  of  this  mild  form  of  the  disease,  which  will 
not  yield  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  the  above  remedies.  Should 
they  fail,  however,  after  being  given  a  fair  trial,  we  must  then  resort  at 
once  to  the  class  of  attringrntSy  and  not  suffer  the  disease  to  degenerate 
in  the  chronic  form.  We  had  better  commence  with  the  tannic  <uidf 
as  it  is  the  purest  and  nicest  of  all  the  astringents,  free  from  all  stimu- 
lating or  tonic  properties  and  generally  well  borne  by  the  stomach.  K 
the  alterative,  sedative  powers  of  sugar  of  lead  are  still  needed,  the  two 
remedies  may  be  combined  as  in  the  following  mixture :  B .  Acet 
plumbi,  acid  tannic,  aa.  gr,  iv;  tinct.  opii.  camph.;  sy  zingiber,  aa.  ji; 
aquse  distillatse,  5vi.     M.     One  teaspoonfui  every  four  hours. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  however,  where  the  system  bcg^ins  to  re- 
quire support,  we  must  select  some  other  astringent,  possessing  tovtc  pro- 
perties, as  logwood,  rhatany,  catechu,  &c.  I  have  derived  much  benefit 
in  such  cases  from  mixtures  like  the  following  :  B.  Ext.  hematoxy,  31; 
tinct.  kramerisd,  ^ii;  sy.  acacias,  3ii;  aq.  cinam.  ^viii.  M.  One  tea- 
spoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

If  necessary,  a  little  laudanum,  paregoric  or  tinct  of  hyoscyamus  may 
be  added  to  each  dose  of  the  above  mixture.  At  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, where  it  threatens  to  become  chronic,  especially  if  attended  with 
much  emaciation  and  debility,  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  the  farther 
nse  of  mercury.  No  practice  is  more  reprehensible  than  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  continued  use  of  this  powerful  antiphlogistic  in  all  stages  of  this 
disease.  It  often  lays  the  foundation  of  a  state  of  hopeless  cachexia^' 
firom  which  no  subsequent  course  of  treatment,  however  judicious  and 
persevering,  is  effectual  in  rescuing  its  victims.  Id  the  latter  or  suhac^ie 
stages  of  the  disease,  we  may  often  reap  much  benefit  from  various  alte- 
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ratiye^  astringent  and  tonic  remedies,  whicb  will  be  more  partioularly  re- 
ferred to,  under  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  It  often  happens  that 
however  well  a  particular  preparation  may  answer  our  purpose  at  first, 
the  system  soon  loses  its  susceptibility  to  its  infiuenoe,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  it  for  some  other.  The  above  remedies,  however, 
are  those  which  I  have  usually  found  most  effectual  in  the  management 
of  the  ordinary  mild  form  of  this  disease. 

But  cholera  infantum  does  not  always  present  itself  in  the  mild  form, 
we  have  been  thus  far  considering.  The  simple  follicular  affection  is 
often  complicated  both  in  the  choleric  and  diarrhoeal  stage,  with  other 
pathological  conditions,  which  demand  corresponding  modifications  of 
treatment. 

Inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  is 
liable  to  supervene  at  any  time  in  this  disease,  but  especially  in  the  diar- 
rhceal  stage,  in  the  form  of  entero-colitUy  decided  dysenteric  symptoms 
setting  in,  oHien  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  so,  and  rapidly  resulting  in  a 
tender  and  swollen  abdomen,  a  predominance  of  mucus  or  blood  in  the 
discbarges,  attended  with  more  or  less  tormina  and  tenesmus,  and  con- 
tinued symptomatic  fever  Such  symptoms  should  be  promptly  met, 
whenever  they  present  themselves,  with  the  great  antiphlogistics — blood* 
letting y  mercury y  cold  water,  revuUivesy  Sec.,  which  should  be  used  with 
a  vigor  commensurate  with  the  grade  of  the  inflammation,  stage  of  the 
disease  and  resources  of  the  system.  Leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
epigastric  or  iliac  region,  or  around  the  anus,  as  the  symptoms  may  indi- 
cate, followed  by  emollient  poultices,  and  subsequently  warm  anodyne 
fomentations,  rubefacients  and  blisters.  At  the  same  time,  caifom^l,  ei- 
ther alone  or  combined  with  ipecac.,  hyoscyamus  or  op*um,  as  the  symp- 
toms may  indicate,  should  be  given  a  fair  trial.  In  many  such  cases, 
however,  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  bowels 
in  the  form  of  dysenteiy,  with  more  or  less  tormina  and  tenesmus,  we 
will  reap  more  benefit  from  oleaginous  mixtnres,  containing  more  or  less 
laudanum.  When  the  discharges  are  of  that  greenish  character,  which 
indicates  acidity,  we  will  probably  derive  more  benefit  from  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  spiced  syrup  or  rhubarb,  with  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  or  magnesia,  and  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  repeated 
every  four  hours.  In  all  cases,  however,  when  the  tormina  and  tenesmus 
are  great,  we  must  use  from  time  to  time  anodyne  enemata.  When  the 
inflammation  is  higher  up  the  canal,  and  is  yet  in  the  acute  state,  and  no 
symptoms  of  prostration,  cold  water  enemata  will  prove  of  valuable  aid. 
In  this  inflammatory  type,  the  child's  diet  should  be  confined  chiefly  to 
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mUcilaginoas  drinks,  wbiob  sbould  be  rendered  sligbtly  alkaline  by  t]» 
addition  of  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  lime  water.  Icey  too,  shonid 
be  given  it  to  suck,  confined  in  a  tbin  gauze  bag.  Thb  inflammatoiy 
form  of  tbe  disease,  wben  the  acute  stage  begins  to  pass  off,  often  leaT» 
behind  a  subacute  affection  of  the  large  intestine,  confined  chiefly  to  the 
rectum,  attended  with  troublesome  tormina  and  tenesmus.  Here  we  must 
give  sedative  and  astringent  as  well  as  anodyne  injections.  We  should 
first  commence  with  the  sugar  of  lead,  as  being  the  most  soothing  and 
sedative  of  this  class — next  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  then  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  Two  or  three  grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  «nc, 
or  about  half  a  grain  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  two  tablespoonfok  <^ 
mucillaginous  fluid,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  will  constitute 
an  enema  of  suitable  strength.  I  need  not  say  that  the  return  of  the 
enema  should  be  prevented  by  external  pressure. 

But  there  are  other  sources  of  danger  in  cholera  infantum,  besides  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  haiceh,  symptoms  referable  to  tbe  nervon 
system  or  brainy  that  frequently  present  themselves  and  demand  prompt 
attention.  This  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  when  teething  plays  a  pre- 
dominent  part  in  bringing  on  the  disease.  Here  the  disease  will  be 
ushered  in  with  great  nervous  irritability  and  restlessness,  attended  with 
hot,  swollen  and  inflamed  gums,  a  flushed  face,  an  excited  eye  and  hc^ 
head,  while  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  comparatively  quiet.  In 
such  cases,  especially  if  attended  with  much  vascular  excitement,  we 
must  incise  the  gums,  leech  the  temples  or  mastoid  processes,  apply  iced 
cloths  and  bladders  to  the  head,  revulsives  to  the  extremities,  give  a  tepd 
bath,  a  carthartic  dose  of  calomel,  or  establish  revulsion  in  the  lower 
bowels  by  a  cathartic  enema.  In  such  cases,  the  application  of  hlitiert 
behind  the  cars,  or  to  the  epigastric  and  abdominal  regions,  when  they 
are  the  seat  of  tbe  inflammation,  is  a  common  practice,  and  recommend^ 
by  the  highest  authorities.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  have  never 
been  partial  to  the  use  of  blisters  in  the  diseases  of  infancy,  and  always 
avoid  them  whenever  I  can.  I  have  found  them  more  frequently  co-tm- 
tnting  than  counter-irritating  agents,  and  believe  there  are  but  few  casee, 
in  which  we  cannot  reap  as  much  benefit  from  rubefacients  as  blisters. 
But  in  the  aggravated  cases  of  this  disease  we  should  leave  no  means  un- 
tried which  general  experience  sanctions.  I  need  not  say,  however^  that 
when  deemed  advisable,  they  should  be  used  and  watched  with  much 
caution,  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  to  redden  the 
skin,  when  vesication  should  be  completed  by  a  soft  light  poultice.  When 
there  is  much  nervous  irritability,  and  we  fear  the  effects  of  the  blister, 
the  cerate,  before  being  spread,  should  be  rubbed  up  with  a  small  quan- 
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tity  of  camphor  and  opium,  say  about  three  grs.  of  camphdr,  to  one  gr. 
of  opium^  for  a  plaster  some  three  dr  four  inches  square^  and  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  skin;  should  always  be  covered  with  fine  gauze.  The  neg- 
lect of  this  latter  precaution  is  a  dirty  as  well  as  hazardous  practice,  lead- 
ing often  to  great  irritation,  and  sometimes  strangury.  But  while  we 
must  not  hesitate  to  resort  promptly  to  blood  letting,  mercury,  cold  water, 
cathartics  and  revulsiyes,  whenever  inflammation  threatens  to  tnvade  the 
brain  aud  its  membranes,  we  must  be  careful  in  avoiding  unnecessary  de- 
pletion in  a  disease,  one  of  the  most  striking  featuaes  of  which  is  rapid 
emaciation  and  debility.  We  should  constantly  bear  in  mind,  too,  the 
anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  infantile  system,  the  excessive  develop- 
ment of  its  spinal  nervous  system,  and  remember  that  very  considerable 
disturbance  in  the  nervous  system,  such  as  we  would  justly  regard  in  the 
adult  as  denoting  grave  cerebral  lession,  very  often  occurs  in  the  infant 
without  any  intra-cranial  disease.  Whenever,  therefore,  suspicious  ner- 
vous symptoms  present  themselves  in  the  progress  of  this  disease,  we 
must  be  very  careful  to  interpret  them  correctly.  My  observation  leads 
me  to  believe  that  many  children  in  this  disease  are  sacrificed  by  a  deple- 
ting line  of  treatment,  based  upon  a  groundless  apprehension  of  ence- 
phalic dbease.  A  child,  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  becomes  irritable, 
restless  and  excitable — it  starts  and  becomes  alarmed  from  the  slightest 
noise — anon  it  falls  into  an  imperfect  slumber,  in  which  we  discover  some 
twitchings  of  the  tendons,  or  even  of  the  muscles  of  the  face — presently 
it  starts  £rom  its  sleep  in  screams  of  terror  and  alarm,  with  perhaps  some 
momentary  flush  of  cheek*  and  heat  of  head.  We  fear  disease  is  inva- 
ding the  brain.  We  immediately  order  loss  of  blood,  cold  to  the  head 
and  a  cathartic.  But  the  nervous  symptoms  increase,  and  the  child 
finally  goes  into  convulsions,  and,  may  be,  dies.  Here  the  tepid  hathj 
followed  by  a  composing  draught  or  anodyne  enema,  with  cold  to  the 
head,  and  a  dark,  cool  and  quiet  room  would  have  restored  the  equili- 
brium of  the  circulation,  quieted  nervous  irritability,  and  arrested  at 
once  the  tendency  to  convulsions. 

Again :  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  the  child  will  fall  into  a 
state  of  drowsiness  and  stupor,  in  which  it  will  make  that  piteous  wail 
or  moan,  so  sad  to  a  mother's  heart — the  discharges,  perhaps,  have  ceased, 
or  notably  diminished,  and  we  fear  that  by  a  kind  of  metastasis  or  trans- 
lation, the  head  has  become  affected.  We  change  at  once  our  plan  of 
treatment — we  stop  the  use  of  our  astringents  and  tonics,  and  resort  to 
calomel,  cold,  and  it  may  be,  leeches  to  the  head.  But  the  stupor  in- 
creases, and  passes  rapidly  into  coma  and  death. 

Here  the  explanation  of  these  symptoms  is  not  inflammation  of  the 
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brain,  but,  oH  ike  odhihiry,  debility  ^  flaggiog  of  the  dyiUiuio  nexrif 
energies ',  cutting  off  the  sapply  of  nerve  power,  both  to  the  bowels  i 
the  brain  ;  arresting  the  secretions  from  the  one,  and  sinking  the 
in  the  stupor  of  prostration.  Nothing  but  the  prompt  and  timely  support 
of  the  system  by  suitable  siimulants  can  save  the  child  at  such  a  criticai 
juncture.  In  all  such  cases,  when  our  suspicions  of  encephalic  disease 
are  excited,  we  must  examine  critically  into  the  condition  of  the  system  i 
the  state  of  the  circulation  ;  the  condition  of  the  skin ;  the  color  of  the 
face,  heat  of  head,  resources  of  the  system,  &c.  The  state  of  the  mind 
and  feelings,  too,  must  not  escape  our  observation.  Even  at  the  tender 
age  of  infancy,  much  can  be  learned  of  the  state  of  the  brain,  from  the 
display  of  its  intellectual  functions.  If  suspicious  and  ugly  nervous 
symptoms  present  themselves,  and  we  find  the  pulse  firm,  quick  SAd  ex- 
cited, the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  cheeks  flushed,  the  head  hot,  the  blood 
vessels  about  the  neck,  temples  and  fontanelle  throbbing,  and  especially, 
if  the  child  lies  sad  and  listless,  never  catching  its  mother's  eye  and 
showing  the  happy  and  contented  look  of  recognition,  then  we  can  hardly 
err  in  adopting  a  depleting  line  of  treatment. 

But  of  all  the  grave  inflammatory  forms  which  cholera  infantum 
sometimes  assumes,  the  qfidemic  type  is  the  most  malignant.  This 
form  seems  to  be  connected  with  some  special  condition  of  the  atm<»- 
phere,  the  same  perhaps  as  in  this  section  of  country  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  our  epidemic  dysentery,  to  which  indeed  it  bears  a  striking 
analogy — both  diseases  often  pervading  a  community  at  the  same  time — 
both  affecting  principally  the  large  intestine,  running  the  same  rapid  and 
fatal  course  and  carrying  terror  and  death  into  every  family  thej  visit. 
Its  mode  of  access  or  invasion  is  generally  sudden,  unheralded  ofltea  by 
any  premonitory  symptoms.  A  child  will  be  suddenly  seised,  perhaps 
while  asleep,  with  the  disease;  its  extremities  become  cold;  its  skin  pak 
and  shriveled;  it  moans  and  gives  every  evidence  of  being  unwell;  soon 
it  awakes,  begins  to  vomit ;  after  a  while  to  purge  more  or  less,  reaction- 
ary fever  sooner  or  later  coming  on,  attended  with  hot  skin,  great  thirst, 
epigastric  and  abdominal  distress ;  these  symptoms  gradually  ameliorating, 
and  ending  in  remission  much  more  marked  and  striking  than  ve 
generally  observe  in  cholera  infantum,  and,  followed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  by  another  paroxysm,  leading  usually  to  more  or  less  inflamms- 
tion  of  the  large  intestine,  evinced  by  mucous  or  bloody  stools,  more  or 
less  tormina  and  tenesmus,  a  tender  and  often  a  swollen  abdomen,  And  o^ 
ten  to  great  sympathetic  disturbance  in  the  brain  or  nervous  system. 

The  safety  of  the  child  in  such  cases  will  o^n  depend  upon  the  esrij 
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"^     **^  ination  from  the  disease  of  its  malarial  or  pertoduxU  eminent. — 
^nce  the  sulphate  ofquiniiie  should  be  administered  at  the  earliest  pos- 

^  itble  period;  and  with  this  view  we  should  attack  any  condition  of  the 
system  which  may  be  incompatible  with  its  use,  with  energy  and  bold- 
ness which  would  be  rash  and  reprehensible  under  other  circumstances. 
As  soon  as  the  paroxysm  begins  to  moderate  we  should  resort  at  onoo  to 
the  quinine,  which  should  be  given  in  an  enema  composed  of  two  grs.  of 
quinine  and  as  many  drops  of  laudanum,  mixed  in  about  one  tablespoon- 
fiil  or  more  of  any  mucilaginous  fluid.  If  tbe  first  enema  should  be 
well  borne,  it  should  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours  until  we  think 
enough  has  been  administered.  While  we  are  using  the  quinine,  we 
may  at  the  same  time  apply  cold  to  the  head,  and  poultices,  rubefacients 
or  blisters  to  the  stomach  and  boweles.  After  divesting  this  form  of  the 
disease  of  its  periodical  feature,  its  subsequent  management  will  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  that  proper  in  other  inflammatory  forms. 

Having  briefly  detailed  the  treatment  which  I  have  found  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  acute  stages  of  this  disease,  in  its  diversified  forms,  I  will 
now  say  a  few  words  on  the  management  of  the  disease  when  it  becomes 
chronic.  In  the  great  majority  of  such  cases,  we  have  more  or  less  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  and  its  fol- 
licles, seated  chiefly  in  the  large  intestine,  associated  with  much  ema- 
ciation and  debility.  All  experience  teaches  that  chronic  ulceration  of 
the  bowels  is  but  little  under  the  influence  of  medicines  and  requires 
patience  and  time  in  healing.  While,  therefore,  we  address  remedies  to 
the  local  aflbction,  we  must  take  care  to  husband  the  resources  of  the 
system  until  art  and  nature  shall  be  able  to  repair  the  mischief  done  to 
the  bowels.  What  shall  we  say  here  of  mercury  and  the  acetate  of  lead, 
the  two  principal  alterative,  sedative  agents  in  the  more  acute  stages  of 
this  disease  ?  As  observed  elsewhere,  the  time  for  mercury  has  pretty 
well  passed  by,  and  nothing  but  the  most  pressing  indications  for  its  use 
will  justify  its  farther  employment.  Much  more  benefit  may  be  expected 
from  the  sugar  of  lead,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  Uie  discharges 
continue  frequent  and  watery.  In  all  such  cases  we  will  reap  much 
benefit  ^m  the  various  vegetable  tonic  astringents.  Besides  the  log- 
wood, rhatany,  kino,  &c.  recommended  in  the  subacute  stages,  in  the  form 
of  chalk  juleps,  decoctions  in  either  water  or  milk,  of  cranesbill,  black- 
berry or  dewberry  roots,  make  very  eligible  preparations  and  are  admira- 
bly adapted  to  such  cases.  But  the  class  of  vegetable  astringents  is  not 
so  well  suited  to  those  dysenteric  cases,  in  which  the  discharges  are  nu- 
eous,  gleety  or  purulent     Hure  the  mineral  astringents^  alteratives  and 
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acids,  as  well  as  the  tarpentines  and  balsams  are  more  appropriate.  AU 
these  articles  may  be  profitably  combined  occasionally  with  some  {urepaim- 
tion  of  opium  or  hyoscyamos.  K  the  sugar  of  lead  has  not  been  used 
before,  we  should  commence  with  that,  then  try,  if  necessary,  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.  Tbesr 
failing,  we  may  resort  to  the  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acids.  These  agaia 
failing,  we  may  try  an  emulsion  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  balsm  copaiba. — 
The  oil  of  turpentine  is  particularly  suited  to  those  cases  in  wbich  there 
is  much  flatulent  distension  of  the  bowels.  When  the  discharges  are 
acrid,  offensive  and  dark  colored,  Condie  and  other  authors  reoommeod 
pulverized  charcoal.  Gondie  uses  it  in  the  following  form :  B  Carb.  ligni.  ^ 
to  gij ;  pulv.  rhei.  3ij ;  ipec.  grs.  iv  to  xij;  ext  hyos  grs.  xij :  M.  F.  Ch. 
No.  12.  One  given  every  three  or  four  hous.  When  the  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  part  of  the  large 
intestine,  the  sedative  and  astringents  must  be  administered,  as  advised 
elsewhere,  per  rectum,  The  sulphate  of  zinc  has  done  more  good  in  my 
hands  than  any  other  of  this  class.  We  may  commence  with  about  two 
grains,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  abovt 
about  one  or  two  tablespoonsful  of  any  mucilaginous  fluid,  with  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  administered  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Along  with  these  internal  remedies  we  must  not  neglect  the  assiduoiS 
employment  of  the  warm  bath  (which  may  be  rendered  stimulating  by 
muetard,  salt,  &c.),  and  suitable  applications  to  the  bowels,  as  frietioiis, 
rubefacients  and  blisters. 

In  all  cases  attended  with  much  emaciation  and  debility  and  loss  of 
appetite,  we  must  endeavor  to  brace  up  and  invigorate  the  system  bj  toa- 
ios  and  stimulants.  In  the  selection  of  a  tonic  or  stimulants,  we  will  of 
course  oonsult  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  case  in  hand.  If  there 
is  much  anemia  or  degradation  of  the  constitution  from  the  abuse  of 
mercury  of  any  other  cause,  we  will  select  some  suitable  preparation  of 
iron,  as  the  iodide  of  iron  or  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  &o.  The 
quinine  or  the  compound  tincture  of  bark  will  be  espedally  suited  to 
those  cases  connected  with  a  malarial  influence.  Often  the  best  thing 
we  can  use,  where  there  is  much  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  is  a  good  ar- 
ticle of  old  brandy.  It  is  generally  relished  and  well  borne,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  should  always  be  used. 

In  the  long,  protracted,  chronic  cases  of  this  disease  in  which  the 
energies  of  the  system  are  worn  down  and  exhausted,  as  much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  general  regimen  as  any  drugs  we  may  administer.  The 
diet  especially  requires  our  attention.     The  child's  life  often  d^Mndb 
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upon  its  being  kept  aKve  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  until  the  cool  weather 
of  autumn  can  come  to  its  rescue;  and  it  is  all  important  that  we  seetliat 
it  gets  all  the  nourishment  firom  food  which  its  enfeebled  digestion  will 
permit.  In  many  of  these  cases  no  arbitrary  rules  of  diet  can  be  laid 
down.  Milk  of  any  kind  is  often  not  well  borne.  So  with  the  various 
farinaceous  preparations.  Animal  teas,  brotbs  or  juices  will  frequently 
suit  better — such  as  a  beef,  veal  or  chicken  tea,  or  the  juice  of  bacon 
bam.  Where  the  child  is  weaned,  or  old  enough,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
suck  or  eat  a  mouthful  or  so  of  smoked  salt  herring,  or  boiled  or  broiled 
bam.  Of  all  the  articles  of  diet,  however,  which  is  generally  most  suit- 
able in  these  inveterate  cases,  I  need  not  say  that  the  sweet  potato  in  this 
region  of  Virginia  stands  unrivaled.  There  are  few  children  who  are 
not  fond  of  this  delicious  and  valuable  root,  and  who  when  suffering  from 
the  chronic  forms  of  this  disease,  do  not  prefer  it  to  any  thing  else  we  can 
give  them.  The  opinion  is  pretty  generally  entertained  among  our  physi- 
cians, not  I  think  without  good  foundation,  that  besides  the  highly  diges- 
tible and  nutrient  qualities  of  the  sweet  potato,  it  acts  remedially  in  this 
disease,  by  its  soft,  emollient,  shielding  influence  over  the  irritated  mucus 
membrane.  There  are  many  cases  of  the  disease,  in  which  no  medicine, 
seems  to  do  any  good,  and  in  which  every  thing  depends  upon  keeping  up 
the  strength  of  the  child  until  cool  weather.  In  such  cases,  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  with  tlSe  physicians  of  Southampton  and  other  tide  water 
counties,  to  dispense  generally  with  all  medicines,  and  put  the  child  upon 
old  apple  brandy  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  generally  with  the  happiest  re- 
sult. But  as  before  remarked,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  beforehand 
what  will  agree  with  our  little  patients  in  such  cases.  They  often  con- 
ceive a  fondness  for  articles  of  diet  which  seems  very  objectionable,  but 
which,  upon  trial,  agree  admirably.  Hence  we  will  often  act  wisely  in 
consulting  rather  the  suggestions  of  nature  than  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  remember  there  is  often  much  truth  in  the  maxim ,  ''  Quod  sapit; 
nutrit.'' — Virginia  Medical  Journal, 


Contributions  to  the  Treatment  of  Croup,     By  Dr  Luzinsky,  Director  Of 
the  Children's  Hospital  of  Mariahilf,  Vienna. 

Translated  from  Journal  fur  Kinder  Eranlcheiten,   by  Dr.  Maleech. 

There  are  few  diseases  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat  that 
are  more  prevalent  than  angina  membranosa,  or  which  engages  his  atten. 
tion  to  a  greater  degree ;  for  the  reaEon  that  there  are  few  diseases  more 
4 
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terrible  and  daDgeroos  to  the  infantile  sufferer  than  this — seizing  the 
child  in  the  bloom  of  health,  and  too  often  terminating  rapidly  its  yoiXDg 
career  of  life.     As  yet,  science  has  done  but  little  to  ameliorate  the  sjmp* 
toms  and  lessen  the  danger   attending  this  formidable  disease ;  with  its 
earnest  endeavors  and  the  torrents  of  literature  called  forth  bythe  fatali- 
ty of  the  complaint,  she  has,  as  yet,  gained  but  a  trifle,  but,  on  the  oth* 
er  hand,  we  may  safely  say  that  our  confusion   in  regard  to  the  treat* 
ment  and  pathology  of  this  malady  daily  increases.     A  careful  examina* 
tion  of  this  disease,  in  the  forms  usually  presented,  has  led  me  to  the  be- 
lief that  error  in  its  diagnosis  is  not  uncommon,  two  other  forms  of  dis- 
ease being  often  mistaken  for  that  of  true  croup.     I  refer  *o  laryngeal 
catarrh  and  laryngeal  spasm,  separate  or  combined,  occurring  in  the  same 
person.     Strict  systematizers  are  prone  to  regard  these  latter  and  some- 
what related  affections  of  the  larynx,  (so  often  running  into  each  other) 
as  but  stages  of  angina  membranosa,  which  appears  to  me  most  errone- 
ous, and  diagnosis  on  those  premises  cannot  terminate  other  than  with 
disadvantage  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Careful  search  for  the  causes  of  our  present  confusion  touching  the  dis- 
ease in  question  will  develope  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  different  phaseg 
which  the  complaint  takes  on  that  enhances  our  troubles,  for  those  phases 
are  sufficiently  definite,  but  it  lies  rather  with  the  various  authors  who  have 
attempted  its  solution,  and  who  have  not  given  thaf  due  regard  to  its  pa- 
thological anatomy  which  it  deserves,  or  who  do  not  manifest  that  close 
circumspection  in  their  works  so  necessary  to  the  clear  demonstration  of 
an  abstruse  subject    One  author  teaches  that  croup  is  simply  a  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  larynx.     He  will  place  the  same  title  on  laryngismus  strL 
dulus  or  asthma  laryngeum;  he  will  find   in  his  autopsy  false  membrane 
similar  to  that  of  croup,  (though  not  the  real  false  membrane  of  this  dis- 
ease,) and  assert,  in  cases  where  those  products  are  met  with,  that  it  re- 
sulted from  spasm  alone.     These  are  the  doctrines  taught  by  Haherkopff- 
Others,  again,  see  croup  in  every  cough,  while  others  still,  equally  learned, 
do  not  attribute  to  these  conditions  the  slightest  importance,  but  wait  for 
further  symptoms  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  croup. 

From  that  inattention  to  pathological  anatomy  which  is  too  common, 
we  have  a  cause  for  many  of  the  discrepancies  of  authors,  and  while 
they  have  boasted  of  brilliant  success  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  they 
could,  in  truth,  speak  only  of  sorrowful  results. 

In  the  Austrian  journals  (Jan.  1855,  p.  6-7,)  I  have  published  there- 
suits  of  my  studies  on  angina  membranosa,  its  reality,  appearance  and 
treatment,  and  will  here  quote  but  a  small  portion  of  that  paper  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  my  subsequent  investigations  : 
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^^That  angina  membranosa  depends  upon  an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  pathological  anatomy  most  clearly 
teaches.  Redness  of  the  larynx  alone  is  most  common,  th  ough  it  often 
extends  to  the  trachea  and  bronchia ;  there  is  also  a  thickened  condition 
of  the  membrane,  a  plastic,  slimy  mucous,  or,  in  its  place,  larger  or  smal- 
ler quantities  of  pseudomembrane.  Besides  these  conditions,  there  is 
often  found  (as  I  have  repeatedly  observed)  similar  appearances  on  the 
gums,  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  on  pharynx,  tonsils,  acesphagus,  the 
heart,  on  the  stomach  and  intestine,  in  the  female  genital  organs,  and 
*  even  in  the  bladdery  they  are,  at  times,  met  with  on  the  skin  behind  the 
nose,  in  the  axilla,  and  on  abraded  surfaces  or  sores.  Angina  membra- 
nosa is  often  attended  with  more  or  less  croupose  pneumonia.  These'cir- 
cumstances  furnish  decisive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  crasis 
firom  whence  those  croupose  symptoms  and  pseudo-membranes  arise,  and 
teach  us  that  we  cannot  consider  croup  a  local  disease,  but  simply  the 
local  expression  of  a  general  diathesis.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  spasmodic 
condition  of  the  larynx  exists  coincident  with  the  inflammatory  state  of 
the  organ ;  it  occurs,  as  a  sequel  to  the  inflammatory  stage,  and  is  there- 
fore a  secondary  symptom,  though  not  the  less  important,  for  it  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  violent  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  demands  particular 
attention  in  treatment.^' 

In  proof  of  our  views  upon  these  points,  above  quoted,  I  will  state 
that  those  authors  who  have  furnished  the  pathological  conditions  pre- 
sent in  their  cases  of  fatal  termination,  have  shown  the  trifling  mate- 
rial changes  found  in  the  larynx  are  wholly  insuflicient  to  account 
for  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  during  life  and  the  ensuing  death.  In 
the  Journal  fur  Kinder  Kranlcheiten,  (1856,  p.  9-10,)  Schlautmann 
endeavored  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  symptoms  of  this  disease 
were  due  to  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles;  but,  however  elegant  and 
scientific  his  explanations,  they  are  not  confirmed  by  experience,  for,  on 
one  hand  the  phenomena  of  periodicity  in  the  supervention  of  the  cough 
and  dyspnoea,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  favorable  eflects  of  opiates  mili- 
tate  against  him. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  well  knwon  symptomology  of  an- 
gina membranosa,  I  will  speak  of  its  prominent  features:  Croup  is 
characterized  by  a  sharply  hoarse  voice,  and  a  dry,  harsh  cough,  which  is 
so  well  marked  as  to  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  "  croupal  sound;" 
it  is  of  such  peculiarity  that  after  having  heard  it  once  it  is  difficult  to  for- 
get. A  sound  most  similar  to  this  is  that  of  the  barking  of  a  young 
dog.  These  two  symptoms — hoarseness  and  cough — are  accompanied 
with  difficult  respiration  and  more  or  less  fever.     These  symptoms^  with 
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whioh  croup  always  begins,  have  not  as  yet  received  their  due  esiimatkm 
by  many  physicians.  An  otherwise  highly  esteemed  gentlemen  in 
science  has  expressed  himself  in  the  following  manner  :  ^<  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  some  children  to  cough  from  every  cold,  in  this  hoarse,  bark- 
ing manner. "  Mauthner  asserts  that  cough,  and  even  a  simple  bron- 
chial catarrh,  assumes  in  children  with  short  necks,  the  croupy  sound, 
and  that  if  is  met  with  in  those  cases  suffering  from  worms.  These  purely 
theoretical  assertions  have  not  been  once  confirmed  at  our  wards  du- 
ring fifteen  years'  practice  on  many  thousands  of  children.  They  are  usual- 
ly uDsnstained  in  practice  as  they  are  wanting  in  rational  physiology.  I 
would  not  deny  that  hoarseness,  cough  and  fever  attend  laryngeal  catarrh. 
These  symptoms  often  become  troublesome,  but  they  will  usually  disap- 
pear easily  under  simple  treatment;  those  of  croup,  however,  constantly 
advance,  and  are  attended  with  dyspnoea,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
former  complaint.  We  can  thus  see  why  authors  make  so  little  difference 
between  catarrhal  and  the  true  pseudo- membranous  disease.  Weber  has 
ably  defended  thi.s  ground  in  the  Deutschen  Klinik,  1854,  p.  23-4. 
The  peculiar  <<  croupy  sound  "  is  the  first  and  also  the  most  important 
symptom  indicating  the  inception  of  the  disease ;  it  continues  to  its  ter- 
mination. When  it  is  heard  we  should  regard  it^  as  a  warning  to  be 
mindful  of  danger,  and  if  the  parent  and  physician  would  bestow  upon 
it  that  attention  whioh  it  merits  there  would  be  but  few  infants  compara- 
tively, who  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  malady. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  care^  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  four  following  points : 

First  — To  change  the  Crasis  present. 

Second — ^To  prevent  localization  of  inflammation  in  the  larynx. 

Third — To  cut  short  the  spasms  of  the  larynx. 

Fourth — To  throw  off  the  pseudo-membranes. 

There  are  but  few  at  the  present  day  who  will  not  admit  that  croup  is 
dependent  on  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood — a  crasis  whereby  it  be- 
comes in  itself  more  plastic,  and  exhibits  a  greater  tendency  to  form  false 
membrane  on  mucous  surface  ;  therefore,  our  first  efforts  should  be  to  break 
in  upon  this  morbid  tendency.  Such  remedies,  then,  as  induce  a  more 
fluid  condition  of  the  blood  are  plainly  indicated.  Those  which  have  prov- 
ed most  useful  in  our  wards  to  fulfil  this  indication,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
objectionable from  any  peculiarity  of  condition  induced  in  other  parts  of 
the  system  through  their  action,  (such  remedies  as  antimony,  mercurials, 
sulph  cupi.  etc.,)  are  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda :  they  possess  the 
power  of  dissolving  albumen  and  fibrinous  products,  (recent  researches  in 
physiology  have  proved  this  fact,)  and  have  long  been  used  in  diseased 
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conditions  of  a  similar  nature  with  much  advantage.  I  have  for  many 
years  used  these  salts  in  croup  with  the  most  happy  results,  and  in  1855, 
in  the  Austrian  journals;  gave  publicity  to  the  details  of  their  action. — 
They  received  the  sanction  of  the  French,  and  Mareschal,  in  Paris,  in 
1856,  published  a  memoir  on  their  salutary  effects  even  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease.  Jort,  Valentin  and  Mareschal,  in  the  Un.  Med., 
1856-7,  have  confirmed  the  successful  use  of  these  remedies  when  other 
treatment  had  failed.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  Valentin  used  the  cau- 
tery in  some  of  his  oases  at  the  same  time  that  the  alkaline  salts  were  be- 
ing exhibited.  The  dose  of  these  remedies  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
prescribing,  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  drachms  of  either  salt  in 
twenty-four  hours,  ascording  to  the  age  of  the  patient;  this  should  be  dis- 
solved in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  after  its  solution  add  one 
ounce  of  simple  syrup.  The  remedy  is  continued  till  the  cough  becomes 
loose,  and  as  soon  as  this  occurs  a  plastic,  puss-like  slime  is  thrown  off. 

[^Pacific  Med  &  Surgical  Journal,'] 
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Close  of  the  Volume. 

With  this  number  will  close  the  third  volume  of  our  Jour- 
nal, and  we  would,  in  this  connection,  suggest  to  our  friends, 
that  this  is  a  most  appropriate  time  for  effort  in  extending  oar 
subscription  list  Each  subscriber  could,  doubtless,  add  one 
most  readily,  and  if  accompanied  with  the  cash,  it  would,  at 
once,  enable  us  to  furnish  a  Journal  of  much  greater  merit. 

We  know  that  a  large  number  of  our  subscribers  feel  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Journal,  and  need  only 
to  be  reminded  of  the  importance  of  their  efforts  to  induce 
them  to  aid  in  its  circulation.  We  shall  then  hope  before 
the  next  number  (which  commences  the  4th  vol.)  is  issued,  to 
receive  a  large  addition  to  our  subscription  list. 


We  have  a  number  of  books  on  hand,  sent  for  review, 
which  it  was  our  intention  to  have  noticed  in  this  number  of 
our  Journal,  but  have  been  comp(>lled  to  defer  it,  until  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  them  the  attention  they  merit. 


Shelby  Medical  College. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  received  the  announcement  of 
the  Shelby  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  circular 
from  which  was  noticed  in  the  last  number. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  good  wishes  for  the  success 
of  this  enterprize ;  and  since  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  names  of  the  entire  Faculty,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  predicting  for  it  in  a  few  years,  at  least,  an  equal  position 
with  the  Medical  College  previously  established  in  that  city. 
The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Faculty :  Jno.  Freder- 
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ick  May,  M.  D.,  of  Washington  City,  D.  C.  Prof,  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Operations  of  Surgery ;  E.  B.  Haskins,  M.  D.,  of 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  Prof,  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  ;  John  P.  Ford,  M.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Prof,  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  "Women  and  Children  ;  Thomas  L. 
Maddin,  M.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy — De- 
scriptive, Histological  and  Surgical ;  John  H.  Callender,  M. 
D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics ;  Richard  0.  Currey,  M.  D.,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Prof, 
of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  Daniel  F. 
Wright,  M.  D.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology;  R.  C.  K  Martin,  M.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Prof, 
of  Clinical  Medicine ;  H.  M.  Compton,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy. 


Museum  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

The  room  appropriated  to  the  Museum  in  the  Atlanta  Medi- 
cal College  having  been  completed,  we  would  announce  to 
our  friends  that  it  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  whatever 
they  may  be  disposed  to  contribute. 

Through  the  kindness  of 'our  medical  friends,  in  various  di- 
rections, (in  addition  to  purchases  made  by  the  Faculty,)  we 
are  now  enabled  to  present  quite  an  interesting  and  respecta- 
ble nucleus,  which  will,  we  are  sure,  rapidly  increase  under 
the  efficient  management  of  the  recently  appointed  Curator, 
Dr.  N.  D'Alvigny.  ^ 

There  are  hundreds  of  interesting  specimens  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  medical  men  of  Georgia  alone,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent of  but  little  comparative  use,  but  collected  in  a  well  ar- 
ranged Museum  would  become  profitable  to  many.  We, 
therefore,  earnestly  request  medical  men  not  only  in  our  own 
State,  but  in  others,  to  aid  us  in  this  way,  and  transmit  what- 
ever they  may  have,  possessing  the  slightest  interest,  with  its 
history,  to  the  address  of  N.  D'Alvigny,  M.  D.,  Curator,  At- 
lanta Medical  College,  Atlanta,  Geo. 

Of  course  all  expenses  of  transportation  will  be  paid  by  the 
College.  In  all  cases,  the  specimens  will  be  labelled  with  the 
name  of  the  donor,  the  history  of  which  will  be  preserved  iu 
a  descriptive  catalogue. 
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Fro£  Danl  F.  Wrighti  M.  D. 

Prof.  Dan'l  F.  Wright,  M.  D.,  the  recent  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair  of  Physiology,  and  Pathology  in  the 
Memphis  Medical  College,  has  resigned  that  position,  and  ac- 
cepted the  same  Chair  in  the  Shelby  Medical  College,  at  iN'aah- 
ville,  Tennessee. 


Alcoholic  Stimulants  in  Snake-bites. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  John  J.  Addy,  of  Camden, 
Ark.,  we  learn  that  upon  the  Western  Frontier,  where  Sattle- 
Snakes  are  numerous,  and  where  physicians  are  frequently 
called  to  treat  poisonous  wounds  inflicted  by  this  and  other 
poisonous  reptiles,  they  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  the  ad- 
ministration ot  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  produce  intoxication.  It  would  appear  from  his  letter,  that 
the  patient  is  not  considered  safe  until  drunkenness  is  induced 
— that  they  regard  drunkenness,  under  such  circumstances,  as 
an  evidence  that  the  effects  of  the  poison  has  been  overcome 
by  the  stimulant. 

Dr.  Addy  mentions  a  case  that  he  had  treated  with  per- 
fect success  by  the  free  use  of  Whisky — the  patient  being  per- 
fectly relieved  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  reception  of  the 
injury. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Medical  AsMOcioHon, 
Continued  from  June  No. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  from  the  committee  of  delegates  from  medical  schools 
and  colleges,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
OB  medical  colleges,  reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Fully  appreciatog  the  value  and  importance  of  the  resolution  nnder 
which  they  were  appointed,  but  a  majority  of  the  gentlemen  constituting 
this  committee  not  being  authorized  by  the  medical  faculties  of  the 
several  colleges  with  which  we  are  connected,  to  act  as  their  icpresenta* 
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tives  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  regarding  it  quite  impossible  to  secure 
a  convention  of  delegates  in  the  interim  of  the  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion :  therefore — 

Resoolved,  that  we  recommend  to  all  the  medical  colleges  entitled  to  a 
repr^ntation  in  this  body,  that  they  appoint  delegates,  especially  in- 
structed to  represent  them  in  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  on  Mon- 
day, the  day  immediately  preceding  the  convention  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  for  the  year  1859,  at  10  o'clock,  at  such  place  as 
the  committee  of  arrangements  shall  designate. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  preamble  and  resolution  were  passed ; 
after  which  several  gentlemen  claimed  the  floor,  but  the  President  de- 
cided that  the  reports  of  special  committees  were  in  order,  the  reports  of 
committees  on  medical  topography  and  epidemics  having  previously  been 
referred  to  the  committee  on  publication,  without  reading. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Bemis,  of  Kentucky,  read  an  able  and  learned  report  on 
the  "  influence  of  marriages  of  consanguinity  upon  offspring." 

Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing at  Richmond,  in  May,  1852,  to  procure  a  stone,  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription, to  be  inserted  in  the  Washington  National  Monument,  made  a 
final  report.  It  stated  that  Mr.  Haldy,  a  marble  mason  in  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  liad  in  his  employment  a  young  man,  Mr.  J.  Augustus 
Beck,  a  native  of  Litiz,  Pa.,  who  had  given  unmistakable  evidence  of 
genius  as  a  sculptor.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  A.  L. 
Pierson,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  (made  at  the  meeting  in  New  York,  just  two 
days  before  his  death,)  the  design  of  the  celebrated  painting  of  Girodet- 
Tricoson,  representing  Hippocrates  reftising  the  presents  of  the  Persian 
King,  Artaxerxes,  and  his  invitation  to  leave  Greece,  and  reside  and 
practice  among  her  enemies,  was  selected.  This  was  sculptured  upon  a 
block  of  Vermont  marble,  with  the  motto — "  Vincet  Amor  Patrice/^  and 
the  stone  is  at  the  monument  grounds.  The  entire  expense  was  $1,000, 
of  which  one-half  was  paid  to  the  young  artist.  The  amount  contributed 
by  members  individually  was  $501  30 ;  the  baUnce  was  voted  from  the 
treasury  of  the  society.  Accompanying  the  report  was  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Washington  National  Monument  Association,  and  a 
resolution  of  thanks  to  the  railroad  companies,  by  whose  liberality  the 
stone  was  brought  from  Lancaster  to  Washington  fSree  of  charge.  The 
report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolution  was  passed. 

Dr.  Palmer,  of  Bufl&Jo,  read  i^  report  made  by  Dr.  E.  Andrews,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the  ''  functions  of  different  portions  of  the  cerebel- 
lum/' of  which  the  following  is  an  abbreviated  report : 
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The  cerebellum  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  one  median  and  two  lateral. 

The  muscular  system  of  most  animals  is  divided  into  two  groups,  vii  : 
those  which  act  upon  the  anterior  extremities  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  trunk,  and  those  which  move  the  posterior  extremities  and  the  oor. 
responding  portion  of  the  trunk. 

The  report  shows  that  there  is  a  direct  ratio  between  the  strength  and 
bulk  of  the  anterior  group  of  muscles  and  the  size  of  the  median  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum. 

Also  that  the  lateral  lobes  manifest  a  double  ratio,  their  size  being  as 
the  strength  of  the  posterior  group  of  muscles,  and  also  the  size  of  the 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  action  of  the  cerebellum  is  to  excite  motion,  and 
not  merely  to  co-ordinate  it ;  that  the  influence  of  the  median  lobe  is 
chiefly  expended  upon  the  anterior  group  of  muscles,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  lateral  lobes  is  in  some  manner  double,  part  of  their  influence 
acting  upon  the  posterior  group  of  muscles,  and  part  of  it  having  some 
relation  to  mental  power,  whose  exact  nature  is  not  yet  imderstood. 

The  facts  and  arguments  are  drawn  from  comparative  anatomy,  and 
illustrated  with  outline  drawings. 

Dr.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  read  a  report  on  the  "  nervous  concomitants 
of  febrile  diseases,"  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  committee  of 
publication. 

Dr.  J.  Marion  Simms,  of  New  York  city,  read  an  abstract  of  his  re- 
port on  the  treatment  of  results  of  obstructed  labor,  illustrated  with  a  se- 
ries of  illustrations.  The  Doctor  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  was  frequently  applauded. 

Dr.  Stephenson,  of  New  York,  read  an  interesting  abstract  of  his  re- 
port on  "  the  treatment  best  adapted  to  each  variety  of  cataract,  with  the 
method  of  operation,  place  of  selection,  time,  age,  &c.''  Dr.  Stephenson 
is  the  Surgical  Director  of  the  New  York  Opthalmic  Hopital,  an  insti- 
tution which  relieves  hundreds  every  year  from  sufferings  with  diseases 
of  the  eye. 

On  motion,  other  reports  were  called  for,  read  by  their  titles,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  publication. 

Dr.  Edwards,  from  the  committee  of  nomination,  offered  the  following 
list  of  committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  was  acct^pted,  and  the 
committees  were  chosen : 

Special  Committee  on  the  Microscope, — Drs.  Holsten  of  Ohio,  Dal- 
ton  of  New  York,  Hutchinson  of  Indiana,  Stout  of  California,  and  Ellis 
of  Massachusetts. 
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SpedcU  Committee  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, — ^Dre.  Smith  of  New 
York,  Hamilton  of  Buffalo,  Crosby  of  New  Hampshire,  Purple  of  N. 
York,  and  Mulford  of  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Quarantine. — ^Dr.s  Harris  of  New  York,  Moriarty  of 
Massachusetts,  La  Roche  of  Pennsylvania,  Wragg  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Fenner  of  New  Orleans. 

Committee  on  Surgical  Pathology. — ^Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  of  New 
York. 

Committee  on  Diseases  and  Mortality  of  Boarding  Schools. — Dr.  C. 
P.  Mattingly,  of  Kentucky. 

Committee  on  the  various  Surgical  Operations  for  the  relief  of  De- 
fective Vision, — Dr.  Montrose  A.  Pallen,  of  St.  Louis. 

Committee  on  Milk  Sickness. — Dr.  Edward  A.  Murphy,  of  Indiana. 

Committee  on  Medical  Ethics. — Drs.  John  Watson  of  New  York, 
Dalton  of  Massachusetts,  Emerson  of  Pennsylvania,  Hamilton  of  New 
York,  and  Gaillard  of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Edwards  also  reported  from  the  Committee  of  nomination  the  fol- 
lowing resolution. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  wait 
on  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  request  the  re- 
storation of  Dr.  M.  J.  Bailey,  as  inspector  of  drugs  and  medicines  for 
the  port  of  New  York . 

After  a  long  disccussion  the  resolution,  amended  as  follows,  was  then 
carried  by  a  vote  of  79  ayes  to  55  noes. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  wait 
on  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  respectfully 
to  request  the  restoration  of  Dr.  M.  J.  Bailey  as  inspector  of  drugs  and 
medicines  for  the  port  of  Now  York — at  the  same  time  disclaiming  all 
political  considerations. 

Dr.  Bohrer,  of  Georgetown,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  special 
medical  essays,  stated  that  they  had  not  had  time  to  read,  much  less  to 
consider,  the  papers  placed  in  their  hands. 

On  motion,  the  committee  on  special  medical  essays  was  instructed  to 
hand  such  papers  as  they  deemed  worthy  to  the  committee  on  publica- 
tion. 

The  President  announced,  as  a  special  committee  to  wait  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Drs.  Arnold  of  Georgia,  Atkinson  of  Virginia, 
Buckley  of  New  York,  Hayes  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
McPheeters  of  Missouri,  Hargraves  of  Alabama,  Pitcher  of  Michigan, 
and  Hooker  of  New  York. 
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On  motion,  Dr.  Edwards  was  added  to  the  committee  as  chairman. 
He  declined,  giving  personal  reasons  as  an  excuse,  but  the  Conyentioii 
refused  to  receive  it,  and  he  was  accordingly  chosen. 

A  gentleman  stated  that  ho,  with  several  friends,  had  voted  for  the 
resolution  with  the  sole  intention  of  moving  its  reconsideration. 

Dr.  Grant  of  New  Jersey,  presented  a  complaint  made  by  the  New- 
ark Medical  Society  against  the  Medical  College  of  New  York,  for  a 
violation  of  the  ethics  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Edwards  presented  a  simi- 
lar complaint,  and  Dr.  Oakley  a  complaint  from  the  Union  and  Essex 
county  medical  societies.     They  were  received  and  referred. 

Dr.  Sutton,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts, 
have  further  time  to  report  on  a  uniform  system  of  registration  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  urge  upon 
the  census  bureau  of  1860  the  importance  of  having  a  physician  attached 
to  it  to  collect  vital  statistics. 

Dr.  Kyle,  of  Ohio,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  bj 
which  no  person  can  sit  as  a  member  or  a  delegate  at  meetings  of  this 
association  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  medical  college.  Laid 
over  for  one  year,  under  the  rules. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Smith  presented  resolutions  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Socie- 
ty, praying  for  such  changes  in  the  constitution  as  would  establish  a  board 
of  census  in  every  judicial  circuit  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  should  ex- 
amine and  grant  diplomas  to  all  proper  members  of  this  association.  Laid 
over  for  one  year,  under  the  rules. 

Dr.  Humphries,  of  Indiana  presented  a  resolution  praying  for  an  in- 
terchange of  transactions  of  State  and  County  Societies ',  which  was  ad- 
opted. 

Dr.  Boyle,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  presented  the 
names  of  Professor  Swallow,  of  Mbsouri,  and   Professor  Mittag,  as 
"  members  by  invitation,"  and  they  were  elected, 
An  invitation  from  Professor  Bache  to  visit  the  Coast  Survey  bureaux 
on  Capitol  hill,  was  read,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  courtesy  was 


Dr.  Gibbs,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that  Prof,  Henry  be  requested 
to  favor  the  association  with  his  views  on  meteorology  at  such  time  da- 
ring the  session  as  he  may  select  -,  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the  Secretary  place  on  record 
an  expression  of  regret  with  which  the  society  has  learned  the  death  of 
Drs.  C.  R.  Walton,  S.  W.  Clanton,  Marshall  HaU,  T.  Y.  Simmons, 
J.  R.  Mitchell,  and  other  members  deceased  since  the  last  annual  session; 
carried. 
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Od  motion  of  Dr.  Phelps^  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  unani- 
mooslj,  the  members  rising : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  eminently  due  to  the 
Regents  and  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the 
ample  and  convenient  accommodation  afforded  for  the  transaction  of 
business* 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  arrangements  are  entitled  to  our 
praise  and  highest  appreciation  of  their  exertions  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  the  members  and  the  best  interest  of  the  association. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  Physicians  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Georgetown  College  we  accord  the  homage  of  our  sin- 
cerest  thanks  for  their  elegant  hospitalities  extended  to  the  members 
from  abroad,  by  which  the  pleasure  of  their  sojourn  here  has  been  so 
greatly  enhanced. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  assured  that  the  impression  on  the  tablet  of 
memory  received  here,  in  our  national  metropolis,  in  this  the  first  year  of 
the  second  decade  of  the  association,  will  long  remain  an  evidence  of  the 
urbane  attentions  received  not  only  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  other 
public  functionaries  of  our  glorious  Union,  but  of  private  citizens  and 
the  community  at  large. 

Resolved,  That  the  manifestations  of  union  of  heart  and  purpose  in 
the  action  of  this  session,  inaugurate  a  new  era,  and  call  for  devout  ac- 
knowledgment to  Divine  Providence,  and  presage,  as  we  trust,  not  only  a 
bright  future  for  the  association,  but  also  contributing  to  the  perpetuity 
and  prosperity  of  our  great  national  confederation. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Anderson  of  New  Jersey,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  thanks  of  the  medical  association  be  presented  to  Rev. 
Dr.  McGuire  and  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Georgetown  for  their  very 
cordial  reception  and  entertaioment  of  the  association  at  the  College  yes- 
terday. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  it  was  resolved  that  after  1860 
Dr.  Hamilton  have  the  privilege  of  using  his  report  on  ^^  deformities  af- 
ter fracture,"  published  in  the  Transactions,  for  a  work  which  he  propo- 
ses to  publish. 

Dr.  Duhamel,  of  Washington,  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  'f  National  Hotel  disease.', 

Dr.  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  opposed  the  appointment  of  such  a  commit- 
tee, as  did  Dr.  Boyle,  of  Washington.  Dr.  Duhamel  withdrew  hb  motion. 

Dr.  Gaston,  of  South  Carolina,  exhibited  a  new  uterine  supporter  of 
novel  construction. 
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Dr.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  was  not  aware,  until  he  had  jnst  heard  per- 
mission granted  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  that  ho  had  transgressed  in  republish- 
ing in  a  work  a  report  which  he  had  contributed  to  the  transactions  tjf 
the  association.  [Cries  of  "  Regret  it,''  "  regret  it."]  He  did  regret  it, 
and  asked  the  sanction  of  the  society ;  which  was  granted. 

The  president  appointed  Drs.  Miller,  Antisel,  and  Garnet  a  committee 
to  wait  on  the  census  bureau,  as  provided  by  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Sut- 
ton. 

Dr.  Dunbar  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  appointing  a  commit- 
tee to  request  the  reinstation  of  Dr.  Bailey,  and  Dr.  Morgan  seconded  it, 
but,  as  Dr.  Parker  had  been  invited  upon  the  platform,  the  motion  was 
ruled  out  of  order. 

Dr.  Parker* $  Chinese  Hospital. 

Dr.  Peter  Parker,  ex-commissioner  to  China,  was  then  introduced  and 
received  with  applause.  He  exhibited  some  curious  specimens  of  calculi^ 
as  the  results  of  thirty-eight  operations  upon  Chinese.  They  were  of 
various  shapes  and  composition,  and  weighed  from  a  few  drachms  up  to 
three,  seven  and  eight  ounces.  His  description  of  the  operation  by  which 
these  calculi  were  removed,  was  deeply  interesting,  and  it  was  gratifying 
to  learn  that  out  of  the  thirty-eight  patients  all  but  five  or. six  recovered 
perfect  health. 

Dr.  P.  proceeded  to  state  that  he  has  treated  in  China  at  the  Hospital 
under  his  charge,  fifty-three  thousand  cases.  Pictures  of  the  most  curi- 
ous cases  he  had  brought  to  this  country,  and  they  were  on  exhibition  in 
the  room  below.  At  no  very  distant  period  he  hopes  to  place  in  a  per- 
manent form  the  result  of  his  labors,  with  illustrations.  Among  other 
cases  he  had  probably  performed  upwards  of  a  thousand  operations  for 
cataract.  On  one  day  he  operated  in  sixteen  cases,  the  youngest  being  a 
mere  child,  and  the  oldest  an  old  lady  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  She 
came,  led  by  a  servant,  submitted  heroically  to  operations  on*  both  eyes 
the  same  day,  and  in  a  fortnight  had  her  sight  perfectly  restored.  Id 
acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks.  Dr.  Parker  said  be  bad  among  his  pa- 
tients all  classes,  from  members  of  the  imperial  family  down  to  beggars. 

His  greatest  difficulty  had  been  to  persuade  his  patients  that  he  could 
not  cure  all  diseases. 

Dr.  Dunbar  claimed  the  floor,  and  urged  the  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  appointing  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  solicit  the  reinstation  of  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Paine,  of  Virginia,  opposed  the  reconsideration. 
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Dr.  Tyler  advocated  it,  and  asked  if  this  association  was  formed  to 
wait  on  executive  officers,  and  to  dictate  to  them  who  they  shall  remove 
and  who  they  shall  appoint.  Many  gentlemen  around  him,  he  was  as- 
sured, had  voted  for  the  resolution  without  due  reflection,  and  he  trusted 
with  confidence  in  their  sober  second  thought-  The  press  and  the  pro- 
fession, he  felt  <}onfident,  would  denounce  this  association  if  it  entered 
into  the  wide  field  of  politics.  It  was  instituted  to  promote  the  great 
cause  of  science,  not  to  join  issue  with  government. 

Dr.  Morgan  also  advocated  a  reconsideration.  He  was  not  a  partisan. 
Although  he  resides  in  Washington,  he  has  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  was  confi- 
dent they  would  not  have  made  the  change  without  good  reason,  and  it 
was  not  the  mission  of  this  association  to  criticise  or  attempt  to  change 
their  views. 

Dr.  Palmer,  after  stating  how  little  regard  he  had  for  the  opinions  of 
the  press,  inquired  as  to  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office.  Is  he  ca- 
pable ? 

Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  said  that  Dr.  Bailey  had  had  his  circulars 
out  since  his  "rotation/'  and  the  subject  had  been  twice  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  who  have  ignored  it. 

Dr.  Burns,  of  Brooklyn,  said  that  he  was  not  a  politician,  and  that  he 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Bailey,  but  he  hoped  that  the  vote  would 
be  reconsidered. 

A  member  from  California  related  his  experience  there  on  a  question 
as  to  the  superintendent  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  his  opinion  the  les3  the 
association  had  to  do  with  politics,  or  with  expressions  of  opinion  on  po- 
litical appointment,  the  better. 

Dr.  McNulty,  of  New  York,  said  that  the  question  had  been  twice 
before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  twice  been  voted  down. 
The  present  incumbent,  whom  it  is  sought  to  oust,  is  a  German  by  birth 
and  education.  He  can  read  the  invoices  in  whatever  European  language 
they  may  be  sent,  and  he  makes  his  own  analyses,  which  it  is  reported 
>the  ex-inspector  did  not  do. 

After  some  "  parliamentary"  skirmishing,  it  was  decided  to  reconsider 
by  a  vote  of  51  ayes  to  32  noes.  And,  on  motion,  the  subject  was  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  Association  then  took  a  recess  of  two  hours,  for  dinner. 

Evening  and  closing  Session. 
The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  Dr.  Sutton, 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  who  took  the  chair. 
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The  amendmeDts  to  the  constitution,  proposed  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Nashville,  had  been  made  the  special  order.     They  were 

1st.  Amend  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  in  relation  to  meet- 
ings,  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  first  Tuesday  in  May,"  the  words  "  or 
the  first  Tuesday  in  June ;"  and  also  inserting  after  the  words  '*  shall  be 
determined,"  the  words  "  with  the  time  of  meeting." 

2d.  In  article  2,  omit  the  words  "medical  colleges,"  and  also  the 
words  "the  faculty  of  every  regular  constituted  medical  college,  or 
chartered  school  of  medicine,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two 
delegates." 

Each  amendment  was  separately  discussed,  and  each  was  lost  by  a 
large  vote.  An  amendment  proposed  at  Philadelphia  in  1856  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent,  secretaryship  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
68  ayes  to  84  noes. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
collect  all  the  by-laws,  and  have  them  printed  in  the  next  volume. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  motion  endorsing  the  accoostics 
and  ventilation  of  the  new  Capitol  extensions,  but  it  was  ridiculed  by 
Dr.  Say  re,  and  was  withdrawn. 

Various  additional  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  aud,  at  ten  minutes  of 
seven,  the  association  adjourned  sine  die. 


Prizes  of  the  Mass,  Med.  Society. — ^Tke  Mass.  Medical  Society  is  au- 
thorized, by  a  donation  from  one  of  its  members,  to  offer  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  best  dissertation  adjudged  worthy  of  a  prize  on 
the  following  theme,  viz. :  "  To  what  affections  of  the  lungs  does  bron- 
chitis give  origin*?"  The'above  is  open  to  physicians  of  every  country. 
The  latest  article  on  the  relations  of  bronchitis  to  other  diseases  of  the 
lungs  was  written  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Qairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1850.  A 
review  of  the  paper  can  be  found  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review  for  April,  1852.  Each  dissertation  should  be  desig- 
nated by  a  motto,  and  accompanied  by  an  envelope,  superscribed  with  the 
motto,  and  containing  the  writer's  name  and  address.  The  sealed  packet, 
accompanying  the  successful  dissertation,  will  be  broken  and  the  author's 
name  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  may,  1859. 

Dissertations  for  the  above  prize  must  be  sent  (post  paid)  to  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Dr.  Benj.  E.  Cotting,  Roxbury.,  Mass.,  on  or 
before  April  15th,  1859. 

J.  B.  Alley,  Recording  Secretary. 
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